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and  Necejfary  for  all  lovers  of  Gardening. 
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HORTICULTURE: 


CONTAINING, 
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I.  The  Culture  of  a  Kitchen  Gah- 
DEK,  giving  Direftions  for  the  Choice 
of  Seeds,  Sowing,  Planting,  and  Or-. 
dering  all  Sorts  ot  EfcuJent  Herbs, 
Plants,  Root!,  ^c. 

II.  Of  aFiiuiT  Garden,  otOr- 
CHARO,  as  to  Planting,  Grafting, 
Inoculating,  Pruning,  ^c.  all  Sorts 
of  Fruit-Trees. 

HI.  Of  a  Flower  GakdEn,  as 
to  the  Railing  anj  Nurture  of  all 
Kind*  of  Flowers,  either  Natives,  or 
naCuralizM  in  England. 

IV.  Of  all  Kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Flowery-Shrubs,  Under- Shrubs,  and 
Ever-Green s.  Native  or  Exotick, 
now  in  U(e  for  adorning  Gardens, 
Walks,  Wildemcires,   ©■if. 

V.  Of  all  Sorts  of  Esghjh  Trees  pro- 
■     perfbr  Avenues,  Shady  Walks,  Groves, 

'To  which  is  added,  A  Catak^e  of  curl 
which  any  Gentleman  may  collcfl 
ornamental  to  his  Gardens. 


VI.  DiredHons  for  laying  out  Par- 

TERBES.COMPARTIMENTS,  (^C. 

VII.  An  Accountof  Soi  t-s,  Dunos, 
CoMFosTS,  f^e.  proper  for  each 
particular  Plant. 

VIII.  An  Account  of  the  Nature  and 
VC'iof  mathir  Injlrumtntf  j  as,  Bdro- 
tniteri,  Hysromiters,  and  ihtrmami- 
tirs,  proper  for  Gardencr-s;  and  allb 
Prognofticks  of  the  Weather,  accord- 
ing to  the  accuraicft  Obfervations  of 
the  molt  aecotnplifh'd  Albonomers, 
and  natural  Philolbphers, 

IX.  The  origin,  Caufes  and  Nature  of 
Meteohs.  as  Rain,  Hail,  Froft. 
Snow,  Winds,  t^c.  of  the  Elcmcntj, 
as  Water,  Earth,  Air,  Fire;  their  par- 
ticular Ufes  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegc- 

X.  An  Exptination  of  the  Terms  of 
Art  uicd  in  Gardening    and  Botany. 

)us  Trees,  Plants  and  Fruits,  fi-om 
at  pleafure,    what    may  be  uicfiil  or 
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Maches;  fte  Maskets. 

1.   Maddek. 

R.  Mortimer  fays 
there  is  but  one  Sot 
of  MuMer  that  i 
iranured  and  6r  to 
UTe,  although  there 
arc  leveral  Things  likt;  it,  which 
are  accounted  a  wild  Sort  of  it 
as  ;  Ladiei-Bed-Straw^  Crofs- 
w,rt^     Goofe-grafs     and      U'ood~ 

Defcripiony  The  right  Sort 
hath  long  Sralks  and  trailing 
Branches,  being  rough  and  full 
of  Joints,  each  Joint  being  fet 
ir/rfr  rough  greea  Leaves  in  the 
m  Vol.  JI. 


Form  of  a  Star.  At  the  Top  of 
the  Branches  grow  Flowers  of  a 
faint  yeti'itv  Colour,  which  are 
luccecded  by  a  round  gretn  Seed. 
The  Roots  creep  on  the  Gronad 
entangling  themfelves  one  with 
another,  being  of  a  reddilh  Co- 
lour, while  the  Plant  i,^  green 
and  freft  :  They  are  Cnall  and 
tender,  ^wA  run  on  the  Earth 
like  Ivy  along  a  Houfe  or  Tree. 
The  IVay  of  Propagacieti']. 
Although  this  Plant  bears  Secd^ 
yet  it  comes  to  no  Perfcaion ; 
and  the  way  of  propi^ting  it  is 
by  Sets,  which  nja-'  be  had  of 
the  Gardeners  :^ut.  LotMlrm. 
Thefeare  lo  be  ^rocwt'i  'wv  M-tw  cW 
and  April^  as  toon  as  *« 
grown  two  -ot  thseoV 
B 


MA 

they  muft  be  well  rooted,  and 
every  Set  ought  to  have  fome 
Suckers  or  SpincS'  bf  Roots 
growing  out  of  them.  They 
aire  to  be  flipped  off  from  the 
main  Root,  and  put  into  a  Basket 
with  a  little  Mould  ailbon  as 
they  are  taken  up,  and^  be  fet 
again  aflbon  as  poffible. 

Soiiy  They  muft  be  planted 
in  a  very  rich,  deep,  warm  Mould, 
that  has  been  digged  at  leaft  two 
Spits  deep  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
raked  very  fine,  the  Sets  are  to 
be  planted  about  a  Foot  afunder 
every  way. 

Culture'],  If  the  Spring  proves 
dry,  they  fliould  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  watered  till  they  begin  to 
fprout,  and  alfo  weeded  and 
houghed,  till  they  have  attained 
Strengh  enough  to  get  the  Ma- 
ftery  over  the  Weeds.  That  the 
Ground  in  the  Vacancies  may 
not  be  unemployed,  early  fal- 
lad  Herbs,  as  Onions,  Radilhes, 
or  the  like,  that  will  ripen  be- 
times, may  be  fown  between. 
If  any  of  the  Sets  happen  to 
die,  you  muft  plant  others  in 
their  Places. 

Madder  does  not  come  to 
Perfedion  ufually  under  three 
Years  Time.  But  the  firft  Year 
fome  few  Sets  may  poflibly  be 
taken  off  here  and  there,  but 
that  will  endanger  the  Plants  ; 
but  the  fecond  Year  you  may 
take  off  as  many  as  you  pleafe, 
fb  you  do  but  leave  the  main 
Root. 

In  the  taking  up  of  every  Root 

'lere  will  be  one  Runner,  with 

w//  Buds  on  it ;  thefe  may  be 

idedy    and  cut  into  Finger's 

'ifff^^f  ib  that  every  Set    be 
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planted  with  one  Bud  out  of  the 
Ground;  and  fo  one  Runner  will 
make  many  Sets  ;  but  thefe  Sets 
muft  not  be  taken  up,  till  the 
Madder  be  taken  away. 

Of  the  Ordering  of  />").  The 
Madder  being  preferved  till  it 
comes  to  a  good  Crop  ;  it  is  to 
be  dry*d,  after  the  manner  of 
Hops,  to  a  juft  Proportion  of 
Drynefs,  and  the  Husks  on  the 
Out-fide  muft  be  pared  off; 
(which  requires  fome  Art  in  the 
Performance)  this  which  is  pared 
off  is  called  Mull-Madder^  and 
will  be  worth  but  about  ten  Shil- 
lings an  Hundred ;  the  fecond 
Sort,  which  is  the  middle 
Rind,  is  much  better  than  the 
firft,  but  not  fo  good  by  a  fixth 
Part  as  the  third  Sort,  and  is 
Caird  Number  O,  which  is 
fometimes  worth  fix  Pounds  ten 
Shillings,  inclining  to  a  yellow 
Colour ;  the  third  Sort  is  the 
Heart  and  Pith  of  it,  and  is 
caird  Crop-Madder^  and  is  worth 
fpmetimes  eight  or  ten  Pounds  a 
Hundred. 

Some  have  afiirmed  that  there 
have  been  two  or  three  hundred 
Pounds  made  of  an  Acre  of 
Land  planted  with  Madder  in 
three  Years  Time.  It  is  uftd 
by  the  Dyers  for  making  the  moft 
folid  and  rich  Red. 

3.    Malabar-Nut;    yi-r 
Adhatoda. 

4.  Malleolus. 

JUiALLEOLUS  is  a 
•"^  Sprout  growing  out  of  a 
Branch,  which  grew  out  it  filf 
but  the  Year  Mot^. 
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f.  Mallows. 

■ 

jTJ^ARDEN  Mallows  are  a 
^^  very  fair  Flower,  various  in 
Form  and  Colour ;  this  Plant  is 
for  the  moft  part  raisM  of  Seed 
fown  in  the  beginning  of  >f/r//, 
but  it  does  not  bear  Flowers  till 
the  fecond  Year,  in  Auguft  and 
September.  The  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  a  Seed,  which  is 
contained  in  round  flat  Heads  ; 
and  as  they  flower  late,  the  Seeds 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  firft 
Flowers. 

6.  Malt-Dust. 

T^  R.  Mortimer  tells  us,  that 
^^^  Malt-Duft  is  an  inrichcr  of 
barren  Land. 

Mr.  Switzer  fays,  that  altho' 
the  Improvement  of  Malt-Dufl 
has  been  hitherto  knovni  fo 
little,  yet  there  is  a  natural  Heat 
and  Sweetn^fs  in  it,  that  gives 
the  Earth  whereon  it  is  laid  a 
proper  Fermentation,  as  is  learnM 
by  Experience  in  malting  Coun- 
tries ;  from  whence  we  may 
fuppofc  that  every  thing  which 
gives  Life  and  Vigour  to  Land, 
is  not  of  one  Kind  or  one  Prin- 
ciple ;  whether  it  be  of  a  faline 
Quality  as  Sah^  of  a  (harp  and 
four  Tafte  as  Vinegar^  of  a  hot 
and  biting  Quality  ais  Pepper^  dr 
fweet  as  Sugar.  F9r  let  them 
be  of  any  Quality  whatfoever, 
they  all  heJp  forward  in  pro- 
moting Vegetation,  by  the  fpiri- 
tuous  Parts  fubtilely  infinuating 
themfelves  into  the  Surfece  of 
the  Earth,  and  then  bj  the  Co- 
operation  of  Water  diflbivingj 
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thole  Clods  that  contain  the 
Chryftalline  Parts,  necelHary,  and 
often  underftood  to  refide  there 
for  the  Buiinefs  of  Vegetation. 

There  is  not  a  greater  Swee- 
tener than  Malt'Duft  is,  whether 
they  be  natural  Clays  or  Grounds 
which  have  contraded  a  Sour- 
nefs  and  Aufterity,  whether  for 
want  of  being  till'd  and  expos'd 
to  the  Air,  Or  by  Water  (landing 
long  on  them. 

Mr.  Cook  fays,  H&h^Dufi  is  a 
moft  excellent  Compoft  in  a 
finall  Quantity  for  many  Sorts 
of  annua]  Seeds,  as  he  has  often 
try'd  with  good  Succefs.  That 
this  being  a  finall  Part  of  the 
Roots  of  the  Barley y  and  being 
very  Dry  drinks  in  the  Element 
of  Water,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal and  firft  Matter  of  all  Things; 
and  from  the  Fume  of  an  oily 
Water  is  the  Life  of  all  Plants* 
The  Parts  of  the  'Mah-Duft  be- 
ing thus  filled  upon  the  Sun's 
attrading  that  and  the  Plant^ 
the  Root  embraces  this  Fume. 
This  little  Root  not  having  Life 
to  grow  turns  to  Earth  ;  and  its 
Grave  is  a  Room  to  lead  the 
Root  of  another  Plant  in^ 

7.  Maple* 

The  Kinds'].  Vf  R.     Mortimer 

^^^  fays,  tho'  Mr. 
Evelyn  reckons  up  feveral  Sorts  of 
MapJe,  yet  he  finds  no  great  Dif- 
ference in  them  we  have  in 
England.  Mr  Cook  fays^  tho* 
Authors  tell  us  of  more,  yet  he 
knows  but  one  Sort.  Thofe 
that  are  kept  ihred  up  to  mn  to 
Standards,  have  a  f^Tve  c\^ax Civiwi^ 
and  thofe  that  as:^TO\^ax^^^  ^^"^ 
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the  moft  knotty  and  fnll  of  Bors, 
it  being  a  Tree  thst  is  verjr  apt 
to  pat  out  fide  Blianches. 

It  is  a  Tree  tliat  ought  not  to 
grow  Tall  where  there  is  any 
Wood  or  Trees  under  it,  becanfe 
the  Leaves  have  a  clammy  Dew 
fticking  to  them;  which  being 
wafti'd  off  by  the  Rain,  glews 
I4>  the  Buds  of  whatfoever  Trees 
or  Buflies  grow  under  ir,  and  fo 
kills  them  ;  and  for  that  Realbn 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  planted  in 
Hedges  or  among  other  Wood. 

IFay  of  Propagatiom\  They 
are  multiplied  either  by  Seeds  or 
Layers^  or  from  the  Roots  of 
old  Trees  like  the  £/«r,  or  by 
Suckers  which  occiafions  their  be- 


ing fo  plentiful.  The  Seeds  like 
thofe  of  the  Afli-Tree  will  lie 
till  the  next  Year  after  they  are 
fown,  before  they  will  come  up, 
and  are  to  be  ordered  after  the 
(ame  Manner. 

They  do  not  run  down  with 
tap  Roots,  fo  much  as  many  o- 
ther  Trees  do,  and  therefore  may 
the  more  eafily  be  removed,  and 
may  be  tranfplanted  almoft  of 
any  Sixe  :  The  Time  for  remo- 
ving them  is  in  Odober  or  Fe- 
bruary. 

•Sb//.]  They  will  grow  in  al- 
moft any  Soil,  but  like  a  found 
dry  Mould  beft,  and  rather  on 
Hills  than  Bottoms. 

&•  Maracock  ;  fee  Passion- 
Flower. 

9.   March. 
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ed  with  whiteFrofts  in  the  Nights, 
hafly  Storms  rf  Hail  and  Rain, 
and  the  Winds  from  the  Eajh 
and  Nortb'EaJl^  which  are  very 
hurtful  to  fruitful  Trees,  then 
bloflbming ;  and  the  Showers 
which  fall  wounding  and  brui- 
fing  the  tender  Plants  that  ftand 
abroad,  a  Gardener  ought  to 
be  very  watchful  to  Ihelter  and 
defend  his  Trees  and  Plants  ftom 
the  Injuries  of  the  Weather. 

The  Sun  alfo  having  great 
Power  over  Plants,  and  the 
piercing  Winds  concurring  with 
the  hot  Gleams,  (torch  and  (hri- 
vel  the  tender  Shoots  of  thofe 
Plants  that  are  now  beginning  to 
fprout ;  they  ought  to  be  defend- 


Vi  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchin- 
Garden^  Orchard^  &c.] 

HIS  Month,  (hys  Mr.  Brad- 
y^},   being  gcjietally  attend- 


ed  from  their  Violence. 

And  altho'  we  have  now  ma- 
ny brisk  Showers,  they  do  not 
reach  very  deep  in  the  Ground  ; 
and  therefore  all  young  planted 
Herbs  or  Trees  ought  to  be  wa- 
tered, and  that  in  the  Morning, 
that  the  Frofts  coming  upon  the 
Plants  too  fbon  after  watering 
may  not  chill  the  Roots. 

If  any  thing  .that  ought  to 
have  been  done  in  the  former 
Months  has  been  negleSed  till 
now,  it  is  not  to  be  delayed  any 
longer. 

If  this  Month  prove  cold,  it 
will  be  feafomble  to  check  the 
pregnant  Buds,  till  a  more  fafe 
Seafon  ;  and  if  it  prove  dry, 
the  Country  People  account  it 
to  prefage  a  happy  born  Year. 

You  may  yet  prune  or  plant 
Trees  of  all  Sorts,  except  Win- 
ter Greens,  tho*  it  is  of  the 
lateft.  And  Mr.  Laurence  fays,  ^ 
it  is  high  Time  to  finifti  the  pru- 
ning of  P caches y  NeSarines  and 
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Aprieochy  that  the  fwelling  Blof- 
Ibms  be  not  rubb'd  oft'  in  the 
Performance,  if  delayed  longer. 

This  is  the  chief  Month  for 
grafting,  beginning  with  Pears^ 
and  ending  with  Apples  ;  only 
if  the  Spring  proves  forward  be 
the  earlier.  Pruiie  the  Grafts  of 
the  laft  Year,  and  cut  off*  the 
Heads  of  the  budded  Stocks. 
Cover  the  Roots  of  all  thofe 
Trees  that  you  laid  bare  the  pre^ 
ceeding  Winter ;  and  remove 
thofe  young  Trees  that  you  omit- 
ted before,  if  the  Bud  be  not 
too  forward. 

Plant  NeSarines  and  peaches^ 
but  do  not  cut  oft*  the  tap  Root 
of  them,  as  you  do  to  other 
Trees,  becaufe  it  will  do  them 
Injury. 

Sow  Peas  and  Beans  \  alfo 
fow  Cabbage^  Imperial  and  Silejia 
Lettuce  and  RaMJhes  among  your 
other  Crops  you  put  into  the 
Ground,  for  they  will  be  ripe 
and  gathered  before  the  others 
want  their  Place. 

Plant  out  fome  Colliflower 
Plaiit5,  to  come  aft^r  thofe 
planted  in  Autumn. 

Sow  Scorzonera  and  Saljify  ; 
and  |lip  Skirrets  of  the  preceed- 
ing  Year,  an4  leave  only  the 
tender  Fibres^  but  none  of  the 
greater  Roots  about  the  Plants. 

Plant,  Balm-,  Mint^  Penny- 
Rwaly  '  Rue^  Sage^  Savory^ 
Thyme^  and  moft  Sorts  of  Gar- 
den Herbs,  fweet  Herbs  and 
Summer  Flowers,  and  all  Gar- 
den Herbs  and  Flowers  that  have 
fibrous  Roots. 

About  the  middle  of  this 
Mouth  drefs  your  Afparagus  Beds, 

fop  the  Bn^s  will  b^gin  to  ip- 
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pear  above  Ground  early  in  A^ 
prtl;  fo  that  if  this  Work  be 
done  at  the  End  of  March,  you 
will  break  off*  many  of  the  Buds. 

Make  new  Plantations  of  Af- 
paragus  in  the  natural  Ground. 

Sow  Cabbages  and  Savoys  for 
a  Winter  Crop,  and  fome  Col^ 
liflowers  on  a  declining  hot  Bed, 
and  alfo  Sellery  for  early  blanch- 
ing. 

Sow  Sallads  in  a  warm  Place, 
alfo  Spinach^  Rape  or  Sorrel, 

Prcfs  your  Artichokes^  leaving 
only  three  or  four  Suckers  on 
each  ftrong  Root,  and  flip  off" 
the  reft  for  tranfplanting,  ff/r . 

Make  hot  Beds  for  Cucum^ 
bers^  Melons,  &c.  and  refrefh  your 
Cucumber  and  Melon  Beds  with 
hot  Dung,  and  alfo  fow  for  a 
full  Crop. 

About  the  middle  of  the 
Month  drcfs  and  ftring  Straw- 
berries. 

Sow  Chardones  to  be  tranf- 
planted  the  next  Month.  Tranf- 
plant  Lettuce  for  Cabbaging,  and 
to  ftand  for  Seed. 

Sow  Alefanders,  Bajil,  BeetSy 
Borage,  Buglofs,  Burnet,  Cabbage, 
Carrots,  Chervil,  Creffes,  Dilly 
Endive,  Fennel,  Gar  lid.  Leeks, 
Lettuce,  Marygolds,  Marjoram, 
Onions,  Orach,  Parfnips,  Parjley^ 
Peafe,  Purjlain,  Radijb,  Sellery, 
Sorrel,  Small  age.  Spin  age,  Skir- 
rets, Succory,  T'urnips  and  Sam- 
phire, which  will  grow  well  of 
French  Seed,  and  tranfplant  it  ii^ 
May. 

Plant  Chives,  divide  the  Roots 
of  'tarragon,  and  tranfplant  the 
Slips  about  eight  Inches  diftant. 

Towards    t\ve    l-v\^  oS.    ^\^ 
I  Month  fow   Frcwcb  ^\x^  Afncavi 

'  B  5  '^*^ 
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JffMygoUs^  Nafturtium  and  Pur- 
Jlain  on  hot  Beds. 

Dung  and  finoak  Orchards ; 
plant  Hops.  Now  is  a  feafona- 
ble  Time  to  drcfs  them.  Now 
is  the  Time  that  the  Bees  fit,  keep 
them  clofe  Night  and  Morning  ; 
and  if  the  Weather  prove  ill,  yoti 
may  remove  them. 

VroduSs  of  the  Kitchin-Garden, 

Winter  Spinach^  Cabbage^ 
SproutSj  Cabbage-PlantSy  Cole- 
vjorts, 

jifparagus  upon  the  hot  Beds 
made  in  February ;  Cucumiers 
upon  the  Plants  rais'd  in  JaHU" 
ary\  Kidney-Beans^  and  fome 
Peas  on  hot  Beds. 

Roots,  Red-beets^  fome  TWr- 
nips^  Radijb^s  of  Michaelmas^ 
and  Carrots  fbwn  in  July. 

Towards  the  End  of  the 
Month  Radipes  fown  on  the 
hot  Bed,  Hop  Buds  to  boil  in 
February^  fome  Purjlaiw^  and 
Tops  of  Tarragon. 

At  the  End  of  this  Month 
fcarlet  Strawberries  upon  hot 
Beds,  and  fome  Beans.  Alfo 
the  Stalks  and  tender  Sprouts  of 
7'urnips  are  accounted  a  good 
boird  Sallad,  and  in  the  Market 
arecall'd  Lupines. 

fruits  in  Primc^  or  yet  lajling'\. 

The  Golden  Ducket^  (Doucet) 
Loves  Pearmains^  Winter  Pear- 
mains^  John  Apples^  Pippins^ 
Runnetins^  &c.  Later  Bon  Chre- 
tien and  double  blojfom  Pear. 

^rJj-  fal^  dffxe  iff  the  Flower- 
Cardr;f  offci  Green-IIoufe* 
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Top  your  Rofe-Trees  near  a 
Leaf-Bud,  and  prune  off  the 
dead  and  withered  Branches, 
keeping  them  to  a  fingle  Stem. 

Slip  and  fet  Box  for  Edgings  r 
Part  or  flip  all  Sorts  of  fibrous 
rooted  Plants,  as  AJlers  of  all 
Sorts,  Cardinal  Flower^  Rofe 
Campion^  Holly-hocks^  Gentianella^ 
Monks^hoodf  fcarlet  Lychnis^  Per^ 
enmal  Sun-Flowers^  Sea-Pinks^ 
douhlewhite  Rockets^  and  Sweet" 
Williams. 

Sow  Stock  Gilliflowers^  and  on 
hot  Beds  the  lef s  tender  Exotick 
Seeds,  which  are  not  natural  to 
our  Climate,  as  Balfamines^  Con- 
volvulus  J  French  and  African  Ma'-- 
rygotds,  Nafturtium  Indicum^ 
efpecially,  the  little  blue  China 
or  Indian  Pink.  Thefe  ftiould 
not  be  fown  before,  becaufe 
they  would  touch  the  Glaflfes, 
before  they  can  have  Liberty 
enough  given  them,  for  they 
muft  not  be  ventured  abroad  in 
the  natural  Ground,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

Sow  Pinks^  Sweet-Williams^ 
Carnations^  B/^es,  Alaternus^ 
Pine  Kernels^  Phyllireay  and  per- 
ennial Greens. 

Defend  your  T'ulips  from 
Bh'ghts  ;  tranfplant  your  Carna^ 
tion  Layers  for  blowing,  if  they 
were  not  planted  out  at  Autumn^ 
which  is  the  bed  Time. 

Sow  Auricula  Seeds  in  Pots 
or  Cafes,  in  good  Earth  fome- 
what  loamy. 

Plant  Anemone  Roots  to  bear 
late ;  and  if  the  Seafon  be  dry 
water  them  ojuce  in  two  or  three 
Days. 

Give  frefli  Earth  to  the  Pots 
of  CamMnnU  PNrami<faffx  :  Al- 
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fb  ibw  their  Seeds,   and  takei     And  the  fime  ought  to  be  done 
Slips  from  their  Roots.  \  in  all  fevere  Weather  during  the 

Plant  Tmierqpfs  in  Pots  of 
frefh  Earth  :  Plant  and  make 
Layers  of  the  Pi^ffion-Tret^  to 
make  it  bear  Fruit.  Tranfplant 
the  Arhr  JuJUe^  and  fow  its 
Seeds. 

Sow  the  vMd  fpirtimg  Cucum" 
ber  and  Noli  me  tangere  in  natural 
Ground  ;  (bw  the  humble  and 
fenfitive  Plaftfs  on  the  hot  Bed. 
Graft  the  Spamifr  white  Jejfamime 
on  the  common  white  Englijh 
Sort.  If  any  Exetick  Plants, 
have  fuffered  in  the  Conferva - 
tory,  pot  them  into  the  hot  Bed, 
but  let  the  Earth  be  laid  thick 
upon  them  to  'defend  them  from 
the  Steam  <^  the  Dung, 

About  the  End  of  the  Month 
raile  Stocks  to  bud  the  Orange 
and  Lemons  on  :  Set  jlloes^  A- 

•  e 

momttmSj  DateSj  Lentils^  Le^ 
moHSy  Myrtles^  Oleanders^  Oranges^ 
and  other  tender  Trees  and 
Plants  in  the  Portico,  and  open 
the  Doors  and  Windows  of  the 
Green-Houfe  or  Confervatory 
to  enure  them  to  the  Air  by 
degrees  ;  but  do  not  truft  them 
at  Night  to  the  Weather. 

Carry  thofe  choice  AuricMla 
Seedlings  or  Plants,  that  have 
been  preferved  in  Pots,  into  the 
Shade. 

Tranfplant  Carnation  Seed- 
lings ;  earth  up  Layers,  and  cut 
off  the  infeded  Leaves. 

Take  Care  to  cover  Seedlings 
of  Baysy  CyprnSj  Firsj  PMlireas^ 
Pinesy  and  all  other  Winter- 
Greens  with  Straw  or  Peas 
Haulm,  till  they  have  pafsM 
two  or  three  Years  in  the  Nurfe- 
ry.  andarcfit  toberran^pJanted. 


Winter,  tho'  they  may  be  unco- 
vered in  good  Weather. 

This,  Mr.  Lawrence  lays,  is  a 
(eafonable  Time  to  remove  and 
plant  all  Winter-Greens,  Hollies^ 
Tewsj  Phyllireas^  &c. 

Water  your  Orange  and  Le^ 
man  Trees  frequently,  but  fpa- 
ringly  ;  ufe  them  to  the  Air  by 
degrees,  and  alfo  your  AnricnU 
Seeds ;  and  if  the  Weather  be 
warm,  give  a  little  Water  to  the 
Ficoides  that  are  mod  fucculent. 

Tranfplant    Ever-greens,   the 
Holly^  Phyllirea  and  Tew^   and 
fow  the  Seeds   of    Ever-green  * 
Privet. 

Flowers  now  blowing. 

Almondj  Anemones^  Winter^ 
Aconite^  Africocks^  Arbor  Juda^ 
Auriculaj  Brumal  Crocuffes  of 
all  Colours,  Chelidonium^  Crown 
Imperial^  Spring  Cyclamen^  Dai" 
JieSj  Dens  Caninus^  Ficoides^  Fri* 
tillariaj  Grape  Flower^  Stock  Gil*^ 
liflowers,  black  and  white  Z/^/- 
leborCj  Hefatica^  Iris^Sy  lellow 
Jonquils^  Laurtistinus^  Lencoinmj 
Dutch  Mezereon,  Narcijfus^  0- 
rangeSj  Polyanthos^  Pracoce  Tu^ 
lipSj  Primrofes^  Violets. 

xo.  Marjoram. 

Defcription*"]  r\  F      Marjoram 

^^  Monf.  Liger 
reckons  two  Sorts,  which  he  thus 
defcribes  ;  the  firft  flioots  6ut 
Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  woody, 
a  little  hairy  and  reddip^  di- 
viding themfelves  into  feveral 
finall   BtaucVvts^  ^\oti^   ^\J\Ocv 
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ing  their  Land  (hallow,  becaufe 
ft  is  apt  to  work  downwards ; 
but  others  are  for  laying  it  in 
deep  at  ilrft,  hecsLufc  the  Sun 
waftes  the  Fatnefs  of  it. 

Some  fay  Maries  agree  beft 
with  fandy,  lopfe  Land  ;  but 
there  is  no  Rule  without  an  Exr 
ception :  The  beft  way  to  know 
what  Lands  it  will  beft  agree 
with,  is  to  try  the  Experiment 
with  a  little  of  it,  pn  Lands  fup- 
pos'd  of  a  contrary  Nature  to  it. 

Maries  ought  to  be  us*d  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Depth  of  Earth 
that  they  are  laid  upon ;  and  over- 
marling  is  oftentimes  of  worfe 
Confequence  than  xmiitt'/narling. 

Maries  do'  not  make  fo  good 
an  Improvement  of  Lands  the 
firft  Year  as  afterwards. 

Some  propofe  the  Burning  of 
the  Marle^  and  then  laying  it  on 
Lands  ;  then  One  Load  will  go 
as  far  as  Five  unburnt. 

i^.Martagons,  TuRKSf 
TuRBANTS,  Mountain,  or 
CuRL*D  Lilies. 

Different   Kinds,    TP  H  E  S  E 
andDefcriptionJ]     ^   Flowers, 
fiys   Mr.  Bradley,    have    their 
Roots,  Flower,  Stems  and  Leaves 
not  unlike  thofe  of  the    Lily, 
hut   differ  from  Lilies   in    the 
frame  and  Order  of  their  Flow- 
ers ;    for  the  Bloflbms   of  the 
Martagons  hang  downwards,  and 
have  their    Petals    or  Flower- 
Leaves  curlM  or  turn'd  upwards, 
whereas     the  Lilies  have  not : 
They  blow  generally  about  Two 
^^ot  high;  their  Flowers  are  of 
*1   Colours,    feme    yellow, 
of  a  y^ar/a  Colour  rari- 
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oufly  fpotted  :  But  the  Vtrginian^ 
Martagon  has  its  Flower-Stem 
commonly  Three  Foot  high,  and 
commonly  exceeds  all  the  reft 
for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers, 
^nd  is  very  rare.  They  all  of 
them  love  a  light,  fandy  Soil,  and 
are  in  all  RefpeSs  cultivated  like 
the  Lily,  and  are  proper  Orna- 
ments for  Parterres. 

Mr.  Faircbild  reckons  Five 
forts  of  them ;  the  Common,  the 
Pompony-Martagon,  the  Imperial- 
Martagon,  the  IVhite-Martagon, 
the  Scarlet'Martagon, 

Monf.  Liger  reckons  Four 
forts  of  Martagons,  which  be  de- 
fcribes  as  follows, 

The  Great'Martagon,  bearing 
a  red  Flower,  crooked  and  benct 
ing  down  at  the  End  of  the  Stalk, 
which  keeps  it  up,  has  a  Stem 
between  Two  and  Three  Foot 
high,  without  any  Stalk,  clofe 
to  the  Stem,  fmooth  to  theTouch, 
and  of  a  deep  Gre^n. 

The  Second  fort  is  like  the 
Former,  excepting  that  it  bears 
fewer  Flowers,  and  they  not  fo 
red,  and  alfo  upon  a  lefs  Stem. 

The  Third  fort  is  like  the 
Former,  only  it  has  Bulbs  be- 
tween the  Leaf  and  the  Flower. 

The  Fourth  fort,  call'd  Pow- 
ponius^s  Martagon,  differs  from 
the  Other,  in  that  it  has  a  large 
Bulb,  wrap*d  up  in  very  little, 
thin  Shells,  and  its  Flower  is  of 
^yellow  Colour. 

IVay  of  Propagation,"]  They 
are  multiplied  by  their  Seed,  but 
more  readily  by  their  Bulbs,  which 
are  to  be  planted  a  Span  deep  in 
the  Earth,  and  at  leaft  the  fame 
Diftance  from  any  other  Flowers. 

He' 
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Me  ikys,  the  Martagofts  Bulbs 
fiiould  never  be  removed,  but 
when  you  deiign  to  plant  them 
^aia  immediately  ;  and  that  the 
Time  for  removing  them  is  when 
the  Flower  is  fallen,  at  which 
Time  they  quit  their  old  Roots. 
TTiefe  Bulbs,  that  look  like  Scales, 
if  they  are  planted  at  fuchTimes, 
they  will  in  Time  grow  to  be 
large  Roots. 

Mr.  Fairchild  j&ys,  the  Pompo* 
ny^Martagon  is  fo  great  a  Flower, 
that  he  has  feen  near  Threefcore 
Bloflbms  upon  one  Stalk. 

Thefe  Plants  will  bear  Froft 
better  than  Heat,  and  therefore 
it  is  proper  in  the  Sununer-Time 
to  fecure  their  Bulbs  fiom  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  by  covering 
them  with  Layers  of  Earth,  or 
by  giving  them  Water  frequently. 

13.  Marvel  of  Peru. 
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taken  up  and  dry'd,  and  wrap'd 
up  in  woollen  Rags,  and  fo  kept 
from  Moifture  all  the  Winter  : 
If  they  be  fet  in  the  Beginning  of 
lAarch^  they  will  thrive  and  bear. 
See  Nightjhade. 

i4«  Marygolds. 


•THIS  Flower  is  callM  the  Mar- 
^    vel  of  Peru^  hcoLnCe  of  the 
wonderful  Variety  of  its  Flowers, 
which  grow  on  the  iame  Root : 
They  are  propagated  by  SeeJs^ 
which  are  to  be  fet  the  Beginning 
ofApil^  in  hot  Beds,  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  remov'd  into  rich 
Earth,   where    they    may  have 
the  Benefit  of  the  Siln.    They 
flower  from  the  beginning  of  Ah- 
gufl  'till  Winter,  if  they  are  de- 
fended againft  the  Frofts :  If  they 
fail  to  flower  the  firft  Year,  they 
muft  have  Horfe-Dung  and  Lit- 
ter laid  to  them  before  the  Frofts, 
and  be  kept  covered  all  the  Win- 
ter, and  this  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  the  more  early  the  Year 
following.  After  they  have  done 
fLQVf&ingy  the  Roots  are  tobej 


JUiAAYGOLDS  aremulti- 
•  ■  ply'd  by  Seed\  they  flower 
moft  Part  of  the  Summer,  and  in 
I  Winter  too,  if  it  be  mild  ;  they 
may  be  transplanted  at  any  Time 
in  moift  Weather. 

Monf.  Liger  fays,  iSdarygoldf 
arc  fown  in  Beds  in  Marcb^  and 
in  open  Ground  in  September  or 
OSoher^  or  they  will  not  thrive  : 
If  it  be  in  open  Ground,  it  fliould 
be  in  fome  Place  that  does  not 
lie  cxposM  to  the  North ;  they 
muft  be  well  watered  and  weeded, 
and  \n  Winter  fliould  be  covered 
with  Mats  or  dry  Dung,  and 
fliould  not  be  uncovered  till  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  begins  to  be  fen- 
fible  ;  they  may  be  cultivated  in 
Pots  and  Boxes.  They  will  look 
very  well  in  a  Garden,  their 
Flowers  growing  in  Rays,  and 
being  of  a  beautiful  yellow. 

15.  The  Double  Marygold, 

T'HIS  Plant  is  callM  by  Bo- 
"■•  tanifts,  Caltha  Fhre  plem 
lutea ;  and  differs  little  from  the 
Former,  except  that  the  Flowers 
of  this  are  composed  of  many 
more  Leaves  This  is  rais'd  c€ 
Seeds  fown  in  March^  and  often 
on  Hot-Beds,  tranfplanted  and 
manag'd  like  other  Plants.  See 
Amaranthus. 

Ke%3 
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t6.  African  Marygolds. 

npHERE  are  Three  forts  of 
''-  jlfrican-MarygoldSy  which  are 
to  be  raisM  of  Seeds  fown  in 
yf^r/7,  and  fome  fow  them  in  a 
Hot-Bed  ;  but  in  a  favourable 
Spring  they  will  thrive  well  e- 
nough  without.  They  are  a 
Flower  that  blows  late,  as  in 
Auguft  and  September^  and  there- 
fore more  Care  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken of  them,  they  being  a  Plant 
to  be  renew'd  every  Year.  The 
Seed  fhould  be  gathered  of  the 
largeft  Flowers.  They  delight 
in  a  light  Mould;  and  when  new- 
ly fown  muft  be  watered,  and 
require  much  Sun.  See  Ftcoides. 

17.   Fig  Marygold,  fee 

FiCOIDES. 

18.  French  Marygold,  or 
Indian  Rose. 

'pHIS    Plant   Monf.   Liger 
•*•    defcribes  thus  ;  It  Ihoots  out 
ia  branchy  Stem,  of  abouf  Three 
Foot  high,    along  which  grow 
oblong  Leaves,  indented  on  the 
Edges,  and  growing  many  toge- 
ther on  one  Side ;  at  the  End  of 
thefe  grows  a  fingle  Leaf,  of  a 
grein  Colour,  pointed  at  theTop ; 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  grow 
the  Flowers  in  feveral  Flourifhes, 
divided   into  many  Parts,  feated 
on  an  Embryo,  and  contain'd  in 
a  fcaly  Cup,  almoft  half  round  : 
This   Embryo  becomes  a  Seed 
long  and  blackifh. 
^  This  Plant  will  thrive  in  any 
'  of  tolerably  good  Earth,  and 
fresjiomore  than  a  common 
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Culture  ;  or  if  you  would  be  cu- 
rious, fee  the  Female  Balfam- 
Apple  :  It  will  bear  the  Weather, 
but  requires  to .  be  watered  and 
weeded. 

This  Plant,  fays  Mr.  FaircMd, 
will  make  an  agreeable  Mixture 
in  Borders,  with  its .  beautiful 
Velvet  Flowers  intermix'd  with 
yellow  and  red  Colours.  It  flow- 
ers feveral  Months,  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  Annuals  we 
have.  It  may  be  fown  in  the 
Spring,  to  make  a  large  Plant ; 
but  Mr.  IFhitm'tl  fows  them  in 
Winter,  that  they  may  bloflTom 
in  a  narrow  Compafs  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Spring,  for  the  Sake  of 
thofe  that  have  but  very  little 
Room. 

19.   Maskets,  Maches,  cr 
Corn  Sallads. 

Tp  H  E  S  E  are  multiply^  only^ 
"*•  by  Seeds^  which  are  very 
fmall,  and  of  an  Orange  Colour ; 
and  are  a  fort  of  little  Sail  ad  that 
is  term'd  wild  or  ruftical.  They 
are  fown  in  Beds  about  the  End 
of  Auguft^  and  are  hardy  enough 
to  endure  the  Rigour  of  theFrofts ; 
and  if  let  alone,  will  propagate 
themfelves  without  any  Culture 
but  Weeding.-. 

20.  Master  WORT. 

IS  rais'd  of  Seeds^  or  Runnerst 
from  the  Roots. 

21.   Maternus. 

T  S  a  Shrub  which  is  very  hardy, 
•■'  and  a  fort  of  Species  of  the 
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Hedges,  being  as  eafily  m^- 
nag'd. 

22.  Matted. 

JUTATT'ED  Roots  are  fuch 
■*'^  as  are  entangled  or  platted 
together. 

23^  Maudlin,  or  Coastmary. 

T  S  raisM  by  Slips  or  Seeds ;  and 
•■•  flourifhes  moft  of  the  Summer- 
Months. 

24.  Maxechittle,  fee  Scar- 
let Jassemine. 

25.  May. 

Work   to  he  done  in  the  Kitchin- 
Garden^  Orchard^  &c.] 


Tn  H  E  Showers  which  fre- 
-■•  quently  fall  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Month  are  often 
mix'd  with  Hail,  which'are  very 
injurious  to  Vegetables ,  their 
Leaves  and  young  Fruit  being 
tender  :  But  after  the  Fifteenth 
of  this  Month  the  Weather  com- 
monly grows  favourable,  and 
Gardeners  commonly  fet  abroad 
their  Exotick  Plants  and  tender 
Shrubs,  that  have  been  confin'd 
in  the  Green-houfe. 
If  this  Month  proves  dry,  it 
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I  Look  to  the  Melon-Ridges^  as 
well  thofe  made  in  Februar'j  as 
thofe  in  April ;  weed  them,  and 
prune  off  the  Water-Branches, 
which  you  may  know  by  their 
Flatnefs ,  and  extraordinary 
Breadth. 

About  the  middle  of  this 
Month,  fow  Cucumbers  in  the 
natural  Ground,  to  be  ripe  in 
July  :  And  fow  alfo  the  Dutcb 
Brown  Lettuce^  to  be  planted 
out  the  next  Month  for  Cabbag- 
ing. Set  Sage  and  Rofemary  ; 
fow  Purjlainj  and  cover  your 
Cucumhers  no  longer.  If  yoii 
have  any  Imperial  and  Silejia  Let^ 
tuces  large  enough  to  be  replanted, 
replant  them  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
Imperial  are  already  cabbaged,  cut 
the  Tops  of  them  crofs-wifc,  that 
the  Flower-ftcms  may  have  Li- 
berty to  flioot,  in  order  to  their 
Seeding. 

Plant  all  forts  of  Winter-greens, 
and  fow  the  more  tender  Seeds, 
as  Sweet-Marjoram^  Bajil,  Thyme^ 
and  hot  aromatick  Herbs  and 
Plants. 

Tranfplant  Colly-flowers  ;  fow 
Radijhes^  Rounceval-Peas^  Pur- 
Jlain  and  Cabbages^  upon  natural 
Ground  ;  and  Endive^  to  be 
blanched,  without  Tranfplanting- 
If  your  Plants  are  large  enough, 
•make  your  firft  Drills  for  Sellery. 

Smoak  your  Orchard  ;    bind 


gives  great  Hopes  of  Plenty  oil  Hops  to  the  Poles,  and  make  up 
Corn;  and  if  cold,  it  is  an  Omeuj  '      ^''"'"   "''^'     ^''"      ^^ 
of  good  Health. 
If  any  thing  of  Work  remain 


the  Hills  after  Rain.  Deftroy 
Ncfts  of  Caterpillars,  and  Weeds,. 
efpecially  thofe  that  have  feather- 


undone,  which  fhould  have  been  j  ed  Seeds  ,  fuch  as  Dandelyon. 
done  the  laft  Month,  let  it  be  jj  which  are  by  the  Winds  carried 
done  in  this.  j  all  over  the  Garden.^ and  ace  K-axd- 

Thin  your  Salleting  and  other  fly  to  be  rooted  oux..      ^o^N  fev 
UerbSf  that  what  you  /cave  may  j  your  Bees   at  £vx\\  lito^t^^  ^"o^^ 
thrive  the  better.    ,  'expeaaSmrtu-   .  "P 
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PtffJuSs   of  the  Kitcbin  -  GoT" 
den^  &c. 

Ajparagus  iji  Plenty;  Colly- 
flowers  in  Perfedion,  many  forts 
of  Cabbage  -  Lettuces^  Burnet:^ 
Purjlain^  Cucumbers  ;  Kidney- 
beans  on  Hot-beds,  Artichokes^ 
Peas  ^  Beans  ^  Goofeberries  for 
Tarts.  Carrots  fown  in  Hot- 
beds in  February^  Spinach^  Scar- 
let-Strawberries^ May  and  May- 
Duke-Cherries^  Green- Africocks. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  FJovjer- 
Garden^  and  Green-houfe. 

Cut  down  the  Leaves  and 
Flower-ftems  of  bulbous  rooted 
Flowers,  that  have  done  Blow- 
ing, except  you  defign  them  to 
fi^d  for  Seed.  Gather  Anemone-- 
Seed;  fowGir»4/;o»-Seed.  Shade 
your  choice  T'ulips  from  the 
Noon-Sun  and  from  Rain.  Tye 
up  the  Spindles  of  Carnations, 

Sow  annual  Flowers,  as  the 
Annual-Stocky  Candy-T'uftSj  Ve^ 
nus  L^king-glafs^  &c.  Water 
Ranunculuses^  and  plant  out  Ama- 
ranthus*s. 

About  the  Tenth,  inarcH 
Orange  and  Lemon-T'rees  ;  the 
Spanijh  white  and  Indian  yellow 
Jajfemine  on  Stocks  of  the  com- 
mon white  yajfemine. 

If  the  Weather  be  gentle  and 
fettled,  when  you  fee  the  M«/- 
herry-T'ree  put  forth,  or  about  the 
Fifteenth^  bring  the  Orange  and 
Lemon-Trees  out  of  the  Confer- 
vatory ;  cleanfe  their  Leaves  from 
y^vRy  j£  a  Shower  of  Rain  does 

do  it;  give  them  frcih  Earth 

e  Surface;  and  alfo  tranf- 

«a  J  remove  them. 
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Towards  the  End,  cut  fomc 
Leaves  off  the  Opuntia  or  Indian 
Fig. 

When  the  Weather  is  fettled, 
tranfplant  from  the  Hot-bed  to 
open  Borders,  all  your  choice  An" 
nuals^  as  African  and  French  Ma- 
rygolds ,  Amaranthus* s ,  Bajils, , 
Capficums^  Convolvuluses^  &c. 

Plant  the  Cuttings  of  the  fa}- 
fion-Tree^  and  the  Cuttings  of  the 
Pyracantha  of  the  tender  Shoots* 

Flowers  now  Blowing. 

Aloes^  Anemones^  Annual-Stocks^ 
Antirrhinum^  AJphodel,  Spanip" 
Broom^  Candy-Tufts^  Canterbury- 
Bells^  Columbines^  Cyanus^  Cyti- 
fus^  Double-DaiJieSy  FeatherfeWj 
Ficoides^  Fox-gloves^  Fraxinella ^ 
Geraniums  ,  Stock  -  Gilliflowers  , 
Double  yelhw  Globe-flowers^  Gla^^ 
dioluSj  Honey-fuckleSj  Laburnum, 
Lark^fpurSy  Lilies,  Lupines,  Sin- 
gle -fcarlet  Lychnis  ,  Martagons , 
Marygolas,  Monks-hood^  Mulleins, 
Nymphea,  Oranges,  Orchis,  Dou- 
ble-Pinks, Sea-Pinks,  Periwinkles, 
Pyracantha,  Pceonies ,  Poppies , 
Ranunculuses,  Double  white  Roc- 
ket, Rofes,  Guilder-Rofes,  Spi^ 
re  J 5,  Spiderworts,  Sweet  -  Willi-* 
ams,  Syringa,  Tulips,  Valerian, 
Venus  Looking-glafs,  Musk-Violets, 
IVall-flowers, 

i6,    Meadow-Sai^fron, 
fee  Saffron. 

27.    Medlars. 

TH  E  Medlar-Tree  delights  in. 
loamy  natural  Soil,  and  re- 
quires but  little  Sun  ;  it  is  propa- 
gated b^  Gt^iva^  xi^^^  *e  Haw* 
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tionf  in  Mdrcb  ;  and  is  only  fit 
for  Standards  in  the  remote  Part 
of  a  Garden-  This  Fruit  (con- 
trary to  all  other  Fruits )  is  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  till  it  is  rotten  or 
decay'd. 
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28.   Medulla. 

E DULL  A  is  the  Pith  or 
Heart  in  Trees  or  Plants. 


29.   Me  LI  A  NTH  us. 

TpHE  Meliantbus^  fays  Mr. 
■*•  Bradley^  is,  as  he  fuppofes, 
cali'd  Melianthus  or  Honey-Flow- 
er^ from  a  Drop  or  two  of 
clammy  Juice  which  thefe  Flow- 
ers afford,  tailing  as  fweet  as 
Honey,  is  an  African  Plant,  yet 
bloffoms  freely  with  us,  if  they  are 
not  ufed  too  tenderly  ;  there  are 
of  it  two  Sorts,  the  Greater  and 
the  Lejfer.  The  larger  Sort, 
produces  Spikes  of  Flowers  e- 
very  Year  of  a  Coffee  Colour, 
and  is  (b  hardy  that  it  will  bear 
to  ftand  abroad  all  the  Win- 
ter. 

The  finaller  Sort  is  not  fo 
common  in  England  as  the  lar- 
ger ;  the  Flowers  are  very  beau- 
tiful, having  in  them  a  Mixture 
of  Red^  Green^  and  Tellow ;  thefe 
are  accounted  more  tender  than 
the  former,  and  are  commonly 
kept  in  the  Green-Houfe  ;  but 
he  is  of  Opinion  that  thefe  alfo 
might  be  enur'd  to  (land  abroad 
in  the  Winter  as  well  as  the 
larger  Kind. 

Both  thefe  Kinds  may  be  ea- 
fily  propagated  by  Slips  from  the 
Roots^  taken  from  the  Roots  any 
Time  between  May  and  Auguji  j 
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they  love  a  fandy  Soil  and  plen- 
tiful Watering,  efpecially  the 
larger  Sort. 

30.  Melons. 

T^R.  Collins  fays^  lAehn^eed 
^^  will  retain  its  prolifick 
Quality,  if  it  be  kept  dry,  fo  as 
to  grow  at  the  End  of  twenty 
Years ;  but  then  before  it  be  fown 
it  mufl  be  fteep'd  in  fome  Li- 
quor that  is  not  corrofive  as 
Milk,  or  Mead,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  its  Age.  If  it  be 
(ix  or  feven  Years  did,  it  will 
grow  pretty  well  without  foak- 
ing ;  if  it  be  ten  Years  old, 
twelve  Hours  will  be  enougji; 
if  it  be  twenty  Years  old,  twen- 
ty four  Hours. 

He  fays,  that  though  Seeds  of 
one  or  two  Years  old  will  not 
fail  to  grow  ;  yet  there  is  a  Dif- 
advantage  in  all  fuch  Seeds,  that 
they  will  fpend  themfclves  too 
frieely  in  their  Vines  without 
fruiting.  And  on  the  contrary, 
the  fuperfluous  Sap  is  very  much 
correSed  by  the  Age  of  the  Seal^ 
their  Joints  will  be  fhorter,  their 
Number  greater,  more  hardy  and 
better  tafled. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  that  all 
frefh  Seeds  of  Melons  will  pro- 
duce much  larger  Vines  than 
thofe  Seeds  that  have  been  kept 
feveral  Years.  That  new  Seed 
i.«  apt  to  draw  fuch  Plenty  of 
Nourilhment,  that  it  is  feldom 
prolifick  ;  for  too  hafty  thriving 
is  always  an  Enemy  to  breeding 
or  prolificity  :  fo  on  the  other 
Hand,  when  he  has  Coww  \MfxA 
Seeds  of  fevetv  ot  tvg^^  X^sacr 
old,  the  Vlue^  Vvaxt  >a^^vv  dt 
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jointed,    and  more    fuhje6l:  to 
bear  Fruit. 

Tthe  Kinds  of  Melons. 

Mr  Coltins  (of  all  the  Kinds  of 
Melon  Seeds  which  are  many)  re- 
commends the  fmall  Galloway^ 
the  black  and  whhe  Spanijhj  the 
wrought  green  T'urkey^  the  Ita- 
lian Wharted^  and  the  French  large 
Melons^  and  the  black  and  red 
Water-Melon  ;  but  the  laft'  are 
very  difficultly  rais'd  in  Eng- 
land, 

He  adds,  That  the  Seed  fown 
in  England  lofes  Part  of  its 
Colour  and  more  of  its  Tafte  ; 
and  therefore  advifes  to  get  the 
Seed  from  abroad  once  in  three 
Years. 

He  fiiys,  That  whereas  fome 
are  of  Opinion  that  the  fteeping 
th«  Seeds  in  feveral  Sorts. of 
Wine  will  mend  the  Tafte  of 
the  Fruit ,  he  aflerts  that  it  will 
have  no  fuch  EffeS. 

This  Fruit  are  ufually  call'd 
Musk-Melons  from  the  Pleafant- 
nefs  of  their  Scent.  Mr.  Mor- 
timer reckons  only  two  Sorts, 
the  large  ribVd  Melon^  and  the 
fmall  round  Melon. 

Of  making  the  Seed  Beds'], 
Mr.  Collins  direSs  the  hot  Beds 
to  be  made  with  Litter  from- the 
Dung  that  has  been  made  about 
a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  about 
five  Foot  wide,  and  four  Foot 
high,  and  of  what  Length  Ihall 
be  thought  convenient.  He  or- 
ders that  Straw  be  laid  on  the 
Bed  a  Foot  thick,  which  will 
**'*-Te   the  Heat   equally  in   three 
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rife  in  Patches.  The^  the  Straw 
being  taken  away,  the  Bed  is  to 
be  cover'd  four  Inches  deep, 
either  with  rotten  Dung  of  the 
laft  Years  Ridges,  or  elfe  with 
Cow  Dung. 

Of  fovjing  Melon  Seed].  He 
advifes  to  fet  two  Rows  of 
Glaffes  the  length  of  the  Bed, 
and  as  much  toward  the  Middle 
of  it  as  can  be  to  preferve  Heat ; 
and  to  raife  little  Hills  of  rich 
fifted  Mould  where  thefe  Glaffes 
are  to  ftand,  which  when  made 
flat  at  the  Top,  will  remain  a* 
bout  fix  Inches  Diameter  wider 
than  the  Glafs  ;  and  thefe  Glaffes 
are  to  ftand  four  Inches  one 
from  the  other;  to  find  out  when 
the  Heat  of  the  Bed  rifes,  you 
may  thruft  in  your  Finger. 

He  advifes  then  to  fcatter  the 
Seed  on  the  Hill,  fo  as  it  may 
come  up  two  Inches  diftant  un- 
der the  Glafs  ;  and  that  it  be 
pricked  in  about  an  Inch  and  co- 
vered. 

The  Timt].  He  accounts  the 
beft  Time  for  fowing  Melons  to 
be  about  the  12th  oi  February y 
and  then  the  Plants  will  come 
ftrong  and  large,  an(l  will  be  fit 
to  be  planted  out  toward  the 
End  of  March^  and  fo  forward 
till  the  middle  of  April^  and  fo 
you  will  have  Melons  to  cut  in 
Time,^  which  Times  of  fowing  ; 
he  having  obferv'd  never  mifs'd 
of  a  Crop  for  more  than  twenty 
Years. 

He  adds,  that  fome  to  hive 
them  early   ripe   fow  them  the 


beginning  of  "January  or  fooncr, 
and   have  fome  ready  to  cut  in 
four  Days.     If   this  be  notl^/?r/7;  but  then  this  early  Fruit 
;►  Ac /ays,  It  will  be  apt  to  i  will  ndlVvei  b^  fc  &v^  10  the 
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Eye,  nor  delicate  to  the  Palate  ; 
becaufe  the  Air  will  flirink  the 
Vines  and  make  them  finall, 
and  the  Sun  which  gives  them 
both  their  Colour  and  Tafte,  is 
too  far  diftant  at  that  Seafon  to 
afford  them  fufficient  Heat.  But 
fuch  alfo  muft,  he  lays,  be  riifcd 
in  Pots  and  renewed  into  frelh 
Beds  to  continue  an  equal  Heat. 

Culture  after  Sowing],  The 
Seeds  fown,  as  he  has  before  di- 
refted,  he  lays  will  appear  in 
four  or  five  Days.  And  if  the 
Sky  proves  clear,  they  muft  have 
but  little  Sun,  becaufe  it  will 
loon  draw  the  Heat  of  fo  frelh 
a  Bed  to  that  degree,  that  in  an 
Hour  or  two's  Time,  the  Leaves 
Which  are  callM  the  Deaf  Eats 
will  twirl  or  coffer ;  and  if  the 
Weather  proves  ftorrtiy  or  cold, 
they  muft  have  but  little  Air.. 

When  they  have  grown,  that 
their  third  Leaf  is  as  big  as  a 
fix  Pence,  the  ftrongeft  of  them 
muft  be  taken  oft',  and  eight  or 
ten  of  thefe  muft  be  prick'd  at 
equal  Diftances  all  over  the 
Glafles.  You  muft  alfo  (lir  up 
the  Mould  and  fmell  to  it ,  and 
if  it  be'  grown  fufty,  you  muft 
mingle  fotne   frefli  MouldVith 

it- 

A  little  Water,  he  fays,  will 
make  the  Plants  ftand  the  Sun 
the  fooner,  efpecially  if  the 
Weather  be  fine,  and  he  gives 
this  Reafon  for  it ;  that  as  long 
as  the  Water  fills  the  Pores  of 
the  Earth,  the  Beanis  of  the  Sun 
cannot  hurt  the  Root  of  the 
plant. 

Of  Covering  theni .]  He  re- 
commends Wheat  Straw  as  the 
beft  arid  wanhcR,  Coveting  for 
.  Vol.  II. 
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them,  and  prefers  it  before  Mats ;  • 
becaufe  the  Straw  may  eafily  be 
laid  clofe  between  and  round 
about  as.  well  as  on  the  Top  of 
the  Glafles,  as  much  as  you  ^ 
pleafe,  and  according  to  the  Cold- 
nefs  of  the  Weather,  or  Age  of 
the  Bed. 

Glajfss  better  than  Frames.']  . 
He  lays,  he  approves  of  Glalfes 
as  better  to  raife  tAelons  than 
Frames,  becaufe  if  a  Damp  fhould 
arife  in  one  part  of  the  Bed,  it 
will  not  affefi  the  Whole,  and 
may  be  eafier  let  out  from  under 
a  Glafs  than  a  Frame,  Without 
chilling  the  whole  Bed. 

He  advifes  that  the  Glafles  be 
taken  off  and  wip'd  in  good 
Weather  for  about  an  Hour  at 
a  Time,  and  fet  by  to  dry  the 
Bed,  which  will  c:rry  the  Plants 
till  they  come  to  the  Ridge. 

If  the  Plants  grow  tall,  he 
advifes  to  cut  them  off,  and  to 
have  but  two*  Joints  that  they  may 
throw  out  ftronger  and  more 
proper  Vines  in  order  for  the 
Ridges  ;  but  then  this  pruning 
muft  be  about  ten  Days  before 
they  are  remov'd  to  the  Ridge, 
and  in  fair  Weather. 

As  for  any  ObjcSion  made 
againft  Straw,  as  to  its  harbouring 
of  Mice  which  will  crop  off 
the  Plants,  he  fays,  the  Mice 
will  feldom  hurt  the  Plants,  be- 
caufe there  is  generally  fome 
Corn  in  the  Straw;  but  that 
may  alfo  be  prevented  by  ftrew- 
ing  fome  Corn  under  the  fi%,% 
Which  will  divert  therti  till  they 
can  be  caught  in  Traps. 

Of  making  Ridges.]   Towards 

the  latter  End  o?  Marcb.,  o\:  ^ 

'Beginning  o£   A^rW,^  ^oxv  xwai^t 
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begin  to  make  Ridges  for  your 
Melons^  of  the  fame  Kind  of 
Dung  you  made  the  Seed-Bed  ; 
make  them  about  four'  Foot 
wide,  and  two  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  tread  it  down  well,  and 
water  it  to  the  Bottom,  and  in 
two  or  threie  Days  the  Heat  will 
rife,  then  cover  it  with  coldDung 
of  the  lad  Year  about  three 
Inches  thick,  and  beat  it  down 
clofe  with  the  Back  of  the  Spade, 
and  the  next  Day  the  Heat  will 
come  thro'  this  Covering,  and 
then  make  the  Hills  for  the 
Plants  about  fix  Inches  deep  of 
warm  good  Mould,  ^s  is  direS- 
ed  in  the  Seed-Bed. 

Of  tranfplanting  them  on  the 
Ridges.']  The  next  Day  plant 
the  Plants  under  a  Glafs,  fet- 
ting  them  up  to  their  Necks 
in  Mould,  do  this  in  the  Even- 
ing, and  water  them  immediate- 
ly. Let  there  be  five  Foot 
Diftance  between  Plant  and 
Plant ;  and  lay  a  Wifp  of  Wheat 
or  Peas  -  Straw  on  the  Glafs, 
againft  the  Sun,  only  for  three 
or  four  Days,  which  is  better 
than  Mats. 

He  adds,  that  four  Foot  being 
allowed  for  the  Breadth  of  the 
Ridge,  which  is  fufficient  to  keep 
the  Plants  warm,  and  to  allow 
for  the  (hrinking  of  the  Roots, 
in  about  three  Week's.  Time  the 
Plants  will  have  crept  to  the  Out- 
fide  of  the  Ridge  ;  and  then  you 
muil  lay  Mould  all  over  the 
Ridge,  as  deep  as  you  did  under 
the  Glafles.  The  Bed  lying 
fo  long  uncover'd  was  only  to 
^'^pofe  of  that   naufeous  Heat, 

'c/j  m  ffr/l  did  riie  from  the 
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Then  three  Weeks  after  you 
have  made  your  Ridge,  you  mull 
fill  up  two  Foot  of. the  four 
Foot  Alley  that  you  made  be- 
tween your  Ridges  towards  the 
South^  and  ten  Days  after  that 
fill  up  two  Foot  more  towards 
the  North^  and  lay  good  Earth 
about  eight  Inches  deep  on  thefe 
laft  Alleys ;  and  this  will  caufe 
and  preferve  an  additional  Heat, 
till  a  great  part  of  your  Fruit  is 
fet,  which  if  the  Beds  were 
made  fo  wide  at  once,  mod  of 
the  Fruit  for  the  firft  Fortnight 
would  drop  off. 

The  Plants  fhould  be  watered 
afToon  as  fet,  to  preferve  their 
Leaves  from  falling  off ;  for  at 
firft  too  much  Steam  will  be 
apt  to  arife,  and  the  Stench  of  a 
frefli  Bed  will  occafion  them  fo 
to  do.  Therefore  the  Mould 
muft  be  puird  away  about  three 
Inches  yvide,  and  one  deep  on 
two  Sides  of  the  Glafs,  that 
the  Air  may  come  in,  which  will 
force  away  the  Steam. 

Hovj  to  order  them  on  the 
Ridges,]  The  Plants,  as  he  had 
direfted,  having  been  taken  off 
at  tht  Middle  of  their  ftrongeft 
upright  Branch  in  their  feeding 
Bed.  He  does  not  think  there 
will  be  any  occafion  of  pruning 
them  on  the  Ridges,  till  they 
are  not  to  be  kept  within  their 
Glafs.  And  their  Mould  being 
laid  all  over  the  Bed  eight  Inches 
thick,  he  advifes,  that  one  Per- 
fon  ihould  take  off  a  Glafs,  and 
hold  the  Branches  of  the  Plants 
from  the  Bed  on  one  fide,  while 
another  with  his  Foot  treads 
flat,  and  with  his  Toe  clofe  to 
\the  Roots  o£  l\v^  V\mx.'s»^  ^^wtly 
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at  firft  ronnd  the  Hole,  and  af- 
terwards fo  hard  that  it  will 
bear  his  Weight,  axid  fo  back- 
ward round  the  Hole,  ftill  keep- 
ing his  Toe  towards  the  Root. 

He  gives  this  Reafon  for  this 
Diredion,  becaufe  if  ihis  Tread- 
ing were  not  done  cautioufly  by 
going  acrofs  the  Ridge,  the 
yielding  of  the  Mould  would 
tear  the  Roots  to  Pieces. 

When  this  is  done  in  each 
Hole,  the  whole  Ridge  muft  be 
trampled  with  the  Alleys , 
which  are  (opposed  now  to  lie 
at  an  equal  Height  with  the 
Ridge.  But  this  (hould  not  be 
done  in  wet  Weather,  if  it  can 
be  helpM,  becaufe  then  the  Ridge 
will  be  apt  to  crack. 

When  this  is  done,  hold  up 
the  Plants  again,  and  lay  a  Baf- 
ket  of  dry  Mould  from  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  to  near  a 
Yard  wide,  and  an  Inch  thick, 
as  loofe  as  you  can  round  each 
Hole. 

If  after  this  any  part  of  the 
Bed  or  Alleys  fliould  crack, 
they  muft  be  houghed  for  about 
nn  Inch. 

In  this  way  of  Management, 
he  propofes  two  Advantages. 

I.  That  the  Ground  being 
trod  fo  hard,  and  being  kept  fb 
loofe  to  the  Roots,  fupplies  more 
Nourifliment ;  and  the  Beams  of 
the  Sun  (which,  he  fays  he  has 
known,  kill  extraordinary  good 
Crops  of  Fruit,  by  darting  too 
freely  through  the  Pores  of  fuch 
hollow  Earth)  are  thereby  kept 
out ;  and  as  the  Drought  cannot 
get  in,  £b  they  cannot  want  much 
Water,  which  fpoils  both  the 
CoJour    aad  Ta/le  of  Melons^ 
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and  alfo  often  decays  the  Roots 
themfelves. 

2.  The  Ground  being  kept  fo 
clofe,  the  Heat  which  arifes  from 
the  Dung  cannot  fo  foon  evapo* 
rate,  and  therefore  muft  invigo*- 
rate  the  Plants  a  longer  Time. 

He  advifes  Watering  not  above 
twice  or  thrice  inaSealon,  and 
that  in  an  Evening  :  But  if  the 
Weather  prove  hot  and  dry  for 
a  long  Time,  if  the  Root  wants 
Water,  fome  Leaves  will  begin 
to  coffer,  and  then  they  muft  be 
watered. 

He  lays.  That  where  it  can  be 
done,  the  Ground  fliould  be 
hough'd,  and  the  Mould  which 
was  laid  under  the  Glaffes  fliould 
be  ftirr'd  with  the  Back  of  a 
Knife,  very  fine  and  light,  which 
will  break  thofe  little  Pipes 
and  Channels  that  Watering  had 
forced  ;  and  when  dufty,  the 
Sun  cannot  pierce  it  as  before. 

Of  Pruning  Melons,  ]  Thefe 
Plants  are  to  be  prun'd  difcre- 
tionally ,  according  to  their 
Healthjulnefs  ;  ftrong  and  hardy 
Plants  require  more  Pruning  than 
thofe  that  are  weak  and  tender  : 
When  Mf/o»-Plants  throw  out 
a  great  many  fmall  Vines  at  Three 
or  Four  Inches  Diftance  from  the 
Root,  you  muft  prune  away  half 
the  Number  of  them  with  a  Pair 
of  Sciflars  when  there  is  a  clear 
Sky,  or  otherwife  it  will  be  apt 
to  rot  the  Vines  ;  and  whatfo- 
evcr  you  cut  off,  you  muft  leave 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  from  the  . 
Joint  below  it. 

He  fays.  That  it  is  the  com- 
mon Pradice  of  Gardervets.^  lo  cMt. 
off  the  Vines  a  "Jomt.  ot  T^vto^- 
yond  the  Fruit,  bccaxxfc  xY\s.^  ^•k^ 
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TTjat  the  Sap  has  the  lefs  to  feed^ 
and  confequently  the  Fruit  will  be 
the  larger. 

But  he  having  direSed  the  Set- 
ling  of  but  Two  Plants  in  a  Hole, 
and  at  Five  Foot  Diftance,  which 
will  cover  the  Ridge,  there  will 
be  a  Necellity  (with,Scifl&rs)  to 
cut  a  Foot  wide  on  each  Side, 
to  walk,  prune,,  water  or  gather 
the  Fruit* 

His  Pradice  is,  inftead  of  flop- 
ping the  ftrongeft  Vines,  to  take 
off  half  the  weak  ones,  which 
take  away  more  Nouriftunent 
from  the  Root,  than  what  grows 
beyond  the  Fruit  upon  the  ftrong- 
eft Shoots.  And  befides,  he  fays, 
the  Sap  draws  more  freely  to  the 
Fruit,  when  it  has  the  Liberty  of 
paffing  by  it  for  fome  Diftance, 
than  when  it  is  obligM  to  ftop  at 
the  Fruit ;  for  there  are  different 
Natures  in  a  Plant ;  the  one  pro- 
per to  the  Growth  of  the  Vine, 
and  no  Vine  can  have  the  Strength, 
which  by  Nature  it  ought  to  have, 
'till  bbth  are  made  excrtive  of 
their  Qualities. 

Therefore  he  advifes.  That  if 
you  do  prune,  to  leave  at  leaft 
Four  Joints  beyond  the  Fruit. 

But  his  chief  Reafon,  he  fays, 
for  leaving  half  the  fmall  Vines 
in  each  Hole,  is,  That  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Crop  is  expeSed 
from  thofe  Vines,  becaufc  grow- 
ing neareft  the  Root,  they  always 
produce  the  bcft  tafted  Fruit. 

He  adds  a  Remark,  That  ge- 
nerally towards  the  latter  End  of 
June^  Showers  of  Rain  fall,  and 
.after  that,  the  Sun  Ihines  upon 
the  Plants  with  fo  great  Heat, 
that  where  a  Drop  of  Wet  hangs 
poa  a  Vine,  the  Bczms  of  the 
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Sun,  in  drying  it  up,  will  draw  a 
Hole  in  the  Vine,  which  Hole  will 
imbibe  the  water  the  nextRain  that 
falls,  and  rot  the  Place,  and  caule 
theLofs  of  a  greatQuantity  both  of 
Fruit  and  Vines ;  which  if  it  hap- 
pens, they  will  want  no  Pruning. 

As  to  knowing  theRipenels 
of  Melons  by  the  Cracking  of  the 
Stalk  at  the  Head  of  the  Fruity 
or  by  Smelling  under  the  Glafs 
or  to  the  Fruit,  he  fays,  fome 
Kind^  of  Fruit,having  thickRinds, 
will  crack  at  the  Stalk,  and  be  fit 
for  the  Table  before  the  Scent 
can  penetrate. 

He  hints  alfo,  That  Ladies 
fhould  not  be  jnvited  into  a  Me- 
lonry^  left  Nature  fliould  at  that 
Time  be  in  its  Venereal  Dif- 
charge ;  becaufe  it  has  not  only 
an  imaginary,  but  to  real  an  In- 
fluence on  Melons  newly  fet,  that 
they  will  moft  of  them  drop  off*: 
This,  be  lay's,  he  has  had  the  fa- 
tal Experience  of,  fo  as  to  be 
obliged  to  deny  them  Entrance 
into  his  Melonry. 

Their  Culture,  ]  After  they 
have  been  planted  about  a  Fort- 
night, they  will  be  in  a  growing 
Pofture,  and  then  if  the  dry  Eaft- 
erly  Winds  are  ceafed,.  the  Glaf- 
fes  fliould  C  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day )  be  tilted  up  an  Inch,  for 
Two  or  Three  Hours,  to  give 
them  Air,  that  they  may  be  en- 
ur'd  to  the  Weather  by  Degrees. 

Suppofing  the  Plants  to  be  fully 
fet,  the  common  Time  allow'd 
for  their  Ripening  is  Forty  Days, 
during  which  Time,  if  the  Earth 
be  very  dry, .  they  ought  to  be 
watered  now  and  then,  but  very 
fparingly,  becaufe  they  delight 
\  not  in  ^b^Mvfii^v:^  ot  Water ;  nor 
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will  the  Fruit  be  fo  well  tafted, 
£f  the  Plants  are  kept  too  moift. 

It  is  a  common  Praftice,when 
Melon-PloMts  are  fct,  to  pinch 
or  prune  off  the  Running  Bran- 
ches two  Joints  above  the  Fruit, 
fo  that  all  the  Sap  of  the  Branch 
may  be  turn'd  intp  the  young 
Fruit,  to  nourifli  it^  which  will 
contribute  to  making  the  Fruit 
larger,  if  it  be  well  defended  with 
Leaves  from  being  fcorch*d  with 
the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  during  the 
Time  of  its  Growth  :  But  after- 
wards it  cannot  be  well  too  much 
exposM  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
( even  altho*  it  receive  it  through 
a  Glafi  )  which  will  forward  the 
Ripemng  of  it  ;  and  it  may  be 
known  when  it  is-  ccyne  to  its 
due  Ripenels,  by  the  agreeable 
Odour  it  will  fend  forth. 

While  the  Vines  are  growing, 
the  Earth  they  run  upon  (hould 
be  kept  well  weeded,  and  the 
Surface  (hould  be  gently  ftirr'd, 
becaufe  their  Roots  are  tender, 
and  always  (hoot  out  in  Length 
as  far  as  the  Branches  reach. 

Mr.  Bradley  mentions  three 
Things  praftifed  by  Gardeners, 
in  the  Culture  of  Melons^  which 
he  does  not  well  approve  of, 

1 .  When  a  Melon  is  in  Blof- 
fom,  they  pull  off  all  the  falfc 
Bloflbms^  becaufe  they  imagine 
they  would  weaken  the  Plant : 
Whereas  he  (ays.  If  thofc  are  the 
Male-Flowers,  as  they  feem  to 
be,  then  it  is  they  th^  are  or- 
dain'd  by  Nature  to  fet  the  Fruit, 
and  it  muft  needs  be  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  Plant  to  puU  them  off. 

2.  It  is  a  conunon  Praflice  to 
lay  the  feveral  Leaders  of  the 
Vines  at  &qnal  Diddnccs  from 
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one  another,  and  often  to  lift 
them  up  to  view  the  young  Fruit, 
which  is  very  prejudicial  to  them, 
becaufe  the  Veilels  that  convey 
the  Juices  to  the  Fruit  are  very 
tender,  and  are  liable  to  bebruis'd 
by  the  leaft  bending  from  the 
Place  of  their  natural  Growth. 

3.  It  is  very  common  to  ex- 
pofe  the  Fruit  to  the  Sun,  by 
taking  away  the  Leaves  from 
about  it,  which  is  prejudicial ; 
for  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  falling 
direftly  upon  Plants,  dries  and 
pinches  their  VefTels ;  fo  that  the 
Sap  not  having  a  free  Paflagc,  it 
cannot  fill  the  Plant  fo  foon  and 
fo  plentifully,  as  if  the  Parts  were 
larger  and  more  open,  as  they 
always  are  in  the  Shade :  For 
the  immediate  Heat  of  the  Sun 
is  not  neceflary  for  the  Growth 
of  the  Fruit,  but  only  for  the 
Ripening  of  it ;  for  any  fort  of 
Fruit  grows  beft  in  the  Shade. 

Mr.  Mort'tmer  fays,  The  Seeis 
of  Melons  ihould  be  fteepM  in 
Milk  for  twenty-four  Hours  be- 
fore they  are  fown;  and  fome  ftcep 
them  in  Wine  and  Sugar  ;  they 
(hould  be  fown  in  Hot^bcds  in 
February ,  at  the  Full  of  the 
Moon,  putting  two  or  three 
in  a  Hole  about  an  Inch  deep  ; 
and  that  towards  the  End  of  Afr'tl 
they  are  to  be  taken  put  of  the 
Hot-bed,  and  planted  at  two 
Foot  Diftance  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  grow  all  the 
Summer  in  Beds,  wherein  large 
Holes  being  made,  are  to  be  fill'd 
with  a  rich,  light  Mould.  Care 
alfo  is  to  be  taken '  in  Planting 
them,  that  neither  the  Root$  or 
Plants  do  touch  the  Dmxv^.  TVsr. 
be(l  Time  of  P\mx.m%  i\n&vc^\\" 
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sn  Ereoii^  after  2  £iir  Dxj,  sf-jbrndor  tbe  Wind  fiom  blowing 
ter  wbidi  ther  mnft  be  watered ;  than  aboot ;  and  alio  to  heighten 
and  defended  fiom  Ac  Son  and  i  tficm  vp  widi  fixne  good  warm 
Cold  for  three  or  feor  Dm  to- 1  Mould  mien  tbey  are  inBloflbm, 
gcther.  If  the  Groond  yoa  plant  |aad  tte  will  pieFent  them  from 
them  on  be  wet  GrooiKi,  orl&Uin;  offl 
fiicfa  as  is  ape  to  hold  Moiifairc,!  When  the  JUehms  are  grown 
then  lay  Bruih  Faggots  attheBot'|l«8Cy  70a  n»  coirer  them  with 
torn  of  the  Trench,  to  nsftetfae  fqiureGla(s-&feorGlafi-Bells, 
moiftuie  fink  awavfrom  tbe  dang.  ^  fi>  that  a  little  Air  may  get 
When  tbe  Earth  is  recy  dry  jinider  the  Gbds  at  Night,  and  lay 
and  hot,  they  moft  be  moderate-  [^  TOe  under  each  MeloHy  that  it 
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ly  water^'d  two  or  three  Times 
a  Weei^ ;  bat  yoa  mnfi  take 
Care  not  to  wet  tie  Leares.  If 
the  Weather  be  too  rainy,  corer 
them;  for  too  reach  Wet  is  Tery 
prejadicial  to  them. 

If  yoa  percehre  no  Frait,  be 
advi(es  to  est  og"  tbe  Tops,  to 


nuke  them  bear  ;  and  when  the  T«/bo  ondemead^  and  when  the 

T^         •_    •  •  ___.*-  "IC ll_     £\ ?i?     "^ %  J      ^ 


Fniit  becias  to  appear,  to  cot  oi 
thofe  Bloflbms  tJiat  are  likely  to 
bear  no  Froit ;  and  alio  the  bar- 
ren Branches  and  finall  Tendrils, 
and  whatfocvcr  you  may  think 
may  rob  the  Fruit  of  iis  NToariih- 
mcnt,  leaving  not  aborc  three 
or  four  McloKs  upon  one  Plant- 
Nip  off  the  fmall  Shoots,  thit 
drnw  off  the  S::p  of  the  leading 
Branches,  and  leave  not  above 
three  or  four  of  rf^c  mofl  vigo- 
rous Branches,  whofe  Knots 
grow  ncaicrt  to  one  anotha*: 
When  the  Melw  is  ^rown  sbout 
the  Size  of  a  Tennis-ball,  nip  o? 
the  Shoot  at  fome  Dillance  he- 
!^d  them  ;  and  if  you  leave  nor 
«W'c  ope  Meltfu  on  a  Branch,  it 
will  mate  them  grow  the  lai^er  - 
aadslwais  leave  that  which  is 
Dcareft  tiac  principal  Stem,  the 
rtfi  oeia^  of  Ifcle  Value, 
iit  adraij  to  peg  the  Bsanches 
»»  »aS9  boiled  Sticks^  to 


may  lie  the  wanner. 

When  the  Frait  is  ripe,  turn 
it  three  or  four  Days  before 
yoa  cot  it,  that  it  may  be  the  bet- 
ter rqxncd  on  all  Sdes  :  You 
may  Imow  when  they  are  ripe,  by 
the  Odoor  they  yield,  and  when 
tfa^  b^iH  to  gild   and    grow 


Stalk  feems  as  if  it  would  part 
trom  tbe  Fraic  It  is  bed  to  be 
Twenty-four  Hours  after 
8S  been  gadiered,  and  fhould 
5e  firft  pat  into  a  Pail  of  cold 
Water,  to  make  it  eat  cool 
and  pleafimt. 

The  Seeds  of  the  moft  early 
r^  ooght  to  be  preferv'd  ;  and 
thole  Seeds  that  lie  on  the  Sunny- 
Side  of  the  Mehm  are  the  bed. 

Mr.  Brmdley  lays,  The  Italians 
have  xMeku  which  is  conmionly 
ripe  about  Cbhjbmafs,  which  is 
cdeem^d  among  them  as  a  Rarity, 
and  is  alfo  cultivated  hi  Emgland; 
for  the  ordering  of  which,  he 
gives  the  following  Direftions : 

You  mull  &w  the  Seeds  in  a 
Bed  moder;:tely  warm,  towards 
the  latter  End  of  /fyril  or  Begin- 
ning of  J/rf>  ;  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  are  to  be  fo 
ordered,  that  the  Fruit  may  not 
come  to  ta  fall  Growth  till  the 
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latter  Ead  of  September^  or  Mid- 
dle   of   OSoher  ;   the    natural 
Warmth  of  the  Summer  will  be 
fufficient  to  efFeft  this  of  it  felf 
without  the  Afliftance  of  Art,' 
'till  the  cold  Evenings  in  Auguji 
begin  to  come  in,  and  then  both 
Plants  and  Fruit  muft  be  (helter'd 
from  the  cold  Dews  and  Frofts, 
'till  you  think  the  Fruit  is  at  its 
full  Growth.    In  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  you  muft  ftrip  the  Leaves 
off  the  Plants,  and  let  the  Sun 
dry  the  Stalks,  and  pull  them  up 
by  the  Roots,  and  hang  them  in 
fome  Place  well  expos'd,  'till 
they  are  more,  thoroughly  dry'd, 
and  afterwards  hang  them  up  by 
the  Stalks  in  a  dry  Room,  or  lay 
them  up  in  Bran  or  dry  Sand,  to 
keep    them  from  the  Air  'till 
Chriftmafs  ;  and  if  at  that  Time 
you  find  they  are  not  ripe  enough, 
you  may  wrap  them  up  in  a  Cloth, 
and  lay  them  in  a  Horfe-Dunghill 
for  Twenty-four  Hours ;  and  this 
will  put  their  Juices  into  a  Fer- 
ment^ and  add  to  their  Ripenefs. 

The  Ambition  of  Gardeners 
about  London^  being  to  produce 
lAelons^  ^c.  before  and  after 
their  natural  Seafon,  Mr.  Bradley 
lays  down  the  following  Rules 
for  Raijing  and  Cultivating  them 
at  thofe  Times,  as  follows : 

He  laysj  It  is  ufual  with  Gar- 
deners to  make  their  Seed-beds 
for  early  Melons  in  January^  al- 
tho'  at  that  Time  the  Ground  be 
covered  a  Foot  thick  with  Snow. 
But  this  he  does  not  approve  of, 
as  not  being  agreeable  to  the 
Courfe  of  hfature  :  For  that  it 
does  not  feem  likely  that  fuch 
tender  Plants  as  they  are,  when 
they  are  jufi  forced  out  of  the 
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Ground,  will  be  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  leaft  Air  from  Abroad, 
during  the  Continuance  of  fevcrc 
Frofts  and  Blafts  :  He  therefoYe 
would  have  a  Hot -bed  about 
four   Foot  fquare ,     and    two 
Foot  high,' prcpar'd  for  them  in 
the  fir  ft  Week  oiO  Sober  ^  and  the 
Melon-Steis  fown  in  it,  as  foon 
as  the  Heat  is  moderately  abated. 
And  when  they  have  been  come 
up  a  Week,  he  orders  the  Planting 
them  out  upon  the  fame  Bed  four 
Inches  apart,  after  the  Earth  has 
been  very  well  ftirred.     And  be- 
caufc  in  this  Month  the  Days  are 
commonly  warm,  and  that  Melon 
Plants  ought  to  have   as  much 
Air,  as  you  can  poffibly  give  them 
in  fuch  Weather ;  but  the  Nights 
being  uncertain,  they  muft  be  cor 
vered  up  clofe  with  Glafles  and 
Mats  over  them  :  By  this  Means 
the  Plants  may  be  made  hardy, 
and  ftrengthcned  againft  Winter, 
which  is  rather  to  be  aim'd  at, 
than  to  draw  or  force  them, 

Thofe  Me/o«-Plants,that  are  in 
Hot-beds  in  January^  muft  have 
the  Influence  of  the  Sun  admit- 
ted to  them  through  the  Ghffes 
as  often  as  may  be,  to  keep  them 
from  the  Injuries  they  will  be  apt 
to  fuffer  from  the  Steam  of  the 
Bed;  for  the  Steam  of  the  Dung 
at  this  Seafon  rifing  in  greatQuan- 
tities,  does  condenfe  upon  the 
glaffcs,and  by  dropping  from  them 
on  the  tender  Plants,  rots  them. 
In  order  to  corredl  this  injurir 
ous  Steam,  Mr.  Bradley  rccomr 
mends  two  Methods  :  The  one 
is  to  allow  at  leaft  Six  Inches 
thick  of  Earth  to  cover  the  Dung ; 
The  other  is,  to  have  Frames. 

made  of  Woo\\cia.C\o\\v^\.<;>^\^'5.. 
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in  under  the  Glaffes ;  and  thefe 
will  receive  the  Steam  that  rifes 
in  the  Night,  and  may  be  drawn 
out  every  Morning  without  hurt- 
ing the  Plants,  and  be  dry'd  be- 
fore it  is  put  in  again.  The 
Damps  being  thus  correfted,  the 
Heat  of  the  Beds  may  be  recruited 
or  preierv'd,  by  laying  hot  Dung 
to  their  Sides  every  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks. 

And  left  the  firft  Plants  ftiould 
by  fomc  Accident  be  loft,  you 
may  fow  Melon-Seeds  On  Hot-beds 
every  Week. 

He  advifes,  That  when  the 
Plants  are  in  the  fecond  Joint,  to 
plant  them  out  into  finall  Baskets 
made  with  Oxiers,  open  on  their 
Sides,  about  four  Inches  deep, 
and  ten  Inches  over  on  the  Top, 
that  when  the  Plants  begin  to  run, 
the  Roots  may  have  Liberty  to 
flioot  out  into  the  neighbouring 
Earth,  of  the  Bed  they  are  to 
ftand  in,  without  being  replanted, 
which  would  endanger  them  ; 
and  that  there  is  alfo  another 
Conveniency  in  the  Baskets,  that 
they  may  be  fafely  removM  from 
one  Bed  to  another. 

In  one  of  thofe  Baskets,  he 
advifes  to  plant  five  or  fix 
Plants,  left  any  of  them  fhould 
go  off;  tho'  it  is  reafonable  to 
think  that  fuch  Plants,which  have 
had  the  Advantage  of  a  gradual 
declining  Seafon  to  harden  them- 
felvcs  in,  will  not  be  fo  fubjed 
to  be  injured  by  the  Weather,  or 
require  fo  much  Heat  to  main- 
tain thcni,  as  thofe  that  appear 
firft  in  F'roft  and  Snow. 

As  the  Bed  they  are  fet  in  cools, 
he  dJre&s^  That  the  Back  and 
v-o/7t  of  it  be  hid  with  frefli 
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Dung ;  and  to  give  the  Plants  a? 
much  Air  and  Sun,  in  the  Dayr 
time  as  may  prudently  be  given 
them  ;  and  that  in  the  Nights 
they  be  well  covered  with  Straw 
and  Mats ;  and  then  he  does  not 
dpubt  but  the  Plants  will  produce 
Fruit  early  enough. 

He  adds,  That  all  annual 
Plants  are  as  naturally  disposed 
to  live  from  the  Autumn  to  the 
Sfringy  as  they  are  to  flourifti  in 
the  Summer  ]\Ionths,  if  they  are 
kept  from  Flowering  in  the  IVin- 
ter ;  and  that  Melon-VUvits  are 
Annuals,  and  may  as  well  be 
kept  in  the  Winter  as  any  other 
Exotick  Annual  whatfoever,  if 
they  were  prevented  from  Blof- 
foming  before  Chrijimafs^  and  in 
Proof  of  this. 

He  fays,  That  he  himfelf  has 
kept  young  Plants  oi  Amaranths^ 
and  of  the  Najturtium  Indicum 
'till  the  following  Summer^  only 
in  a  common  Green-houfe. 

Mr.  Whitmiir%  Management 
of  Mi?/o»-Plants  is  as  follows  ; 
When  the  Plants  have  been  rais'd, 
and  are  fit  to  plant  on  Ridges, 
he  plants  them  in  a  Border  under 
a  South'^2X\^  and  lays  no  Dung 
at  all  about  their  Roots  ;  and  as 
the  Plants  grow  up,  he  lays  them 
gently  againft  the  Wall,  and 
tacks  them  up  to  it,  or  trains 
them  to  run  up  fome  Frame ;  and 
when  the  Fruit  fets,  he  faftens  a 
Tile  with  a  Hple  in  it  to  the 
Wall  with  a  Staple,  to  lay  the 
Fruit  upon  ;  the  Defign  of  the 
Hole  is  to  keep  the  Fruit  'from 
too  much  Wet ;  and  the  Defign 
of  the  bringing  the  Fruit  tq  the 
Wall  is,  that  it  may  ripen  the 
better.   Mi.  Bracffe^  calls  this  an 
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excellent  Way  of  producing  Me-* 
Ions ;  and  fays,  it  carries  fb  much 
good  Reafon  along  with  it,  that 
he  is  well  affured  that  it  cannot 
fail  of  good  Succefs. 

He  adds,  That  in  order  lo  pre- 
ferve  all  from  the  Weather,  if 
the  Lights  that  belong  to  the  Hot- 
bed Frames  be  fet  floping  again  ft 
the  Walls,  he  does  not  doubt 
but  Fruit  fo  manag'd,  would  ri- 
pen much  better,  and  have  a 
much  higher  Flavour  than  thofe 
ordered  in  the  common  Way, 
efpecially  in  a  cold,  wet  Seafon : 
That  Melons  are  fram'd  by  Na- 
ture for  climbing,  he  fays,  their 
Clalpers  fhew  us ;  and  that  they 
are  much  better  when  propagated 
without  Dung,  there  are  abun- 
dant Inftances  :  And  that  as  to 
the  Long-gourd  and  Calahalh^  he 
has  had  much  larger  againft  a 
Wall,  than  ever  he  could  get  up- 
on a  Hot-bed. 

Melon-Thistle  orEcHiKOME- 

LOCACTOS. 

Differing  Sorts.']  \Jl  R.    Bradley 

•*-^*  tells  us,  he 
has  had  only  two  Sorts  of  this 
wonderful  Plant  wz.  the  fmall 
Kind  called  EchinomelocaStos  mi- 
nor loiSefcens  abfque  tomento  Cy- 
lindris  ftriStioribus^  which  is  fi- 
gured in  the  Paradifus  Batavus^ 
and  the  larger  Kind  which  grows 
in  St.  Chrtftophers  and  the  other 
Caribbee-ijlands^  a  Cut  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Gerards  Herbal. 

Defcriftion.']  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  feldom  bigger  than  a 
large  Apple,  and  gtows  out  of 
the  Ground  like  a  (olid  Fruit, 
covered  over  with  little  Knots^ ' 
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bearing  fome  Refemblance  to 
green  Barberries  let  clofe  toge- 
ther, having  little  Stars  of* 
Thorns  at  their  Points ,  of  a 
Cinamon  Colour ;  the  Fruit 
cracks  out  in  hot  Weather,  full 
ripe,  of  the  Shape  and  Colour 
of  a  ripe  Barberry^  but  they  re- 
main a  long  Time,  upon  the 
Plant. 

The  latter  is  a  foHd  Plant, 
it  grows  out  of  the  Ground 
like  the  Fruit  of  a  large  Pf{m- 
i;»,  but  is  ribb'd  like  2^Melon^ 
and  is  very  green ;  it  has  long 
ftar-like  Thorns  of  a  Coffee  Co- 
lour plac'd  one  above  another 
on  the  Edges  of  each  Rib ;  A 
Lump  of  a  Subftance  like  Cot- 
ton, covered  over  on  the  out- 
fide  with  fliort  tender  Spines, 
of  a  Cinamon  Colour,  grows  on 
the  Top  of  this  Plant.  In  a 
hot  Day,  out  of  this  the  Fruit 
burfts  forth  .  the  Fruit  when 
full  ripe  is  aoout  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Cornelian-Cherry^  and  of  the 
fame  Colour, '  and  ufual  I  y  drops 
off  two  Hours  afterwards.  In 
Barbadoes  this  Plant  is  called 
Pope'^s-Head  or  Turk*s-Cap. 

Both  thefe  Kinds  grow  in 
America^  npon  the  Rocks  near 
the  Equinodial'Line^  and  there- 
fore arc  very  tender.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley fays,  he  has  rais'd  the  fmall 
Kinds  from  Seeds ,  which  he 
fow'd  in  Lime  rubbifh,  and  af- 
terwards prefery'd  them  for  fome 
Time,  but  they  were  not  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  Severity  of 
the  hard  Winter.  But  tho'  they 
are  tender,  if  they  be  humoured 
in  their  own  way  with  a  pro- 
per Soil  atvd  ke^t  dx^  ^  x^^'^ 
may  be  prefet\cd^^  '^oW  ^as.<!c\«" 

Torch-mjiu  ^y<^ 
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There  is  one  of  the  larger 
Sort  of  Melon-Thijlle  to  be  feen 
u  this  Time  in  the  Stove  at 
Hampton-Court, 

The  beft  Way  to  procure 
thefe  Plaiits,  is  to  have  them 
from  America  well  grown,  and 
they  muft  be  Kept  without  Wa- 
ter  during  the  Voyage. 

Melonry. 

A  Melonry  is  a  Melon  Ground 
■"■  or  an  Apartment  in  a 
Garden  for  the  Propagation  of 
"Melons. 

Mr.  Collins  gives  us  this  De- 
fcription  of  his  Melonry^  as  one 
that  he  beft  approves  of ;  That 
it  is  in  Length  about  nineteen 
Yards,  and  in  Breadth  fixteen, 
being  fencM  with  a  Hedge  of 
Tew  on  the  North-Eaft  and 
Weft^  and  lying  open  full  South 
for  about  fix  or  feven  Yards 
Diftance  from  the  common 
Ground  where  there  is  a  Wail 
of  about  ten  Foot  high  :  The 
Hedge  flopes  at  both  Ends  from 
South  to  Northj  and  from  about 
five  Foot  high  on  the  fore  Part 
to  between  nine  and  ten  on 
the  hinder  Part ,  to  keep  off 
North  Winds. 

Within  this  Hedge  the  Ground 
is  all  taken  away  for  fixteen 
Inches  deep,  except  the  Width 
of  one  Yard  round  it  ;  but  the 
Banks  are  flop'd  that  they  may 
not  fall  in  clofe  againft  the 
South  Bank.  Eaft  and  fFeJl 
there  runs  a  Hedge  about  four 
Foot  high,,  and  three  m^ore  fuch 
Hedges  in  a  parallel  Line,  and 
cjffht  Foot  Diftance  are  fet 

^^  /    T/jc/b    take    in    three 
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Ridges ,  only  the  outermoft 
Ridge  lies  to  the  South  unfen- 
ced,  but  is  in  fome  Meafure  pro- 
ftSted  from  the  Winds  by  the 
Wall   before   mentioned. 

Thefe  four  Ridges  do  not  fo 
take  up  the  Width  of  their 
Ground,  but  that  there  are  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Yards  in 
Width,  and  about  feventeen  in 
Length  to  fpare,  which  are  em- 
ployed to  lay  the  Mould,  which 
is  yearly  taken  from  the  Ridr 
ges  with  a  little  Dung ,  and 
laid  together  to  take  the  proli- 
fick  Benefit,  which  the  nitrous 
and  fulphureous  Qualities  of 
Frojl  and  Snow  do  wonderfully 
infufe  ;  the  Reafons  for  this  his 
Model  are.  Firft  as  to  the 
Hedges ;  that  Tew  is  allowed  to 
he  the  fineft  and  beft  Fence 
imaginable,  becaufe  that  it  grows 
fo  thick  and  cuts  fo  clofe,  that 
it  fecures  againft  Winds  ,  and 
will  grow  to  what  Height  you 
pleafe ,  and  is  alfo  hardy  and 
durable ;  Then  as  to  digging  away 
the  Ground  fixteen  Inches,  that 
is  done  to  prevent  the  Beds 
lying  too  high,  and  fo  very  dry 
in   Summer. 

And  befides,  the  Dung  would 
not  retain  that  Moifture  with  its 
H^eat  fo  long  as  is  nccefl&ry  to 
Growth  ,  nor  would  it  other- 
wife  have  lain  fo  much  under 
the  Wind  ;  the  Hedges  (fuppo- 
fing  the  Plants  in  the  Ridges 
between  to  lie  nine  Inches  un- 
der them)  will  fo  far  break  off 
the  Wind,  that  the  Vines  may 
be  permitted  to  come  from  un- 
der the  Glaflcs  much  fooner, 
and  with  more  Safety  than  if 
Ithcie    vretii  no  fuch.   Hedges. 
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He  adds,  that  this  Melon  Ground 
may  be  fencM  with  aa  Hedge 
of  Reed  till  the  Hedge  of  Tew 
is  grown. 

%\^  Mezereon    9r    Dwarf- 
Bay. 

DefcriptionJ]  AJ^R*  Bradley  meii" 

^^  tions  two  Sorts 
of  Mezereon;  that  with  the  red 
Flower  and  that  with  the 
vihite ;  that  with  the  red  Flower 
is  common,  but  that  with  the 
white  Flower  more  rare ;  they 
are  both  Dwarfs,  feldom  grow- 
ing to  above  the  Height  of 
three  Foot,  but  yet  are  endued 
with  two  Excellencies,  which 
make  them  more  valuable  than 
Trees  that  are  much  taller ;  the 
firft  is.  That  their  Stalks  are  a- 
domed  with  Flowers  in  Janu- 
ary^ which  remain  a  long  Time 
in  Blodbm ;  and  the  fecond  is, 
the  Odoriferoufnefs  of  their 
Scent ;  they  afterwards  produce 
a  beautiful  Fruit- 

Mr.  Mortimer  thus  defcribes 
them ;  they  rife  according  to 
their  Age  to  two,  three  or  four 
Foot  high,  in  a  Bufli  full  of 
Branches  ,  with  whitiflj  round 
pointed  Leaves  ,  which  do  not 
appear ,  till  the  Flowers  are 
paft,  which  are  fome  of  a  pale 
Peach  Colour ,  fome  red  and 
others  milk  ivhite ,  and  fweet 
fcented,  which  are  fucceededby 
finall  Berries,  which  when  ripe 
are  of  a  delicate  red. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  he  has  eat 
fome  of  the  Berries^  which  were 
not  unpleafant  in  Tafte,  buta- 
bout  an  Hour  after  he  had  fwal- 
lowed  them  he  found  an  extra- 
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ordinary  Heat  in  bis  Throat, 
which  caus'd  a  violent  burning 
Pain   for  about  twelve    Hours. 

IVay  of  Propagation,']  Mr. 
Mortimer  lays,  the  Berries  and 
Seeds  are  to  be  fown  as  foon 
as  they  are  ripe ,  in  Boxes  of 
good  light  Earth  ;  or  elfe  fuch 
Earth  mud  be  laid  under  the 
Plants,  for  the  Seeds  to  fall 
into  as  they  ripen,  which  muft 
afterwards  be  covered  with  the 
fame  Mould  but  not  too  thick* 

Soil.']  A  loamy  Soil  is  moft 
proper  for  them,  and  the  Seedf 
are  to  be  fown  in  March  ^  if 
they  can  be  lavM  from  being 
devoured  by  the  Birds,  who  are 
great  Lovers  of  them ;  this  Plant 
is  a  flow  grower,  and  may  be 
fet  either  in  Parterres  or  Wil- 
dernefs  Works  for  its  delight- 
ful BlofToms  ,  but  chiefly  in  a 
Winter  Garden. 

34.  Microscope. 

A  Micro/cope  is  an  optical  In- 
•"•  ftrufnent ,  which  magnifies 
Things  extreamly,  by  Means  of 
which  the  fmalleft  Things  may 
be  difcerned. 

35.  Mildew. 

]U[  R.  Cook  tells  us,  That  Mil- 
■*^"  dew  is  a  Dew  which  is 
drawn  by  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth  and  Herbs,  in  a  dry  and 
calm  Time,  and  when  Herbs  are 
in  their  Prime,  and  want  Winds 
to  fan  off  their  GrofDiefs,  and 
being  drawn  from  perbs,  which 
make  it  thick  and  fweet,  and  not 
fo  aSive  to  ai5p\ic^.j  \x.  \^  tw:^^  \a. 
inclofed  CitouTv^s  m^^N^jS^^^^ 
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and  in  fuch  Grounds  that  lie 
tending  to  the  Eaft^  as  all  Blad- 
ing Winds  are. 

The  Reafon  he  gives,  why 
thofe  Grounds  which,  lie  from 
the  ilortzon  to  the  Eajl  are  mod 
iubjea  to  this  Dew  and  to  Blaft- 
iffg,  may  be  the  Sun's  drawing 
thefe  yapours  towards  it,  juft  as 
a  great  Fire  draws  the  Air  in  a 
Room  to  it :  So  the  Sun  having 
fet  thefe  in  Motion,  and  not  ha- 
ving Strength  enough  to  draw 
them  into  the  middle  Region,  to 
form  them  into  a  Cloud,  he  does 
yet  draw  them  *till  he  is  below 
our  Horizon  ;  and  then  thefe 
Dews  tend  to  the  Earth,  from 
whence  they  were  exhal'd,  and 
in  Motion  to  the  JVeft^  do  (as  it 
were  )  fall  upon  that  Ground 
which  lies  Eafiward  at  Right- 
Angles  ;  and  therefore  is  mpft 
offenfive  to  them. 

He  fuppofes  the  Reafon  that 
Vallies  afford  more  Moifture  than 
Hills,  is  becaufe  of  the  Dew  at- 
traSed  from  the  Earth  and  Herbs, 
as  before  ;  (and  that  they  do  af- 
ford more  Moifture  than  Hills, 
is  often  feen  by  the  Mifis  whipK 
are  more  frequent  on  them  than 
on  Hills: )  This  being  drawn  up 
by  the  Sun  in  theDay-Time,and 
wanting  Wind  to  aflift  its  Mo- 
tion, hangs  in  the  lower  Region, 
and  when  the  Sun  fets,  it  falls 
upon  the  Plants  with  its  thick, 
clammy  Subftance  ;  and  hinders 
the  Sap  of  the  Plant  or  Tree  from 
afccnding  to  nourifh  its  Flowers, 
or  fhoot  in  thofe  whofe  Bark  is 
tender  and  young,  and  the  Pores 
open  with  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon. 

HeaddSy  That  he  has  often 
t^v'd  In  the  grcat'kav'd  Cher- 
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IpTjite-Heart^  &c.  this  Dew  to 
fall  upon  them  at  the  Top,  juft 
at  the  Beginning  of  Midfunrner" 
Shoot,  which  has  fo  ftoppM  the 
Shoot,  that  it  has  fhot  forth  ia 
other  Places  below ;  and  that  on 
the  Top  of  thefe  Shoots  there 
may  be  many  finall  F^es  feeding 
on  this  Dew ;  and  that  it  is  plain- 
ly to  be  taftcd  an4  feen  on  the 
Leaves  of  Oak  and  Maple. 

Mr.  Mortimer*  lays,  Tho* 
Elites  and  Mildews  have  been  ge- 
nerally taken  for  the  lame  Thing, 
yet  Mildew  is  quite  another 
Thing  than  JSlaJling  ;  Mildews^ 
being  (as  fome  Giy)  caus'd  from 
the  Condenfation  of  a  fat  and 
moift  Expiation  in  a  hot  and  dry 
Summer,  from  the  Bloflbms  and 
Vegetables  of  the  Earth,  and  alfo 
from  the  Earth  itfelf,  which  is 
condens'd  into  a  fat,  glutinojus 
Matter,  by  the  Coolnefs  and  Se- 
renity of  the  Air,  and  falls  down 
qn  the  Earth  again  ;  part  of 
which  refts  upon  the  Leaves  of 
the  Oak  and  other  Trees  that  have 
fmooth  Leaves  ;  and  for  that 
Reafon  do  not  eafily  admit  the 
Moifture  into  them,  as  the  Elm 
and  other  rougher  Leaves  do. 

Other  Parts  of  Mildew  refts 
upon  the  Ears  and  Stalks  of 
Wheat y  befpotting  the  Stalks  with 
a  different  Colour  from  the  natu- 
ral, being  ofa  glutinous  Subftance 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  lb 
binds  up  the  clofe,  tender  Ears 
of  Wheat ,  that  it  prevents  the 
Giowth,  and  occafions  it  to  be 
very  light  in  Harvcft.  Mildews^ 
he  fays,  are  the  principal  Food 
of  Beesy  being  fweet,  and  eafily 
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Dr.  Agrtcola  fays,  That  M/- 
devj  often  reigns  among  Trees, 
and  is  like  an  Epidemical  Difeale ; 
that  it  does  them  moft  Hurt  in 
the  Springy  at  which .  Time  the 
Earth  begins  to  open,  and  the  in- 
clos'd  Vapours  to  exhale. 

Mildew^  he  fays,  is  only  a  cor- 
rofiive  and  nipping  Dew^  which 
proceeds  from  the  Vapours  which 
are  exhal'd  by  the  Earth,  which 
being  drawn  up,  and  falling  down 
again  on  the  tender  opening  Buds^ 
infeds  them  by  its  Acrimony, 
and  hinders  the  Circulation  of 
the  nutritive  Sap  in  the  proper 
Veil'els  ;  whereupon  the  Leaves 
begin  to  fade,  and  the  Blc  (Toms 
and  Fruit  receive  a  very  great 
Prejudice. 

35.  Minerals. 

Ji/JINE  RALS  arc  hard  Bo- 
*"  dies,  dug  out  of  the  Earth 
or  Mines,  being  partly  of  a  me- 
talline and  partly  of  a  ftony  Sub- 
ftance,  and  ibmetimes  with  fome 
Salt  and  Sulphur  intermix'd  with 
the  other. 

37.    M  I  N  T. 

71^/  NT  is  of  four  divers 
''*-'  Sorts,  but  iht  Garden-Mint 
is  the  beft,  and  may  be  multiplied 
by  Runners^  which  are  as  fo  ma- 
ny Arms  that  ipring  out  of  its 
Tuft,  but  chiefly  by  Slips  fct  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year :  It  ought 
always  to  be  remov'd  once  in 
three  Years,  and  planted  in 
good  Earth  at  about  a  Foot  Di- 
ftance.  When  it  is  about  a  Foot 
high,  it  ftiould  be  cut  in  a  dry 
Day,  and  hung  up  in  Bunches  in 
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the  Shade  to  dry.  Some  large 
Roots  of  it  may  be  fet  in  the 
Corners  of  Hot-beds  about  No- 
vemher^  in  order  to  have  young 
Shoots  for  Winter  Sallets. 

38.     MiSLETOE. 

T^  R.  Bradley^  fpeaking  of  the 
•^^*  Fruits  of  Trees  being  liable 
to  be  adulterated  with  the  Farina 
of  others,  fays,  He  knows  of 
no  Plant  but  the  Mijletoe  that  is 
out  of  that  Danger ;  and  tho*  the 
Parts  of  its  Flowers  are  indeed 
as  apt  to  Generation  as  thofe  of 
other  Plants,  yet  he  has  never 
feen  any  Variety  of  this  Plant, 
or  knows  any  related  near  e- 
nough  to  it  to  engender  with  it. 
And  that  its  Leases ^  Flowers^ 
Fruity  and  Manner  of  Growth 
are  all  alike,,  find  it  upon  what 
Tree  foevcr,  as  Lime^  Oak^  ffH-^ 
low,  &c. 

He  obferves  thefe  Particulari- 
ties belonging  to  it.  That  it  is 
neither  to  be  propagated  in  Earth 
or  Water,  but  only  upon  other 
Trees  or  Plants. 

That  rho'  it  was  by  the  Anci- 
ents accounted  a  Super-Plant, 
and  peculiar  to  the  Oai,  and  that 
tho'  it  did  feemingly  produce 
Seed,  yet  they  were  of  Opinion 
that  the  Seed  could  not  poffibly 
be  made  to  vegetate,  becaufe  (as 
he  fuppofes  )  they  try'd  it  in  the 
Earth  without  Succefs  :  Yet  he 
undertakes  to  refute  their  Opi- 
nion ;  and  affirms,  That  it  may 
be  propagated  by  Seed  upon  any 
Tree  whatfoevcr ;  which  may 
be  done  as  follows  : 

About   Chr'tjima^s  ^  ^\v^w^^ 

Berries   are-f\x\\  tvp^^  io'nx'cmc" 
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caiily  make  them  flick  upon  diej 
finooth  Bark  of  whatfoever  Tree 
you  have  a  Mind  to  propagate 
them  upon,  whether  AfpU^  Afb^ 
CurrMft^  Elm^  Geofeberry^  Pear, 
Plumb,  Oak,  Rofe,  &c.  And  that 
the  vifcous  Juice,  which  encom- 
paffes  each  Seed,  will  make  it 
^here  faft  to  the  Place  you  place 
it  upon  ;  and  provided  the  Birds 
do  not  devour  the  Seeds,  you 
might  without  any  further  Trou- 
ble expeS  young  Plants  the  next 
Year. 

He  aflerts,  he  has  feen  Twenty 
Plants  of  Mi/lefoe  in  one  Gar- 
den^ growing  upon  as  many  dif- 
ferent forts  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
which  were  propagated  after  the 
'foremention'd  Manner. 

And  he  is  of  Opmion,  It 
would  be  very  ufeful  for  the 
Correfting  the  too  great  Vigour 
of  (bme  Fruit-Trees,  and  bring 
them  to  bear,  by  taking  from 
them,  the  fuperabundant  Juices, 
which  are  always  deftrudive  to 
Prolificity,  either  in  Plants  or 
Animals. 

He  adds,  That  Mijletoe  is  not 
only  an  Ever-green^  but  even 
grows,  and  ripens  its  Fruit  a 
long  Time  after  the  Tree  it 
grows  upon  fheds  its  Leaves. 

3p.  MoLY,  e^r  Wild  Garlick. 


f\  F  this  Plant  there  are  feveral 
^^  Kinds,  which  Mr.  Mortimer 
enumerates  as  followeth : 

Various  Kinds.  ]  •  The  Moly  of 

Homer,  the  Moly  of  Diofcorides, 

the  Hungarian  IMoly,    the  Indian 

^'fJy^  the  Serpents  moly^  the  Spa- 

'  J^ur;p/e  Mofy,    the  Spanifh 

r  '  ^apyj  Mo/y^    thc.fweet 
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Moh  of  MiMtfeHerj   the  Tellovf 
Molyy  &c. 

MonC  Liger  diftinguifhes  them 
into  Two  forts  ;  the  Moly  with 
broad  Leaves,  and  that  with  nar- 
row Leaves  :  The  "Moly  with 
broad  Leaves  comprehends  the 
African  Moly,  who&  Flower  is 
red,  and  falls  downwards  like 
the  Tops  of  Fennel :  The  Moly 
whole  Leaves  are  white,  and 
its  Flowers  like  a  Lily :  The 
Moh  with  red  Flowers  :  The 
InJuan  Moly,  and  the  Sfanijh 
Moly  with  broad  Leaves.  And 
he  thus  defcribes  the  Plants. 

DefcripionJ]  This  Plant  from 
its  Root  (hoots  forth  five  Leaves, 
green,  thick,  and  pointed  at  the 
End,  about  a  Foot  and  half  long, 
and  three  Inches  broad  :  Befides 
thefe  Leaves  it  (hoots  forth  a  Stem 
three  or  four  Foot  high,  which 
at  the  Top  bears  Flowers  either 
red,  white,  ^c.  whofe  Leaves  fall 
down  like  the  Tops  of  FenneL 
IvL  the  Middle  of  thefe  Flowers 
grows  a  Style,  which  in  Time 
becomes  a  longi(h  Fruit,  divided 
into  three  Cells,  in  which  are 
contained  a  black  Onion  like 
Seed. 

Propagation,"]  Mr.  Mortimer 
fays,  they  are  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  Soil. 

Monf.  Liger -^ys,  the  moft 
expeditious  Way  of  Multiplying 
them,  is  by  their  Bulbs,  which 
are  apt  to  (hoot  forth  deep  Roots, 
and  therefore  they  muft  be  torn 
off  every  two  Years,  that  you 
may  have  Suckers  to  multiply 
them  by. 

Culture,']   Mr.  Mortimer  fays, 
their  Roots  ate  tender,  t^^^t^nft 
1  be  catetvxW^   d^fexviai  •  ^?%^  ^^ 
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Frofts.  They  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  muft  be  taken  up  when  the 
Stalks  are  dry,  and  the  biggeft 
Roots  muft  be  preferved  to  fet 
again,  all  the  iinall  Offfets  being 
thrown  away,  with  which  many 
of  them  are  apt  to  be  peftered, 
eipecially  if  thpy  ftand  long  un- 
removM.  The  Moly  of  Homer 
and  all  the  reft  flower  in  May 
and  continue  till  July^  except 
the  Moly  of  Montpelier^  which 
flowers  late  in  September*^  they 
make  an  agreeable  Figure  in  a 
Flower  Garden  ,  they  may  be 
fet  either  in  the  naked  Ground 
or  in  Pots. 

40.   MONOPETALOUS. 

Ti/rONOPETALOUS  Bowers 
•^^  are  fuch,  which  altho*  they 
are  feemingly  cut  into  four  or 
five  finall  Petala  or  Leaves,  are 
yet  all  of  one  Piece,  and  which 
falling  off  altogether  have  their 
Flower  in  one  Piece. 

41.    MONOPYRENEOOS. 

TUfONOPTRENEOUS  Fruit 
-^^  is  fuch  Fruit  of  a  Plant, 
as  contains  in  it  only  one  Ker- 
nel or    Seed. 

42.  Mont  iGE  Nous^ 

AfONTlGENOUS      fignifies 
"^  produced   on  the  Moun- 
tains. 

43.  Mosses. 


JUIOSSES^   fays     Mr.  ^rad- 
ley,    zre    no    lefs  perfc£i 
Plants  than  Oah  or  other  of  the ' 
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moft  remarkable  Trees ;  they  have 
Roots ^  Bra-aches^  Leaves^  Flow^ 
ers  and  Fruity  as  well  as  the 
moft  notable  Plant.  It  is,  he 
fays,  likewife  obfcrvable,  that  fe- 
veraJ  Kinds  of  Mojfes  grow  ia 
England  only  in  the  Winter , 
and  begin  to  decay  at  the  leaf! 
Approach  of  warm  Weather, 
and  at  the  Beginning  of  our 
Summer  Decay ,  and  are  en- 
tirely at  a  Stand,  which  is  a  plain 
Demonftration ,  that  there  are 
Plants  that  grow  in  certain  De- 
grees of  Cold  (as  it  is  call'd)  as 
well  as  Heat.  He  adds,  he  has 
heard,  that  the  colder  Climates 
abound  with  Mojfes  ,  and  that 
the  more  towards  the  North^ 
they  grow  the  larger  and  in 
greater  Quantities ,  and  that  in 
the  North  Parts  of  Mufcovy 
they  fervc  for  Food  for  the 
Rain-Deer,  And  that  he  once 
faw  a  Plant  brought  from  about 
Norway^  which  grew  in  fixty 
five  or  fixty  fix  Degrees,  which 
budded  out  in  December^  and 
continued  growing  till  the  March 
following. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays ,  Mofs 
growing  on  Trees  is  of  feve- 
p\  Sorts,  cold  and  moift  Ground 
produces  a  long  Ihaggy  Mofs*, 
moift  and  dry  Ground  a  ftiort 
thick  Mofs, 

He  reckons  Mofs  among  the 
Infirmities  or  Difeafes  of  Trees, 
and  fays,  that  itupught  to  be 
rabb'd  and  fcrapM  off  with 
fome  fit  Inftrument ,  that  will 
not  hurt  the  Bark  of  the  Tree, 
or  with  a  Piece  of  Hair -Cloth 
after'  a-  foakiu^  Rm, 
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But  he  fays,  the  mod  certain 
Way  to  cure  it,  is  to  take  away 
the  Caufe,  which  is  done  by 
draining  the  Land  well  from 
all  fuperfluous  Water,  and  to 
prevent  it  in  the  firft  planting 
of  Trees  by  not  fetting  them 
too  deep. 

But  if  the  Mofi  grows  in 
great  Quantity  and  long,  fo  as 
to  finothcr  the  Branches  of 
Trees,  he  advifes  to  prune  off 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Bran- 
ches, and  to  clear  the  reft  of 
the  Mofs  or  to  take  off  all  the 
Head,  and  the  Tree  will  flioot 
again,  and  become  as  it  were 
yoting.  , 

If  this  Moffmefs  on  Trees 
proceeds  from  theDrynefs  of 
the  Ground,  he  advifes  to  open 
It  and  lay  Mud  on  it,  which 
will  both  cool  it  and  alfo  pre- 
vent the  falling  of  the  Fruit, 
and  Its  being  Worm  eaten , 
which  is  incident  to  dry  Grounds. 

DoSor  Agricola  iky%\'t\izt  (ox 
his  SatisfaSion,  he  carefully  ex- 
amined all  Sorts  of,  Mofs  ^  as 
well  that  of  Oak  as  what  grows 
upon  the  Sloe-Tree ;  and  alfo 
fome  of  the  fungous  Tribe,  and 
found  upon  a  fmall  Branch  of 
a  Sloe-Tree,  which  was  half  rot- 
ten, a  young  Plant  of  Mofs 
Iprouting  forth  in  tender  Shoots, 
like  fine  Hairs  curling  one  in- 
to another,  from  hence  he  con- 
cluded, that  fince  the  Sloe-Tree, 
which  was  half  rotten  and  co- 
vered iwith  Mofs,  was  yet  up- 
on its  natural  Root,  this  Mofs 
muft  ncceilarily  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  putrid  Sap,  and 
jt?cA'Jf  Spirits  of  the  Tree. 
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He  therefore  reckons  Mofs 
among  the  Diftempers  of  Trees^ 
for  that  we  very  rarely  fee 
Mofs  on  a  young  Tree,  that  is 
frelh  and  found;  fuch  a  Tree 
is  already  infeSed  with  a  cor- 
rupt nutritive  Juice ,  and  will 
foon  begin  to  decay  ;  for  the 
Mofs  has  its  Roots  ,  and  muft 
neceflarily  draw  its  Nourifli- 
ment  from  a  tainted  Juice ; 
therefore  Care  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken of  fiich  Trees  left  they  re- 
ceive Damage  by  the  Mofs. 

Monf  Gefftfl  fays,  Mofs  is 
apt  to  fpoil  the  Rind  of  Trees, 
the  Remedy  is  to  take  it  off 
from  Time  to  Time  in  jlw 
tumn ,  either  with  a  wooden 
Knife  or  with  Brufhes  made  for 
that  Purpofe.  And  the  proper 
Time  to  do  this  is  in  rainy 
Weather. 

44.  Motherwort  or  Matri- 
caria- 

TP  H I S  Plant  takes  its  Name 
•^  Matricaria  from  Matrix  the 
Womb,  and  Motherwort  in  En- 
glifti,  being  of  fovereign  Ufe  , 
againft  Diftempers  incident  to 
the  Womb. 

This  Plant  (hoots  out  Stalks 
about  two  Foot  high ,  which 
are  divided  into  feveral  Bran- 
ches adorn'd  with  large  green 
Leaves  deeply  indented,  and  j^- 
ged  at  the  Edges.  At  the  End 
of  the  Stalks  grow  Flowers, 
like  Sun-beams  ,  the  Difh  of 
which  is  compos'd  of  feveral 
Flourilhes,  whofe  Superficies  re- 
prefents  the  Shape  of  a  Ctown 
of  half  Flourilhes ;  fupported 
on  Embryos  ,  aud  contained  in 

^  Calix 
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4  Calix  or  Cup,  Icaly  and  half 
)t)und,  thcfe  Embryos  in  Time 
become  oblong   Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  raifed  by  Seeds 
or  parting  of  the  Roots.  It 
flowers  moft  in  the  Summer 
Months,  and  tho'  the  Stalks 
and  Leaves  perilh  in  Winter^' 
the  Root  endures. 

45*  Mould. 


Tl^'OULDS  maybe  known 
^^^  by  the  Sight,  Smell ,  and 
Touch, 

Krft^  By  the  Sight,  Moulds 
of  a  lively  Chefnut  Colour  are 
the  beft,  of  which  Colour  the 
beft  Loams  are ,  and  alfo  the 
beft  natural  Earths ;  next  to  that 
dark  Greys  and  Ruffet :  The 
light  ana  dark  AJh  Colour  are 
the  very  Worft,  as  being  fuch 
as  are  found  on  common  hea- 
thy Grouhd  :  The  clear  tawny 
is  by  no  Means  commendable; 
but  the  yelloip'tfr  Red  is  the  worft 
t>f  all ;  they  are  comnionly  found 
in  the  wild  and  wafte  Parts  of 
the  Country ,  and  commonly 
produce  nothing  but  Gorz^  Furz, 
or  Fcrm,  as  their  Bottoms  are 
more  or  lefs  of  a  light  and 
fandy^'Ot  of  a  fpewy  Gravel  or 
<layey  Nature. 

Secondly^  By  the  Smell  \  all 
good  and  wholefome  Lands  will 
after  Rain,  or  breaking  up  by 
the  Spade  emit  a   good  Smell. 

Thirdly^  By  the  Touchy  by 
this  Means  we  may  difcover 
whether  it  conlifts  of  Subftan- 
ces  intireiy  arenaceous  or  clam- 
my, or  according  as  it  is  ex^ 
prefled  by  Mr.  Evelyn^  whether 
it  be  fexfera^  fa^y,  dftfrfiv^^  or 

Vol.  II, 
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Jlippery^  or  more  harih,  gritty, 
porous  or  friable:  That  being 
always  beft  that  is  between  the 
two  Extremes ,  and  does  not 
contain  the  two  different  Qua- 
lities of  foft  or  hard  mix'd,  of 
moift  and  dry,  of  churlifh  and 
mild ;  that  is  neither  too  unftu- 
ous  nor  too  clean,  but  fuch  as 
will  eafily  diffolve ,  of  a  juft 
Confiftence  between  Sand  and 
Clayy  and  fuch  as  will  not  ftick 
to  the  Spade  or  Fingers  upoa 
every  Flafh  of  Rain. 

Mr.  Evelyn  fays  ,  that  is 
the  beft  Earth  that  is  of  a  black- 
ip  grey  ;  but  Mr.  Switzer  fays, 
that  which  tsiof  a  lively  Chefnut  or 
Hazle  Colour,  which  cuts  like 
Butter,  and  does  not  ftick  ob- 
ftinately,  but  is  ihort,  tolerably 
light,  breaking  into  fmall  Clods, 
is  fweet,  will  be  tempered,  wi- 
thout crufting  or  chapping  in 
dry  Weather ,  or  turning  to 
Mortar  in  Wet! 

A  Loam  or  Brick  Mould  he 
appproves,  as  requiring  little 
Help  or  Improvement  but  the 
Spade,  and  is  in  eftccm  both  by 
the  Gardener  and  Florift.  See 
Earths* 


^6.  Mucilage. 

A/fUC ILAGE  is  a  Vifcous, 
•^'^  clammy  Subftancc  about 
Seeds'^  &c, 

47.  Mucilaginous. 

TUrUCILAGINOUS  is  endow- 
"^^"^  ed  with  a  clammy,  vifcous 
Matter. 


48.  Mulberry-Tree. 

TITE  have  two  Sorts  of  Mai- 
^^  berries  the  black  and  the 
vjhhe^  the  black  is  the  mod  com- 
mon in  En^land^  a  flow  grow- 
er, and  chiefly  famous  for  its 
Fruit  ,  it  is  a  catking  bearing 
Tree  ,  producing  male  and  fe- 
male BlofToms  at  the  fame 
Time  ;  and  fome  have  obferved 
that  it  never  Buds  till  the  Wea- 
ther be  fettled   warm. 

The  White  Mulberry-Tree  is  a 

•  quick  grower ,  but  it  has  a 
fmall  infipid  Fruit,  but  having 
a  fmoother  Leaf,  it  is  much 
to  be  preferred  for  its  ufeful- 
nefs  'for  Silk-Worms  ,  in  that 
It  buds  near  a  Fortnight  fooner 
than  the  blacky  and  the  Leaves 
are  finer  and  tenderer  for  them 
tvhen  young*  Mr.  "Mortimer 
fays,  the  white  Mulberry  is  much 
the  finer,  being  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  Fruit  is  of  a  paler 
Colour,  more  lufcious  and  lef- 
fer  than  the  black ,  the  Rind 
likewife  is  whiter  and  the  Leaves 
of  a  mealy  clear  green  Colour. 
It  is  a  beautiful  Tree  for  Walks 
and  Avenues,  and  aftbrds  a  fine 
Ornament  to  the  Silk  Country^ 
where  they  plant  them  in  Walks 
or  regul^  Groves  about  their 
Fields. 

Mr.  Mortimer  advifes  to  in 
oculate  the  black  Mulberry^  or 
to  graft  it  by  approach  upon  the 
Stocks  of  the  white  Mulberry 
which  grows  ftrait ,  and  will 
make  a  handfome  Tree  very 
quickly.  And  his  Reafon  is, 
becaufe   he  hardly  ever   few  a 

Jj^^J    M^/^^rr^'^Tree  ^    with    a 


ftrait  Stem  of  any  good 
rteight;  nor  does  he  think  the 
common  Way  of  raifing  them 
would  ever  produce  any  better 
than  he  has  ieen.  But  is  well 
affured,  that  this  Way  would 
do  much  better  than  raifing,  ci- 
ther by  Seed^  as  fome  have  prac- 
fifea,  or  by  Layers  ^  as  is  the 
moft  common  Way.^ 

As  for  the  lijhite'  Mulberry^ 
Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  m  thofe  Coun- 
tries where  they  cultivate  them 
for  Silk-Worms,  they  feparate 
the  Seeds  from  the  Berries,  be- 
ing gathered  thorough  ripe,  and 
bruife  them  in  their  Hands,  and 
afterwards  wafli  them  in  feveral 
Waters,  by  doing  which  the  Pulp 
fwims  on  the  Top ,  and  the 
Seedj  which  U  fmall;  finks  to 
the.  Bottom  i  then  they  take  off 
the  Pulp,  take  out  the  Seeds  ^ 
and  lay  them  on  a  Linen-Cloth^ 
and  dry  themy  which  will  be' 
done  fufficiently  in  an  Hour's 
Time. 

But  Mr.  Evelyn  himfelf  pre- 
fers the  fowing  of  the  ripe 
Mulberries  theriilelves  in  rich  ^ 
black  Garden  Mould,  the  i(f»/- 
berries  being  firft  bruifed  •  or 
fqualhed  ;  they  are  to  be  watered 
immediately  upon  thek  firft  be- 
ing fown,  but  afterwards  but 
very  rarely,  till  they  begin  ta* 
appear  ;  that  after  they  are  Ibwn 
they  muft  be  covered  thin  with 
Straw  to  defend  them  from 
the  Birds  and  the  Heat. 

The  Seafon  of  lowing  thenf 
fs  with  fome  either  Afril  or 
May^  but  fome  do  it  in  Jnly^ 
Auguji  or  September  ;,  keep* 
them  moderately  (heltered  and 
cleaa  vfe^d^  foe  two  Years, 
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and  either  in  OSober  or  Fe- 
Inruary  draw  them  up  gently, 
dip  the  Roots  in  Water,  and 
fo  tranfplant  them  into  a  warm 
Place  of  a  Nurfcry,  having  cut 
them  within  three  Inches  of 
the  Ground,  and  given  them  three 
Dreflings  or  half  Diggings  in 
Aprils  June  and  Auguft  to  kill 
the  Weeds. 

In  the  fecond  Year  they 
purge  them  of  fuperfluous  Bran- 
ches, but  fparethe  principal  Stem, 
and  if  the  Froft  injures  any 
Part  of  that,  they  cut  it  off. 

Tho'  this  way  of  raifing  them 
may  do  well  in  hot  Countries, 
Mr.  Mortimer  rather  approves 
of  the  raifing  them  of  Layers 
from  another  Tree,  or  Suckers 
from  the  Root,  in  February^ 
and  to  fet  them  not  leaving 
above  two  Buds  out  of  the 
Ground,  which  if  they  be  well 
watered  and  weeded  will  be 
well  rooted  in  two   Years. 

Dr.  Beal  &ys,  that  they  may 
be  grafted  on  the  black  Mulberry 
in  the  Spring,  or  inoculated  in 
July.  The  Cyons  fhould  be  ta- 
ken off  an  old  Tree,  that  bears 
broad  even  Leaves ,  whjch  is 
chiefly  to  be  confidered  in  the 
wbhe  Mulberry^  they  being  the 
inoft  ufeful  Part  of  the  Tree; 

The  white  Mulberry  being  a 
inore  tender  Tree  than  the 
black ;  the  beft  Time  for  Tranf- 
planting  it,  is  February^  when 
;t  ihould  both  be  planted  while 
it  is  yonng  and  in  a  rich  Soil, 
and  be  kept  well  watered. 
When  jrou  remove  them,  the 
Branches  muft  be  trimmed  up 
fe  M    to    leave  but  a   finall 
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Head  on  them,  but  the  Head 
mud  not   be  cut  off. 

They  love  a  light,  dry,  rich 
Mould,  which  will  be  fo  much 
the  better,  if  it  be  well  ma- 
nured with  Afhes  or  Horfe* 
Dung,  and  they  will  thrive  the 
better  for  being  expofed  to  the 
Sun  and  the  Air ;  the  beft  Time 
for  Tranfplanting  is  in  Septem^ 
ber  or  Ohober^  when  they  are 
about  five  Years  Growth,  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  as  few  of  the  Roots 
fhould  be  cut  as  can  be,  and 
if  there  be  any  Branches  dry 
or  hurt  with  the  Froft,  they 
arc  to  be  cut  off,  and  for  the 
firft  Year  or  two  after  they  are 
tranfplanted,  you  tvill  do  well 
to  thin  the  Branches  a  little, 
where  they  grow  too  thick,  and 
it  will  greatly  improve  them  to 
dig.  and  ftir  the  Earth  about 
their  Roots. 

Mr*.  Bradley  fays,  the  white 
Mulberry  may  be  cncreafed  ei- 
thet  by  Seeds  fown  in  March^ 
which  will  fptout  in  about  three 
Weeks  after  lowing ,  and  be 
near  fix  Inches  high  the  firft 
Sumriier,  or  laying  the  youn- 
geft  Shoots  into  the  Earth  at 
that  Thne,  which  will  be  fit 
to  take  off  the  Spring  after 
they  arc  laid  into  the  Earth. 

He  informs  us.  That  he 
has  heard  of  a  Man  near  C/« 
trecht ,  who  has  lately  begun 
the  Trade  of  Silk,  and  in  the 
Year  1718,  as  he  has  heard 
from  good  Hands,  made  ten  or 
Or  twelve  Bales  of  Silk  from 
his  own  Worms  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, if  Silk-Worms  were  mote, 
regarded  in  Enjland^xJRfei  >wov>^ 
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thrive  as  well  as  they  do  in 
Italy ^  where  they  are  fubjcft  to 
fo  many  Hazards ,  and  efpeci- 
ally  to  be  fpoiled  by  the  vio- 
lent Thunder,  which  is  very 
frequent  in  thofe  Parts ;  where 
no  Man  is  certain  of  a  good 
Silk  Harveft  till  the  Worms 
have  a£bually  fpun  their  Silk; 
for  if  Thunder  happens  to  come 
juft  when  the  Worms  are  go- 
ing to  fpin,  they  will  immedi- 
ately drop  and  infallibly  perifli. 
He  therefore  thinks  it  worth 
the  while  to  make  the  Expe- 
rhnent,.  whether  firing  of  Guns 
near  fuch  Trees,  as  are  infefted 
with  Caterpillars,  would  not  de- 
(Iroy  them  Hkewife. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,,  the  Leaves 
bed  for  Silk-Worms,  are  thofe 
of  Trees  about  feven  or  eight 
Years  Growth,  for  the  Leaves 
of  young  Trees  are  apt  to  burft 
the  Worms,  as  alfo  do  thofe 
planted  in  a  wateriih  Soil,  and 
thofe  that  are  fick  and  yellow. 
He  lays,  the  'Leaves  fliould 
be  clipped  off  and  let  drop  on 
a  Sheet  or  Blanket ,  which  is 
better  than  gathering  them  with 
the  Hand^  which  is  better  than 
to  flip  them  off,  becaufc  it  both 
bruifes  the  Leaves  and  galls  the 
Branches. 

If  there  be  a  Neceffity  to 
gather  the  Leaves  in  wet  Wea- 
ther ;  he  advifes  to  put  them 
into  a  pair  of  Sheets  well  dry'd 
by  the  Fire,  and  to  (hake  them 
up  and  down  till  the  Moifture 
be  drunk  up  by  the  Linen-  The 
Top  Leaves  and  the  oldeft 
fhould  be  gathered  laft ,  being 
Hfc  mod  proper   to    feed  the 
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Worms  towards  their  fpiWngf 
Time. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  the  black 
Mulberry  ought  to  be  planted 
in  the  Shade  to  prevent  its 
Fruit  from  falling,  which  it  is 
very  apt  to  do,  if  it  be  full 
expofed  to  the  Sun.  It  has  been 
an  Obfervation  that  (bme  have 
made,  that  the  Berries  of  thefe 
Trees  grow  extraordinary  large 
if  they  are  planted  and  treated 
in  the  Manner  of  Eff  alters  a- 
gainft  a  Wall  fituate  to  tb« 
North. 

The  white  Mulberry^  tho'  it 
bears  but  a  fmall  Fruit,  and 
fcarcely  worth  the  Care  of  pro- 
pagating, on  that  Account,  yet 
is  very  advantageous  on  Ac- 
count of  its  Leaves ,  for  the 
feeding  of  Silk-Worms. 

He  fays ,  he  has  been  in- 
formed by  a  Friend,  That  both 
the  black  and  white  MHlberry 
may  be  inoculated  upon  the 
Elm  with  good  Succefs,  and 
that  the  Buds  will  take  up- 
on the  Lime  or  Linden-T'ree , 
and  bear  better  than  upon  the 
Elm, 

■  _ 

He  remarks ,  That  moft 
of  the  large  Mulberry -Trees^ 
that  are  now  growing  in  or 
about  London  and  IVeJbnin- 
Jier^  were  planted  in  the  Reign 
of  King  James  the  Firft,  on 
Account  of  fetting  up  a  Silk- 
Manufafture  in  England^  that 
Prince  having  written  a  Letter 
to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  the 
feveral  Shires  of  England  ^  for 
the  increafing  of  Mulberry-T'reeSj, 
and  the  breeding  of  Silk-Worms, 
which  was  tlien  thought  would 
^iurich  the  'N^iou*   \f  tVvfe  Ma- 
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nofafittire  were  now  heartily  fet 
about  it  would  be  very  bene- 
JScial  to  the  Publick,  and  em- 
ploy a  great  many  Hands  which 
now  want    Employment. 

49.  Mulleins. 

T'HERE  are  many  Kinds  of 
^  Mulleins  bearing  Flowers  of 
different  Colours  ,  fome  wbhe^ 
others  red^  hrown^  blacky  S^^^^t 
pMrpUj  and  yellow  ,  they  are 
a  large  Plant,  few  of  them  bloC- 
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black  Pitchy  and  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pound  of  common  'Turpentine  \ 
put  them  together  in  an  earthen 
Pot,  and  fet  them  on  Fire  in  the 
open  Air,  having  fomething  in 
your  Hand  ready  to  cover  and 
quench  it  in  Time  ;  cover  thus 
the  Pot  feveral  Times,  and  kin- 
dle it  again,  that  the  nitrous  and 
volatile  Parts  may  evaporate. 
The  Way  to  know  when  it  is 
enough,  is,  by  pouring  a  little  of 
it  upon  a  Pewter-Plate,  and  if  it 
be  enough  it  will  coagulate  pre- 


foming  lower  than  four  Foot ,  fently ;    then   pour  this  melted 


and  fome  of  them  fix  Foot  high ; 
and  tho*  they  are  mod  of  them 
wild  Plants,  yet  the.  beautiful 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  they  pro- 
duce, render  them  worthy  to 
])e  Companions  with  others  in 
a  Flower-Garden :  They  love  a 
Cindy  Soil  and  a  ihady  Situa- 
tion, are  to  be  multiplycd  by 
Seeds  fbwn  in  Autumn  ^  or 
TAarcby  they  bloffom  the  fecond 
Year  after  fowing. 

50.    MuLTlSlLlQiaOUS. 

J^ULTISILIQUOUS  Plants 
^'^  are  fiich  as  have  after  each 
Flower,  many  diftinfi ,  long, 
(lender,  and  many  times  croo- 
ked Cafes  or  Jiliqua^  in  which 
their  Seed  is  contained;  and 
which,  when  they  ripen,  open 
of  themfelves,  and  let  the  Seeds 
drop  :  Of  this  Kind  is  the  Bears- 
footy  Columbines^  common  Houfe- 
leeky  JAarJh  y  Marygold  ^  Naved- 
worty   Orpine^  &c. 

5 1 .  Mummy,  or  Qraffing-Waj:. 

T^R,  Agricola  AwSi%  tlie  Pre- 
^  paring  of  it  as  follows : 
Take  oae  poui|4, 9jf  cQ^unon 


Pitch  into  another  Pot,  and  add 
to  it  a  little  common  Wax ;  mix  ' 
them  well  together,  and  keep  it 
for  Ufe. 

rhclVayofUfingit.-]  He  di- 
refl:s.  That  when  you  would 
drefs  Roots  with  this  Wax,  to 
melt  it,  and  afterwards  to  let  it 
cool  a  little,  and  then  to  dip  in 
the  two  Ends  of  the  Pieces  of 
Root  one  after  another,  but  npt 
too  deep,  and  afterwards  to  put 
them  in  Water,  and  to  plant 
then)  in  the  Earth,  the  fmall  End 
downwards,  fo  that  the  larger 
End  may  appear  a  little  Way  out 
of  the  Earth,  and  fo  have  the 
Benefit  of  the  Air;  then  to  prels 
the  Earth  very  hard  down  about 
them,  that  they  may  not  receive 
too  much  Wet,  becaufe  that 
would  rot  them.  He  tells  us, 
that  he  beats  down  the  Earth  with 
a  wooden  Mallet :  And  thus  he 
treats  the  Roots  of  all  wild  and 
foreign  Trees  an4  Flowers,  ^ 
well  as  others. 

He  ajfo  gives  Dire6l?oris  for 
making  a  better  kjnd  of  Wax  for 
tender  Tregs ;  which  he  palls 
the  Noble  Graginz-W^ttx. 
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7%e  Nolle  Graffing-lTax. 

Take  two  Pounds  of  pure 
fitch,  fuch  as  is  call'd  at  Ratif- 
ton,  Vir^'m-Pitch,  and  add  to  it 
Haifa  Pound  of  good  Turpen- 
tine ',  put  them  together  in  an 
earthen  Pot,  and  fet  them^ver 
the  Fire,  that  the  volatile  Part 
of  the  Turpentine  may  evaporate, 
otherwifc  It  would  be  very  pre- 
judicial to  Trees  and  Roots. 
Prove  it  as  you  did  the  other,  to 
know  when  it  is  enough ;  and 
then  add  to  it  Half  a  Pound  of 
f^irgin-lVax,  and  Half  an  Ounce 
of  pounded  Myrrh  and  /lUes : 
When  thefe  are  well  mixt,  make 
it  up  into  little  Rolls,  or  clfe 
Plaiilers,  that  is,  dip  Linnen  Rags 
In  it ;  or  elfe  you  may  keep  it 
in  Gallipots. 

7%e  Time  vjhen  this  Operation 
upon  Roots  is  to  be  performed.'] 
Tiio'  it  will  fucceed  well  at  any 
Seafon  of  the  Year,  yet  he  ac- 
counts the  Months  of  Seplember, 
OHober  or  November  'the  moft 
proper  Seafons  for  it.  The  only 
Difference,  he  fays,  is,  what  is 
planted  in  Spring  will  (hoot  in 
yune  or  jKly ;  and  what  is  plant- 
ed in  AHtumn  comes  not  forth 
'till  the  Month  of  /Jpril. 

A  Mummy  for  Exotick  Plantt. 

Take  Half  a  Pound  of  Gum- 
eapat,  ixAt  it  very  fine,  and  fearce 
Jt ;  take  tiirce  Pound  of  Fesice- 
Turpentine,  and  melt  it  over  a 
(low  Fire  in  a  flrong  earthen 
Pot  ;  when  the  Turpeutine  is 
melted  and  WquiAaxcA,  put  the 
>£fcai  Gitm  into  it,  and  keep  it 
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continually  ftirting  with  a  little 
Stick,  augmenting  the  Fire  grai 
dually  and  it  will  all  dlflblve 
infenfibly  ;  afterwards  let  the 
Turpentine  evaporate  well,  and 
it  will  thicken  ;  and  when  it  is 
become  of  a  fufficient  Confift- 
encc,  you  may  make  it  up  Into 
litlleRoHs  like  Seating-wax,  and 
keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Some  Things  to  be  obferved  in 
making  the  Mummy.']  I.  It  is 
better  to  make  it  in  the  open  Air 
than  in  a  Houfc,  for  Fear. of 
Danger,  a.  You  Ihould  have 
(bmething  ready  in  your  Hand 
to  extinguiOi  the  Flame,  if  the 
Ttirpentine  takes  Fire  :  Tho*  he 
fays,  he  has  often  fct  it  on  Fire 
on  purpofe,  and  has  kept  ftirring 
it  about  'till  he  has  a'moft 
quenched  the  Flame,  and  by  this 
Method  it  was  the  fooner  brought 
to  a  Conliftence ;  hut  then  at  the 
fame  Time  it  turned  it  black, 
but  that  was  no  Prejudice  to  it, 
and  on  fome  Occafions  was 
more  ufeful  to  him  ,  than  if  it 
had  been  clear. 

This  Mummy-,  he  fays,  is  an 
excellent  Vulnerary  ;  for  it  is 
fubjeS  to  no  Corruption,  as  o- 
ther  gummy  Things  are;  and  it 
hinders  any  Rottcnnefs  between 
the  Stock  and  the  Root,  by  Means 
of  which  the  Callus  is  form'd  the 
fooner,  and  fpreads  over  all  the 
Pares,  and  the  Stock  becomes  in- 
tirely  conneiSed  with  the  Root  : 
It  alfo  gives  Strength  and  Vigour  \ 
to  the  Root,  and  facilitates  its 
Growth. 

I'egetable  Mummy. 

Fill  a  large  Kettle  or   carthan    , 
Pot  about  a  x^^ti  Pait  full  of    ' 
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common  black  Pitchy  and  add  to 
it  a  little  fine  Rofin  or  (hlphura- 
ted  Pitcb^  and  a  little  yellow 
JFax ;  melt  thcfe  together  'till 
they  become  liquid ;  then  take 
them  off  the  Fire,  and  let  them 
ftand  'till  they  have  done  Smoak- 
ing,  and  when  it  is  cool  you 
may  with  a  Brufli  plaider  the 
Incifions  which  are  made  for 
Inocula^on,  GrafHng,  ^c. 

the  Garden  or  Forfft  Mummy. 

Take  three  Pounds  of  common 
Tmrfeutine^  and  four  Pounds  of 
pommon  Pitch  ;  melt  the  Tur- 
femtime  over  the  Fire,  a$  is  di- 
reded  concerning  the  Noble 
Mmmmy;  then  the  Pitch  being 
beaten  to  a  fine  Powder,  throw 
it  in,  and  when  they  arc  well 
miz'd  together,  and  the  Compo- 
fition  is  grown  pretty  thick,  take 
it  off,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe, 

This  Compofition  may  be  ei- 
ther made  up  into  little  Sticks, 
like  thofe  of  Sealing-Wax,  to 
be  made  Ufe  of  on  little  Trees ; 
or  it  may  be  kept  in  Pots,  and 
melted  over  a  flow  Fire  when 
there  is  occafion  to  ufe  it ;  and 
dipping  a  little  Bruih  in  it,  you 
may  plaifter  the  Graff. 

More  as  to  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
in  Planting  and  Graffing  may  be 
(een  under  various  other  Arti- 
cles. 

f%.    7%e  MusciPULA,    or 
Catch-Flie. 

TTHIS  Plant  is  call'd  Catch- 
■*•  /7i>,  becaufe  Flies  are  often 
caught  in  the  Gum  that  proceeds 
jfroih  the  Stalk  of  ir,  which  is  as 
Hf^lriaff  as  Bird-Jim^. 
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This  Plant  ihoots  forth  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  and  Half  high, 
which  are  0nall ,  round  and 
(ough ,  and  fprout  out  feveral 
Sprks :  The  Leaves  are  broad 
at  Bottom,  fharp  at  Top,  and 
when  they  firft  come  out,  wind 
about  the  Sprigs,  which  Sprigs, 
at  their  Ends,  produce  fweet- 
fcented  red  Flowers,  composM 
of  feveral  I^caves,  and  are  often 
in  the  Shape  of  a  Heart ;  to 
which  are  join'd  two  or  three 
Leaves  like  a  Crown  which 
grow  out  of  a  Calix  or  Cup,  in 
the  Form  of  a  Pipe,  which  grows 
to  be  ^  Fruit,  opening  at  the 
Top  ;  in  which  are  contained 
little,  roundjili  Seeds,  which 
when  they  are  ripe,  are  reddip. 

It  loves  the  (ame  Soil,  and 
requires  the  fame  Management 
as  the  Lychnis^  of  which  it  is  a 
fort  of  Species.  See  Lychnis. 
It  is  very  ornamental  in  a  Par- 
terre, 

53.     MUSCOSITY. 

jufuscosirr  fignificf 

^^*  Mojfmefs. 

54.  Muse o US. 

JUfUSCOUS  fignifies  Mojfy^ 
*  ^^  or  abounding  with  Mofi. 

55.  Mushrooms. 

VTR.  Bradley  lays,  That  by 
• "  the  Obfervations  he  ha? 
made  concerning  the  natural 
Produce  of  Mu/hrooms^  it  feems 
tp  him,  that  they  are  producM  by 
fome  Putrefafiion  in  the  Earth.^ 
or  in  thofe  ^iodvt^  ^3^^  tx^  ^x  \sx 
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grow  upon.  That  he  has  obfervM 
in  England  an  Hundred  Kinds, 
befides  thofe  very  finall  ones 
growing  in  the  Mouldinefs  of 
Fruit  and  Liquors,  which  are  fo 
finall  that  they  cannot  be  dif- 
cern'd  without  ±e  Help  of  a 
lAicrofcope  ;  which  laft  are  fuch 
quick  Growers,  that  they  arrive 
at  Perfedion  in  lefs  than  twelve 
Hours  ;  and  by  fliedding  their 
Seeds  produce  feveral  Hundreds 
of  the  lame  Kind  ;  from  whence 
it  comes  to  pafs,  if  once  it  infers 
them,  Mouldinefs  foojn  over- 
fpreads  thofe  Bodies. 

Of  all  thefe  Sorts,  he  com- 
mends the  Mortis^  T'ruffles  and 
Cbampignians :  The  Mortis  and 
Truffles  are  found  but  in  few 
Places  in  England;  tho',  he  fays, 
he  is  apt  to  believe  they  are  as 
plentiful  with  us  as  Champignions 
are,  which  grow  plentifully  with- 
out  Culture.  The  true  Cham- 
fignion  he  thus  defcribes  : 

It  has  its  Flefh  very  white,  firft 
appearing  like  a  Button,  with  a 
Foot-Stalk  growing  to  it ;  the 
Chives  within  it  are  of  a  Flefh- 
Colour,  and  as  the  Cap  of  it 
explains  itfelf,  thofe  Chives  be- 
come darker  by  Degrees,  and  at 
length  turn  black.  He  fays,  he 
has  feen  fome  of  the  Caps  when 
they  have  been  fully  cxplain'd, 
that  have  been  about  fix  Inches 
over,  and  of  a  confiderable 
Thicknefs.  This  Kind  is  the 
only  Sort  among  the  Cap-Mup^ 
rooms^  that  he  recommends  for 
its  Goodnefs ;  and  of  thofe  only 
fuch  as  are  frefh  and  free  from 
Worms,  which  are  apt  to  breed 
jn  thtniy  and  eipecially  in  their 
Stalks,  for  they  arc  not  ^ccoxmi" 


cdwholefome.  Thefe  commoar 
ly  grow  in  rich  Pafture-Grbunds, 
after  Rain  has  fallen,  about  the 
latter  End  of  July,  or  in  Auguft 
or  September  ;  yet  he  thinks  it 
would  turn  to  good  Account,  to 
raife  them  in  our  Gardens  :  To 
do  which,  Monf.  Qentil  dire^i 
as  follows : 

Provide  your  (elf  with  a  (uffir 
cient  Quantity  of  Dung  of  Wheat- 
Straw,  but  never  of  Rye-Straw. 
This  Provifion  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing from  April  'till  Auguft ;  the^it 
lay  it  in  Rows,  and  tie  it  toge-. 
ther.    ■ 

In  November ,  dig  up  your 
Trenches  three  Foot  broad,  and 
Half  a  Foot  deop.  Let  your 
Dung  be  well  mixt,  that  is,  the 
excrementitious  Part  with  the 
Straw,  and  throw  it  into  the 
Trench  two  Foot  up  Ridge- 
wife  ;  over  this,  lay  Earth  two 
Inches  thick,  and  cover  every 
Bed  with  unrotted  Litter  the 
April  following,  that  the  exceC- 
five  Heat  may  not  penetrate  into 
the  Beds.  When  the  Dung  be- 
gins to  dry,  water  it  every  three 
Weeks,  if  it  does  not  rain. 

Water,  in  which  the  Peels, 
Stales  and  Refufe  oi  Muforooms 
have  been  newly  boilM,  pour*4 
on  hot,  is  beft. 

Morils^  Mr,  Bradley  fays,  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  Woods  chiefly 
in  April, 

'Truffles,  he  lays,  he  does  not 
know  of  any  that  have  bceix  pro- 
pagated by  Art,  but  are  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  Ground,  for  they 
never  appear  above  Ground ;  and 
they  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  >f- 
pr'tl.  He  fays,  that  he  can  leara 
I  but  ouc  W^'^  xVi-aLt  thery  that  ga- 
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Iher  Mortis  in  Fordgn  Countries 
{lave  to  jSnd  them;  that  is,  They 
lead  a  Hog  in  a  String  through 
the  Wood$,  and  fuffer  him  to 
root  up  the  Earth  as  he  goes 
along,  and  the  Hog  being  a  great 
Dcvourer  of  them,  willdifcovcr 
them  by  the  Smell,  and  turn 
them  out  of  the  Ground. 

It  is  common  tq  fee  Mu/b- 
rooms  in  the  Autumn  Seafon  ap- 
pear naturally  upon  Hot-hcds 
that  have  been  ill  made  ;  but 
theft  Beds  are  unconftant,  giving 
only  a  fevir  for  a  Ihort  Space  : 
But  if  thefc  Beds  were  rightly 
difpos'd  and  ordered  according 
to  Art,  they  might  be  had  at 
Pleafure  in  any  Seafon. 

He  fays ,  Whereas  he  has 
faken  Notice  of  the  Way  of 
making  Mufiroom-Beds^  about 
Paris  in  France^  where  there  are 
always  to  be  found  feveral  Acres 
pf  thefc  Beds ;  the  Method  is  to 
make  each  Bed  at  twice,  and 
only  pure  Stone-Horfe  Dung  is 
to  be  ufed  ;  each  Parcel  muft  be 
tofs'd  up  in  a  dry  Place  fifteen 
Days  before  it  is  ufed,  and  muft 
(during  that  Time)  be  kept  with- 
out Wet  ;  which,  if  it  be  not 
taken  Care  that  it  is  fo  ,  no 
good  Succefs  can  be  hop'd  for, 
for  this  Reafon  :  For  by  this 
Method  pf  making  the  Bed  at 
twice,  the  Bed  at  the  fame  Time 
confifts  of  two  different  Heats  : 
The  firft  Part  begins  to  decline 
in  its  Heat  by  ^ha^  Time  it  has 
been  made  fifteen  Days  ;  then 
frefli  Dung  being  laid  upon  it, 
it  increafes  its  Heat  as  the  firft 
Part  decline?,  whjch  will  afford 
much  fuch  another  ch^geable 
Ymi^  ^  is  to  be  found  in  that 
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Sealbn  when  Mujhrooms  appear 
of  their  own  accord  :  And  it  is 
fuch  an  Irregularity  of  Seafon 
which  enlivens  the  Seed  or 
Spawn  of  the  Mujhroom^  which 
is  already  in  the  Ground. 

WTien  this  Bed  is  quite  made, 
it  muft  not  be  covered  above  an 
Inch  thick  with  fine  Earth  ;  for 
if  it  be  any  thicker,  the  Mup^ 
rooms ,  when  they  come  up , 
will  be  both  fmall  and  watery, 
and  efpecially  if  the  Earth  be  ve- 
ry ftiff^  but  if  the  Earth  be  very 
light  and  open,  it  will  not  do 
much  Harm,  if  it  be  laid  a  little 
niore  than  an  Inch  thick, 

The  French  Gardeners,  when 
they  make  frelh  JMuproom^Beds 
every  Month,  they  put  into  the 
Earth  Pieces  of  the  Muflsroom^ 
Earthy  about  the  Bigncfs  of  Wal- 
nuts, juft  in  the  Line  where  the 
two  Makings  of  the  two  Beds 
join  ;  for  it  is  in  fuch  a  Place 
where  the  Mufiroom-Earth^  /.  e. 
that  which  is  full  of  the  little 
white  Strings  and  Bulbs  of  thq 
Mujhrooms  meet,  with  the  de- 
clining and  decrcafing  Heat,  that 
is  fo  neccffary  for  making  of 
them  fprcad  and  grow :  And  be-^ 
fides  this,  the  Horfc-Litter,  which 
covers  the  Bed,  does  alfo  contri- 
bute to  the  retaining  the  Vapour 
arifing  from  the  Bed  ;  and  doe^ 
in  fome  meafure  imitate  what 
we  call  a  Fog.  And  moreover, 
it  only  admits  a  glimmering  Sun 
to  reach  the  young  Buttons  of 
the  yiujhrooms  ;  for  too  much 
Sun  will  dry  the  young  lAuJb^ 
rooms  and  ftop  their  Growth, 
whereas  too  little  will  caufe 
them  to  rot ;  thetrfox^  \X.  \s  \\fc^ 

cefl&ry  that  the  lAu^it  ^\Cv::^  ^«^ 
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Beds  be  covered  with,  fiiould  be 
clear  from  all  Dung,  and  be  laid 
very  light  and  free  upon  the  Bed. 
Thele  Beds  are  not  to  be  made 
fiat  at  the  Top,  for  a  Muproom 
does  HOC  like  that  Pofition,  for 
it  holds  Water  too  much,  and 
that  rots  them  ;  but  they  delight 
In  the  Side  of  a  Slope. 

After  the  Bed  has  been  planted 
two  or  three  Days  with  Mufo- 
room-Earth^  it  muft  be  examined 
every  Day  ;  becaufe  if  any  Mup- 
roorm  that  come  up,  are  fuffeced 
to  rot  upon  the  Ground,  they 
breed  Maggots  or  Worms,  which 
will  deftroy  all  the  young  Spawn 
or  Buttons  in  the  Bed  ;  and  the 
Litter  being  kept  light  and  open 
upon  the  Beds  will  promote  the 
Growth  of  the  "Majhrooms. 

If  the  Courfe  of  the  Fibres  of 
the  Mujhrooms  be  examined, 
there  will  be  found  Knots  ot 
Knobs  joining  to  the  Strings  of 
the  Roots,  each  Knot  being  a- 
bout  the  Bigneft  of  the  Head  of 
a  Pin,  running  juft  under  the 
Surface,  after  the  Manner  of  the 
Roots  of  Potatoes  ;  and  if  the 
Bed  has  any  Heat,  thefe  Knots 
will  in  a  few  Days  Time  come 
|o  be  Mujhroami  fit  to  gather. 
And  none  of  them  mu(l  be  let 
remain  upon  the  Bed  after  they 
begin  to  fpread  ;  for  if  they  arc, 
they  breed  Worms,  which  will 
deftroy  all  the  young  ones, 

la  like  Manner,  when  you  ga- 
ther them,  you  muft  take  Care 
thnt  all  the  broken  Parts  of  the 
Muprooms  be  taken  away,  and 
in  p.irticular  every  Stalk  that  is 
broken,  for  the  Worm^  attack 
the  6r(V.     Wnen  they  arc 

^er  g3iheted  ot  paWz^  qjc  of 
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the  Ground,  if  there  be  any] 
Spawn  about  the  Roots, 
be  feparatcd  from  the  Root,  j 
planted  immediately  in  that ' 
of  the  Bed  where  there 
feweft  Muprooms.  This  Sf 
muft  be  us'd  very  gently,  fo  thaf 
it  be  not  bruisM,  and  it  will  iq 
a  few  Days,  according  as  tiie 
Heat  of  the  Bed  is,  grow  and 
produce  Mujhrosms. 

When  in  Amumn  any  of  the 
Muproom- Earth  is  planted  oa 
old,  decay'd  Beds,  it  will  bi 
about  ten  or  fifteen  Days  before 
they  appear  :  And  as  Ibon  as  the 
Roots  begin  to  fpread  and  be  fall 
of  Knots,  then  fome  Pieces  of 
that  Earth  may  be  broken  off, 
and  planted  at  a  Foot  Dillance  ; 
and  by  this  Means  the  whole 
Bed  will  in  a  little  Time  be  co- 
veted with  them. 

Mr.  Qradliy  fays,  By  the 
'foregoing  Muthod  he  has  had  a 
whole  Bed  full  in -fit'teen  Days 
Time,  tho'  the  Bed  has  been 
quite  without  Heat ;  but  then  it 
was  at  a  Seafon  when  chey  have 
come  up  naturally.  But  no  good 
Succefs  can  be  espcfted  in  plant- 
ing them  out  of  Sealbn,  without 
fuch  a  Hot-bed  as  he  haj  di- 
reflcd. 

From  what  has  been  taid  it 
does  appear,  Thai  Mi^praomi  do 
increafe  by  their  Roots,  and  may 
be  rraniplantcd  as  well  as  ano- 
ther Plant :  But  whether  it  has 
Seed  or  not,  it  is  yet  a  Queftion. 
Beds  after  this  manner  have  been 
made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fair- 
chiU,  and  Mr.  li-'hiifirld,  at  Wmt* 
/on,  which  have  had  very  ""*" 
Succefs. 
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He  tells  us  likewife,  That 
Aagufi  and  Septembtr  are  proper 
Times  to  esamine  the  Fields 
for  Muprsoms,  to  procure  that 
fort  of  Earth  that  is  found  about 
rheir  Roots,  ajid  is  full  of  fine 
white  Threads,  and  has  (bme- 
riincs  litde  white  Knots  appear- 
iug  here  and  there  in  it :  For  in 
ihis  Eanh  is  contain'd  what  is 
tieccflary  for  the  producing  of 
MupTQotft!.  This  muiV  be  kept 
dry  'till  it  is  made  Ufe  of  In  the 
Mxproom  -  Beds.  The  French 
Gardeners  every  Year  lave  great 
Quitniiries  of  this  fort  of  Earth, 
and  lay  it  up  in  a  dry  Room  in 
large  Clods,  'till  they  make  Ufe 
of  it  in  their  Beds :  And  altho' 
they  fometimcs  keep  it  for  a 
Year,  yet  when  it  comes  to  be 
buried  Half  an  Inch  in  the  Beds, 
being  moderately  warm,  and  has 
been  watered  for  a  few  Days,  it 
puts  forth  Mitproom'. 

He  fays.  His  Manner  of  kcep- 
itlg  this  'Muproom-Earth,  is,  to 
put  it  in  3  Paper-Bag,  and  to 
keep  it  in  a  Room  where  there 
is  a  Fire ;  for  if  any  Wet  or 
Moillure  comes  to  it,  it  rots 
it. 

When  MupTMm  -  Beds  are 
made  according  to  Art,  every 
cnbical  Bit  of  Half  au  Inch  Big- 
ncfs  of  fuch  Earth  will  furnilh  a 
Quantity  of  Mupmam!  which 
wfll  fprcad  their  Roots  near  two 
foot. 


5ff.   Mustard. 


^VS  of  a  hot  and  dry  Nature,  is 
*  rals'd  of  Seed,  and  will  grow 
ID  aiiy  fort  gf  dry  Soil. 


j7-  Myrtles. 


Vl  O  N  S.  Liger  (Jefcribes  the 
"*■*■*  Myrtle  as  follows :  It  is  a 
Shrub,  that  from  its  Root  Ihoots 
forth  little  Branches,  garnilh'd 
with  fmall,  green,  foft,  (hining 
and  pointed  Leaves,  among 
which  grow  Flowers  call'd  Pen- 
tapektts,  or  confiding  of  five 
Leaves,  white,  odoriferous,  and 
in  the  Form  of  a  Rnfe.  Thefc 
are  lupportcd  by  an  indented 
Cup,  which  grows  to  be  a  Berry 
as  big  as  an  OUve^  with  a  Crown 
on  the  Top,  divided  into  ieveral 
Cells  full  of  Seeds,  fhap'd  like 
little  Kidneys. 

Mr.  'Mortimer  dillinguifhes 
them  into  the  Broad-lsa-^d  Myr^ 
tU,  and  the  NarravJ-Uai^ d  Myr- 
tle, which  are  both  very  odori- 
ferous Shrubs ;  but  he  eileems 
that  which  affords  Plenty  of 
double  whits  Bloffoms  in  Au- 
tumn., as  the  beft  :  And  alfb  a 
fort  of  tAyrtle  with  a  largel>eaf, 
call'd  the  Spamp  Myrtle,  which 
will  endure  all  Weathers  with-. 
out  Shelter :  And  another  (brt 
of  'Myrtle  that  comes  from  Ca- 
rolina iaA-.Virg'ima,  which  is  the 
hardeft  of  them  all ;  the  Berries 
of  which  being  boil'd,  yield  a 
Subrtance  of  a  green  Colour, 
fweet  or  pinguid  ,  which  they 
there  fcum  oft',  and  make  Can- 
dles with,  which  do  not  only 
give  a  cluar  Light,  but  a  very 
iigreeable  Scent.  Thefe  will  all 
endure  hard  Winters  with  a  very 
flender  Defence. 

Mr.  Bradley  diftjnguiihes  Myr- 
tles as  follows  ;  the  Large-leav'd 
MvrtUs.  wViicUMc,  -Cat, Nutmeg 

'  My- 
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fHyrtUy  the  NutTneg  Myrtle  with 
variegated  Leaves,  and  that  with 
Ihe  double  Bloflbm,  the  Orange- 
hav'd  Myrtle^  th^  Portugal  Myr- 
tle^ and  the  Sfanljh  broaJrleav*d 
Myrtle. 

The  Smaller-leaved  Myrtles , 
be  ^iftinguifhes  into  the  Birds- 
meft  Myrtle^  the  Box-leaved  Myr- 
tle^ the  Rofemary-leav*d  Myrtle^ 
the  Silver  -  leofifd  Myrtle ,  the 
Hsyme^leaftfd  Myrtle^  and  the 
Upright  Myrtle. 

All  thefe ,  he  lays ,  are 
with  Eafe  propagated  by  Cut- 
tings ^  except  the  Orange -leaved 
Myrtle ,  and  that  with  the  double 
Bloflbm,  which  are  mugh  better 
iacreas'd  from  Layers. 

The  beft  Time  for  Laying 
Jiyrtles^  he  lays,  is  in  May^  (but 
Monf.  Liger  lays  in  March^ ) 
which  Layers  fhould  be  only  the 
youngeft  Shoots  ;  (  Monf.  Liger 
feys,  the  ftraiteft  Branches,  and 
thofe  whole  Rind  is  fmootheft  ) 
which,  after  the  Earth  has  been 
well  ftirr'd,  muft  be  bent  into 
the  Earth,  and  often  watered, 
and  they  will  ftrike  Root,  and 
be  fit  to  take  off  from  the  Mo- 
ther Plant  the  Spring  following  : 
But  Monf.  Liger  fays,  the  Sep- 
tember following. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays.  If  you  lay 
down  Shoots  of  a  Year  old , 
they  will  never  take  Root,  with 
all  the  Art  that  can  be  us'd. 

As  for  multiplying  them  by 
Cuttings^  he  advifes  alfo,  That 
they  be  young  and  tender,  taken 
from  the  "Myrtles  in  July :  That 
the  Leaves  muft  be  ftripp'd  off 
two  Inches  from  each  Cutting, 
-and  fcr  in  Pots  of  fine  light 
^sjth,  two  Inches  dccp^  aod  an  I 
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Inch  otie  from  another,  and  fre* 
quently  watered  'till  they  have 
taken  Root,  which  will  be  about 
the  latter  End  of  Augtift.  Thus 
they  ought  to  remain  *till  the 
fecond  March  before  they  are 
I  tranfplanted  into  fingle  Pots. 

Monf.  Liger  lays,  That  in 
Order  to  multiply  them  by  SUps 
cut  from  the  Roots,  you  muft  lay 
open  the  Root  of  the  Myrtle 
from  whence  you  defign  to  take 
a  Branch  ;  cut  it  off  as  dole  as 
you  can,  that  there  may  be  the 
more  little  Roots  about  it.  That 
this  is  to  be  done  either  Spring 
or  Fall :  That  the  Pots,  they  are 
planted  in,  fliould  be  two  Thirds 
Kitchin-Garden  Soil  well  lifted, 
and  one  Third  Hot-bed  Mould. 

Mr.  Mortimer  lays,  ^tyrtkt 
produced  from  Layers  arie  the 
moft  hardy  ;  and  thofe  from 
Seeds  moft  tender  :  But  neither 
He,  nor  Mr.  Bradley,  nor  Monf. 
Liger  gives  Dire6fa'ons  for  mul  ^ 
riplying  them  by  Seed. 

He  lays.  That  as  to  the  Caro^ 
Una  or  Virginian  Myrtle ,  it 
thrives  beft  near  the  Sea,  and  is 
rais'd  either  of  Seeds  or  Layers. 
He  advifes  in  Planting  them. 
That  they  be  not  tpo  clofe  toge- 
ther, nor  in  too  moift  a  Place  ; 
for  that  thefe  will  caufe  them  to 
grow  mouldy.  That  they  (hould 
be  tranfplanted  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  that  they  may  have 
Time  to  get  Root  in  Summer, 
that  the  Tree  may  be  fupplyM 
with  Sap  fufficient  to  nourifli  it 
in  Winter. 

All  agree,  That  they  (hould 
be  well  watered.  Mr.  Bradley 
&y$,  When  they  have  once  got 
large  RoGis^  they  delight  in  Wa- 
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ter,  and  fliould  be  frequently 
tefrcfliM  with  it.  Monf.  Liger 
fiys,  They  mud  be  frequently 
watered  in  the  Sununer,  bccaufe 
the  Humidities  redificd  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  help  Lay- 
ers  to  take  Root  the  fooner. 
And  Mr.  Mortimer  (ays,  Myrtles 
muft  be  well  watered  Summer 
and  Winter,  or  elfe  they  will 
not  take  Root  well. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  The  Mvrtle 
delights  fo  much  in  Moifture, 
that  he  has  known  a  Pot  of  it 
let  in  a  (hallow  Bafon  of  Water, 
on  the  Infide  of  a  Window,  ex- 
posed to  the  Soutbj  that  has  fhot 
above  four  Times  as  much  in 
one  Summer,  as  any  that  have 
flood  Abroad  ;  and  has  continu- 
ed growing  at  that  great  Rate 
for  feveral  Years,  without  re- 
newing the  Earth  in  the  Pot,  by 
only  fupplying  the  Bafon  with 
frelh  Water  as  it  wanted  ;  but 
the  Shoots  of  this  Plant  were 
very  tender. 

Monf.  Liger  advifes  to  plant 
them  in  a  Place  where  the  Sun 
may  come  at  them,  and  to  wa- 
ter them  often  :  And  fiys,  you 
may  know  when  they  want  it 
by  the  Fading  of  the  Leaves. 

Mr.  Bradley  (ays,  in  difpoiing 
of  Myrtles^  or  any  other  Plants 
in  the  Sfhade,  you  muft  do  it  fo, 
that  no  other  Trees  drop  upon 
them,  nor  muft  they  be  confin'd 
m  too  clofe  a  Place,  but  have  a 
free  Air  both  round  about  them 
and  above  them ,  or  elfe  the 
Shoots  they  make  will  be  very 
ileudcr  and  weak. 

Monf.  Liger  Ciys,  Myrtles  na- 
turally require  the  Ute  of  the 
Shear,  kad  are  to  be  dipt  by 
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j  Art ;  and  if  by  any  Accident  any 
of  the  Branches  happen  to  wi- 
ther, they  are  to  be  cut  off  to  the 
Quick. 

Mr.  Bradley  dircSs,  That  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  ylpril^  fuch 
old  Trees  as  have  been  neg- 
ledled,  and  have  thin  Heads, 
fliould  be  prun'd  about  the 
Roots,  and  have  frefti  Earth  put 
to  them ;  and  that  the  Branches 
of  their  Heads  fhould  be  cut 
wrthin  three  or  four  Inches  of 
the  Stem,  and  fliould  be  prun'd 
about  the  Roots  ;  and  that  by 
this  Ordering,  they  will  prepare 
to  thoot  by  that  Time  they 
come  Abroad  ;  and  if  they  have 
Water  and  Shade  enough,  will 
make  handfome  Plants  that  Sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Bradley  informs  us.  That 
Mr.  IVhitmil  fliew'd  him  fome 
Myrtles  that  were  inarch'd  one 
upon  another,  and  had  taken  ve- 
ry well  :  Among  thefe,  there 
v/ere  the  Striped  Myrtle  upon 
the  Plain  ;  the  Nutmeg  Myrtle 
upoii  tiie  Upright  ;  the  Large- 
Icav'd  Kinds  upon  the  Small  ^ 
and  the  Double-blojfom^d  upon  fe- 
veral Sorts  :  Which  brought  to 
his  Mind  fome  Thoughts  he 
once  had  of  making  a  Pyramid 
of  Myrtles^  the  Bafe  of  which 
flioulcT  be  garnifli'd  with  the 
Spcinijh  Brodd-leav'd  Myrtle^  to- 
be  tbllow'd  wirh  the  Natr/teg; 
and  next  to  that  the  Silver-edg^J 
Myrtle^  and  upon  that  the  Up- 
right  Sort,  to  be  fuccccdcd  by 
the  Rofemiiry  and  T'hyme-leav' d 
Kinds,  upon  which  there  might 
be  a  Ball  of  the  Doubie-blQ^firo!  i 
Myrtle ,    whlcVv  V{ou\^  WbisA  -aw 

fine  Appcaianc^. 
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At  Sir  Kicholai  Careu/*s,  at 
Bedington^  it  a  Myrtle  of  the 
Spanijh  iroad-Uav^dKind^  which 
is  above  eighteen  Foot  high,  and 
Ipreads  about  45  Foot.  Mr. 
Bradley  fays^  if  to  this  are  join'd 
Ihofe  Myrtles  that  he  has  feen 
growing  m  Devonfhire^  in  the 
natural  Ground,  he  cannot  fee 
any  Occafion  for  any  great  Ufe 
of  Fire  for  thefe  Sort  bf  Plants, 
as  is  common  in  Green-houfcs  : 
But  Plants  that  are  in  Pots  are 
much  more  liable  to  fuffer  by 
the  Froft^  than  if  they  were  in 
the  naked  tiround  ;  and  the 
inore  woody  the  Plants  arcy  the 
hiore  hardy  they  are. 
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t.  NAKED-SEEDS. 

NAKED-SEEDS,  arc 
fuch  Seeds  of  Plants    as 
are  not  inclofcd  in  any 
Pod  or  Cafe. 

a.    Narcissus's. 

Various  Sorts.']  J\JARCISUS'S 

•^  ^  are  of  diffe- 
rent Sorts  and  feveral  Colours  ; 
fome  fingle,  fome  double,  fome 
white^  fome  yellow^  fomQ  large, 
fome  fmall;  and  of  all  thefe 
Sorts  fome  are  earlier,  and  (bme 
Are  later,  and  according  to  their 
different  Sorts  require  a  diffe- 
rent Culture. 

7'he  Italian-Narcifrus.' 

^        This  Plant,  MonC  Liger  fays, 
'  »a$  a  j'^Z/ow  Cup  and  a  whit^ 
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Flower,  it  requires  to  be  plan- 
ted in  a  light  Earth,  fuch  as  ii 
that  of  a  Kitchen-Garden  with* 
out  ally  Mixture ,  and  in  the 
open  Air. 

Narcijfus'*s  whether  plated  in 
Compartments  or  Bed$ ,  >mul{ 
ftand  about  four  Inches  from 
one  another.  They  will  look 
very  handfomely  aiiiong  Hya^ 
cinths  and  T'ulifs. 

The  N^rcifTus  of  Conftantii! 
nople; 

Defcription,']  Of  this  Kind 
there  is  a  Narcijfus ,  which 
flioots  forth  .  twelve  Flowers. 
with  white  thick  Leaves  at  the 
Top  of  its  Stalk,  having  other 
fmaller  Flo-ivers  of  2i yellow  Co^ 
lour  in  the  middle ,  in  like 
Manner  as   the  Cup. 

SoiL]  It  requires  ft  light 
Earth,  fuch  as  a  Kitchen-Gar- 
den-Earth  without   Mixture. 

Cultured]  This  is  a  fine 
Flower,  but  there  is  fome  trou- 
ble about  it  in  opening,  efpeci- 
ally  vtrhcn  it  comes  to  form 
its  Head  ;  becaufe  at  that  Time 
its  outward  Tunicle  is  apt  to 
be  blafted  by  Fogs  and  Golds^ 
which  often  Caufe  it  to  mifcarry. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  it  is 
better  not  to  plant  it  before 
the  End  of  February  ,  and  to 
keep  it  from  Cold  by  covering 
It  in  the  Night ,.  after  it  h^t 
begun  to  fhoot  forth  its  Stalk^- 
but  in  the  Morning,  if  the  Wea- 
ther is  like  to  prove  fair,  ta 
uncover  it. 

To  keep  the  Flowet  in: 
blow  you  fliouM  flit  the 
T\xiuc\^  ^     l^U    coi^inisr    the 
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Flower  very  neatly,  this  will 
affifi  It  to  come  forth  the  foo- 
her,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
fdffbcated  by  its  Membranes  ,  I  it. 
Which  keep  it  locked  up  too 
dofely. 

Thefe  Narciffus's  xnufi  be  djC- 
planted  every  Year,  and  carried 
to  fbme  very  dry  Place  :  For 
if  they  were  to  be  left  in  the 
Ground  they  would  ihoot  forth 
fo  many  Suckers,  as  would  fo 
Weaken  the  Plants  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  blowing. 

Mr.  Carpenter  fiiys,  that  he 
has  had  Roots  of  this  Plant 
from  Genoa^  in  March  ,  when 
the  Flower-Stalks  were  (hot 
three  or  four  Inches  long  out 
of  the  Bulb,  which  were  plan- 
ted both  in  Pots  and  Borders, 
and  alfo  in  Beds  ;  and  that  al- 
tho'  they  had  been  in  their 
Pai&ge  to  England  ftitfied  up 
in  Chefts  for  fcvcral  Months, 
they  all   flowered  very  well. 

T)iqe  is  befide  this  another 
NarciJfMS  that  has  larger  Lieaves, 
and  its  Cup  of  a  grcenijh  yeU 
low  :  This  Sort  requires  the 
fame  Soil  with  the  former,  and 
^n  Expofure  not  too  much  in 
the  3un. 

The  yellovf  pate  Narcijfus  , 
Whofc  Lieaves  are  commonly 
parted  and  curled,  grows  better 
in  Pots  than  in  the  open  Ground. 
It  requ/reS  a  leaner  Earth  than 
the  former^  that  it  may  ihoot 
forth  but  a  few  Suckers,  and 
fo  its  Flowers  will  be  the 
fairer.  Too  great  a  Heat  of  the 
Sun  will  be  injurious  to  it ; 
h  requires  watering  at  Times, 
till  its  Leaves  are  quite  dryed 
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it  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  % 
Sort  of  Humidity  wherewith  fat 
Soils  abound  and  is  contrary  to 


T%e  Spaniih-NarciiTus. 

This  Narcijfus  is  both  dou- 
ble and  fingle,  and  requires  the 
fame  Soil  and  Culture  with  the 
yellow  Sort.  You  muft  not  fail 
to  difplant  them  every  three 
Years,  that  the  new  ProduSi- 
ons  may  be  fevered  from  them ; 
nor  to  change  their  Earth,  and 
plant  them  again  fix  Days  af- 
ter. 

Thefe  two  laft  Karcijfus^s 
require  ,  that  their  Flowers  be 
not  fu^crcd  to  be  too  large 
upon  their  Stalks,  left  the  Bulbs 
being  drained  too  much  of  their 
Subllance,  they  fliould  languifli 
and  die. 

'The    white  Autumnal-Nar- 
cifTus. 

This  Plant  requires  a  lean 
Earth  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
it,  needs  not  be  planted  above 
two  Inches  afunder  and  three 
deep,  and  does  not  love  tool 
much  Sun. 

The  incomparable  Narciffus 
that  of  the  Indies^  with  Flow- 
ers like  a  Lily  ,  of  a  reddifli 
pale  Colour,  and  all  other  iST^r- 
ciJJ'u5*s^  Monf.  Liger  fiys,  irt 
our  Cilmate,  require  almoft  the 
&me  Culture. 

T%e  long    necked  Narcifliis. 


....  »<,  ^..rw  ^^  ^»»w  w<^v^.     This  Plant  Is  c2L\\t^Daf^oa»\cii 
•p.   U  kbQ  pUated  kt  a  Pot^l  Camls-Nc^L  b^c«afe  oi  Sx^Xottj^i 
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Stalk,  which  when  charged  with 
Flowers,  refembles  the  Neck  of 
a  Camel  ;  this  Plant  will  thrive 
beft  in  a  fat  Soil ;  you  need 
only  cover  the  Bulbs  with  it,  and 
throw  a  little  light  Earth  over 
it.  It  will  not  bear  to  be  much 
cxpofed  to  the  Sun ,  becaufe 
when  it  does  not  blow  foon, 
the  Flower  is  the  moft  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Bulbs  arc  to  be  fet  a 
Foot  deep  in  the  Ground  ,  at 
four  Inches  diftance  one  from 
the  other,  that  they  may  have 
the  more  Liberty  to  enlarge 
themfelves ,  and  produce  finer 
Flowers.  It  requires  the  fame 
Culture  as  other  Narcijfus^s^  and 
mud  be  removed  once  in  three 
Years. 

T'he  Narciffus  cf  Japan. 

This  IS  the  moft  beautiful  of 
ril  the  Tribe  of  Narcijfus^s, 

Of  thefe  Plants  Monf.  Liger 
reckons  three  Sorts ,  which  he 
defcribes  as  follows. 

The  firft  Sort  from  its  Bulb 
flioots  forth  a  finooth  Stem  a* 
bout  a  Foot  and  half  high,  as 
thick  as  one's  little  Finger  ;  at 
the  End  of  this  grows  a  Sort 
of  Sheath,  which  when  it  blows 
produces  feveral  Cups  each  fuft- 
aining  a  Flower  like  a  Lily^ 
compofed  of  fix  radiated  croo- 
ked Leaves,  each  fupported  by 
a  large  Stalk  of  a  yellov)sp  red 
Colour,  in  the  middle  of  thefe 
Flov/ers  grow  fix  Pivots,  which 
at  the  Top  bear  Stamina's  of 
a  red  Colour  falling  into  the 
Shape  of  a    Pcnthoule.     They 
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of  May  or  Banning  of  Jmte ; 
when  the  Flower  is  fallen  two 
or  three  Leaves  atife  from  their 
Bulbs,  fomething  like  thofe  of 
the  Day  LHy  ,  but  larger  and 
greener^  and  marked  with  little 
red  Spots. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  greater 
Rarity  than  the  firft,  it  is  alfb 
fliaped  like  a  L/7y,  the  Flower 
Leaves  ftretch  out  further  and 
decline  lefs,  it  bears  more  Flow- 
ers than  the  firft  Sort,  In  C<J- 
lour  white  and  red^  the  Flow<rr 
is  infolded  with  a  Cover,  com- 
pofed of  white  Membranes , 
which  dilcover  the  Flowef- 
Leaves  as  they  open,  which  atfe 
reddifr^  refembling  a  Bunch  of 
Feathers^  which  when  they  are 
thoroughly  blown,  look  like  a 
Marygold  of  a  foft  red  and  pate 
at  the  Boctoni,  both  within  and 
without ;  thefe  Flowers  blow  in 
September.  Out  of  the  middle 
of  thefe  Flowers  arife  fix  une- 
qual Plants,  at  the  Top  of 
which  grow  Stamina^ s^  like  Saf- 
fron, of  a  red  Colour^  falling 
down  like  the  Tops  of  Fen- 
nel. 

The  third  Sort  differs  little 
from  the  former,  except  that  it 
is  of  a  brighter  redy  and  the 
Flowers  neither  fo  many ,  ndr 
fo  large,  the  Root  of  it  being 
fmaller. 

Thefe  Plants  are  tncreafed 
by  Bulbs,  which  are  better  ma- 
naged in  Pots  than  the  plain 
Ground,  for  the  Conveniency 
of  giving  it  as  funny  an  Expo- 
fure  as  is  requifite  foi  the 
blovving  of  the  Flowers  ;  thefe 
Pots  ihould  be  filled  with  a 
lower  towards  the  latter  Eud\  vet^  \\%Yvi "L^sftv^ w;;*  vwo  thirds 
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of  r€i  Mould  and  one  of  com- 
mon Earth  well  fifted.  In  this 
the  Bulbs  are  to  be  fet  two 
or  three  Inches  deep,  and  ought 
not  to  be  taken  up  till  the  fe* 
cond  or  third  Year ,  and  al- 
ways in  March^  to  remove  the 
Suckers.  After  thefe  Bulbs  are 
planted  in  Pots,  they  muft  be  fet 
in  warm,  dry  places,  fccure  from 
Frofts ;  but  muft  not  be  wa- 
tered till  Mi^^  then  they  are 
to  be  watered  throughly,  till 
die  Water  fwims  on  the  Sur- 
fiwrc,  and  then  be  placed  where 
Ac  Sun  has  the  greateft  Power. 
After  this  wetting,  unlefs  it  be 
in  a  very  wet  Seafon,  they  muft 
be  watered  as  often  as  the 
Heats  will  permit. 

They  muft  have  the  hotteft 
Expofure  of  the  Sun  till  06io' 
fcr,  or  elfe  they  will  be  fpoil'd ; 
and  by  this  Culture,  they  will 
produce  both  good  Store  of 
Suckers  and  beautiful  Flowers. 

You  muft  not  remove  the 
Mafter-Root  the  Year  follow- 
ing, but  only  remove  the  old 
Earth  that  covers  it ,  and  put 
frefli  in  its  Place,  and  not  wa- 
ter it  till  May^  as  has  been  faid 
brfore,  but  in  the  third  Year 
it  is  to  be  raifed  up  to  disbur- 
then  it  of  its  Suckers. 

The  other  two  Sorts  of  Nor-- 
ciftts  of  Japan ,  love  a  &ndy 
Soil,  mixt  with  fome  Kitchen- 
Garden-Earth  well  fifted  ,  and 
in  other  Refpefts  arc  cultivated 
like   the  firft. 

3.  NASTURC7.S,  or  Capuchin- 

^^^^^^'  4.  It  IS  ufcd  in  a  mote  Ma 

T'HIS    Plant  bears  a  pretty  Senfe    to    figtixfy    t\\e   ^exjXvax 
■■•  Jorge  Leaf,  and  a  Flower  of  Dlfpofition  of  P^kxts  \ti  toxos^.V^t-* 
Vol.  IL  »  p  V\CNi\» 
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an  Orsmg€^o\oxit ;  the  Shape  of 
the  Seed  is  fomething  like  that 
of  a  Pyramid,  divided  by  Ribs, 
having  all  its  Superficies  engra- 
ven and  wrought  all  over,  of  a 
greyijh  Colour,  inclining  to  a 
light  Cinamfm  :  The  Seed  i$ 
apt  to  fall  as  foon  as  ripe,  and 
therefore  muft  be  carefully  ga- 
thered. It  is  multiplied  only  by 
Seed  town  in  a  Hot-bed,  about 
the  latter  End  of  March,  or  Be- 
ginning  of  April :  The  Plants 
are  afterwards  to  be  taken  up, 
and  replanted  againft  fome  Wall. 

4.  Nature. 

'M'ATURE  is  a  Word  that 
-*"^  carries  with  it  divers  Signi- 
fications : 

I.  It  is  often  usM  to  fignify 
the  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  and 
the  whole  vifible  and  created 
Worid. 

a.  Sometimes  it  is  usM  to  fig- 
nify the  eflfential  Properties  of 
fome  Things,  with  the  Attri- 
butes thereunto  belonging :  Thus 
we  fay,  it  is  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Soul  to  think,  of  GOD  to  be 
Good  ;  of  the  Soul  to  think,  or 
of  a  Stone  to  gravitate. 

9.  In  a  large  Senfe  it  it  usM 
to  fignify  the  Univerfal  Difpofi- 
tion  of  all  Bodies ;  and  in  this 
Senfe  it  fignifies  nothing  el(e 
but  the  Divine  Providence,  for- 
afmuch  as  that  governs  and  di- 
reSts  all  Things,  by  certain 
Rules  and  Laws  accommodated 
to  their  fevcral  Conditions  of 
Exiftencc. 


ticular  Body  :  Thus  we  uftially 
fey,  it  is  the  Nature  of  FiOi  to 
live  in  Water. 

The  Word  Nature  is  Ukewife 
explicated  by  another  Naturalift, 
to  the  Purpofe  following. 

1.  By  the  Word  Nature j  is 
fometimes  underftood  GOD 
Himfelf,  as  Creator  of  altThings, 
and  is  termM  Natura  Naturans  ; 
becaufe  all  Things  come  from 
Him ;  are  all  in  Him,  and  all 
move  and  are  mov'd  at  his  Will 
^d  Command  ;  there  being  no 
other  but  Him  to  fuftain  and 
rule  them.  And  fo,  when  we 
fay,  there  cannot  be  in  Nature 
a  Want  of  neceflary  Things ; 
it  is  as  much  as  if  we  faid, 
GOD  is  fo  merciiul,  as  not  to 
let  us  want  any  of  thofe  Things 
that  are  neceflary  for  our  Sufte- 
nance.  And  thus  G  O  P  is  un- 
derftood by  the  Word  Nature. 

2.  The  Word  Nature  is  us'd 
to  fignify  whatever  is  in  the 
whole  Univerfe,  as  well  above 
as  under  Heaven  ;  above  or  under 
the  Earth ;  in  the  IVaters^  in  the 
Air^  and  even  in  all  the  Elements. 
So  when  we  fay  Nature  never 

•  grows  old ;  we  mean,  the  World 
has  no  natural  Tendency  to- 
wards its  Decay.  The  Sun^  the 
»  Moon^  the  Stars^  and  the  Ele- 
mentSy  the  Earth  and  the  Sea^ 
neither  grow  old,  nor  fufFer  any 
Corruption  by  Nature  ;  but  are 
fteady  and  permanent.  And  the' 
we  fliould  allow  the  Earth  to 
be  a  little  altered  fince  the  Crea- 
tion ;  yet  it  never  yet  went  fo 
far  as  to  be  corrupted. 

3.  Nature  is  very  often  us'd, 
to  Ugaify  the  Conftitution    or 

Temper    both    of    Men     and 
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'fbings  ;  as  alfo  the  Qu^'fica^ 
tions  or  Virtues  which  GOD 
has  beflowM  upon  them.  Thus 
it  is  common  to  fay  ;  the  Nature 
of  that  Man  or  that  Iree ;  for 
they  neither  of  them  can  do  or 
produce  any  Thing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  their  Conftitution, 
whether  it  be  hot^  moifi  or  dry. 

4.  Nature  is  alfo  us'd,  to  fig* 
nify  the  Form  or  inferiour  Bie- 
ing,  both  in  Refpe£l  to  Man, 
and  other  Things  ;  in  which 
Life  and  Motion  is  found :  Thus 
when  we  fay ,  Nature  moves 
gradually  in  her  Work ;  we 
mean,  That  the  Form  or  Soul 
which  is  within,  does  not  cany 
all  Things  to  the  higheft  Per- 
feSion  at  once  ;  but  proceeds 
from  Imperfeftion  to  the  mofl 
perfeft  Degree.  It  mufl  be  al- 
lowed, That  things  grow  by 
little  and  little  ;  for  it  can  never 
be,  that  a  large  Tree  ihould  on  a 
fudden  be  produc'd  froih  a  Bud 
or  Tw/f,  or  from  a  Bit  of  a 
Root.,  or  a  little  Seed  of  another 
Tree.  Nor  do  we  fee  that  Men 
are  born  as  big  as  Giants. 

5.  Nature  h  us'd  to  fignify 
the  Form  and  Matter  together, 
as,  when  we  lay,  Nature  goes 
beyond  Art  ;  we  mean,  That 
when  we  examine  the  inward  as 
well  as  the  outward  Parts  of  a 
Thing,  we  find.  That  Nature 
can  perform  fomething  better 
and  more  excellent,  than  Art 
can  do. 

As  to  the  Laws  of  Nature.']  It 
is  not  here  pertinent  to  mention 
thofe  Laws  of  Nature^  faid  by 
G  O  D  to  be  implanted  in  Man, 
as  to  Religion  or  Morality  ;  but 
rather  xYvofc  Iavi  s  o?  ^o^swi^  by 
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wMch  all  Natural  Bodies  are 
commonly  govemM  in  all  their 
Adionsone  upon  another,  and 
which  they  inviolably  obftrve  in 
all  the  Changes  which  ha|>pen  in 
the  natnral  State  of  Things. 
And  thefe  are  fiipposM  by  Na- 
tmalifts  to  be  reducible  to  thefe 
which  follow  : 

!•  That  all  Bodies  do  pCrfe- 
Tcre  in  the  iame  State  of  Re/l^ 
or  of  tnoving  forward  in  z.  ftrast 
Line^  except  they  be  forcM  out 
of  that  State  by  fome  imprefs'd 
Violence  outward ;  that  is,  all 
Bodies  that  are  at  reft  will  for 
ever  and  of  themfelves  naturally 

.  continue  in  Reft^  except  they  are 
put  imto  Motion  by  fome  external 
Caufe  :  And  all  Bodies  that  a>e 
in  Motion  will  for  ever  natu- 
rally  move  forwards  in  the  fame 
firait  Line^  except  fome  oppofitc 
Force  ftops  them,  or  that  fome 
differently  direfted  Violence  tums 
them  out  of  their  Courfe 

2.  The  Changes  which  are 
made  in  the  Motions  of  Bodies, 
are  always  in  Proportion  to  the 
imprefiM  moving  Force,  and  are 
produced  in  the  fame  Direfiion 
with  that  of  the  moving  Force. 

3.  That  Repulfe  or  Re-aSion 
is  always  equal  to  Impulfe  or 
ASion  ;  or  in  other  Words, 
That  the  Aflion  of  two  Bodies 
one  upon  another  is  always 
equal,  but  with  a  contrary  Di- 
reftion,  /.  e.  The  fame  Force, 
With  which  one  Body  ftrikes  up- 
on another,  is  retum'd  by  the 
firft  upon  that  other ;  but  thefe 
Fotccs  are  imprefi*d  with  con- 
trary Dire^ons. 

In  Illuftmtioii  of  the  Three 
JbregohgLaws  of  Motion^  take 

wbMt  Allows : 
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As  to  the  Firft  of  thofe  Laws 
of  Motion,  Tiat  all  Bodies  do 
perfevere  in  the  fame  State  of  Reji 
or  Moving,  ^c.  confider  how 
inviolably  this  Law  is  obferv*d 
by  Natural  Agents :  For  it  never 
has  yet  been  obfervM  that  any 
Body  did  bring  itfelf  from  Rejt 
to  Motion ;  nor  that  ever  any 
Body  in  Motion  did  bring  itfdf 
to  Rejl ;  nor  that  ever  any  Body 
in  Motion  altered  its  Courfe  of 
Itfelf:  But  that  there  were  al- 
ways evident  Caufes,  wherever 
fuch  Cafes  have  happened. 

If  It  were  fo,  that  Bodies  of 
themfelves  did  change  their  Pla- 
ces, then  all  Things  would  run 
into  Confufion  ;  nor  would 
there  be  any  certain  Means  to 
regulate  the  Univerfe.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  ProjiSiles  would  for 
ever  move  on  the  fame  ftrait 
Line,  were  not  their  own  Mo- 
tion ftoppM  by  the  Air,  their 
own  Gravity^  or  the  Ruggednefs 
of  the  Place  on  which*  they 
moved  ;  or  if  fome  Body  by  a 
different  DireSion  did  not  alter 
their  Courfe.  For  Inftance,  a 
Top,  whofe  Parts,  by  their  Co- 
hefion ,  hinder  one  another's 
reftilinear  Motions,  if  the  Air 
did  not  gradually  impair  its 
MotioUj  ifvould  for  ever  turn 
round. 

Natural  Bodies  confift  of  a 
Mafs  of  Matter  which  can  ne- 
ver alter  its  State  of  itfelf ;  and 
Bodies  that  are  once  at  reft, 
muft  continue  fo,  'rill  fome  new 
Force  put  them  into  Motion. 
If  Bodies  are  once  in  Motion,  the 
feme  Energy  will  continue  thera 
in  Motion,  and  diA^e  t\\OTv  fai-^ 
wards  with  the  Came  TiVttSao^ 
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And  befides,  There  is  in  Mat- 
ter a  Pajfive  Principle^  which 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  aptly 
caird,  The  Vis  Inertia},  by 
which  Principle,  Bodies  do  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  Power  refift 
any  Change  or  Alteration  of 
their  State,  whatever  it  be,  either 
o£Re/ty  Motion^  or  its  DireSion  ; 
and  this  Refiftance  is  always 
equal  in  the  fame  Body ;  and  in 
different  Bodies  is  proportional 
to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  they 
contain. 

There  is  as  much  Force  re- 
quired to  flop  a  Body  in  Motion, 
as  is  requiVd  to  put*it  into  Mo- 
tion, and  on  the  contrary :  And 
therefore  fince  the  fame  Body 
refills  equally  the  contrary  equal 
Changes  of  the  State  ;  this  Re- 
fiftance  will  as  powerfully  ope- 
rate to  keep  a  Body  in  Motion^ 
as  to  keep  it  at  Rejij  and  by 
Confequence  it  can  never  change 
its  State  of  ReJ}^  Motion  or  Di- 
rection of  itfelf;  For  to  change 
its  Direfiion,  and  of  itfelf  to 
move  itfelf  another  Way,  is  one 
and  the  fame  Thing.  So  that 
Matter  of  itfelf  is  fo  far  indiffe- 
rent as  to  Motion  or  Rejl^  that 
it  is  not  inclin'd  more  to  one 
than  It  IS  to  the  other  ;  and  does 
refift  a  Change  from  Reft  to  Mo- 
tion^ as  much  as  it  does  from 
"Motion  to  Reft. 

This  Paflive  Principle  in  Mat- 
ter, or  yis  Inertia^  is  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  Motion  of  a 
VefTel  full  of  Liquor  upon  a 
Horizontal  Plane  ;  for  at  the 
firft,  while  the  Veflel  is  in  Mo- 
tion along  the  Plane,  the  Li- 
guor  in  it  fcews  to  move  with 
a  Diredioa  contrary  to  that  o^ 
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the  Veffel,  the  Water  rifing  on 
the  hinder  Side  of  the  Veffel.  ^ 

This  is  not  becaufe  there  is 
any  fuch  Motion  imprefsM  upon 
the  Water,  but  becaufe  the  Wa- 
ter endeavouring  by  its  Fis  Inertia 
to  continue  in  its  State  of  Reftj 
the  Veffel  is  not  able  to  com- 
municate its  Motion  to  it  im- 
mediately, becaufe  of  the  Bulk 
and  fluid  State  of  it ;  but  the 
Water  perfeveres  in  its  State  of 
Reft,  while  the  Veffel  makes 
forward,  and  fo  feems  to  move 
a  contrary  Way.  But  as  foon  as 
the  Water  has  the  Motion  of  the 
Veffel  intirely  coraimunicated  to 
it,  and  begins  to  move  with  a 
Velocity  equal  to  that  of  die 
Veffel ;  if  you  flop  the  Veffel 
on  a  fudden,  the  Water  fKU 
continues  its  Motion,  and  daflies 
over  the  Sides  of  the  Veffel. 

This  Fis  Inertia^  or  Paflive 
Principle,  is  effential  to  Matter ; 
for  it  neither  can  be  deprived  of 
it,  nor  intended  or  remitted  in 
the  fame  Body,  but  is  always  in 
Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  Bodies  do  contain. 

From  what  has  been  before 
faid,  the  following  Corollaries 
may  be  deduc'd  : 

I.  It  appears  plain  from  hence. 
That  neither  any  Particle  of 
Matter,  or  Combination  of  Par- 
ticles, /.  e.  No  Bod\\  can  either 
move  of  it  or  themielves,  or  al- 
ter the  Dire6Hon  of  their  Mo- 
tion by  themfelves  :  For  Matter 
is  not  endow'd  with  Self-mo- 
tion, nor  with  a  Power  to  alter 
the  Courfe  in  which  it  is  put ; 
but  is  merely  Paflive,.  and  muft 
of  itfelf  for  ever  continue  in 
that  Swe  Mvi  C»o\x\;&  xte^t  it  is 
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feeded  in,  for  ever ;  and  if  it 
cannot  move  of  itfelf,  it  never 
can  of  itfelf  alter  its  Courfe, 
when  it  is  in  Motion  :  For  of 
itfelf  to  alter  its  Courfe,  is  no 
other  than  to  move  of  itfelf  after 
a  particular  Manner. 

1.  It  is  alfo  plain  from  hence, 
TTiat  no  Body,  when  it  is  once 
put  into  Motion^  will  of  itfelf 
naturally  move  in  a  curve  Line. 
All  Motion  is  naturally  forward 
in  the  feme  ftrait  Line  with  the 
Diredion  of  the  Moving  Force ; 
but  whatfoever  does  move  in  a 
curve  Line,  muft  alter  its  Di- 
rcfifon  in  every  Point  ;  and 
therefore  no  Body  can  naturally 
move  of  itfelf  in  a  curve  Line. 

3.  Hence  it  appears ,  That 
thofe  Great  Bodies  the  Planets^ 
Hieir  Satellites^  and  Comets  (tho* 
they  are  at  firft  put  into  Motion) 
do  not  naturally,  and  of  them- 
felves,  move  in  their  refpeSive 
Orbits,  which  are  curve  Lines, 
returning  into  themfelves  ;  but 
are  kept  in  them  by  fome  attradi:- 
ing  Force  ;  which  if  it  were 
once  (nfpended,  they  would  run 
out  in  right  Lines  for  ever  :  And 
of  Confequence,  the  Motions 
of  thefe  vaft  Bodies  in  rhcir  Or- 
bits depend  abfolutely  upon  this 
attraSing  Force.      And  thence 

It  IS, 

4.  That  neither  'Motion  nor 
Reft  (  not  one  of  them  particu- 
larly )  is  eflential  to  Matter : 
That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  That 
Matter  is  indifferent  as  to  either 
of  thefe  particularly,  and  does 
no  lefs  refill  its  being  changed 
from  Reft  to  'Motion;^  than  it  does 
being  chang'd  from  Motion  to 
Jl^.    J%n4  ^  ao/  Force  will 
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impreft  (bme  Degree  of  Motiom 
on  a  refling  Body ;  £b  in  lik« 
manner ,  the  lame  Degree  of 
Force  being  imprefs'd  at  the 
fime  Time  with  a  contrary  Di- 
reSion,  will  bring  it  again  to 
Reft ;  but  it  is  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  as  to  the  Being  of  Mat- 
ter, that  it  be  either  in  Motion  or  • 
Reft.  For,  let  Matter  be  in 
which  of  thefe  States  foever,  it 
will  ftill  be  Matter.  And  fo, 
fince  the  f^is  Inerti<s  or  paffive 
Principle  is  eflential  to  Matter, 
it  thereby  becomes  indifferent  as 
to  Reft  or  Motion^  and  is  equally 
fufceptible  of  either,  according 
as  the  external  Force  urges  it. 

5.  Hence  may  be  demonftrated 
the  Neceffity  of  ^f/ofuHm,  or 
Space  diftinfl  from  Matter  :  For 
fince  it  is  fo  that  all  Bodies  do 
by  their  Fis  Inertia^  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  Power,   rcfift  any  man- 
ner of  Change  or  Alteration  of 
their  State  either  of  Reft  pr  Mo- 
tion ;  and  fince  the  Refiftance  is 
always  equal  in  the  fame  Body, 
or  the  fame,  and  in  different  Bo- 
dies is    proportionable    to    the 
Quantity  of  Matter  whereof  they 
confift ;    and   fince,  by   Confe- 
quence,   if  two  Bodies    which 
contain  equal  Quantities  of  Mat- 
^  ter,  moving  with  equal  Quick- 
nefs  in  contrary  Direftions,  fo 
that  they  ftrike  dircftly  upon  one 
another,   they   will  for  certain 
both  reft  or  flop  at  the  Poii^t  of 
their  Meeting  or  Coiicourfe  ;  as 
alfo  it  being  demonftrable.  That 
two  Bodies  moving  with   equal 
Celerities   contrary  one  to    the 
other,    and  both  re(l\v\^  nnVv^x^ 
they   meet,  ate  e<\\3L^\\>i  \v<:aN.^\ 
it  thence  foWovi^   o^  \^t.c^iS^>iin 
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i.Hat  two  Bodies,  which  contain 
eq\:ial  Quantities  of  Matter,  are 
eqnaJly  heavy :  And  if  this  be 
allow'\d  ;  If  there  were  two 
Spheres  vof  equal  Diameters,  and 
there  were  no  Vacuities  in  Bo- 
dies, they  would  contain  equal 
Quantities  of  Matter,  and  of 
Confequence  would  be  of  equal 
Weight,  /.  e.  Two  Spheres,  the 
one  of  fVood^  and  the  other  of 
GoU^  would  have  the  fame  Spe- 
cifick  Gravities  ;  but  this  being 
contradi6l:ed  by  Experience,  Va- 
cuities in  the  Sphere  of  Wood 
muft  of  Neceflity  be  admitted  to 
anfwer  for  the  Difference  of 
their  Gravities. 

.  As  to  the  Second,  l%at  the 
Changes  made  in  the  Motion  of 
Bodtes  are  always  fropwrt'tonal ^ 
&c.  that  may  be  illuftrated  by  the 
following  Confiderations : 

Effefts  are  always  in  Propor- 
tion to  their  adequate  Caufes ;  and 
if  any  Degree  oi  Force  produce  any 
Degree  of  Motion^  then  it  fol- 
lows. That  a  double  Degree  of 
the  lame  Force  will  produce 
a  double  Degree  of  Motion  ; 
and  a  three-fold  Degree  of  the 
lame  Force,  a  threefold  Degree 
of  the  lame  Motion  ;  and  io  on : 
And  this  Motion  muft  of  Ne- 
ceflity proceed  in  the  lame  Di- 
reftion  as  that  of  the  Force 
moving,  fince  the  Motion  is 
caus'd  only  by  it ;  and  becaufe 
by  the  former  Law,  Bodies 
which  are  in  Motion  cannot 
change  their  Direfiions  of  them- 
felves  ;  fo  that  except  their 
Courfe  be  altered  by  Ibme  new 
ce,  the  Bodies  muft  proceed 
€  f^me  Dire&ioh  with  that 
moving  Coarie.    And  if  a 
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Body  was  before  in  Modon, 
the  Motion  which  arifes  Sxna 
that  imprefs'd  Force,  if  in  die 
fame  DireSion,  does  fb  mudh 
increafe  the  former  Mo&oa;/ 
if  it  has  a  contrary  Dire&ion,  it 
deftroys  a  Part  of  the  fannfir 
Motion,  equal  to  that  which  is 
iniprefs'd  ;  when  it  has  a  Di- 
refiion  oblique  to  the  former 
Motion,  it  is  either  added  to  or 
fubtrafted  from  the  former  Mo- 
tion, according  as  the  Motion, 
ariiing  from  a  Compofition  of 
thefe  two,  is  determined. 

From  vvhat  has  been  £dd,  it 
plainly  appears.  That  in  the  pre- 
fent  Conftitution  of  Things, 
there  can  be  no  perpetual  Mo- 
tion. By  a  perpetual  Motion 
you  are  to  underftand  an  unin- 
terrupted Communication  of  the 
^me  Degree  of  Motion,  from 
one  Part  of  Matter  to  another  in  a 
Circle :  Not  as  Bodies,  which  are 
put  into  Motion,  do  for  ever  con- 
tinue in  the  fame,  unlels  fb  fisu: 
as  they  are  relifted  or  fiopp'd 
by  other  Bodies ;  but  a  Circu- 
lation of  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Motion,  fo  as  it  returns  perpe- 
tually undiminifh'd  from  the  firft 
Mover. 

For,  Motion  producM  ( by 
this  Law  )  is  but  proportionable 
to  the  Force  generating  ;  and  all 
the  Motions  which  are  performed 
on  this  Globe,  being  performed 
in  a  relifting  Fluid  (  the  Air  )  S 
confiderable  Quantity  of  this 
Motion  muft  neceflarily  be  Ipent 
in  the  Communication,  on  this 
Medinm^  and  fo  of  Confequence 
it  is  impoflible  that  the  fime 
Quantity  of  Motion  fhould  re- 
turn TmdimmVSQR^  xv^oii  \^^ 
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Mover  ;  which  is  neceffiury,  in 
order  to  a  perpetnal  'Motion. 

Befides,  fuoi  is  the  Nature  of 
nateriai  Organs,  That  a  greater 
or  lefler  Degree  of  Fri&ion  can- 
not be  avoided,  althov^h  the 
Machine  flioold  be  framed  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  exad  Princi- 
ples oi  Geometry  and  Mecbamcks^ 
there  not  being  in  Nature  any 
Congmity  that  is  perftft,  or 
Smoothnels  that  is  exad  ;  the 
manner  of  the  Gohsfion  of  Bo- 
dies ;  the  final!  Proportion  the 
folid  Matter  bears  to  the  Vacui* 
ties  in  them,  not  admitting  of 
them  fi>  to  be.  And  befides,  an 
ordinary  Microfcope  will  difco- 
yer  how  very  imperfed  our  moft 
finilhed  Mechanick  Performances 
are. 

Now  ^  the  Things  before- 
mentioned  muft  very  confidera- 
bly  diminiih  the  Force  conmiu- 
nicated,  it  is  impoffible  there 
ihoold  be  a  perpetual  Motion, 
except  the  Force  communicated 
were  greater  than  the  Force  ge- 
nerating, by  fo  much  as  to  make 
Amends  for  the  Diminution 
made  therein  by  all  thefe  Gaufes  ; 
fo  that  the  Motion  imprefsM 
may  never  return  undiminifhed 
to  the  firft  Mover  :  But  that  be- 
ing contrary  to  this  Law,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Motion  muft 
decreafe,  *tiU  at  laft  it  ftops,  and 
fo  of  Confequence  in  the  prcfent 
State  of  Things,  there  cannot  be 
any  perpetual  Motion. 

As  to  the  Third  Law,  T'hat 
Repulfe  and  ReaSion  is  always 
equal  to  Imfulfe  or  Adlion^  i*fc. 

To  illuftrate  this,  confider, 
That  whatfoever  prcncs  or  draws 
fnoclfefj  if  ss  much  piefs'd  ox 
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drawn  by  that  other.  If  a  Ston? 
be  prels'd  with  the  Finger,  the 
Finger  is  prefs'd  by  the  Stone 
again.  If  an  Anvil  be  ftruck 
with  a  Hammer,  the  Hammer  is 
ftruck  by  the  Anvil  with  equal 
Force.  If  a  Horfe  draw  a  Stone 
forward  by  a  Rope,  the  Stone 
does  equally  draw  back  the 
Horfc ;  for  the  Rope  being 
diftended  equally  both  Ways, 
does  equally  ^St  upon  both. 

That  the  Steel  draws  the 
Loadftone  as  much  as  the  Mag- 
net draws  fhe  Steel,  appears  evi- 
dently, by  paking  both  fwim  in 
Water.  And  in  the  Defcent  of 
heavy  Bodies,  the  Earth  is  at- 
traded  by  the  Stone,  as  much  as 
the  Stone  is  by  the  Earth,  i.  e. 
7'he  Earth  gravitates  towards 
the  Stone,  as  much  as  the  Stone 
does  towards  the  ^arth  :  And 
the  Motions,  which  are  produced 
by  both  theie  Gravitations,  are 
equal  in  both,  excepting  that  the 
Stone  is  altogether  inconfidcra- 
ble  compared  to  the  Bulk  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  fo  of  Confequence 
the  Velocity  of  the  Motion  of 
the  Earth  towards  the  Stone  is 
inconfiderable,  compared  to  the 
Motion  of  the  Stone  towards 
the  Earth  ;  and  therefore  the 
Earth's  Motion  towards  the 
Stone  is  infenfible. 

And  univerfally  |n  all  the 
ASions  of  Bodies  ;  if  one  Body 
a6t  on  another,  and  change  its 
Motion  any  manner  of  Way, 
that  other  Body  will  .make  the 
fame  Change  in  the  Mption  of 
this  Body,  with  a  contrary  Di- 
redlion  ;  fo  that  there  are  equal 
Changes  madeb^  lYvtfa  KK\qsv>.v 
of  the  Motion^  but  vSit  o'v  >ba 
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Velocities  :  For  the  Changes 
which  are  made  on  the  Veloci- 
ties in  contrary  Direfiions  are 
in  a  Proportion,  which  is  reci- 
procal to  the  Bodies. 

5.  Natural. 

-hJA  TUR  AL  is  '  belonging 
^^  to,  or  proceeding  from  Na-- 
tftre. 

6.   Naturai.  Faculty. 

^'^  is  that  Faculty  or  ASion 
whereby  Bodies  are  increafed, 
nouriflied,  or  prefecved. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy. 

JsJAtURAL  PHILOSO- 
^^  PHT  is  a  Science,  which 
contemplates  the  Powers  of  Na- 
ture, the  Properties  of  Natural 
Bodies,  and  their  mutual  ASion 
one  upon  another. 

8.  Nebulose   or   Nebulous. 

T^EBULOSE  or  NebHlous  fig- 
^V  nify  cloudy,  mifty,  foggy, 
hazy. 

p.  Nectarines. 

^ECtARINES  take  their 
•^ '^  Name  Qi  NeBar^  in  Latin, 
which  the  Poets  feign  ,  to  be 
the  delicious  Drink  of  the  Hea- 
then-Gods, they  are  a  Fruit  of 
a  very  pjeafant  Tafte.  There 
are  of  them  great  Varieties,  that 
grow  in  England. 
.  Mr.  Jilor^imer  mentions  the 
r^^  Ji(?ma^'Ne<!}arme  y    4s  the 
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faireft ,  and  efteenied  d»  beft 
and  mod  delicate  Fruit  for  its 
Guft  ;  befides  thefe,  the  Mmrey 
and  T'awney^Neitariues  are  eftee^ 
med  by  others  ,  but  neither  of 
them  are  fo  large  as  die  ito- 
man  ;  others  efteem  the  Scarlet" 
NeSarincj  becaufe  it  leaves  the 
Stone. 

Befides  thefe,  he  reckons  up 
the  Clujlery  the  ^egoj^  the  Ge^ 
noa^  the  great  green  ,  the  little 
green  J'  the  Orbine  ,  the  Perfian  , 
the  painted^  the  Rujfet ^  the 
white^  the  paper  white^  and  the 
yellow  Nectarines  ^  as  all  very 
good  Fruit. 

The  Culture  of  the  Neda^ 
rines  differing  very  little,  if  any 
thing,  from  that  of  Peaches  or 
Africocks^  to  ^heni  I  fliall  refer, 
which  fee. 

The  Neaarine^  Mr.  Bradley 
fays  ,  has  a  near  Refemblance 
to  the  Peachy  in  every  Thing 
but  the  Skill  or  Coat  of  the 
Fruit,  which  isfmooth  like  the 
Plum ;  but  if  it  be  compared  with 
the  Plum^  both  the  Leaves  and 
Shoots  are  very  different :  Alfo 
the  Stone  of  a  Plum  is  always 
imooth,  and  the  Stone  of  a 
Nectarine  is  rough.  As  to  the 
Ahnond^  that  moll  refembles  the 
Peach ;  it  has  its  Coat  and  Stone 
both  rough,  and  feem  to  differ 
very  little,  unlefs  the  fleihy  Part 
that  covers  the  Stone  of  the  Air 
mond  is  not  a  common  Eatable  ; 
whereas  the  Flelh  of  the  Peach 
always  is  ;  fo  th^t  fometimes 
when  he  has  eaten  a  Peach  whcfe 
Flefh  was  dry  and  hard,  he  has 
fometimes  thought  that  the  Ker- 
nel of  the  Fruit  might  be  as 
igQod  ^  ^icv  iHwoni-i  ^t  xfeat  it 
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was  of  die  if /«^W  Race.  There- 
fore  it  leems  not  improper  to  try 
the  NeSarine  on  the  Dwarf  Al- 
io. Nemohal. 

'VTEMORAL  fignifies  be- 
^^  longing  to  a  Wood  or 
Grove. 

II.  Nemorose. 

JCTE  MOROSE  fignifies  full 
^^  of  Woods  or  Groves, 

• 
la.   Nemorosity.* 

JJ'EMOR  0  J /rrfignifies 
^  Fnlnefs  of  Woods,  or 
Wbodinefi. 

13.  NERiUM,yJr^  Oleander. 

14.  Nerves. 

XfERVES  are  long,  tough 
^'^  Strings,  which  run  a-crofs, 
or  Length- ways  in  the  Leaf  of 
a  Plant. 

■ 

ij.  Nigel  LA,  y>^  Fennel- 
Floviter. 

16.   Night-Shade,  or  Mar- 
vel of  Peru. 

^^Jf  R.  Liger  thus  defcribes  this 
^^^  Plant :  It  has  a  Stem  about 
(wo  Foot  high ,  very  full  of 
Branches,  and  fet  with  broad, 
long  Leaves  :  Its  Flowers,  ac- 
cording to  Monf.  T'ottmefort^  are 
ihap'd  like  a  Pipe,  widening  like 
a  Funnel,  indented  like  a  Pavi- 
Ihjff  and  of  d  fcarkf  Colour , 
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(bmetimes  variegated  with  yellow 
and  wbttcj  and  very  pleafmg  to 
the  Eye.  This  Flower  has  two 
Cups,  one  of  them  ferves  for  a 
Cover,  and  the  other  for  a  Sup- 
fort  to  prop  it  up.  The  laft  of 
thefe  in  Time  becomes  a  Fruit 
Ibmething  round,  fill'd  with 
Seed  of  the  &ne  Shape. 

IFi^  of  Propagation^  Soil  and 
Culture.']  This  Plant  is  raisM 
by  Seeds  (own  in  Beds,  very 
thin,  and  is  to  be  tranfplanted 
either  in  Borders  or  Pots ;  when 
it  is  tranfplanted  into  Borders,  it 
is  plac-d  among  Flowers  of  the 
largeft  Size,  and  as  much  in  the 
Shade  as  may  be,  and  it  will 
thrive  the  better.  If  it  be  plant- 
ed in  Pots,  they  fliould  be  fill'd 
with  good  Garden  Earth,  well 
fifted,  and  the  Superficies  co- 
vered an  Inch  thick  with  Mould. 
It  requires  frequent  Watering, 
and  the  Earth  Ihould  be  hough'd 
about  it  once  or  twice.  As  to 
the  further  Manner  of  ordering 
it,  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Female 
Balfam  Apple  ;  which  fee. 

Monf.  Liger  fays,  There  is 
one  Advantage  in  this  Flower, 
that  it  will  blow  beft  in  fucli. 
Places,  where  others  would  do 
it  but  very  indiflferently  :  And 
that  it  is  great  Pity  it  docs  not 
blow  in  the  Day-time,  efpeci- 
ally  when  the  Sun  ftiines  out; 
for  if  it  did,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  greateft  Ornaments  of  a  Gar- 
den, both  as  to  the  Beauty  of  its 
Flowers,  and  the  great  Number 
of  them. 

See  Manuel  of  Peru. 
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17.  Shrub  Night -Shade. 

TH I  S  Plant,  Mr,  Mortimer 
lays,  has  a  woody  Stock 
and  Branches  ,  dark  fad  greem 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Nsght-Sbade  : 
It  is  increased  by  Layers  md 
flowers  the  latter  End  of  May.. 

18.  Night-Shade  Trjee. 

•HTHIS  Plant,  Mr.  Mortimer 
'^  defcribes  after  this  Manner : 
It  rifes  with  a  ivogden  Stem  a 
Yard  high,  has  green  Leaves 
and  white  Flowers  like  Stars, 
with  2L  yellow  Pointel  in  the  mid- 
dle, fucceeded  by  finall  Leaves  of 
a  fine  red  in  December^  which 
inclofe.  finall  white  flat  Seeds. 
It  is  rais'd  by  Seeds  fown  in 
Marcbj  which  is  beft  to  be  done 
in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  hous'd 
in  Winter ;  tho'  Mr.  Mortimer 
lays  it  endures  the  Winter. 

19.  Nitre. 

T^ITR  E  is  defin'd  to  be  a 
4^  Salt  J  impregnated  with  a- 
J)undance  of  Spirits  out  of  the 
if/r,  which  renders  it  Volatile, 

Monf.  Le  Clerk  gives  us  the 
following  Account  of  it :  In 
Egypt  they  make  a  great  deal  of 
it,  but  it  is  not  good,  for  it  is 
dusky  and  full  of  Knots  and 
Stones.  It  is  made  almod  as 
Salt  is  ;  only  they  ufe  Sea- Wa- 
ter in  their  Salt-works,  and  the 
Water  of  Nile  about  their  Nitre, 
When  the  Nile  retires ,  their 
JVjr/r^'jPf/f  Hand  foak'mg  for  fbr- 
t^  Days  tc^cther ;  but  as  foon 
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as  the  Nitre  is  grown  firm,  thef 
are  in  Hafte  to  carry  ic  off,  IcA 
it  ihould  melt  again  in  the  Pits : 
They  pile  it  up  in  Heaps,  and  it 
keeps  very  well,  The  Memphiam 
Nitre  grows  flrong,  and  there 
are  feveral  Pits  of  Stoije  thewr 
abouts^  Out  of  thefe  they  make 
Veffels,  and  fome  they  nlelt 
down  with  Sulphur  ampng  thdt  • 
Coals.  This  fame  Nitre  they 
ufe  alfo  about  fuch  Things  as 
they  would  have  to  laft  a  long 
Time.  The  Propf  of  the  Gdod- 
nefs  of  Nitre  is,  that  it  be  very 
light,  very  friable,  and  very  near 
of  a  purple  CQlp.ur,  That  from 
Lydia  is  reckoned  the  beft. 

There  is  but  little  DiflTerdn^ 
between  the  Natural  and  Altf* 
ficial  Nitre.  That  the  one  re- 
fines itfelf,  and  the  other  is  re? 
finM  by  Art,  as  Salt.  And.  in- 
deed all  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  Salt^ 
and  hardly  differs  from.  Salt  pro- 
perly fo  caird,  further  than  in 
thefe  three  RefpeAs,  That  well 
refinM  Nitre  ii  more  add  and 
lighter  th^  Salt^  and  eafily  takesi 
Fire. 

The  Reafon  of  this  Difference, 
he  &ys,  feems  to  be,  i .  That  the 
Angles  at  both  Ends  of  the  ob- 
long Particles  of  Nitre  are  (harper 
than  the  Angles  of  the  Salimt 
Particles,  a  That  the  Particles 
of  Nitre  are  finer,  and  fuller  of 
Pores,  which  when  the  Particl«i 
of  Fire  get  in,  they  foon  put  the 
nitrous  Particles  into  a  Hurry* 
'till  they  break  to  Pieces,  and 
turn  to  a  Flame.  Nitre  exceeds 
Salt  in  Lightnefs,  hecaufe  the 
Saline  Particles  contain  more 
homogeneous  Matter  in  the  lame 
\Comi?afe^  tJasa  ^^  mtTons   do.. 
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'Tub  who  would  know  more 
f/  ^  die  Nature  of  Nitrij  may 
peroie  the  Natural  Hiftory^  print- 
ed at  London  Anno  1^70,  by 
WilUam  Clark. 

Dr.  Lifter  has  viewM  the  Par- 
ticles of  Nhre  through  a  Mi- 
crofcope^  and  found  them  to  have 
fix  Angles,  Parallelogram  Sides, 
and  pointed  like  a  Pyramid  at 
one  End* 

A  certain  Gentleman,  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Bradley^  acquaints 
him.  That  he  is  fituated  in  a 
Country  near  a  Peter-Houfe^  or 
a  Houle  where  fiich  Salt-P^er 
as  IS  brought  from  Abroad  is 
boil'd  and  refinM  to  make  Gnn- 
Powder.  This  is  fo  near,  as  to 
communicate  the  Steam  of  the 
Nitre  to  the  greateft  Part  of  his 
Orchard  and  Garden,  and  fome 
are  of  Opinion,  that  it  hurts  his 
Trees  and  Plants  ;  but  however 
his  Orchard  is  influenc'd  by  it, 
it  never  fails  to  bring  him  a  very 
plentiful  Crop  of  Fruit  every 
Year,  altbo'  thofe  about  him 
have  but  very  little,  or  hardly 
any  ;  and  yet  his  Garden  is  not 
left  expos'd  to  blighting  Winds 
by  its  Natural  Situation,  than 
the  other  Orchards  in  the  fame 
Town.  He  therefore  is  apt  to 
judge.  That  the  nitrous  Vapour 
which  mixes  with  the  Air  that 
furrounds  his  Garden,  prevents 
Blights,  and  is  noxious  to  the 
Caterpillars.  He  adds ;  He  re- 
members, that  the  Lord  Bacon 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory  commends 
the  Ufe  of  Nitre  for  the  Pre- 
fervadon  of  Health  in  Human 
Bodies  ;  and  mod  of  the  skilful 
Botanifls  have  given  it  no  lefs  a 
OmaStsr  for  the  Prcfervxcionl 
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of  Vegetables,  if  its  Quantity  be 
rightly  proportioned. 

A  certain  Author  iays,  That 
the  nitrous  Salts  fcem  to  be  at 
fign'd  by  Nature  chiefly  for  the 
Growth  of  Plants. 

Mr.  Stuitzer  fiys.  He  is  forry 
that  he  cannot  fubfcribe  to  the 
Opinion  of  thofe  learned  Gen- 
tlemen, who  imagine  Nitre  to 
be  effential  to  Plants  ;  and  that 
nothing  in  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom is  tranfaSed  without  it : 
For  by  all  the  Tryals  he  has 
been  able  to  make,  it  appears 
quite  otherwife ;  and  when  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  Plant,  it  ra- 
ther deftroys  than  nouriihes  it : 
But  this  Nitre  and  other  Saltt 
certainly  do  ;  they  loofen  the 
Earth,  and  feparate  the  concreted 
Parts  of  it,  and  by  that  Means 
fit  and  difpofe  them  to  be  af* 
fumM  by  the  Water,  and  carried 
up  into  the  Seed  or  Plant,  for 
its  Formation  and  Augment. 

It  is  very  obfcrvable,  how  all 
Salts  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
Moiflure  ;  how  cafily  they  li- 
quidate and  run  with  it  ;  and 
when  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and 
have  deferred  the  Lumps,  where- 
with they  were  incorporated, 
thofe  muft  moulder  immediately, 
and  fall  afunder  of  Courfe.  The 
hardeft  Stone,  if  it  has  any  Salt 
mixt  with  the  Sand  of  which  it 
confifls,  upon  being  exposM  to  a 
humid  Air,  in  a  (hort  Time  dif- 
folves  and  crumbles  all  to  Pie- 
ces ;  and  much  more  will  clod- 
ded Earth  or  Clay,  which  is  not 
of  near  fo  compad  and  folid  a 
Conftitution  as  Stone  is. 

Let  the   "EatlVv  \i^  ntN^t  t^ 
rich,  fo  good^  2ai<i  fix  fo\  ^^i^ 
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Produaion  of  Vegetables,  little 
will  come  of  it,  uiilefs  the  Pans 
of  it  be  feparated  and  loofe  ; 
And  for  this  Reafoti  is  the 
Ground  digged,  plough'd  and 
harrowed,  and  the  Clods  broken ; 
and  it  is  this  Way  that  Nitre, 
Sea-Salt  and  Other  Salts  promote 
Vegetation. 


N 


ao.  Nit  rous. 


ITR  0  US  is  mist  with,  or 
abounding  with  Nitre. 


I 
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-\J0D0SE  fignifies  knotty, 
■^  »  or  full  of  Knots. 

21.  NoDosiTy. 

-\70  DOS  /TTlignifies  Knot- 
**   tinefs,  Fulnefs  of  Knots. 

.  Nor,i  Me  Tangeke. 

•yHIS  Plant  is  a  Rarity,  for 
■*■  that  if  you  offer  to  talte  the 
Pods  between  your  Fingers,  they 
will  fly  to  Pieces  with  a  Stiap, 
fo  as  to  maltc  thofe  thai  are  not 
aware  of  it  ftart  ;  and  from 
thence  taltes  irs  Name  of  NoH 
mt  ti'Ugere,  i.  e.  Tuueh  me  not. 
It  is  a  Plant  that  is  only  propa- 
gated for  Fancy  fake,  and  raii'd 
by  Seeds ;  and,  lor  the  Rarity  of 
it,  may  be  planted  among  Fli 
crs. 

:4.  NoKESUCH. 
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Conftantifinple,  at  Flow 

ftol;  and  the  ^iible    rich  fiA^^ 

Nomfmh.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
of  three  different  Sorts,  one 
bears  a  great  Head  of  many  fear- 
let  Flowers ;  another  differs  on- 
ly in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers, 
that  at  the  firft  are  of  a  blu^  Co- 
lour, but  grow  paler  ;  and  % 
third  which  has  white  Flowers. 
The  fecond  Sort,  or  do^tble  ri(b 
fcarlet  Nonefuch,  bears  a  large; 
double-headed  Flower ,  of  the 
richeft  fcarlet  Colour. 

They  are  increas*d  by  yoting 
Roots  taken  from  the  old,  at  the 
latter  End  of  March,  wheti  tlicy 
come  up  with  many  Heads,  each 
of  which,  if  you  part  them  with 
fomc  Root  to  them,  will  grow^ 
and  quickly  bear  Flowers,  They 
are  a  hardy  Plant,  but  like  not 
too  hot  or  rank  Ground;  They 
Howcr  at  the  latter  End  of  June. 


*pHIS    Plant  Mr.  ATo 
■*   di/lingui{hcs  iato  tv/.-)  Sorts  ; 
tie  ^%^  A'sM^f^vi    thwiT    of 


15.  Northern  Aspect. 

MO  N  S.  Gmil  fays,  Tho^ 
the  Northern  AfpeS  has 
lefsofthc  Sun  than  that  of  the  . 
lf''ejl ;  yet  the  French  Gardeners 
fay,  it  dcfcrves  to  be  valued  in 
the  Climate  oi  Paris,  that  is  ra- 
ther hot  than  cold  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Sitmnter  Pears,  the 
M'lajietir  Plum,  the  Aprieock,  Fig., 
and  l^erjftice  Gmpe,  do  En  this 
Expofition  receive  a  moderate 
bni  fiifficienrHuar,  for  the  Nou- 
rilTiment  of  the  Fruit,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  Maturity  ;  tho'  they 
own  the  Fruit  will  come  later, 
of  a  fainter  Colour,  and  of  a 
more  inditferciuTaftc  than  thofc 
that  have  the  Advantage  of  the 
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will  grow  birger,  and  keep  the 
lo^er. 

On  this,  Mr.  Carpenter  re- 
marks, That  tho*  Africocks^  Ftgs 
and  Grapes  may  fucceed  well  in 
a  Northern  Afpedl,  in  the  Cli- 
mate of  Paris  ;  yet  we  cannot 
exped  they  will  fucceed  fo  well 
in  Es^land:  And  therefore  we 
uiiially  give  them  an  Eaft  or 
Weft  Afpea,  and  in  fome  Pla- 
ces a  South ;  yet  he  allows,  that 
the  Northern  AfpeS  is  not  with- 
out its  Ufc ;  and  it  is  very  fre- 
quent to  plant  in  it,  red  and 
white  Currants^  Morella-Cberries^ 
baking  Pears ,  and  conunon 
P/ums, 

He  adds,  That  in  the  moft 
Northerly  Part  of  England^  and 
in  bad  Soils,  fcarce  any  Thing 
elfe  will  do  ;  but  in  more  Souths 
erly  and  in  good  Soils,  Apricocks^ 
Dnke  -  Cherries  ,  and  the  beft 
Plants  will  do  well ;  and  the 
Seafon  of  each  Kind  being  con- 
tinued longer,  by  coming  later, 
tiicy  will  be  much  freer  from 
Infeds,  than  thofe  that  have  a 
warmer  Expofure. 

Monf.  Quintiney  fays,  That 
among  Wall-Trees,  the  Fruits 
of  thofe  in  the  South  and  Eaft 
Quarters  do  conmionly  ripen 
much  about  the  fame  Time,  ex- 
cept that  the  South  has  a  little 
the  Start  of  the  other  ;  and  that 
thofe  on  the  IVeft  are  later  by 
eight  or  ten  Days,  and  thofe  of 
the  North  by  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Mr.  London  lays.  That  tho' 
Eaft  and  IFeft  Walls  may  com6 
fb  early  in  France^  and  the  North 
Walls  in  fuch  a  Time  after 
them  ;  yet  we  rejed  pluming  \y 
Uiy  Thing  agafn/l  Nmb  Wzih  'fc 
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to  be  eaten  raw ;  but  only  Pears 
for  baking,  Plums^  Cherries^  k^c. 
for  baking  or  preferving  ;  unleft 
fome  Cherries  that  come  after 
the  others,  as  has  been  laid  be* 
fore. 

25.  November. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchin* 
Garden^  Orchard ^  &c.  this 
Adonth.  ] 

T'HIS  Month  being  fubjefl 
■*-  to  violent  Winds,  frofty 
Nights,  and  great  Rains,  tender 
Plants  fhould  be  fhelter'd,  and 
new  planted  Trees  fupported 
with  Stakes,  that  the  young  Fi- 
bres be  not  broken  and  wounded 
by  the  Winds  ;  which  interrupt- 
ing the  Palfage  of  the  Sap,  fre- 
quently injures  and  deftroys 
them. 

Remove  and  plant  Fruit- 
Trces ;  and  furnifli  your  Nurfc- 
ries  againft  the  Spring. 

Now,  in  fome  well  exposed 
Place,  you  may  fow  Hotfpur- 
Peas^  and  fet  Beans  of  the  Spa- 
nip  Kind,  to  be  early  in  the 
Spring. 

Make  Hot-beds  for  AJparaguSy 
to  have  Ibme  in  December  ;  and 
prepare  a  Hot-bed  for  Cucumbers 
fown  in  Odober ;  and  for  Kid- 
ney -  Beans  fown  in  the  fime 
Month  :  But  thefe  two  are  not 
to  be  planted  together  ;  for  that 
Heat  that  Cucumbers  require, 
will  deftroy  Beans. 

Trench  your  Ground,  and 
lay  it  up  in  Ridges  to  mellow. 

If  any  Roots  are  wanting  in 
your  Nurfcty ,  fo^V^^  ^^  ftcyca' 
bme    old  PUrvmvotv  yiV\c:V  \\ 
worn  out.  ^tx^xia 
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Prune  Vines.  Lay  down 
^»^  -  branches,  efpecially  fuch 
as  you  would  have  bear  Fruit 
the  Year  following,  to  be  fet 
upon  a  Table  in  Pots,  at  great 
Entertainments. 

Mr.  Bradley  direfis  for  this 
Purpofe,  That  the  Branches  be 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Year  which 
are  to  be  fo  drawn  thro*  the 
Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Gar- 
den-Pot, that  when  it  is  fiU'd 
with  Earth,  there  may  be  a  rea- 
fonable  Number  of  Buds  or  Eyes 
above  the  Earth.  And  then  a 
ftrong  Branch,  he  &y?,  will  bear 
eight  or  nine  Bunches  ;  and  fo 
according  as  it  is  in  Proportion. 

Earth  up  Sellery ;  tic  up  En- 
iff^^^-Plants  for  Blanching. 

Sow  Lettuce^  CreffeSj  Mujlard, 
Radip ,  Spinach ,  and  Turnips 
upon  Hot-beds,  for  young  Sal- 
let ;  and  plant  Mint  upon  mode- 
rate Hot-beds. 

If  the  Weather  be  open,  plant 
Trees,  Suckers  and  Cuttings  of 
Goofeherries^  Currants  and  Vines, 
Cover  tender  Seedlings. 

Lay  up  Carrots^  Parfnips^ 
CabbageSy  Colliflowers^  &c.  either 
for  Ufe,  or  to  tranfplant  for 
Seed  in  the  Spring.  Take  up 
Potatoes  for  Winter  fpending.  If 
the  Weather  be  fair,  earth  up 
thofe  Beans  that  were  fown  in 
September. 

Cut  up  Afparagus  -  Haulm 
within  two  or  three  Inches  of 
the  Ground ;  and  fling  the  Earth 
out  of  the  Alleys  upon  the  Beds ; 
and  if  the  j^fparagus  has  been 
worn,  give  it  a  Covering  of  rich 
Soil. 

Cover  j^rficbokes^   Strawber- 
/x>>>    and   other   tender   Plants 
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with  long  Dung,  Hcirfe*-Litt#, 
Straw,  or  fuch-like,  to  prefore 
them  from  the  Frofts.  Troich 
and  fit  Ground  for  Artichokes. 

ProduSs   of  the  Kitchifi-Garden 
this  Month. 

For  Salleting ;  the  fmall  Herbs 
on  the  Hot-bed  with  Burnet^ 
Cabbage  "  Lettuce^  blanchM  £a- 
dive^  young  Onions,  Sellery,  Cu- 
cuinbers  on  thofe  Plants  fown  in 

For  boiPd  Sallets ;  Cabb^eSj 
Sprouts  of  Cabbages,  Savoy^ab* 
bages.  Spinach. 

Pot  -  Herbs  ;  Beets-Leaves, 
Clary,  Parjley,  Savoury,  Sellery, 
Sorrel,  Thyme. 

Roots  ;  Beets,  Carrots,  H&rfe^ 
Radijh  ,  Gar  lick.  Onions ,  Parf- 
nips.  Potatoes,  Skirreisy  Scorzo* 
nera.  Turnips. 

Alfo  Artichokes  and  Colliflowers 
in  the  Confervatory. 

Fruits ;  Apples,  Bullaces,  Pears^ 
Chefnuts  ,  Hazlenuts ,  tValnuts  ^ 
Medlars,  Figs,  Grapes,  Trcc- 
Strawberries,  Services. 

IVorks  to  be  done  in  the  Flower^ 
Garden,  and  Green-Houfe. 

About  the  Beginning  of  this 
Month,  plant  in  Pots  Hyacinths, 
Jonquils,  Narcijfus'*s  and  Pofy- 
anthus^s  ;  and  fet  them  in  Hot- 
beds, that  they  may  bloffom  a- 
bout  Chrijimafs. 

Shelter  your  young  Seedling 
Bulbs  from  the  Frofts  ;  but  give 
them  Air  every  Day,  or  they 
will  not  live. 

Lay  your  Auricula-Fots  upon 
\  their  S\4es^  ftv^  Y\a2CLX%  xo^axdA 
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die  Sun  ;  becaufe  both  the  Froft  I  lame  Time  water  fuch  Plants  as 
is  injurious  to  them,   and  the  |  require   it.      Let    your  Water, 


Wet  rots  their  Leaves. 

If  the  Weather  be  open,  you 
may  (till  tranfplant  How^-fuckUs^ 
yeffamtmcs^  Lilacs  ^  Ktfes  and 
Syrmga*s. 

Cover  peeping  Ragumculus^Sj 
^c.  and  other  green  Seedhngs, 
especially  if  the  Snows  be  long, 
and  the  Winds  fharp. 

Tie  up  tall  Trees  and  Shrubs 
to  Stakes,  to  preferve  them  from 
the  Winds.  Un-nail  your  Paf- 
fi^nrlrees^  and  lay  them  on  the 
Groimd,  that  you  may  cover 
them  with  Straw  when  the  fe- 
vere  Frofts  come. 

Now  is  the  beft  Time  to  plant 
the  faireft  Tulips  in  Places  of 
Shelter.  Tranfplant  ordinary 
Jejfamine^  &c. 

Cut  down  the  Stalks  of  fuch 
Flowers  as  blow  tall,  that  have 
done  blowing,  within  three  In- 
ches of  the  Root. 

Houfe  the  beft  Carnations^  or 
rather  fct  them  under  a  Pent- 
houle,  againft  a  Sotah-WiW^  to 
k«ep  them  only  from  the  Extre- 
mity of  the  Weather. 

Lay  up  Heaps  of  Earth  for 
your  feveral  Sorts  of  Flowers  ; 
and  make  Mixtures  proper  for 
the  feveral  Exoticks. 

Plant  Rofes^  Althaa  Frutex^ 
CityJuSy  Peonies  J  Lilac  ^  Syrin-- 
gds^  ^c.  and  all  fibrous  Roots  ; 
fct  Jiony  Seeds^  (^c.  Prepare 
Matrafles,  Boxes,  Pots,  iffc.  for 
Shelter  for  new-fown  Under- 
Plants  and  Seedlings. 

If  the  Weather  is  not  very  fe- 

.  vere,  open  the  Windows  of  the 

Green-houfe  a  little,   efpecially 

W  the  Sua  /hiaes  ;   md  at  the 


you  water  your  bous'd  Plants 
with,  be  pure  Water,  withoue 
Mixture  of  Dungs,  or  other  hot 
Ingredients,  for  they  Ipoil  Plants. 
But  you  can  hardly  be  too  Q>a- 
ring  of  Water  to  moft  of  your 
hous'd  Plants,  which  fliould  be 
done  only  when  the  Ijeaves  fliri- 
vel  and  fold  up. 

If  the  Frofts  begin  to  fet  in, 
hang  up  ( at  Nights  only )  a 
Charcoal  Fire,  when  it  has  burnt 
'till  it  is  clear,  near  the  Win- 
dows of  your  Green-houfe. 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Flow* 
er*  Garden  J  or  Green-houfe. 

Aloes^  Amomum  Plinii^  Anemo* 

nies^  Golden-Apples^  Candy-tHft^ 
Trees^  Bellis^  Carnations  m  the 
Houfe,  Clematis^  Ficoides^  Gen^ 
tianellOf  Geraniums^  StockrGilti'^ 
flowers^  Spanijh  white  yejfamine^ 
yellow  Indian  Jejfamine^  Lau^ 
ruftinus  ,  Leonorus ,  Myrtles  , 
Musk  -  Rofe  Panfies ,  meadow-- 
Saffron^  Pajfion-Flower^  Polyan-- 
*thus^  Double  f^iolets^  Veronica, 

ay.  Nuciferous. 

-AJUC  IFEROUS  figni- 
■^'^  fies  bearing  or  producing- 
Nuts. 

28.   NUMEROSITY. 

^JUMEROSirr  figni- 
dance. 


fies  Numeroulhefs,  A  bun- 


[ 
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ap.  Nursery /or  Froitv 
Trees. 

TN  Preparing  and  Ordering  a 
"■■  Nurfery  for  Fruit-  Trees,  Mr. 
Mortimtr  advifes,  in  the  Choice 
of  the  Ground,  That  it  be  not 
Wet,  or  a  very  ftifFCIay,  nor 
Land  rich  with  Dung  ;  for'fiich 
are  not  iSt  for  this  Ufe. 
Firft  of  all,  cleanfe  the  Ground, 
defign'd  for  this  Purpofe,  from 
Weeds,  Roots,  ^c.  towards 
the  Month  of  Oitober  ;  and 
make  the  Mould  very  iSne,  and 
to  plant  this  Nurfery  with  Crab- 
Stocks  ;  but  if  they  are  not  eafy 
to  be  had,  then  inftead  of  them 
you  muft  plant  thofe  you  raife  in 
your  Seminary. 

To  obtain  which,  he  advifes, 
to  keep,  in  Sand,  the  Stones  of 
fuch  Fruit  as  are  early  ripe,  'till 
Odober ;  and  to  fet  them  in  Beds 
made  for  them,  three  Inches 
deep^  and  five  or  fix  Inches  one 
from  another,  by  a  Line ;  then 
to  let  the  fecond  Row  be  a  Foot 
diftant  from  the  other,  and  fo 
on  :  But  if  you  do  not  raife 
them  in  Beds,  then  you  muft 
make  your  Rows  two  or  three 
Foot  diftant  one  from  another, 
that  there  may  be  Room  to  go 
betwixt  them,  to  weed  them  : 
And  to  be  fure  to  keep  every 
Sort  diftant  by  themfelves. 

He  adds.  That  all  Stone-Fruit 
fliould  be  fown  quickly  after 
Gathering ;  for  if  you  keep  them 
long  after,  they  will  be  two 
Years  before  they  come  up  :  If 
they  have  not  all  the  Moiftnre  of 
the  Winter  to  rot  the  Shells,  the 
Kernel  will  not  come  up. 
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He  %s,  That  all  Sorts  of 
N$its  may  be  fet  after  the  fime 
Manner. 

Some  Perfbns  propofe  this 
Method  for  the  raifing  of  Stocks 
from  the  Seeds  or  Kernels^  of 
Crabs^  Apples  or  Pears  ;  that  is, 
when  you  have  made  any  f^er^ 
juice^  Cyder  or  Perry^  to  take 
the  Muft,  which  is  the  Subftance 
of  the  Fruit  after  the  J^ice  is. 
prefs'd  out,  and  to  fitt  the  Seeds 
out  of  it  with  a  Sieve,  the  fame 
or  next  Day  before  it  heats ;  and 
fo  fow  them,  as  foon  as  you  can, 
upon  Beds  made  of  fine  Earth, 
very  thick,  becaufe  fome  being 
bruis'd  by  the  grinding  or  pownd^ 
ing,  and  others  not  being  ripe, 
many  of  them  will  never  come 
up  :  Then  having  fown  them,  to 
fift  over  them  fine  Mould  about 
two  Fingers  thick,  and  to  cover 
the  Ground  with  white  Thorn  or 
Furz^  'till  the  Ground  is  fettled, 
that  they  may  not  be  fcrapM  out 
of  the  Ground  by  Birds  ;  and  in 
tht  IVinter  to  cover  them  with 
Straw  or  Fern^  to  keep  them 
warm,  which  muft  not  be  rc- 
'mov'd  'till  the  Springs  'till  the 
Seeds  begin  to  ftiQOt,  which  is 
ufually  in  May.  They  muft  be. 
well  weeded,  and  if  the  Wea- 
ther be  dry,  they  muft  be  water'd 
now  and  then  ;  and  then  be  de- 
fended againft  Moles  and  Mice. 

To-  be  furniflied  with  fuch 
Variety  of  Stocks  which  arc  ne- 
ceffary  for  fcveral  Sorts  of  Fruit- 
Trees  to  be  rais'd,  the  Semsnary 
ought  to  be  fill'd  with  fuch  as 
are  rais'd  of  Cherry-Jiones^  Peach^ 
[tones ^  Plum-Stones^  Quince-Stocks^ 
i^c.  or  fuch.  as  are  rais'd  of 
Suckers  from  tiw^  iame,  which 
are  as  ^oo4.  "fta 
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He  fkys^  The  beft  and  moft 
expeditions  Way  to  raife  Quince 
Stocks  for  a  Nnrfery  is,  to  cat 
down  an  old  Qmncclree  within 
two  Inches  o?  the  Ground,  in 
March ;  and  a  great  Number  of 
Suckers  will  fpring  from  the 
Roots.  That  when  thefe  are 
grown  Half  a  Yard  high,  they 
are  to  be  covered  a  Foot  thick 
with  good  Eard) ;  and  they  mufl 
be  watered  when  the  Se^n  is 
dry  ;  and  in  the  Winter  Time 
as  foon  as  they  have  put  forth 
RootS)  they  muft  be  remov'd  in- 
to the  Nnrferyy  where,  in  a  Year 
or  two,  they  will  be  ready  to 
graft  with  Pears. 

Cberry^Qcksy  and  Plum-Stocks 
may  be  rais'd  from  Suckers^  as 
well  as  from  Stones^  after  the 
lame  Manner  as  Quinces  are ; 
only  you  muft  have  Regard  to 
the  Kinds  from  whence  thcfy 
proceed. 

Pear-Stocks  may  alfo  be  rds*d 
oiSuckersj  and  tranfplinted  like 
tbofe  of  Plums  or  Cherries  ;  but 
thofe  that  are  raisM  of  Seeds  or 
Stones  are  accounted  much  bet- 
ter than  thofe  that  are  rais'd  of 
Suckers  or  Roots. 

Thefe  Stocks^  when  they  are 
two  Years  old,  or  as  fome  are 
of  Opinion,  one  Year  old,  are 
beft  to  be  remov'd  into  the  Nur- 
fery^  tho'  they  are  neverfo  fmall, 
if  they  do  but  make  large  Shoots, 
oblerving  to  cut  oft*  the  down- 
right Roots,  and  the  Tops  and 
Side^Branches  of  them,  leaving 
them  about  a  Foot  above  the 
Ground ,  and  not  jetting  the 
Roots  be  too  long,  nor  fet  too 
deep;   becaule  they   will  arrer- 
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wards    be  the  more  eafily  re- 
moved. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  remove 
Seed  -  Plants  often,  becaufe  by 
that  Means  they  get  good  Roots, 
which  otherwife  they  thruft 
down  only  with  one  fingle 
Root ;  nor  will  they  bear  tranC* 
planting  well  without  it. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Laurence^ 
treating  of  Nurferies^  recom- 
mends the  Fumifhing  them,  as 
fbon  as  may  be,  with  Plants, 
which  may  be  growing  up,  both 
to  ezercife  Art  and  Skill,  and  to 
fupply  future  Wants. 

He  does  not  approve  of  having 
them  (b  far  off,  as  not  to  be 
under  daily  and  conftant  In- 
fpeftion ;  but  rather  advifes.  That 
the  chief  of  them  may  have  a 
Place  in  the  beft  Garden,  left 
they  fhould  be  forgotten  or  ncg- 
Uded  ;  an  irregular  Figure  in  a 
Garden  may  be  peculiarly  fubfer- 
vient  to  this  Purpofe,  in  that  it 
may  have  feveral  Triangular 
Spaces  proper  to  raife  feveral 
Nurferies. 

He  would  have  one  Place  for 
tall  Standards,  Afplea^  Ajhes ^ 
EimSy  Limes,  Oaks,  Pears,  Sy- 
camores, ^c.  which  may  be  at 
fome  Diftance  from  the  Houfc  : 
And  another  Place  for  Dwarfs, 
fuch  as  are  intended  for  Apri" 
cocks y  Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears 
and  Plums  :  And  alfo  a  third 
Nurfery  for.  all  Sorts  of  Ever* 
greens,  by  themfelves.  The  two 
laft,  he  thinks  not  improper  to 
be  made  in  fome  fuch  By-Places, 
as  moft  Gardens  will  afford,  and 
that  without  any  Intcrruptioa  CQ 
the  Seauty  o£  it. 

F  1Vv% 


The  Nurfery  for  the  taller 
Standards,  Ihould  be  made  in  a 
good,  rich,  light  Soil,  from  the 
Kvcral  Sorts  of  Seeds  peculiar 
to  their  Kinds,  fown  in  October 
or  November.  He  fiys.  Crabs 
and  wild  Pear-Kernels  are  to  be 
prcfcrr'd  for  Stocks  to  make  yip- 
pies  and  Pears.  Elms  and  Limes 
ate  to  be  tais'd  from  planted 
Suckers  :  And  IValnuts  fliould 
be  fown  with  the  green  Shell 
upon  them ,    to  preferve  them 

^  from  Mice.  This  Nurfery^  if  it 
be  well  nianag'd  and  weeded 
for  two  Years,  the  Crabs  and 
Pears  will  be  fit  for  Graffing  and 
Inoculating  the  third  Year. 

He  advifcs,  That  the  Nurfery 
of  Dwarfs  be  by  itfelf,  that  they 
may  not  be  over-topt  by  taller 
Trees.  Sion^  of  Apricocks  and 
Peaches  are  not  proper  to  be 
ufcd,  to  raife  thofe  Sorts  of 
Trees  good  or  lafting  ;  but 
collcft,  for  that  Ufe,  the  Stones 
of  the  Pear-Plum^  Mufcle  or 
Bonum- Magnum -Plum^  which 
have  been  found,  by  Experience, 
to  be  better,  and  more  lafting 
than  any  other.  Black-Cherries 
are  the  only  Stocks  to  raife  all 
Sorts  of  Cherries  ;  but  the  beft 
Plum  will  do  on  any  ordinary 
Plum^  or  Sucker ;  tho*  it  is  not 
the  beft  Way  to  ufe  Suckers, 
even  from  the  beft  Sorts ;  be- 
caufe  they  arc  apt  of  themfelves 
to  put  forth  Suckers  fo  plenti- 
fully ;  and  by  that  Means  the 
Vigour  of  the  Tree  may  be  too 
foou  exhauftcd. 

As  for  the  third  Nurfery  of 
"Ever-f^reens^  that  requires  fome- 
thing  of  djfltTcnt  Management : 

/w  t/jat  there  mull  be  provided 
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a  Quantity  of  Seeds  or  Berries^ 
of  Holly ^  Jumper  and  TeWj  which 
may  be  put  into  diflind  but  or- 
dinary Pots  or  JBoxes,  putting 
(bme  fine  Mould  over  them  in 
the  Pot,  and  fo  bury  them  for 
one  Year  :  For  if  they  are  fown 
immediately  (as  other  Seeds  are) 
they  will  not  come  up  the  firft 
Year ;  whereas,  by  thus  laying 
them  in  Heaps  in  any  By-Pliace 
for  one  Year,  they  will  be  ready 
to  be  fown  out,  in  Order,  the 
Spring  following ;  and  then  they 
will  come  up  as  other  Seeds  do. 
Thefe  muft  be  carefnlly  kept 
clean  from  Weeds  ;  for  they 
eafily  choak  all  Plants  of  fo  flow 
a  Growth  :  But  tho'  they  goow 
but  flowly  the  firft  two  Years, 
yet  afterwards  they  will  nuke 
Amends  for  all  your  Care  and 
Labour,  by  their  Beauty,  Ufe- 
fulneft  and  vigorous  Growth ; 
whereas,  if  you  procure  thefe 
Plants  out  of  the  Woods  or 
Hedges,  they  will  mightily  de- 
ceive you  :  The  greateft  Part  of 
them  will  die  ;  and  the  reft  will 
only  till  you  on  in  ExpeSation 
of  their  Growth,  and  but  very 
riirely  do  prove  vigorous  and 
thriving  Plants. 

Firs  and  Pines  are  to  be  rais'd 
from  thofe  little  Seeds  taken  out 
of  their  large  Jpples  ;  and  they 
will  come  up  the  firft  Year,  and 
quickly  will  become  beautiful 
Trees,  efpecially  in  a  cold  Clay. 
Pericantha^  and  Phyllirea^s  will 
be  beft  raised  from  Layers. 


\ 


X.  Oak^ 
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I.  Oak. 
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Various  Sorts J^^   yjf  R.  Evelyn 

mentions 
four  forts 
of  Oaks^  two  of  which  are  the 
mod  commoa  in  England -,  the 
QnercMs  Urbana^  which  he  ac- 
counts the  tailed,  being  clean, 
and  of  a  linooth  Bark  ;  and  the 
Robur  or  Qturcus  Syheflris  ^ 
which  hath  a  kind  of  a  black 
Graio,  which  fpreads  its  Roots 
and  Branches  more  than  the  o- 
ther,  Iceeps  its  Leaves  all  the 
IVin$er^  but  bears  a  finaller  A- 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  He  will 
not  determine ,  whether  thefe 
Marks  are  fuf&ciently  diftinguilh- 
ing  of  the  Species ;  but  fince  it 
is  certain,  that  the  more  thriving 
tn  Oak  is,  the  more  lappy  it  will 
be,  and  the  longer  the  Leaves 
will  hang  on  it ;  therefore  ad- 
vifes,  to  gither  Acorns  for  Seed 
from  fuch  Trees  as  you  like  the 
Kind  and  Sort  bed. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  he  has  ob- 
ferv'd  about  five  Sorts  in  JE»- 
^iand  ;  but  only  recommends 
two  Sorts  of  them  to  be  planted 
for  Timber.  The  firft,  and  beft, 
in  his  Opinion,  is  the  Upright- 
Oak^  which  grows  more  trtSi 
dian  the  other  ;  and  the  other  is 
the  large^Jpreading'Oak.  Thcfe 
Kinds,  he  fays,  have  attained  to 
fuch  a  prodigious  Stature,  that 
Che  Tin:iber  of  one  finglc  Tree 
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)has  been    fold  for  more  tbaa 
Fifty  Pounds. 

tFay  of  Propagation.  ]  Mn 
Mortimer  fays,  Oaks  may  be 
multiply'd  either  by  Layers  or 
Seed ;  but  not  to  that  Advantage 
of  Bulk  and  Stature  by  the  for- 
mer as  by  the  latter  ;  nor  will 
they  be  fo  well  tranfplanted,  as 
they  may  be  when  rais'd  from 
the  Acorn. 

Where  they  are  dcfign*d  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  Walks,  Groves 
or  Hedge-rows,  or  other  Places 
where  Cattle  come,  the  befl 
Way  to  make  them  bear  it  isf  to 
tranfplant  them  often,  being  firft 
rais'd  from  Acorns  in  Seminaries  ; 
and  after  three  Years  Growth, 
tranfplanted  into  the  Nurfery^ 
where  they  ought  to  ftand  for 
feven  or  eight  Years,  or  till  they 
are  about  feven  or  eight  Foot 
high ;  and  then  you  may  remove 
them  ;   but  with  Care. 

He  fays,  'tis  the  Nature  of 
all  fuch  Trees  as  arc  rais'd  from 
Seeds^  to  put  forth  one  down- 
right Root  firft,  and  not  the 
fide  Roots  'till  theTap-Root 
has  got  near  the  Bottom  of  the 
Soil,  efpecially  in  a  loofe,  hol- 
low Ground ;  and  fo  the  main 
Roots  going  deep,  the  finall 
Roots,  which  are  the  chief  Nou- 
rifhers  of  the  Tree,  lie  fo  deep 
that  you  cannot  come  at  them, 
to  take  them  up  ;  but  if  you 
take  them  up  young,  while  the 
Tap-Root  is  fmall,  and  not  ihot 
too  far  down,  you  may  cut  off 
the  Tap-Root,  about  a  Foot  long, 
and  that  will  caufe  it  to  branch 
near  the  Top  of  the  Earth  ;  and  .^ 
by  this  Means  you  will  have  the 
Advantage  o£  taJim^  ^«ttv.  \«^ 
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wfrh  (mail  Roots,  when  they  are 
rcmov'd  again. 

He  tells  us,  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  Inconvenience,  fome 
Perfons  put  a  fmall  Piece  of 
Tile  three  or  four  Inches  below 
the  Place  where  they  fow  their 
Seeds  of  Trees;  and  this  ftops 
the  Running-down  of  the  Tap- 
Root,  which  caufes  it  to  branch 
when  it  comes  to  the  Tile,  and 
very  much  increafes  the  Number 
of  the  final  1  Roots  ;  and  is  not 
only  a  great  Advantage  as  to  its 
Tranfplantation,  but  alfo  where 
it  it  not  remov'd  but  fuffered  to 
grow  from  the  Seed. 

Soil.J  The  Oak  will  thrive  bed 
on  the  richeft  Clay,  tho'  it  will 
grow  very  well  on  motjf  Gravel, 
or  the  coldeft  Clay,  which  mod 
other  Trees  have  an  Abhorrence 
to  ;  nay  that  in  fome  Places  they 
will  ftrike  Root  even  between 
Rocks  and  SUftes,  and  will  grow 
almoft  in  any  Kind  of  Land, 
and  will  penetrate  very  ftrangely 
to  come  at  a  marly  Bottom  ; 
and  will  often  make  Stands 
when  they  are  opposM  by  a  Va- 
riety of  Footing,  and  then  pro- 
ceed vigoroufly  again  ;  as  they 
either  penetrate  beyond,  or  ma- 
tter their  Obftru£l:ions,  or  meet 
with  better  Earth. 

The  moft  proper  Time  for 
Removing  Oah,  is  either  in  OiSo- 
ter,  as  foon  as  the  Leaf  begins  to 
fall,  or  in  February,  juft  before 
the  Sap  begins  to  rife.  When 
they  are  planted,  they  ought  not 
to  be  fet  deeper  than  they  were 
before  ;  for  it  is  enough  if  the 
Roots  be  but  covered  fo  as  to 
keep  the  Body  of  the  Tree  ftcady 
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Great  Regard  oueht  to  h% 
had  to  the  Pofition  of  the  Tree  i 
for  the  Southern  Side  of  the  Tree 
being  more  dilated,  and  the 
Pores  more  expo^d  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  by  a  fudden  TranQx>* 
fition  of  the  Tree  in  a  cold  Time 
of  the  Year,  the  Tree  will  be 
very  hiuch  prcjudic'd. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  That  fome 
Oaks  that  have  been  fown  in 
Hedge*Rows,  have  in  the  Space 
of  thirty  Years,  bom  a  Stem  of 
a  Foot  Diameter ;  and  that  he 
himfelf  has  fecn  fome  Sidling- 
Oaks  of  twenty  Years  Growth, 
which  had  never  been  remov'd 
from  the  Place  where  they  were 
fown,  that  have  been  near  that 
Compafs.    And  therefore, 

He  advifes,  That  every  Plan- 
tation of  Oaks  be  fet  boat 
Acorns,  on  the  very  Spot  where 
they  are  to  remain  :  And  that 
the  Acorns  for  Seed  fhould  be 
chofen  from  thriving,  vigorous 
Trees ;  and  that,  as  to  their  Df- 
ftance  one  from  another,  it  be 
upwards  of  thirty  Feet. 

Mr.  Mortimer  £ays.  That  Oak 
thrive  beft  in  ftiff  Clay,  in  the 
moft  Southern,  warm  Parts  of 
England ;  but  not  fo  welf  in  the 
Northern  Parts ,  becaufe  they 
have  not  fo  much  of  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  to  warm  thofe  cold 
Soils  :  For  Oaks,  as  to  the 
Soil,  and  Temperature  of  the 
Air,  do  not  profper  either  in 
very  hot  Countries ,  or  very 
cold,  but  afFefi  a  temperate 
Climate ;  and  this  fcems  to  be 
the  Reafon  that  our  Englip  Oaks 
£o  much  exceed  tho(e  of  all 
other  Countries.  And  where 
Oak%   ^tow  naturally,    and  in 
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abundance,  it  is  a  Sign  of  the 
5oU  being  rich,  their  liking  the 
Soil,  and  the  Oaks  being  good. 

Mr.  tdortimer  ^dvifes,  That  if 
Che  Oah  are  to  be  propagated  for 
Timber,  diat  their  Heads  be  not 
cut  off,  nor  that  they  be  not 
lopp'd  too  much ,  except  fear 
and  unthrifty  Branches ,  or 
.ftat  you  are  about  to  remove 
them  from  a  good  Soil  to  a  bad ; 
toe  then  in  fuch  Cafe,  you  ihpuld 
hive  as  much  Root  and  as  little 
Top  as  you  can :  Or  that  you 
de&e  them  for  Shade,  bearing 
Mafi ;  or  for  Fuel. 

Dr.  Affrifoh  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing Account  of  the  Methods 
of  planting  Oaks  in  the  County 
of  Lunebergb :  They  gather  the 
Ac9ms  when  they  are  full  ripe, 
I  e.  al)OUt  tlie  Middle  of  OHober^ 
(boner  or  later  as  the  Moon  is 
10  its  Increafe.  They  fow  them 
as  thick  as  Corn,  in  a  Field  well 
ploughed  and  manured,  and  co- 
ver them  with  a  Harrow.  Or 
they  low  Aiorns  and  Corn  to- 
gether J  but  in  the  Harvcft  they 
leave  the  Stubble  fo  long,  as  not 
tp  injure  the  Tops  of  the  young 
Oaks,  He  approves  the  former 
Way  rather  than  the  latter,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  trodden  down 
by  the  Reapers ;  and  the  Acorns 
will  either  rob  the  IVieat^  or  the 
fFieat  the  Acorxts  :  And  advifes 
rather  to  fow  them  in  the  Place 
where  they  are  always  to  re- 
main ;  and  ''to  fence  them  with 
t  good  Hedge,  to  keep  out  the 
Hogs.  He  advifes,  rather  to 
^her  the  Acorns^  than  tp  let 
them  fall  from  the  Tree  ;  for  if 
they  are  rather  too  ripe,  they 
may  be  ia  Danger  of  being 
bruis'd. ' 
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As  for  the  Time,  he  is  for 
fowing  the  Acoms  in  Autunm ; 
becaule,  as  the  Seed  being  covered 
with  a  Rind  of  a  good  Thick- 
nefs,  it  is  not  in  much  Danger 
of  the  Cold  :  But  t;he  furefl 
Way,  he  thinks,  is  to  prcfervc 
the  Seed  during  the  Winter^  in  % 
dry  Vault  or  Cellar,  ftirring  it 
rtrce  or  four  Times  a  Week  ; 
and  if  it  fweats,  to  cover  it  all 
over  with  wet  Sand  ;  and  fo  to 
let  it  remain  'till  it  begins  to 
flioot,  and  then  to  fow  it. 

As  to  the  Method  of  fowing 
them  as  thick  as  Wheat ^  he  dil- 
approves  it ;  becaufe  they  will 
rob  one  another  of  their  Juices, 
neceflary  for  ycgcta.tioii  :  And 
alfo  the  Manner;  becaufe  fonic- 
times  the  Pouit  or  Radicle  of  the 
Seed  is  upwards ,  fomctimcs 
downwards,  and  fometimcs  oq 
one  Side  ;  and  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  unnaturally 
pljc'd,  fo  they  arc  more  pr  kfs 
hinder'd  in  their  Growth.  He  ra* 
ther  approves  the  Sowing  or  Set- 
ting them,  by  making  Holes  with 
a  Dibble,  in  Rows,  at  a  Span 
Diftancc,  and  three  or  four  In- 
ches deep ;  and  not  to  put  above 
one  in  a  Hole,  if  the  Seed  be 
good. 

The  DireQion  he  gives,  for 
diftinguifhing  the  good  Seed  from 
bad,  is,  to  fling  them  into  Wa* 
tcr,  and  the  good  ones  will  (ink 
to  the  Bottom  ;  and  if  they  have 
begun  to  put  out  Shoots,  you 
may  caifily  know  which  End  to 
fct  downwards  ;  but  if  they  have 
not  begun,  then  to  fet  the  point- 
ed End  downwards. 

But  the  bcft.N\r;v^  o^  ^^^xxlvaj?^ 
them,  is,  to  do  vi  vjYv^ic^^  ^'^^ 
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llways  to  remain  ;  and  if.  they 
come  up  too  thick,  to  thin  them. 
But  rf  they  are  to  be  tranfplant- 
ed,  that  fhould  be  done  when 
they  are  Half  the  Height  of  a 
Man,  to  dig  thiem  up,  taking 
Care  not  to  wound  the  Roots  ; 
but  if  that  happens,  then  to  cut 
oft'  all  the  wounded  Part.  The 
Time  for  Sowing  or  Tranfplant- 
ing,  to  be  either  in  OBober  or 
November ;  for  what  is  fown 
later,  (hoots  in  the  Sfr'tng  ;  and 
what  is  fown  in  the  Springy  be- 
gins to  fhoot  about  Eafter  and 
IVhttjutrttde. 

Mr.  Cook  advifo,  if  you  defire 
afpiring  Oaks^  to   gather  Acorns 
from  fuch  Trees,  or  rather  from 
under  them,  when  they  are  fal- 
len, and  in  a  dry  Time,  if  it 
may  be  ;  then  to  lay  them  thin 
in  fome  open  Room  to  dry,  and 
when  they  arc  fo,  to  keep  them 
fn  fome  dry  Place  'till  the  latter 
End   of  'January ;    and   having 
digged  and  cleanfed  fome  good, 
frcih^loamy  Ground,  to  fow  them, 
and  cover  them  an  Inch  and  half 
or  two  Inches  deep.    He  recom- 
mends this  Time,  as  being  lefs 
in  Danger  of  being  fpoil'd  by  the 
Mice,  or  other  Vermin.    But  if 
the  AcQrns  happen  to  fall  in  a 
wet  Seafon,  then  they  will,  in  a 
fliort  Time  after,  begin  to  (pear 
out ;  and  if  you  perceive  them 
to  (hoot  out  a  little  Bud  at  the 
finall  Ends,  then  commit  them 
to  the  Ground  as  foon  as  may 
be  :  And  being  there  repofited, 
and   having   had    a  convenient 
Quantity  of  Heat  and  Moi(lure, 
(^/br  without  there  no  Seed  can 
produce  its  Kind)    the   Acornl 
fPfH  ancithf  Spears  OioGt  iixA 
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to  the  Earth  ;  and  when  the 
Seafon  is  agreeable,  the  Body  of 
the  Seed  turns  either  into  Leaves, 
or  Ipends  itfelf  into  Leaves,  and 
that  little  Part  of  the  Seed  the 
Spear,  (hoots  iforth  Root  y  and 
the  Shoot  and  Leaves.  But  if 
there  be  too  much  Heat  or  Moi- 
fture,  then  the  Seed  fpears  forth ; 
and  if  it  be  not  committed  to 
the  Ground  before  it  be  dry'd, 
and  the  Spear  withered,  then 
the  Seed  will  not  grow.  The 
Reafon  is.  That  Nature^  if  Once 
put  into  Motion,  will  raUvd 
ceafe  to  be,  than  alter  it's  Courle. 
Therefore,  if  the  Acorns  have 
taken  Wet,  and  the  Heat  hath 
made  them  fpear,  they  muft  be 
fown  as  foon  as  may  be,  and 
they  muft  be  ventured  a  whole 
Winter  in  the  Ground. 

Being  thus  fown,   they  will 

come  up  the  following  Sfringy 

and  muft  (land  two   or    three 

Years  in  their  firft  Bed,  being 

kept  clear  from  Weeds.    Then 

prepare  a  good  Piece  of  fre(h 

Ground,  and  if  it  be  poor,  ma* 

nure  it  with  Dung,  or  elfe  good, 

fre(h,  rich    Ground ,  which  is 

better  than  Dung  ;  cut  the  Tap- 

Root  and  the  Side^Boughs,  and 

let  them  in  Nurfertes^  as  you  do 

other  Trees  :    Keep  digging  the 

Ground,  and  pruning  the  Trees 

up  every  Year,    *till  you   find 

them  fit  to  remove,  which  they 

will  bear  better  than  if  they  had 

never  been  tranfplantcd  before  : 

For  the  oftener  you  remove  it 

Tree,  the  likelier  it  will  be  to 

grow  when  it  is  remov'd  ^^gain, 

if  it  be  not  top  large. 

Having  lVwi%  titdecM  the  young 
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Foot  high,  you  may  tranlplant 
diem  where  you  pleaie.  To  do 
diis  ; 

Firft,  make  Holes  four  Foot 
wide,  and  at  lead  two  Spades 
deep,  at  Icaft  a  Quarter  or  Half 
a  Year  before  you  plant  your 
Oaks  in  them ;  if  it  be  a  whole 
Year  £b  much  the  better,  if  the 
Mould  that  was  thrown  out  of 
die  Hole  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  ;  and  to  do  this,  turn  it 
often.  If  the  Ground  be  poor, 
or  fiich  as  is  contrary  to  what 
d\e  Tree  delights  in,  mix  it 
widi  ihch  Earth  as  the  Tree 
loves. 

if  it  be  gravetty-Gioxmii^  mix 
it  with  the  upper  Spade  of 
Ground  that  is  a  ^/V^Earth  ;  if 
Cfcy,  mix  it  with  a  lifrht  Loam^ 
Qx^  faf  Sand^  or  fmall  Gravel ; 
arid  if  it  be  poor,  lay  a  little  rot- 
ten Dnng  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Holes ;  but  put  none  of  it  anjong 
the  Earth  when  you  plant  the 
Trees,  to  touch  the  Roots  of 
them. 

Haying  thus  prepared  the 
Holes ;  it  the  Ground  be  a  dry 
Sort,  begin  as  foon  as  you  find 
the  Leaf  to  fall,  that  is,  in  OSlo^ 
her  ;  take  up  the  Oaks^  opening 
the  Earth  well  round  the  Tree, 
keeping  the  Side  of  the  Spade  to 
the  Body  of  the  Tree,  to  prevent 
cutting  the  Root  in  taking  it  up, 
and  dig  deep  round  the  Tree, 
that  it  may  be  pulled  up  ealily  ; 
and  this  will  hinder  thofe  Roots 
that  grow  Elbow-wife ;  which 
if  they  do  not  break  off,  by  pul- 
ling them  up,  they  will  crack  fo 
in  the  Elbow,  that  they  will  ne- 
ver grow,  nor  put  forth  Roots 
helow  that  Place. 
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If  you  find  any  Roots  crack*d, 
or  much  bruis'd,  cut  them  off 
*till  you  find  firm,  found  Root. 
Prune  your  Oak  up  to  a  fmall 
Head  ;  if  it  be  taper  and  ftr.iit, 
prune  it  up  to  one  Shoot ;  but 
if  it  be  not  taper,  leave  two 
Side-Boughs  or  more,  to  receive 
fome  of  the  Sap  ;  and  this  will 
caufe  the  Shoot  which  you  dc- 
fign  (hall  lead,  to  make  the  Body 
of  the  Tree  the  fmaller,  and  fo 
the  Tree  will  grow  taper.  Top 
all  the  Shoots  but  the  leading 
Shoot ;  for  by  Topping  the 
other,  that  will  grow  the 
ftrongcr. 

Leave  that  Shoot  which  grows 
ftraitcft  and  ftroneeft ;  and  ii  you 
leave  any  other  Shoots,  do  not 
leave  them  right  one  againft  ano- 
ther ;  for  that  will  make  the 
Tree  grow  too  thick  in  that 
Place  too  fuddcniy ;  but  leave 
them  one  above  another,  and  the 
Tree  will  grow  the  more  taper  ; 
for  it  will  be  lefs  and  lefs  up- 
wards between  the  Shoots, 
which  Shoots  you  muft  take  oft' 
Year  after  Year,  as  the  Tree 
runs  up  in  Height,  ftill  leaving 
fome  Side-Boughs  to  keep  it  ta- 
per, or  elfe  the  Height  in  Tim- 
ber will  be  loft,  or  the  Tree  will 
grow  too  Top-heavy. 

How  Oaks  differ  according  to 
their  Soil.  ]  He  fays.  It  is  not 
a  Hill  or  Valley,  or  a  Situation^ 
North  or  Souths  that  makes  the 
Grain  of  the  Timber  either  finer 
or  tougher ;  but  if  there  be  on 
the  Top  of  the  Hill,  or  on  the 
Nortlb'SidCy  a  feeding  Ground, 
more  than  there  is  in  the  Valley 
or  South  -  Side  *,  2t  Ttt.^  ^^^ 
planted  wiU  ptodwc^  ^^  x.oTi?gwKt 
F  4.  Xwxia^t: 
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Timber  :    For  wbere  m   Osi  the  Ends  where  the  Roots  wete 

?ows  moll  in  a  Yes,  there  the  cut  ofi^  it  will  have  drawn  mB^ 
imbcr  wDl  be  the  tooghefi,  ny  tender  yonng  Roots  ;  which 
and  the  Tree  iball  hire  the  mofi  will  be  ape  to  take  Root,  and 
Sap ;  as  on  a  Gxoond  dut  is  (efficient  for  the  Tree,  tran& 
ij^^^^and  hjmn,  plant  it  where  yon  will.    Ano- 

\\"bctbcr  ii  be  lEl  or  Valley,  'thcr  Way  to  do  Ais,  is  as  fol- 
ix  the   Ground  be  Jt^Jnr^  and  .lows : 


the  Bortom  G^-^f^  and  that  has 
nor  a  Mixture  cf  L»£m  or  C^rr, 
there  OsL  wHl  grow  bar  iJow- 
1t  ;  and  the  annual  Circles  being 
cloie  together,  the  Tiniber  muft 
needs  be  the  nner  grained,  and 
the  Sap  of  fucfa  0^  is  little. 
Ojih    £xovr  oukkeil,   mod 


(htelT,  and  the  Timber  is  rough-  ler  the  Hill    of  Earth,  excepj 
eil,    which   grow    on  a  I  ^ 


Thoie  OAs  riiat  grow  cm 
CLy\,  aliho*  ihcy  fometiroes  grow 
flowh\  ya  they  lail  long ;  for 


A  little  before  the  hard  Frofls 
come,  make  a  Trench  aboat  the 
Tree,  at  inch  a  Diflance  from 
the  Stem  as  you  think  fiifficient 
for  the  Roots  ;  dig  this  Trendi 
fo  deep,  diat  yon  come  lower 
than  the  Side-Roots  :  If  the 
Gioond  be  of  a  dry  Quality,  wa- 


fares  the  Labour  ;  and 
when  the  Froik  come,  they 
¥rill  lay  hold  on  ft  die  more; 
then  lay  Litter  in  die  Bottom  of 
the  Trench,  and  that  will  keep 


that  is  a  holding  Gxound,  and  J  that  Pait  from  Freezing,  if  there 
produces  great  0^.  be  occanon    to    undermine  it 

Grjntl  produces  many  Ojtb^ 


aiid  ilrai:  ones ;  they  grow  bar 
fiO\vh\  and  the  Timbtt  is  fine  ; 
and  they  ccc-i)  while  they  are 
J  oung. 

the  OJk  be  a>  big  An  jv-^ur  Tr.igh, 
(  iho*  it  it  be  Icis,  it  will  g.tW 
the  bencr )  take  the  Einh  rrojn 
about  it,  ano  cut  throuiih  cII 
the  collateral  Roo:s,  'dfi  \ou 
c*n  -wiih  Hc^p  force  it  down  on 
one  Side,  lb  as  to  come  ar  rhc 


CQore,  to  loo(en  it  when  you 
take  it  up.  Let  it  fland  thus 
'dI2  the  Eaith  is  firmly  bound  to 
the  Roots  by  fome  tard  Froft  ; 
and  then  remore  it  to  the  Place 
where  yo;:  would  tranfplant  it. 

The  Hole  bdng  dug,  as  be- 
ibie  dineded,  and  the  Earth  be- 
ing coverod  iRith  Horfc-Litter, 
:o  ke^^  it  from  Freezing,  co- 
ver that  cloie  round  the  Koots 
rhe  Tree  with  that  Mould, 


o: 


^^  a,.o 


the  Ends  of  the  Roots, 
Tap-Root  with  the  Axe  ;  then  and  th^  will  icccre  it  the  better, 
cut  off  that,  and  cut  a!!  the  land  you  will  do  well  to  lay 
Root?  iinocrh    on    the   under-  Lirter  roimd  the  Tree,  on  the 


Side :  Diiis  ihe  Tree  a^:ain.  c^ 
rcziz^  i:  about  again  wi^h  Lh 


ut  again  \ 


Lhe 
Item  a^our 
.1.  acd  iet  it  iUad  *ti::  Lhe  neit 
i  ^ar ,  then  ar  a  proper  Seaibn  of  fu 
*e^  -V  zy,  sz^  jc^  xkiil  find  at;  w;u 


Tc9  c-f  the  Grocnd. 


If  it  be  a  large  Tree,  and  the 
Mould  aoout  die  Roots  be  very 
hcavv,  YOU  n»T  then  make  Ufc 
Gin  or  Crane,  where- 
to \>Sf^V[  loaded. 
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ind  fo  weigh  it  but  of  its  Pla^e  ;| 
^d  having  placed  it  upon  a 
Trbndie  or  Sledge,  convey  it  to 
die  Place  v^here  it  is  to  be  fet ; 
and  with  the  &xm  Engine,  plant 
k  in  the  Ho|e. 

*  ■ 

a.    Tic  Ever-greem  Oak,    ifr 
Jlex. 

MR.  BraMey  gives  us  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Tranfpianting 
of  a  large  Number  o(  Ever-green 
Oaks^  which  had  flood  in  a  Nur- 
fcry  about  twenty  Years,  with- 
out any  Culture,  'till  they  were 
grown  about  thirty  Foot  high  ; 
which  was  performM  in  the 
Year  1 7 14.  Thefe  Trees,  were 
taken  out  of  the  Nurfery  in  the 
Sprh^  of  \hc  Year,  with  as 
much  ]^arth  about  their  Roots 
as  po£Qbly  could  be ;  and  being 
carefully  conveyed  to  the  Top  of 
a  coniiderable  high  Hill,  where 
there  had  been  Holes  made  ready 
for  theip,  and  Banks  rifing  pear 
a  Foot  above  the  Surface,  of 
about  one  Part  of  the  fuperficial 
Earth ,  mixM  with  red^  rocky 
Soil.  The  chief  Care  in  this 
Tranfplantation,  was  to  fet  them 
^o  deeper  in  the  Ground  than 
they  were  before ;  to  flake  them 
np  well,  and  to  water  them 
plentifully. 

The  Avenue  was  counter- 
planted  with  Engltjh  Oaks^  with 
the  lame  Care,  but  the  latter  had 
not  fo  good  Succefs  ;  for  fcarce 
Four  of  a  Hundred  of  Engltjh 
Oaks  livM ;  and  fcarce  Four  out 
of  the  fame  Number  of  Ever- 
green Oaks  fail'd. 
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3.  Oblong. 

fSBLQNG  is  a  Figure 
^  commonly  call'd  a  liong-^ 
Square. 

4.  OCClDE>YT. 

THE    Octident  fignifies  th* 

5.     OCCISIHTAL 

QCCIDENTAL^  Wefi' 
T    ern. 

6.   OCCIDEHT  iBSTIYAL 

OCCIDENTrMftivalH 
the  Sttmmer-fFeft,  or  NorO' 
IVeft. 

7.  Occident-Equinoctial. 

O^CCIDENT-  Equinoaial, 
fignifies  that  Point  of  the 
Horiton  wh^  the  Sun  fets, 
when  it  enters  the  Points  Aries 
and  Libra. 

8.  Occident -HIBERNAL. 

OCCIDENt'Hybermd\% 
the  IVinter-lFeft^  or  Smb- 
IVeft. 

9.  October. 

IVork  to  be  done  in  the  Orcbard^ 
Kitchin-Garden^  &c.  in  OSo- 
ber. 

np  H  O*  we  may  eipeS  tolera- 
•■"     ble  Weattet    xYva  ^^xsft. 

Part  of  this  MoiaYv  \  ^^x  vrw^A.. 
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tiie  latter  End  we  muft  bcfure 
to  lecure  all  thole  Plants  that 
are  in  Danger  of  being  injured 
by  the  Frolls  and  high  Winds, 
from  the:  Weather. 

If  :t  proves  Windy,  as  it  ufu- 
ally  doth,  it  finiOies  the  Fall  of 
the  L^af . 

Plant  Quickfits^  and  all  Sorts 
of  Trees  tor  Ornament  or  Ufe, 
and  plafli  Quicklet-Hedges^ 

Sow  Acorns^  Nuts^  or  other 
Sort  of  Mafi  for  Timber,  Cop- 
pice-Wood,  or  Hedges. 

Plant  all  Sorts  of  Fnut-Trccs, 
or  other  Trees  that  ihcd  thefr 
Leaves. 

Lay  open  the  Roots  of  old, 
imthriving  Trees ,  or  fuch  as 
fpend  thcmfclves  too  much,  or 
too  (bon  in  Bloflbm. 

Sow  Fruit-Stones,  Kernels,  or 
Seeds,  either  for  Trees  or  Stocks. 

This  Month  is  the  belt  Time 
to  plant  Hops, 

You  may  alio  fafely  remove 
Bees, 

Plant  Bulbous  Roots  of  all 
Sorts  ;  and  plant  and  remove 
fcvcral  Herbs  and  Flowers, 
which  have  been  omitted  to  be 
done  before. 

In  the  firft  Week  fow  Cu- 
€wmbers  in  natural  Ground,  to 
be  afterwards  tranfplanted  into 
Pots,  that  they  may  be  (hclter'd 
from  the  Cold  of  the  Nights, 
'till  it  is  necejBary  to  put  them 
into  a  gentle  Hot-bed. 

This  Method  jqH  Raifing  Cu- 
tnmbers^  in  Order  to  their  being 
forward,  Mr.  Bradley  prefers  to 
Beginning  to  raife  them  (  as 
is  ufual )  in  December  or  JaKu- 
ary :  Bccaufe  thefc  Plants  thus 
'^yd^  will  be  tetter  enured  to 
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bear  the  Cold  than  thofe  that 
are  raised  when  the  Groand-it 
cover'd  with  Snow. 

Cut  Artichoies  widi  long 
Stalks,  and  fet  them  in  Sandi 

Take  up  Collifiower ^Plmts 
which  begin  to  flower ;  tyc  tiicir 
Leaves  together,  and  fit  their 
Roots  and  Stalks  in  Sand  in  a 
Cellar  or  cool  Place;  and  the 
Flowers  will  both  grow  bigger^ 
and  keep  good  two  or  three 
Months. 

Set  KidMey-beans  under  feme 
warm  Wall^  in  Baskets  ,  that 
when  the  Seafon  grows  fivere, 
thev  mavbe  fet  in  rnoderateHot- 
beds  ;  and  thele  will  bear  Fruit 
vcrv  earlv. 

Take  up  Carrots  and  Bmjkifr^ 
and  dig  a  Trench  fix  or  eight 
Inches  deep,  in  a  dry  Part  of 
your  Garden ;  and  having  cut 
otf  their  green  Tops  and  grow- 
ing Buds,  lay  them  clofe  toge- 
ther in  the  Trenches,  and  cover 
them  about  fix  Inches  thick  with 
Wheat-Straw,  laid  Ridge-wife; 
and  this  will  prelerve  them  fit 
for  Ufe  'till  Jsrne. 

Tranfplant  Cabbage  and  Co/ff- 
^a«tT-P!ants  ;  and  make  your 
laft  Plantation  of  Lettuces  to 
(land  the  Iflnter^  (uch  as  Gejtoa- 
Lettuce^  Jfff .  and  earth  up  Sel- 
lery  for  Blanching. 

CucurKhers  fown  in  ^uh  muft 
be  covered  every  Night,  and  the 
Glafles  muft  be  kept  over  them 
in  wet  or  windv  WcJthcr  ;  but 
in  good  Weather  they  fliould 
have  Air  in  the  Dav-time. 

Sow  'Peas  in  a  rich,  warm 
Soil,  to  be  early  in  the  Spring, 

Towards   the    End    of  this 
\Moux\\.  cax\.Vv\x^  ^vsid  drcis  fuch 
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CoUiflowers  as  have  done  Blow- 
Sow  Radijbes  Jn  a  warm  Place, 
that  they   may  be  fit  to  draw 
early  in  the  Spring. 

Sow  Crejfes^  Lettuce^  Muflardj 
RaJHp^  Spinach  and  Turnip  upon 
fcmc  decayed  Hot-bed,  to  be  cut 
for  Sallets. 

Sow  Spanifr-Beans^  and  Hot- 
Anr^Beans  in  fome  well  exposM 
Border,  and  rather  imdcr  a  Thick- 
fct  Hedge  than  a  Wall.     . 

Set  Ibme  Roots  of  MSnt  in  a 
gentle  Hot-bed. 

Plant  GoofeierrieSj  Currants 
and  RaxterrieSj  from  Suckers  or 
Cuttinigs. 

Plant  Apples  grafted  on  Para- 
£fe  -  Stocks^  in  Pots  ;  for  they 
will  bear  when  they  are  very 
finall,  and  may  be  fet  upon  a 
Table  at  an  Entertainment. 

Tic  ProduSs  of  the  Kitcbin-Gar- 
den  in  Odober. 

Herbs  for  Soop,  ^c.  are  Beets^ 
Par/ley^  and  all  the  aromatick 
Herbs 

Herbs  for  Sallets,  are  Burnet^ 
Chervil,  Oeffes,  Endive,  feveral 
SoTti  of  Lettuce,' Muftard,  Rad- 
iijh.  Rape,  Sellery,  Spinach,  Tur- 
nip. 

Artichokes,  CoUiflowers,  Beans, 
Peafe,  Kidney -Beans,  fown  in 
July ;  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Mujb- 
rooms. 

Roots,  Garlick,  Onions,  Ro- 
camboles, Shalots,  Beets,  Carrots, 
Parfnips,  Potatoes,  Skirrets,  Scor^ 
fonera,  Turnips^ 
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Iforks  to  he  done  in  the  Fhwer* 
Garden  and  Green-houfe. 

Continue  Sowing  what  you 
did  in  September ;  and  alfo  Cy^ 
prus,  but  not  in  ftofty  Weather. 

Tranfplant  and  lay  Rofes,  and 
fuch-Hke  flowering  Shrubs :  Al- 
fo plant  Cuttings  of  Homy-fmcUe 
and  Jejfamine. 

Plant  Ranuncula^s ,  Vernal 
Crocuses.  Move  Seedling  Holli^ 
hocks,  and  others. 

Put  in  your  Tulips ;  and  plant 
Anemonies. 

Sow  Berries  of  THtf,  Holty^ 
and  fuch  Evergreens  as  have 
been  preparM  in  Earth  or  Sand. 

Sow  Alaternus,  and  the  Seeds 
of  Phyllirea^ 

About  the  Beginning  of  this 
Month,  fet  into  the  Grecn-houfe 
Amomum  Plinii ,  Meleanthus  , 
Marum  Syriacum,  "Myrtles,  and 
other  tender  Greens,  that  have 
not  yet  been  housM  ;  and  give 
them  and  all  other  Houfe-greens 
a  frefh  Covering  of  Earth  ;  but 
take  Care  not  16  difturb  the 
Roots. 

Bury  all  Sorts  of  bulbous 
Roots  ;  and  alfo  Iris*s,  ^c. 

Set  ^he  Pots  of  Carnationr 
now  Blowing,  into  the  Grcen- 
houfe,  near  the  Door,  that  they 
may  have  as  much  Air  as  yoa 
can. 

Beat,  roll  and  mow  your 
Walks  and  Camomile.  Cleanfe 
your  Garden  of  Trumpery  and 
Weeds. 


Ttw\^ 
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Fruiti  v$  Prrmej  or  yei  lafiiMg. 

AffUs  ;  the  BtlU  and  fionr, 
fFillkUB^  Cofi^d^  the  Hsm^y-^meJ, 
the  ParJUy-y/ppU,  the  L4r£Mgj 
the  Pear-JpfU^  the  Pemntuin, 

Pears ;  the  Birgjmjt  ,  the 
^^M  BmUer-Pear^  the  Bjv^r;  J[» 
iZ<9y,  the  Clove-Pear,  the  L^sair- 
tert-Pesr^  the  Law^PeJTj  the 
Thm-Ptsr^  the  KuSft-Pear^ 
t\i^  RomJfrt'Pear^  the  Petwvnh- 
Pear^  the  VerSM^Lvmg^  the  ^/»- 
la-Pear^  and  the  Winter  «^'«^ 
far-Pfor. 

Plums  ;  Divers  Sef^emher- 
Pimm  ;  Arbutus^  Grapes^  BmI- 
lactj  Pimcs. 

Fitters  nvoi  BUrcjiag  tn  the 
Flower  -  GardtUy  aud  Gree^ 
Houfe. 

Aloes^  Amaratttbus^s^  Am^mnm 
Pltntt^  Anemonies^  Antirrhmum^ 
Jpocinum^  GoI/Uh  Apples^  Arhu- 
ttu^  AJlers^  Capficmm^  CaraaUons^ 
Balauji  Clematis,  Colcbicum,  Saf- 
fron CrocMSy  Cyclamen^  Ftcoides, 
Ceranittms  ,  Stocl  -  GilliJUwers  , 
HeartS'Eafe,  Heliotropes^  Jacinth, 
Common ,  Indiam  ,  yellow  ^  and 
Sfanip  Jejfamine,  Leon^us,  Li- 
mnium.  Lychnis,  Marvel  of  Peru, 
African  and  French  Marygolds, 
Myrtles,  Nafturtium  Perjicum  , 
^Oranges,  PaJ/ion-Tree ,  Phalan- 
gium,  PoUanthos,  Pomegranate, 
monthly  Rofes,  Veronica,  Viola 
Tricolor,  fingle  IVall-flower. 

10.     OCULATION. 

QCULAriONxsih^ukin^ 
MYT^y  of  fupesfluQus  Bttds, 
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II.  Octrtcs. 

^  PLuLt  or  Tree  j«S  f^Kiag 

forth. 

12.     OCULVS    Ch&isti 
irAsxEK.  ' 

THIS  Plant  is dios  drfcribM 
by  MoaC  Liger,  h  flmls 
forth  ioto  frrcral  Stons  aixiiit  a 
Foot  and  a  half  high,  mad 
and  hairr,  of  a  redjA  GokMi^ 
adom'd  widi  long  Learcs,  co* 
rer'd  with  a  barfii  Hatr.  The 
Stems  are  divided  into  BcancheSi 
at  the  Top  of  which  grow  Flow- 
ers of  a  tlmtj  wUf  or  fmrple 
Colour  radiated  :  The  blng  is 
that  which  is  mod  common. 
The  Disks  of  the  Flowers  con- 
liil  of  feveral  Flouriihes,  and  a 
Crown  of  Half  Flouriihes,  rett- 
ing on  the  Embryos,  and  ccm- 
tain'd  in  a  fcaly  Cup  :  Thefc 
Embrvos  in  Time  become  a  fca- 
thered  Seed  faftened  to  its  Bed. 

This  is  a  vivacious  Plant,  and 
is  multiply'd  by  parting  the  Roots. 
U  may  be  multiply'd  bvSeed; 
but  the  former  is  the  beft  Way. 
If  you  multiply  it  by  Seeds,  you 
fow  it  as  other  Seeds,  and  cover 
them  with  a  little  Mould. 

If  you  multiply  it  by  its  Roots, 
take  them  up  with  a  Spade,  and 
part  them,  and  fee  rhem  in  Bor- 
ders, or  where  you  pleafe. 

It  is  a  hardy  Plant,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  Soil  ;  requires  no 
Watering,  but  vrhat  it  receives 
from  Heaven.  It  ought  to  be 
rcmov'd  once  in  three  Years, 
I  v/hcu  \X  \%  ^\Wd  VOL  Borders ; 


oi: 

becsnie  it  pallnlates  very  fa(t. 
If  you  would  have  it  grow  thick 
and  buihy^  ftir  die  Ground  about 
k  now  and  then  with  a  little 
Kck^aze,  eipecially  after  a  Shdw- 
er  of  Rain.. 


0 


i;*   Odoriferous. 

DORIFEROUS  having 
a  (weet  Smell. 

14-  Oleaginous. 
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are  fntmopttalous^  i.  e.  confiftittg 
of  one  Lieaf  in  the  Shape  of  an 
indented  Pipe.  Out  of  its  Cup 
arifes  a  Style,  which  (ticks  to  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Flower,  which 
becomes  a  round  Fruit,  having 
tWQ  Cells,  fiird  with  a  hairy 
Seed. 

He  likewife  mentions  two 
Sorts  of  Oleander^  the  Camatitm 
and  the  White.  But  Mr.  Carpen-^ 
ter  takes  Notice  of  two  other 
Sorts  that  are  cultivated  in  £«. 
gland,  caird  T%e  narrow-lei^d 
Rofe  Bay^  one  with  a  fingle 
Flower  and  fweet ;  and  the  o- 
ther  with  a  double  Flower  and 
fweet :  Thofe  he  lays  were 
brought  into  England  from  the 
Dutch  Garden  in  Ceylan,  in  the 
Eaft-Indies ;  and  have  fucceeded 
very  well  in  the  Gardens  of 
Ham!)ton'Court :  But  are  of  a 
more  tender  Conftitution  than 
the  conunon  Sorts. 

Mr.  Mortimer  lays.  The   Ole^ 
ander   or  Rofe-Bay^   is  a  Plant 
that  bears  fome  of  them  hluifo^ 
and  fome  of  them  white  Flowers. 
i^ray  of  Propagation^  ^cJ]  Mr. 
Bradley  &ys,  The  fcarlet  Oleander 
is  to  be   propagated  by   Layers 
Gardens,  is  the  fcarlet  Oleander^  in  April^  which  will  ftrike  Root 
and     alio    that    with   a   white  to  tranfplant  the  Auguft  follow* 
Flower  ;  and  there  are  alfo  the  ;  ing  :  That  it  is  fo  hardy,  that  he 


QLEAGINOUS  iignifies 
^  Oify^  or  pertaining  to  the 
Nature  of  Oil. 

t;.  Oleander,  Rose  Bay- 
Tree,  Indian  Laurel,  or 
Nerium. 

This  Plant  is  by  Botanijls 

caird  Nerium^  from  NitPoy 
Greek^  moift  ;  becaufe  Humiiity 
is  eflenrial  to  it,  and  it  requires 
plentiful  W'tering  during  the 
great  Heats  of  the  Summer. 

Various  Sorts.  ]  Mr.  Bradley 
fiys.  There  are  of  this  Plant  fc- 
veral  Varicrics ;  the  mod  com- 
mon of  them  in    the    Englijh 


fweet -fcented   Oleanders^    with 
fingle  and  double  Flowers : 

Mr.  Liger  thus  defcribes  this 
Plant,  That  it  is  an  ever-green 
Uirub ,  which  from  its  Root 
flioots  forth  feveral  llrait  Bran- 
ches garnilh'd  with  oblong 
Leaves  about  an  Inch  broad,  of 
a  dark  green  Colour,  and  pointed 
at  the  End.  Along  thefe  Bran- 
ches grow  the  Flowers,  which 


has  kept  it  Abroad  all  the  IVin- 
ter^  without  any  other  Shelter 
than  a  South -WiW.  He  adds. 
That  the  wA/V^-flowering  Kind 
is  as  hardy  as  the  fcarlet  Sort ; 
but  the  fweet-fcented  Oleanders^ 
fiiigle  and  double,  are  accounted 
more  tender ,  and  fhould  be 
hous'd  with  Orange-Trees.  They 
all  love  a  Medium  Soi^  vrvtWo^it 
Mixture,  aad.  mo^^i^x^'^'i^^- 
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ing :  Arc  propagated  like  the  firft. 
They  bloffom  in  July  and  Au- 

Mr.  Mortimer  lays,  That  they 
are  iacreas'd  by  flitting  the  Twigs 
in  the  Place  where  you  would 
have  them  take  Root,  and  lay- 
ing them  in  the  Ground,  and 
keeping  them  indifferent  moid  ; 
and  then  they  will  take  Root 
eafily.  And  that  they  are  alfo 
increased  by  Suckers  that  have 
Roots  to  them.  They  may  be 
planted  out  in  Summer^  and  ta- 
ken up  and  put  into  Pots  again 
towards  Winter ,  to  preferve 
tiiem  ;  and  this  will  make  them 
Jftroflg.  They  will  profper  well, 
if  they  be  fecured  from  the  moft 
violent  Cold.  They  blow  all 
Summer ;  and  when  in  Flower 
can  hardly  be  watered  too  much. 
They  are  commonly  kept  in  Pots 
or  Tubs  ;  and  the  double  Sorts 
are  fdr  the  moft  Part  kept  in 
Glafs-Cafes. 

Monf.  Liger  fays,  Thefe 
Plants  are  never  fown,  either  be- 
caufe  the  Seed  does  not  come  to 
Perfedion  in  our  Climate,  or 
becaufe  the  Way  of  Multiplying 
them  by  Laytrs  is  a  flio'rter  Way. 
He  recommends  July  as  the 
only  Seafon  of  Laying  this  Plant 
with  Succefs,  that  being  a  little 
before  the  Aufruft  Sap  rifes ; 
which  he  direSs  to  do  as  fol- 
lows :  Slit  the  Part  you  defign 
to  lay  in  the  Ground,  at  a  Knot 
■half  Way  into  the  Branch,  and 
three  or  four  Inches  long,  accor- 
ding to  the  Strength  of  it ;  and 
then  cover  the  Layer'  with 
Earth,  and  water  it ,  and  fo 
continue  watering  it,  as  Occa- 
rfoo  requires ;  and  in  about  fix 
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Weeks  Time  it  will  have  , 
duc'd  Fibres  enough  to  be  tranfi 
planted,  or  in  September  or  0£ta^ 
her.  He  advifes,  to  plant  them 
either  in  Boxes  or  large  Pots^ 
and  not  in  the  open  Gronnd^ 
becaufe  they  cannot  endure  the 
Colds ;  and  are  to  be  defended 
from  it  in  the  Greeh-houfe. 

He  fays,  It  is  not  to  be  pnu|*4 
as  other  Shrubs  are,  tho'  it  Iboald 
not  grow  as  one  would  have  it. 

The  Cafes  of  thefe  Plants 
ought  to  be  fliifted  every  five  or 
fix  Years  ;  and  the  new  ones  acf 
to  be  fiird  with  two  thirds  of 
Kitchin-Garden  Earth  well  fiftied, 
and  one  third  of  Mould  mingled 
together  ;  becaufe  by  that  Time 
the  Plant  will  have  exhaufted  the 
Salts  of  the  old  Earth. 

i6.  Olives. 

TTHE  OJive-Tree,  Mr.  braJley 
fays,  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  Branches 
in  the  Earth  in  March.  If  they 
be  planted  againft  Walls  exposed 
to  the  Sun,  they  will  thrive  very 
well ;  and  is  hardy  enough  to 
endure  our  Climate  without  any 
Shelter.  He  fays,  he  has  feea 
perfeQ  Fruit  of  the  Olive-Tree 
in  the  Gardens  at  Camden-homfe 
at  Kenjington ;  and  in  many  o« 
ther  Places  near  London. 

He  Ciyjs  alfo,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  as  near  a  Relation  be* ' 
tween  the  Olive  ^  and  the  P/wm, 
as  there  is  betweai  the  Cherry  ,- 
and  the  Cherry-Bay,  or  conimon 
Laurel;  which  altho'  their  Blolr* 
foms  are  differently  fet  upon 
their  Trees,  yet  do  b^  a  Refem- 
.blance  to  ow&  another  ia  their 
'¥ru\U  1E^ 
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For,  altho*  the  Olive  brings 
its  Bloflbms  upon  Strings,  and 
the  Plum  after  another  Manner  ; 
yet  the  Shape  of  the  Fruit  of 
both  are  pretty  near  alike  :  And 
in  like  Manner,  the  Laurel  or 
Cberry-Bay  produces  its  Flowers 
in  Spikes,  but  the  Cherry  in 
Clufters ;  but  yet  their  Fruit  is 
both  alike  in  Shape. 

He  adds,  That  as  it  is  known 
die  Cherry  will  grow  on  the 
LoMrei^  or  the  Laurel  on  the 
Cherry^  if  budded  or  graffed  on 
ach  other,  as  he  has  fccn  ;  and 
as  in  his  Opinion  there  is  no 
mt  Difference  between  the 
rkm  and  the  Olhe^  one  may 
be  budded  or  grafted  upon  the 
other  with  good  Succefs. 

17.  Onions. 

Various  Kinds.']  '\K  R.    Bradley 

-*•"  reckons  two 
Sorts  of  Onions  ,  as    dcfcning 
our  Culture ;    the  Spaniih-0»- 
iwr,  which  affords  a  large,  fwect  I 
tailed  Root,  and  the  other  the 
Strasburg-O«/0»,   which  is  more 
biting,  and  lafts  good  much  lon- 
ger  than    the    former ;    which 
are  both  cultivated  alike.     Mr.  j 
Mortimer   alfo   Ipeaks    of    two  j 
Sorts  of  Onions^  which  he  diftin- 
guifties  by  the  Names  of  y^^and 
white^   of  which  he  fays  ;     the  j 
Vfhite  are  efteemed  the  bcft,  and  j 
adds  ,  that  the  bed  Onions   are  j 
foch   as    are    brought   out    of  j 

tw,  from  whence  they  at  St.  j 
er^s  had  them,  and  are  called 
St.Ofner^s  Onions^  fomeof  which 
he  lays,  have    weighed    ^ght. 
Pounds. 
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/Piy  of  Propagation,']  Onions 
are  multiplyed  by  Seeds,  fown 
either  the  Beginning  of  March 
or  latter  End  of  February,  in  a 
fine  jEat  and  warm  Mould ,  if 
they  are  fown  before  March  they 
muft  be  covered  at  the  firft; 
and  when  the  Seed  is  fown , 
and  as  equally  difperfed  as  may 
be,  the  Bed  muft  be  trod  and 
beat  fiat ;  for  they  do  not  ex- 
tend their  Fibres  far  downwards. 
When  they  begin  to  fpring,  Mr. 
Mortimer  advifes  ,  to  fift  fine 
Earth  almoft  a  Finger  thick  o- 
ver  them  ;  and  when  they  begin 
to  appear  to  tread  them  down, 
which  will  make  the  Roots 
grow  the  larger.  He  adds,  that 
they  have  fucceeded  very  well 
when  fown  in  Bay-Salt  :  They 
are  ufually  ripe  in  Auguft,  and 
are  then  to  be  taken  up  and 
dryed  in  the  Sun,  and  kept  in 
a  dry  Place  for   Ufe. 

Mr.  Bradley  advifes  to  fow 
Onion  Seed,  m  rich  Garden- 
Soil  in  March,  and  to  fow  the 
Seed  pretty  thick,  that  if  it  be 
not  all  good  ,  and  fp  do  not 
come  up,  as  it  oflen  happens, 
you  may  not  be  diCippointed  of 
a  tolerable  Crop  ■,  and  if  they 
come  up  too  thick  they  may  be 
eafily  thinned.  When  they  ars 
grown  fit  for  Sallets ;  about  the 
latter  End  of  Afril ,  they  may 
be  houghed  with  a  very  fmall 
Hough,  leaving  about  three  In- 
ches between  every  Plant.  When 
the  Leaves  begin  to  change 
their  Colour,  the  Roots  will 
grow  no  more  that  Year,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  pulled  up 
in  dry  Weather ,  ^itA  >o^  \vf  ^  \w 
Rows  ewofed  lo  x\x^  ^^^-^  ^'^ 
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Ihey  be  throughly  dried.    When  Auguft^  in  Ibme  warm  Place  to 


they  are  dried  enough,  let  no 
Rain  fall  on  them  but  carry 
them  in  a-doors,  and  fpread  them 
on  a  Floor  to  dry  for  Winter 
ufe,  and  (bme  of  them  perhaps 
will  keep  good  till  AfriU 

Thofe  which  fpire  about  the 
^ginning  of  February  and  have 
large  Roots,  plant  in  Lines  a- 
bout  half  a  Foot  a-part,  and  at 


ftand  the  Winter,  and  to  fupply 

the  Kitchen,  when  the  dryM  0* 

nt&Hs  are  fpent ;  this  fowing  will 

be  jfit  to  draw  in  April. 

Mr.  ColltHs  Ciys,  that  he  has 

obferved   that  Gardeners,    who 

keep  the  Markets  with  early  Sal- 

leting,  have  not  young  Omoms  a* 

mong  them ;  whereas  they  might 

be  pletitifully  furniihM  with  than, 

two  Inches  Diftance  for  Sefd^  \  if  they  did  but  fo  w  a  fmall  Piece 

to  produce  Seeds    for    another }  of  Ground  thick  with  the  Seed 

Year      When  they  have   fhot  |  about  Michaelmafs  ;    for    they 

out  Stems  about  two  Foot  high,  |  having  in  their  own  Nature  SpH 

ftake  them  up  from  being  in-  rit  enough  to  refift  the  Weather, 

jured  by    the  Winds;    and  as  would  be  of  fufficient  Strength 

foon  as  the  Seed  Veffels  begin  |  before  they  were  attacked  by  It, 

to  open  cut  them  off,  and  lay  |  to  bear  up  againfl  the  Froft  and 
«.uam*  ^m  ^  "Kx^*-  «-j-k  Mfkz&M  jm  *-kA }  Snow. 


them  on  a  Mat  to  ripen  in  the 
Sun,  keeping  them  turned  once 
a  Day  for  two  or  three  Weeks, 
and  then  you  may  beat  them 
out  of  the  Husks.  Keep  them 
dry,  that  the  lead  Moifture 
fnay  not  get  at  them,  for  that 
will  make  them  fprout,  and  they 


Mr.  Bradley  fays,  the  Ground 
commonly  chofen  for  Onions  is 
a  generous  Loam^  which  is  fiip- 
pofed  to  confift  of  equal  Parts 
of  Sand  and  Clay;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  this  Sort  of  Soil  is 
more  generally  inclined  to  affift 


will  never  be  fit  to  fow  :  For  Vegetables  than  any  other,  yet 
it  is  a  certain  Rule,  that  if  any  fome  Perfons  think  that  it  re- 
Seed  have  had  moifture  enough  quires  a  great  Quantity  of  Ma- 
to  put  forth  its  Radicle  never  nure  or  Dung  to  make  it  fit  for 
fo  little,  and  is  afterwards  check-  the  Vegetation  of  Onions.     He 


ed,  before  the  Ear  Leaves  ap- 
pear, it  cannot  by  any  Means 
be  made  to  grow  afterwards. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  the  Seeds 
may  be  fown  all  the  Year  for 
young  Onions  or  Scallions  ;  that 
fuch  as  are  fown  in  Autumn 
muft  be  covered  with  Straw  or 
Pcafe  Haulm,  and  being  thus 
preferved,  during  the  Winter, 
they  will  in  the  Spring  be  early 
Cibouls  and  Scallions. 

JAt.  Bradley  advifes  to  fow  a 
^*top  ofOmof^s  the  jBeginning  of 


finds  by  Experience,  that  Loam 
it  felf,  without  the  Charge  of 
Dung,  produces  Onions^  as  large 
and  as  good  as  that  Groimd 
which  is  dunged. 

That  he  found  them  to  be  fo 
in  Gardens  where  he  was  told 
by  the  People,  that  they  had  ne- 
ver made  ufe  of  any  Manure  but 
what  they  had  taken  out  of  Dit- 
ches, and  the  drift  Sand  of  High* 
ways ;  and  that  he  had  in  fome 
Places  feen  Onions  which  were 
,o£  a  to\et^\c  Svie^    and  well 
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tailed,  that  had  been  (own  up- 
on a  black  Sort  of  Sand,  that 
appeared  to  have  been  mix'd 
with  about  one  third  Part  of  fi- 
brous Roots,  Hke  thofe  of  Heath 
Roots  ;  and  does  believe  it  was 
fiich  a  Soil  that  had  not  been 
long  enclofed.  This  Land,  he 
was  informed  by  the  Perfons, 
bad  not  been  done  any  thing  to, 
bat  digged  tip  and  fown  with 
Omons. 

He  adds,  that  he  has  had  as 
CDod  and  large  Roots  of  this 
iwt  out  of  his  own  Garden, 
without  making  ufe  of  any  Ma- 
nure, as  his  next  Neighbour, 
who  had  covered  his  Ground 
four  Inches  thick  with  Dung  ; 
and  that  he  has  feen  an  Acre 
»  two  of  good  Onions^  grow- 
ing near  IVindfor  ^    in  a  Sand 

.    Field,  where  little  Dung   was 

I    Qfed. 

As  to  procuring  the  SeeJ,"]  He 
is  of  Opinion  that  when  any 
Otfions  begin  to  fprout,  then  it 
ftews  Nature  is  aflive,  and  then 
it  defires  the  Ground  ;  and  then 
they  Ihould  be  planted  immedi- 
acly,  in  order  to  gather  the 
Seed  from  them,  elpecially,  if 
they  be  large  Roots,  and  fuch 
«  promife  Strength  and  Vigour, 
for  from  fuch  a  healthful  vigor- 
ous Offspring  may    be  exped- 

It   IS    certain ,    that    when 

Omns  do  begin  to  fprout,  it  is 

I    thdr  Time  of  growing  ;    and 

tberefore  the  Earth  is  proper  to 

fiitther  their  Defign  ;  they  do 

not  fprout  all  at  the  lame  Time, 

bat  (bme  in  November,  fome  in 

DeeembiTj   and   others   not  till . 

Jmrnary ;    but  whenever    theyj 

Vol.  if. 
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do  begin  to  fprout  it  is  a  fign 
they  require  the  Affiftance  of 
their  natural  Bed  and  Nourifh- 
ment. 

Time  bffowing,']  Having  tak- 
en care  to  be  furnilhed  with  Seed 
from  lufty,  well  fed  Plants, 
he  direSs  that  it  be  fown  as  foon 
as  the  Earth  begins  to  refume  its 
Power  of  aSing  upon  Vegeta- 
bles of  this  Kind  ;  he  having 
had  the  beft  Succefs  by  fowing 
the  Onion  Seed  in  February^  as 
foon  as  the  Weather  was  open, 
and  has  made  it  his  conftant 
Rule  never  to  fow  the  Seeds 
of  any  bulbous  Roots  later  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year.  He 
adds,  that  he  finds  that  if  he 
(bws  any  Onion  Seed  later  than 
February^  his  Seeds  are  in  Danger 
of  being  lod  in  their  tender  State, 
either  by  Vermine,  or  a  Change- 
ablenefi  of  Weather,,  that  is  too 
rough  for  them,  when  they  firft 
peep  out  of  the  Ground,  of 
elfe  by  the  Seafon  being  too  dry, 
which  is  very  frequent  in  Marcb^ 
and  fo  the  Seed  comes  not  up 
at  all. 

Of  the  Culture  ]  This  is  to  be 
obferved  in  the  Management  of 
a  Crop  of  Onions^  that  they  muft 
be  houghed  when  they  are  grown 
as  big  as  a  Crow  -  Quill,  both 
to  clear  them  of  Weeds,  and 
to  give  them  a  due  Diftance  one 
from  another* 

The  Onions  being  thus  put 
into  a  thriving  Method,  they  re* 
quire  but  little  more  Care  till 
their  Roots  have  near  done 
growing,  and  then  the  common 
Method  is  to  bend  down  their 
Leaves  with  a  ?o\c» 
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This  IS  fuppofed  to  ftop  the  I 
Motion  of  the  Sap,  and  by  that 
Means  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
Growth  of  the  Omofts  ;  but  tho' 
he  has  followed  this  Method, 
yet  he  cannot  be  pofitive  of  the 
Succefs. 

When  the  Pipes,  or  Leaves, 
of  the  Omons  begin  to  lofe  their 
juvenile,  or  youthful  greeft  Co- 
lour, aj\d  turn  yell&wtjh^  then 
it  is  Time  to  take  them  out 
of  the  Ground,  and  to  difpofe 
of  them  the  beft  Way  to  dry : 
But  it  is  not  got)d  to  do  it  in 
rainy  Weather,  They  ought  to 
be  well  dried  before  they  be  laid 
up,  or  ^Ife  they  will  not  keep. 
Some  have  covered  Sheds  to 
dry  them  in,  when  the  Rains 
have  begun  to  fall ;  for  the  rai- 
ny Weather  commonly  begins 
about  the  Time  for  takmg  Oni' 
ons  up  out  of  the  Ground. 

It  is  found  by  Experience, 
that  when  Onions  have  been  laid 
up  before  they  have  been  well 
dry'd,  or  have  been  laid  too 
clofe  together,  or  in  too  large 
Heaps,  they  begin  to  fprout  foon- 
cr  than  when  the  more  watery 
Particles  have  been  exhaled  by 
the  heat  of  the  Sun. 

The  beft  of  the  Onions  are  to 
be  clear'd  and  dry'd  on  Kilns, 
and  by  that  Means  become  much 
more  irefined  in  their  Flavour, 
and  more  gentle  and  fweet  in 
their  Tafte,  than  thofe  that  have 
not  been  dry'd;  and  fiich  are 
thofe  that  are  commonly  fold  m 
Ropes  ;  but  as  for  thofe  that  are 
ufually  fold  by  the  Peck,  they  are 
not  fo  dry'd.  Spanip  Onions  are 
Ir/y,  and  by  that  Means 
o/b  their  peppenQx  Tafte, 
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and  alfo  that  Spirit  of  Vegeta- 
tion, which  would  otherwife 
caufc  them  to  grow  before  they 
are  ufed  in  the  Kitchen. 

He  is  of  -Opinion,  that  there 
is  no  Root  that  would  bring 
more  Profit  to  the  Planter,  with 
fmall  Expence ,  than  Oniotu^ 
and  fays,  he  has  known,  in  the 
Year  1714.  lefs  than  an  Acre  of 
Onions^  after  they  had  been  dri- 
ed on  a  Kiln,  to  have  been  fold 
for  fixty  Pounds  ;  but  indeed 
it  fo  happened  that  Year  that  by 
Reafon  of  Frofts,  in  many  Pl^ 
ces.  the  Gardeners  had  not  aa 


Opportunity  of  fowing  their 
till  about  the  Middle  or  End  of 
March  J  and  fome  later  ;  £0  that 
they  were  deftroyed  by  the.  Fly 
as  foon  as  they  came  out  of  the 
Ground. 

But  though  this  was  an  ex- 
traordinary Year,  yet  he  finds 
that  one  Year  with  another,  aa 
Acre  of  Onions  may  be  made 
worth  upwards  of  forty  Pounds. 

Thefe  Infeds,  the  Flies,  do 
ufually  appear  about  the  Begin- 
ning of  yiprily  while  they  are  la 
their  moft  tender  State,  and  that 
Perfon  had  fown  them  Iboner 
than  others,  and  though  it  did 
freeie  afterwards,  the  Seed  be- 
ing flieltered  in  the  Earth  be-. 
gan  to  prepare  for  Germination 
fooner  than  others,  that  in  jlpri/j 
when  the  Flies  came,  the  young 
Plants,  either  becaufe  they  were 
fheltered  from  Blafts,  or  being 
in  a  vigorous  State,  were  able 
to  defend  themfelves  ^ainftthe 
Fly. 

10.  Sea* 


18. 
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Sea-Onions, 

Squils. 


w 


These  Plants'  are  caird, 

SQmlls  of  cxcAAfl*  to  dry  up. 

becaute  they  grow  in  dry  Places 

The  Bulb  of  this  Phmt  is  as 

large  as  that  of  a  Citron  i  from 
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and  that  more  noble  Kind,  the 
China* Oran^c^  has  ncn  been 
many  Years  propagated  \\\  Portu* 
galznd  Sparn^  which  now  yearly 
fumifhes  us  fo  plentifully  with 
thofe  ?>uits ;  and  th^t  even  in 
thofe  Countries  they  have  wi'hin 
thefe  few  Years  degenerated  both 
as  to  Size  and  Talte. 


the  Bulb  it  flioots  out  fcveral       Mr.  Bradley  fays,    That  the 


Leaves  about  a  Foot  long,  of  a 
beautiful  green^  and  almoft  as 
Kg  as  one*8  Hand  ;  from  the 
middle  of  thefe  Leaves  arifes  a 
Stem  about  a  Foot  and  half  high, 
^ong  which,  from  about  a  third 
Part  upwards,  it  is  adorn'd  with 
Flowers  like  Lilies,  of  a  red 
CoJoar  confifting  of  5  Leaves, 
of  a  round  Form,  in  the  middle 
of  which  grows  a  Chive,  whicli 
becomes  a  roundifh  Fruit,  divi- 
ded into  duree  Capfula's  full  of 
round  Seed. 

The  Bulb  of  this  Plaiit  being 
ent  in  Pieces  and  fet  into  the 
Ground,  produces  another  large 
Bolb,  which  growing  up,  be- 
comes a  Supply  for  others, 
enough  to  multiply  the  Species  ; 
and  fo  the  Plant  may  be  multi- 
Ply'd  ad  Infinitum, 

The  Manner  of  Cultivating 
fliis  Plant,  is  the  fame  with  that 
(ihhc  Afphodel :  Which  fee. 

19.  Orach. 

QRACH  is  multiply'd  by  Seeds. 


26.  OrAnge-Trees. 

^R.    "Mortimer  (ays,  Orange" 

■*■  Trees  were    unknown   in 

former  Ages  to  jEara/fe/i»f^  and 

hre  not  been  Jong  Introduced 
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Situation  and  (JIfmarc  natural  to 
this  beautiful  Tree,  being  con- 
fider'd,  may  be  of  Help  to  us,  to 
judge  of  the  Temper  and  Nature 
of  the  Air  it  requires.  The  firft 
Groves  of  them  that  we  meet 
with,  growing  wild  in  Europe^ 
were  at  Eres^  near  'Ihoulon  in 
France,  between  forty  two  and 
forty  three  Degrees  Latitude,  and 
about  St.  Rchio  and  the  Kiziera 
of  Genoa,  in  the  lame  Lititude, 
near  the  Sea,  at  the  Foot  of  very 
high  Mountains  to  the  Nor//i  of 
them  ;  and  the  hiW  Woods  of 
them  gro\vinf5  in  //.//y,  are  as  fiir 
So»t/j  as  G.iicri.i  ;  and  (o  -.le^recu- 
ble  is  the  Air  of  the  Sea  to  them, 
that  in  many  Places  more  remote 
from  the  Sea .  than  Thoulon  and 
Gtiictta,  altho'  farther  Sunth,  they 
cannot  be  made  to  thrive  with- 
out Shelter  in  lVh:tcr. 

Various  Kinds .  ]  He  (iys, 
That  of  Oratiie  and  LcmcK-Trces 
there  is  a  confiderjolc  Varicry  ; 
but  he  fliall  only  treat  of  fomc 
few  which  are  the  moft  common 
in  our  Englijh  Gardens  ;  of 
which  he  efteems  the  Sevil- 
Orange  the  beft,  as  well  for  the 
Beauty  of  its  Leaves,  as  the 
Goodnefs  of  its  Fruit,  which 
will  come  to  Maturity  with  us. 
The  C/jina-Oran^e^  V\t  tac^s.^  ^v^- 
ver  makes  a  haudlbn^"C\te^\>xxx. 
Gf  %  \^ 
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is  always  inclining  to  look  fick* 
ly,  and  feldom  bears  Fruit  in 
Perfefiion.  The  curl'd  Genoa- 
Orange  is,  indeed,  pleatanterto 
look  upon,  but  is^  a  very  flow 
Grower ;  and  he  approves  of  the 
flripM  Geaoa^  for  the  beautiful 
Variegation  of  its  Leaves,  as 
worthy  to  be  introduced  into 
Gardens,  as  a  Rarity ;  but  as  for 
die  Fruit  of  that  Kind,  he  has 
never  yet  feen  it  fit  for  any  Ufe. 
MonC  Liger  (ays,  the  Raifing 
Orange-Trees  from  the  Kernel^ 
Slip  or  otherwife,  is  a  Method 
too  flow  in  thefe  temperate  Cli- 
mates, and  the  Iflue  very  uncer- 
tain ;  and  tfierefore  he  chiefly 
treats  of  the  Cultivation  of  fuch 
as  are  brought  to  us  from  Genoa^ 
and  Foreign  Parts. 

The  Way  to  know  good  Orange- 
Trees,']  Thofe  Orange -Trees 
that  are  brought  over  to  us, 
come  either  with  the  Earth  about 
them,  or  without  it ;  in  the  firft, 
Monf.  Liger  fays,  we  can't  well 
be  deceived,  for  feveral  Branches 
with  Leaves  are  left  upon  them, 
which  by  handling  them  gently 
we  may  difcover,  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad,  by  the  more  or 
lefs  Firmnefs  we  feel  in  them  ; 
for  the  firmer  and  brittler  the 
Leaves  are,  the  more  found  and 
thriving  we  may  conclude  the 
Trees  to  be. 

•As  to  thofe  Orange-Trees  that 

are  brought  over  with  baie  Roots, 

.  and  no  Earth  about  them,  they 

are    no   better   than  a  fort   of 

Sticks ;  and  no  Judgment  can 

be  made  of  them,  but  by  the 

Goodnefs  of  their  Bark  :  For,  if 

the  Bark  be  Grm,  and  by  making 

BT  IncUiojx  ia  it,    it  quit    the 
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Wood,  it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Tree 
is  found  ;  but  if  it  flick  to  it,  it 
is  an  infallible  Sign  that  the  Tree 
is  not  found. 

If  after  ybn  have  made  the  In- 
cifion,  yo\i  find  the  Wood  moift 
with  the  nouriftiine  Juice,  it  is 
a  good  Sign ;  but  if  dry,  it  is  an 
ill  one. 

The  Bark  ought  to  be  of  a 
yellowip^  and  not  a  hlackijh  green j 
for  the  Blacknefs  proceeds  from 
the  Inactivity  of  the  Sap,  or  from 
having  been  too  often  watered  in 
the  Voyage. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  The  mofl 
proper  Seafon  for  bringing  0- 
range-Trees  into  England^  is  the 
Beginning  of  February  ;  fo  that 
there  may  be  at  leaft  a  Formight 
in  that  Month  .  to  prepare  them 
for  Growth,  that  their  Shoots 
may  be  flrong  and  vigorous  the 
Summer  fucceeding. 

Hovj  to  manage  them  after  they 
come  from  Foreign  farts.  ]  He 
fays.  When  they  come  to  us 
from  Abroad  ,  they  have  very 
little  Root,  and  lefs  Branches  ; 
and  having  during  their  Voyage 
by  Sea,  in  that  Condition  been 
laid  up  in  dry  Boxes  for  fome 
Time,  they  require  a  good  deal 
of  Care  to  recover  them  from 
their  Lethargy.  He  therefore 
advifes,  That  as  foon  as  we  re- 
ceive them,  we  lay  them  up  in 
fome  large  Room,  and  in  wet 
M?/},  that  in  the  Day-time  they 
may  have  as  much  Air  from  A- 
broad  as  may  be,  ( provided  the 
Air  be  not  too  fliarp  )  and  to 
turn  them  once  in  twelve  Hours. 
The  managing  them  thus  for  a 
Week  will  recover  their  fhrunk 
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And  bdides  this,  he  advifes,  to 
examine  cbeir  Roots^  and  to  cut 
off*  their  dead  and  wounded 
Parts  with  a  fiiarp  Knife ;  and  if 
they  have  any  Earth  about  them 
to  take  as  little  as  may  be  away ; 
and  alio  to  prune  off  the  Tops 
that  remain  on  them,  leaving  on- 
ly fuch  Shoots  as  are  vigorous, 
about  three  or  four  Inches  long ; 
and  to  plaifter  all  their  Wounds 
clofely,  with  foft  IVax :  And 
having  done  this,  to  lay  their 
Roots  in  River  or  Pond  Water, 
for  about  Twelve  Hours  ;  then 
to  take  them  out,  and  let  them 
to  drain  for  about  Half  an  Hour 
before  they  are  planted. 

Mr.  Bradley^  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  R.  S.  concerning  the  order- 
ing of  Oranger-Trees  lent  from 
Genoa^  direds  as  follows  : 

That  when  they  firfl;  ccMne 
from  on  Board  the  Ship,  they 
ihould  be  immediately  taken  out, 
for  fear  of  their  getting  the  Miift 
or  Mouldinefi,  which  may  be 
very  injurious  to  them  ;  and  if 
the  green  Shoots  of  the  Heads  of 
the  Trees  are  any  Ways  dry'd, 
to  lay  the  Trees  upon  moift 
Ground,  where  a  moift  Vapour 
conftantly  flowing,  they  will 
recover  and  fill  themfelves,  fo  as 
to  become  fit  for  Vegetation  : 
But  when  their  Shoots  are  dry, 
and  by  Way  of  Recovery  they 
are  plunged  into  Water,  as  the 
common  PraSice  is,  they  are 
over-burthen'd  with  watery  Parts. 
And  altho*  this  Management 
may  make  them  appear  healthful 
for  a  Month  or  two,  yet  it  ge- 
nerally ends  in  Sicknefs  ;  for 
that  this  fadden  Rdre/bment 
only  &tis6es  tbem  for  a  Uttlc 
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Time  ;  whereas  the  gentle  Re- 
frefliings  of  the  Vapour,  which 
gradually  fills  their  Parts,  will 
affift  their  Health. 

But  fiippofing  the  Trees  to  be 
in  as  healthful  a  State  as  any  that 
come  from  Abroad,  he  advifes, 
to  let  both  their  Stem,  Roots 
and  Branches  partake  of  the 
Moifture  or  Vapour  of  the  Earth 
two  or  three  D^ys,  before  they 
are  plung*d  in  Water,  and  then 
to  He  in  a  River  or  Pond  an 
Hour  or  two  and  no  more. 
And  afterwards  to  prune  off  on- 
ly fuch  Roots  and  Shoots  as  arc 
either  dead  or  wounded  ;  and  to 
lay  on  fome  foft  //^jr,  or  other 
fuch  foft  Plaifter ,  on  every 
Wound,  both  in  Root  or  Shoot, 
that  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap 
may  not  be  interrupted  ;  but  by 
no  Means  to  cut  off  any  of  the 
live  Roots  or  Wood,  for  that 
will  contribute  to  make  the  Tree 
(hoot  weak  and  fickly. 

He  adds.  That  he  has  always 
planted  thofe  Trees  which  he 
had  from  Abroad,  with  their* 
Shoots  on  as  they  came  over, 
tho'  it  was  not  according  to  the 
common  Pradice;  and  that  in 
three  Years  Time  they  have  made 
extraordinary  Heads,  far  exceed- 
ing thofe  that  were  cut :  But 
then  he  prunM  off  fuch  of  their 
Shoots  as  grew  diforderly,  the 
lecond  Year  of  their  Growth  ; 
for  by  that  Time  the  Trees  had 
got  Strength,  and  were  more 
able  to  bear  Wounding,  than  in 
their  firft  fickly  Year. 

Monf.  Lj£cr  direfis,  That  if 
the  Orange-lrees  have  no  Earth 
about  their  "Roots^  to  'w^S^  ^^ 
'Roots  well,  to  ipTODft  tJoft^T^xx^ 
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mities  of  thorn,  efpecially  of 
thofe  that  appear  to  be  bruifed, 
you  mud  cut  to  the  Quick  ;  and 
take  off  the  Fibres  that  feem  un- 
found  ;  lop  the  Branches  to  two 
or  three  Inches,  and  deep  them 
in  Water  for  half  a  Day,  and 
then  plant  them.  As  for  thofe 
that  have  Earth  about  their  Roots, 
take  away  fpme  of  the  Earth, 
pick  opt  the  Gravel  from  that 
which  remains,  and  pare  the 
Roots. 

The  Stocks  having  been  pre- 
parM  as  dire6led,  and  the  Earth 
as  dlreScd  hereafter ;  the  Di- 
rcdions  for  Planting  them  are 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  'Mortimer  advifes,  before 
you  put  your  Earth  into  the 
Cafes,  to  lay  on  the  Bottom  a 
good  Quantity  of  Ofier^  or 
IVithy  Sticks^  or  fuch-like  which 
will  make  it  light ;  and  if  they 
arc  in  a  finall  Quantity  mixM 
throughout,  it  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Bradley  advifes,  That  the 
Pots  for  thefe  Stocks  be  juft  big 
enough  to  admit  two  Inches 
thick  of  the  Earth  he  direds  on 
every  Side  of  their  Roots,  and 
no  more,  left  the  Warmth  of 
the  Kot-bed  they  are  to  be  feyt 
into  fhould  not  have  Strength 
enough  to  reach  them,  and  m3ce 
them  ftrike,  bccaufe  the  Hot-bed 
muft  be  very  moderate  and  gen- 
tle, for  Fear  it  fhould  fcorch  the 
Roots  ;  and  then  it  will  be  to 
little  Purpofe  to  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  Plants. 

Mouf.  Lsger  adv  ifes,    To  lay 

fome   Oyfter-foelU  or   Pot/berds 

tt  the  Bottom  of  the  Tubs,   that 

the  Water  may  the  better  drain 

Sfvay;  to  mi  the  Tub  or 
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with  tht  Earth  he  has  direfied, 
and  to  prefs  it  down  wkh  your 
Hand,  left  it  afterwards  fliould 
have  too  great  a  Fall,  and  the. 
Orange  -  Tree  fhould  fink  too 
deep  ;  then  the  Pot  or  Tub  being 
fiU'd  to  the  Brim,  to  mak^  a  d^ 
Hole  in  Proportioi^  to  the  Height 
you  defign  your  Ordi^Tree  i 
to  put  it  in,  and  fee  the  Koots  ia 
right  Order,  and  to  be  fai«  to 
let  it  be  four  Inches  deep,  in 
fuch  a  Maimer  however,  that  ' 
the  largeft  may  always  appear ; 
Cover  it,  and  then  water  it, 
which  will  bind  the  Earth  the 
fafter  to  it,  and  very  much  con-? 
tribute  to  its  taking  Root^  Thc» 
carry  it  into  Jfome  frelh  Place, 
airy,  but  where  the  Sun  does 
not  (hine.  The  Times  of 
Planting,  he  lays,  are  either  the 
latter  End  of  /IfrUj  May^  or 
OSober. 

Mr.  Bradley  direas.  That  the 
Stocks  being  planted  in  ^ots 
fhould  be  fet  upon  a  Hot-bed, 
prepar'd  as  he  has  direded.  See 
Houbed.  When  the  great  Heat 
is  paft,  after  the  whole  Surface 
of  the  Bed  has  been  coverM  wkh 
Mould,  to  prevent  the  Steam  of. 
the  Dung  from  riiing  and  annoy? 
ing  the  Plants. 

This  Hot-bed^  he  fays,  ought 
to  be  made  under  a  warm  Wall, 
and  fhelter'd  from  the  cold  Air 
with  Glafs  on  their  Sides,  and 
on  the  Top  :  That  the  Plants, 
being  thus  prepared  for  Growth, 
ought  to  be  watered  moderately 
once  a  Week  'till  April  \  and 
after  that,  if  the  Weather  be 
v/arm,  every  third  Day.  And 
„  their  Tops  muft  be  fhadcd  with 
Pot \Ma.ts  at  2t\\  &Lcki  TycQs^  ^  the 
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Son  fhines  warm  upon   them,! 
left  the  Under-Shoots  which  be- 1 
gin  to  put  forth,  be  fcorch'd,  and 
by  that  Means  perifh. 

Mr.  Caff  enter  direds  as  fol- 
lows :  Your  Orange  Trees  bring 
thus  planted,  place  them  on  a 
Platform,  broad  enough  to  con- 
trin  two  Rows  of  Plants  in  Baf- 
fcets  or  Pots,  one  befide  the 
other.  Make  this  Platform  of 
cold  and  hot  Dimg  mix*d  toge- 
ther in  the  Manner  of  a  Hot-bed, 
then  cover  it  over  with  an  Awn- 
ing of  Bafi-mats,  bom  up  with 
Pofts  and  Poles.  This  Awning 
will  not  only  ferve  to  skreen  the 
Orange-Threes  from  the  Sun  and 
Winds ,  but  will  maintain  a 
gloomy  Heat,  which  will  be  very 
advantageous  to  them.  After 
this  ,  fprinkle  them  once  a 
Day  with  Water,  to  keep  them 
wet. 

Mr.  Bradley  direds,  That  in 
May^  when  their  Shoots .  begin 
to  (hew  their  Vigour,  to  give 
them  Air  by  Degrees,  by  opening 
the  Glades  toward  the  fetting  of 
the  Sun,  if  the  Evenings  are  not 
too  cold  ;  ,  which,  he  fays,  if 
done  with  Judgment,  will  con- 
tribute very  much  to  ftrengthen 
them,  and  make  them  fhoot  forth 
green  and  healthy. 

During  the  Courfe  of  their 
firft  Shooting,  he  would  have 
them  (hifted  once  in  iix  Weeks 
at  leaft,  into  frelh  Hot-beds  ;  but 
as  (bon  a^  'Jnne  is  over,  he  does 
hot  advife  to  force*  them  any 
more ;  but  rather  by  fttting  them 
in  fome  Place  (haded  fron^  the 
Sun ,  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
rtem  from  putting  pur  a  /econd 
Sftodf,  bj  expofing  them  at  large 
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to  the  open  Air,  there  to  let  them 
ftand  'till  the  firft  Week  in  Sep- 
tembery  and  to  carry  them  into 
the  Green-houle ;  and  at  that 
Time  to  take  away  carefully^ 
without  difturbing  the  Roots, 
three  or  four  Inches  of  the  Earth 
on  the  Top  of  their  Pots,  and 
to  put  as  much  frefh  Earth  in  its 
Place. 

When  they  are  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  they 
ought  to  have  as  much  Air  as 
can  poflibly  be  allowM  Night 
and  Day,  'till  the  latter  End  of 
OSober  ;  nor  (hould  the  Win- 
dows be  at  all  (hut,  unlefs  it 
happen  that  the  Winds  or  Frofts 
are  very  fevere  ;  and  during  the 
following  IVinter  Months,  no 
Opportunity  ftiould  be  omitted 
of  opening  the  Houfe  when  the 
Weather  is  moderate. 

Altho'  thefe  Trees  love  the 
Shade ,  yet  he  lays  they  will 
quickly  perilh  if  they  have  much 
Water  ;  but  yet  they  muft  be 
frequently  refre(hM  with  it,  a  lit 
tie  at  a  Time,  for  too  much 
Wet  about  their  Roots  will  chill 
or  rot  them.  He  recommends 
Water  for  them  in  which  Sheep 
or  beers  Dung  has  been  fteep*d, 
as  that  which  will  contribute 
very  much  to  make  them  healthy. 
Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  Sheep  or 
Neats  Dung. 

Monf.  Liger  lays.  When  you 
fet  them  into  the  Greenrhoufe, 
you  (hould  give  them  a  very 
good  Watering,  which  muft 
ferve  for  all  the  IVinter. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  Violent  and 
hafty  Waterings  will  make  the 
Leaves  tutu  jcUoiu^  ^^^  ^'a^w, 
drop  off.  and  ^\Xo  tosiJ^^  ^^wcbcv.^ 
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remain  for  a  Year  or  two  in  a 
languifliing  Condition,  without 
putting  forth  any  Shoots,  and  at 
length  entirely  go  off. 

Thefe  young  Orangt-ltrees  be- 
ing by  this  Management  main- 
tainM  in  good  Health,  'till  the 
latter  End  ofFehruary ;  he  direSs 
to  renew  the  Earth  about  them, 
as  was  done  in  Autumn  ;  and 
to  train  the  Heads  of  them, 
leaving  about  fix  Inches  of  the 
Shoots  of  the  foregoing  Sum- 
nter^  if  they  be  ftrong,  but  as 
they  are  weak ,  in  Proporti- 
on accordingly  ;  to  plaifter  the 
Wounds  with  foft  Wax  ;  after 
which,  being  carefully  performed, 
they  will  foon  begin  to  fprout, 
and  make  good  Shoots  the  luc- 
ceeding  Summer ;  being  with 
Pifcretion  inur'd  to  the  external 
Air,  before  they  are  fet  out  of 
the  Houfe. 

That  the  Time  he  has  obfervM 
for  bringing  Orange'-Trees  out  of 
the  Green. houfe^  is  at  the  Time 
of  the  New-Moon  in  May^  which 
he  has  obferv'd  commonly  to 
bring  gentle  Showers,  and  warm 
Weather,  And  has  had  but  lit- 
tle Regard  to  thofe  Rules  that 
have  been  commonly  obferv'd 
to  bring  them  out  either  at  Mid- 
may^  efpecially  if  moderate  Rains 
fall  at  that  Time,  or  when  the 
Leaf  of  the  Mulberry-Tree  is  as 
•big  as  a  Crow's-foot,  which 
perhaps  may  be  a  certain  Sign  of 
the  Temperature  of  the  Air. 

As  to  the  Station,  of  Orange- 

Trees  in   Summer-Time^  he  ad- 

vifes,  that  it  be  in  fome  fliady 

Place ,    either  fenced    in  with 

ffefigcsy  either  of  Dutch  Elm^ 

^4i^,  jf/ontham^  ox  Ev^r-green 
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Oaks^  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
Foot  high,  or  elfe  in  fome  clear 
Place  in  a  Wildernefs  or  Wood ; 
for  that  this  Plant  delights  ex- 
ceedingly in  fuch  Shelter. 

Thefe  Plants  being  thus  or- 
der'd,  and  the  Pots  being  chang'd 
as  the  Roots  increafe  in  Bigneft, 
he  lays,  we  may  expefl:  h^nd- 
fome  Trees  in  three  Yearsfrom 
their  firft  Planting.  When  the 
Pots  or  Cafes  are  chang'd,  he 
advifes,  that  it  be  done  in  Febrw- 
ary :  And  that  in  replanting  them 
Care  be  taken,  that  the  Trees  be 
planted  fo  (hallow  in  their  Pots 
or  Cafes,  that  none  of  the  Stem 
be  fet  below  the  Earth,  but  ra-  . 
ther  that  fome  of  the  large  Roots 
joining  to  the  Stem  be  feen  a- 
bove  it ;  and  alfo  that  the  Pots 
be  not  too  large,  becaufe  if  fo, 
the  Roots  would  chill,  by  having 
too  much  Moifture  about  them. 

Monf.  Ltger  fays,  That  thofe 
Pots  or  Tubs  in  which  Orange- 
Trees  are  fet,  are  to  be  propor- 
tion'd  to  the  Size  of  the  Trees  ; 
fo  that  thofe  they  are  planted  in 
the  firft  Time  ought  to  be  a 
Foot  and  half  over  on  every 
Side,  without  including  their 
Feet. 

He  adds.  That  Orange-Trees 
continue  in  their  firft  Cafcs  for 
five  or  fix  Years  before  they  are 
cas'd  anew  :  But  if  there  be  any 
DefeS  perceiv'd  in  them  before 
this  Time,  either  by  the  Leaves 
withering  and  looking  pale,  or 
the  Flowers  being  fmall,  or  the 
Shoots  growing  crooked,  or  if 
they  do  not  ihoot  out  in  the 
Springs    tho'    their    Lieaves    be 

Vr/een^  then  they  muft  be   new 
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If  It  be  a  finall  Tree,  that  is 
to  be  removed  from  one  Cafe  to 
another,  you  muft  with  your 
difplanting  Grove  take  away  as 
much  of  the  Earth  as  you  can, 
and  then  lift  it  up  out  of  its 
Cafe  with  the  Earth  about  it; 
and  holding  the  Tree  in  your 
Left  Hand,  with  your  Blight 
Hand  pare  oft*  with  a  Pruning- 
Knife,  two  Thirds  of  the  Earth, 
and  prane  the  Fibres  and  moppy 
Roots  'till  you  come  to  the 
larger  ;  then  having  another  Pot 
or  Cafe  fillM  with  Earth,  firft 
fteep  the  Earth  about  the  Root 
in  Water,  letting  it  imbibe  'till 
.  the  Water  has  left  off*  Bubbling  ; 
then  having  taken  it  out  and 
drain'd  it,  fct  it  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Hole  that  you  have  made  for 
it ;  but  not  fo  low  but  the  larger 
Part  of  the  Root  may  be  fcen  ; 
then  put  the  Earth  upon  it,  and 
prefs  it  down  with  your  Hand  ; 
and  afterwards  having  watered  it, 
let  it  into  its  Place. 

As  for  thofe  Trees  that  cannot 
be  tnanag'd  with  the  Hand,  fome 
make  Ufe  of  a  PuUy  faften'd  to 
fomething  above,  round  which  is 
a  Cord  with  one  End  faften'd  to 
the  Tree,  by  which  they  draw 
the  Orange-Tree  out  of  the  Cafe. 
And  when  they  are  very  large, 
they  heave  them  out  with  a 
Crane,  as  may  be  fcen  at  Fer- 
failles  :  And  ^hcn  they  are  ta- 
ken out,  as  foon  as  the  Air 
.comes '  to  them  ,  cut  off*  two 
Thirds  Earth  and  fupcrfluous 
Roots  together ;  and  bccaufe 
they  are  not  eafy  to  be  ftcep'd  in 
Water,  they  make  Holes  all  a- 
bout  die  Roots,  and  pour  Wa- 
ter into  them,  md  fo  let  them 
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hang  WW  all  is  foak'd  in  ;  and 
then  they  are  to  be  put  into  the 
frefli  Cafes.  As  for  the  Time 
of  doing  this,  fome  reconmiend 
September  and  OSober  as  the  fit- 
teft  Seafon ;  others  again  the 
latter  End  of /f/r/7  or  Beginning 
of  May:  But  .the  moft  proper 
Time  with  us  in  England^  Mn 
Carf  enter  fiys,  is  AfriL 

Monf.  Ligtr  alfo  mentions  a 
Half-Cafing  of  Orange  -  Trees^ 
which  is  to  be  done  at  the  End 
of  three  or  four  Years  only^ 
and  after  the  Manner  following : 
Dig  up  the  Earth,  that  is  in  your 
Cafe,  with  an  Iron  Dibble  ; 
take  it  away  as  you  dig  it,  and 
leave  the  Roots  as  bare  as  you 
can  ;  then  fill  up  the  Cafe  again 
with  prepar'd  Earth,  beat  it  down 
a  little,  and  water  it  with  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Carpenter  fays,  Thai  at 
Ferfailles  the;re  are  Orange^Trees 
in  Cafes  above  a  Yard  Square^ 
which  are  made  to  take  down 
on  all  the  four  Sides,  in  order  to 
pare  oft'  the  hard,  crufty  reticula* 
ted  Roots  ;  which  being  done, 
they  fquirt  Water  with  an  Engine 
into  the  moppy  Roots  to  moiften 
them  ;  after  which,  they  (hut  up 
the  four  Sides  again,  and  fill  up 
the  HoUownefs  of  the  Cafe  with 
frefli  Earth,  and  then  give  the 
Trees  a  good  Watering. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  Orange-Trees 
planted  and  man^'d  as  he  has 
direfted,  will,  tht  thxv^  Summer 
after  Planting,  begin  to  blofTom ; 
and  if  they  are  healthy  will  fet 
Fruit,  which  will  be  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Mufquet-Ball,  when 
they  arc  fet  luto  tVvt  Wovyfe.,  ,^sA. 
will  rij^JH  the  Summer  foYVwvwf,- 
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He  tdls  us,  That  the  late 
Kir^  of  France^  Lewis  XIII, 
was  fo  great  an  Admirer  of  the 
OroMge^Tree,  that  he  had  Rows  of 
them  continually  flowering  in  a 
Gallery  of  theLtf«z;r^, which  were 
plac'd  upon  Pedcftals  with  Cafes 
of  cmbofs'd  Silver  over  their  Pots. 

That  the  Manner  of  bringing 
the  Trees  to  bloflbm  at  every 
iSeafoh,  was  as  follows :  The 
Gardeners  firft  choofe  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Trees  for  their  Ufe ; 
tbofe  they  let  remain  without 
Water  *till  the  Leaves  dropM 
off;  and  then  give  them  frefh 
Water  on  the  Tops  of  their  Pots, 
and  frequent  Waterings  in  a 
Glafs-Caife ;  and  fo  they  came 
ftut  full  of  Flowers  and  frelh 
licavcs,  fit  for  the  Place  they 
were  to  (land  in  ;  and  thefe  they 
renewed  every  Month  in  the 
Year :  And  the  likej  he  &ys, 
was  done  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Prince  di  Burgefi  at  Rome, 

Notwithftanding  Monf.  Liger 
lays, .  The  Raifing  of  Orange- 
Trees  by  Kernel^  Slip^  or  other- 
wife,  is  a  Method  too  flow  in 
thefe  temperate  Climates ;  and 
tberiefbt^  gives  no  Inftruftions 
for  It!  Yet  Mr.  Carpenter  fays, 
We  in  England  do  raife  feveral 
fine  Plants  from  Seids^  and  bud 
khem  afterwards ;  and  thefe  Plants 
when  they  are  in  Flower,  are 
T^ery  proper  and  agreeable  in  the 
Jxxigings  of  Perfons  of  Quality. 
And  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  That  he 
has  found  by  Experience,  that 
the  Orange-Trees  rais'd  in  En- 
gland from  Kernels^  are  both 
more  hardy,  and  will  bear  Fruit 
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Quantities,  than  thofe  tfaitt  arc 
brought  from  foreign  Parts. 

Altho*  the  Fruit  does  not  ripen 
with  us  fo  well  as  in  Pwrtngal 
and  Spain ;  yet  they  ferve  for 
many  Phyfical  Ufes ;  and  the 
Flowers  here  are  more  valuable 
than  the  Fruit. 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  the  follow- 
ing Account  of  Sowing  and 
Cultivating  of  them : 

In  February^  he  fays,  he  pre- 
pares a  Hot-bed  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  burning  Heat  is  over,  having 
fown  the  Seeds  of  Oranges  or 
Lemons  in  Pots  fiird  with  dry, 
light  Earth,  about  an  Inch  deep, 
he  fets  the  Pots  into  thofe  Hot- 
beds, where  having  flood  about 
ten  Days,  they  will  appear  above 
the  Earth ;  and  gives  them  but  a 
little  Water  before  they  come 
up,  left  it  (hould  rot  the  Seeds  t 
For  he  fays,  when  the  Seeds  are 
taken  frefh  from  the  Fruit,  the 
outward  Membranes,  which  in- 
clofe  the  Seeds^  are  always  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  Mucil^^ 
which  will  remain  moift  for  fe- 
veral Days,  and  will  be  fufiicient 
with  a  fmall  Heat  to  make  the 
Seeds  fprout. 

In  Proof  of  this,  he  relates 
an  Experiment  of  Mr.  Anthony 
van  Lettwenhoke^  who  (ays.  That 
in  November  he  took  a  little 
Copper-box,  and  having  purfome 
fcouring  Sand  into  it,  which 
Sand  was  dry,  and  he  having 
taken  fome  Seeds  out  of  an  0- 
range^  put  them  frefh  into  the 
Sand ,  which  was  fomething 
moiftened  by  the  Seeds  ;  and 
this  Box  he  carried  about  with 
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St  (a  a  Veflel  of  warm  Water  at 
Night,  by  that  Means  keeping 
the  Box  conQantly  warm.  That 
having  done  this  *tili  the  fixth 
Day,  he  open'd  it,  and  found 
that  the  Seeds  had  already  put 
forth  Roots,  near  half  an  Inch 
long  ;  and  as  he  reviewM  them 
from  Time  to  Time,  found  them 
increafe,  and  put  out  Branches. 

Thefe  Seeis^  he  lays,  will  rife 
four  Inches  high  at  lead,  during 
the  Warmth  of  the  firft  Hot- 
bed ;  and  he  advifes  to  fhift  the 
Pots  into  frefli  Beds  every  five 
or  fix  Weeks,  'till  Auguft  ;  and 
then  to  begin  to  harden  them  for 
the  Winter.  He  alfo  advifes,  to 
defend  thefe  young  Plants  from 
the  hot  Summer's  Sun  ;  and  to 
give  them  Air  only*  Mornings 
and  Evenings. 

The  February  following,  thefe 
Plants  are  to  be  tranfplanted 
into  finall  Pots,  and  put  again 
into  a  Hot-bed,  'till  the  Seafon 
is  warm  enough  to  fet  them 
Abroad ;  and  in  July^  Ibme  of 
theni  will  be  fit  to  inoculate, 
and  the  reft  to  inarch  the  May 
following. 

But  he  rather  advifes  the  fow- 
ing  of  Lemons^  or  Citron  Seeds, 
than  tbofe  of  Oranges^  becaufe 
that  fince  neither  of  them  will 
bear  Fruit  before  they  are  either 
grafted  or  inoculated,  and  the 
Lemon  Stocks  being  of  a  quicker 
Growth  and  hardy  Conftitution, 
and  will  as  well  receive  the 
Buds  of  Oranges  as  Lemons^  he 
prefers  them  before  the  other  : 
He  fays,  he  has  feen  Lemon 
Plants  rais'd  after  diis  Manner, 
that  have  been  near  three  Foot 
jxjpb  ibc  6r{t  Year;  for  g^rQyvvx^ 
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together  in  little  Groves,  each 
Plant  has  a  particular  Emulation 
to  over  top  the  reft. 

He  recpxmnends  the  tenth  of 
Jmfy  as  the  moft  proper  Seafon 
for  budding  thefe  Trees  ;  for  at 
that  Time  the  Buds  will  readily 
grow  ;  and  all  the  wild  Twigs 
being  cut  off  above  the  Buds, 
and  the  Wounds  covered  with 
foft  Wax,  you  may  before  Win- 
ter, if  they  have  had  the  Help 
of  a  Hot^Bedy  expe6l  to  have  a 
good  bearing  Shoot  of,  at  lead, 
a  Foot  long  ;  and  if  they  are 
well  looked  after,  and  not  over- 
potted,  they  will  begin  to  bear 
Fruit  two  Years  after. 

But  he  lays  inarching  them  is 
a  more  expeditious  Way  to  make 
them  bear  both  Flower  and 
Fruit,  which  being  done  in  May^ 
they  maybe  cut  of[thtAuguft 
following ;  and  according  as  you 
have  made  Choice  of  bearing 
Boughs  to  inlay  into  the  wild 
ftocks,  will  then  have  Fruit  up* 
on  them  either  green  or  ripe. 

He  &ys,  that  he  has  heard  of 
Trees,  that  by  this  Management 
have  had  Fruit  upon  them  in  le(s 
than  two  Years  from  the  Time 
of  fowing  their  Seeds ;  and  he 
himfelf,  by  this  Method,  has  raisM 
an  Orange  Tree,  that  had  Fruit 
and  Flowers  upon  it  when  it 
was  not  fix  Inches  high. 

As  to  fome  Particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  preferving  them  from 
Frofts  and  Damps  in  the  Win- 
ter, he  recommends  to  what  he 
has  faid  as  to  the  Green-houfcs. 

The  (ame  Author  in  the  Trea- 
tife  for  the  Month  o(  Auguft  pre- 
fents  us  wU\\  alicxxtt  ^towvVci. 
Robert  H«/Iop^  xoV\A5XviO&^^'wcWf 
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kk  he  infcMins  him,  chat  he  had 
lais'd  Seed  of  Oranges  and  Le- 
mons,  in  a  hot  Bed,  but  very  late, 
(he  thinks  he  b^an  in  June) 
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for  if  thejr  feel  (oft,  and  jfbt  em 
fold  them  without  cnckii^, 
then  they  want  watering  :  &it 
then  as  the  Softnefs  and  Pliant- 


that'  he  anointed  fome  of  them  j  nefs  is   not  always  a  Siga  of 
with  Soap-Water,  and  Ae  Effed  Drought,    but    fomctimcs  of  a 

Decay  ;  therefore  you  muft  con- 
fider  whether  the  Earth  about 
the  Root  be  dry,  and  die  Wea- 
ther extremely  hot,  then  you 
may  judge  it  proceeds  from 
want  of  Water. 

He  advifes,  to  begin  to  water 
Orange  Trees  often  in  May^  and 
to  leave  it  off  at  the  End  of 
Auguft^  and  not  to  water  them 
after  that  Time  above  once  in 
ten  Days,  till  you  fet  them  in-^ 
to  the  Grcen-Houfe,  when  you 
are  to  give  them  one  good  wa* 
tering  to  ferve  them  all  the  Win- 
ter. He  adds,  that  fome  water 
them  in  yff nV,  while  they  are  in 
the  Green-Houfe  ;  but  if  this  be 
done,  it  ought  to  be  done  ve- 
ry fparingly,  and  that  not  above 
cmce  a  Fortnight. 

Mr.  Carf  enter  fays,  that  Orange 
I'rees  planted  in  Pots,  Tubs  or 
Cafes,  are  often  very  much  in- 
jured  in  England^  by  being  too 
wet  at  Bottom,  by  the  great 
Gluts  of  Rain  that  fell  in  Sep- 
tember^ which  caufcs  the  Roots 
of  the  Trees  to  be  in  a  perifli- 
ing  Condition  before  the  Janna* 
ry  or  February  following,  by  the 
Gardener's  negleSing  to  lay  the 
Trees  down  floping,  to  flioot 
oft' the  overmuch  Water.  This 
Injury  they  have  received,  he 
fays,  may  be  difcovered  by  the 


was,  that:  the  foaped  Seed  came 
up  firft,  and  the  Lemon  Seeds, 
he  thinks,  a  Week,  at  leaft,  be- 
fore thofc  unloaped,  or  the  0- 
^ange',  toward  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  Auguft^  they  had 
about  four  or  five  Leaves,  be- 
fides  the  Seed  Leaves,  upon 
which  he  grafted  fome  of  them 
upon  the  tender  Cyons  of  an  0- 
range  Tree,  in  the  Method  Mr. 
Bradley  mentioned  Mr.  Curtefs 
ufed.  That  his  grafting  Wax 
was  only  Bees  Wax  brought  to 
a  Confidence  with  Turpentine  ; 
but  they  all  failed  him,  whether 
by  over-tying  with  the  Jerfey^ 
or  the  Turpentine  was  too  hot, 
he  does  not  determine^ 

As  to  the  Management  of  0- 
range  YrceSy  when  they  are  in 
their  Cafes,  Monf  Liger  gives 
the  following  DireSions- 

That  they  fhould  be  well  dug; 
that  by  (lirring  the  Earth  the  Salts 
contained  in  it  may  be  better 
difpofed  to  Aftion,  and  lb  in- 
corpCM^ting  with  the  Plants,  will 
flioot  forth  the  finer  Sprigs ;  that 
this  digging  fhould  be  every 
Month  from  the  Beginning  of  yf- 
fril  to  the  Beginning  of  Odober^ 
which  is  to  be  done  with  an 
Iron  Dibble,  or  Pick  Ax,  in  rai- 
ny Weather,  great  Care  being 
taken  not  to  hurt  the  Roots. 


Th3t  they  muft    be   watered  Leaves   changing  from   a  Ver- 
with  Difcretion  :  That  you  may  !  dure  to  a  pale  Straw   coloured 
nerceive  when  an  Orange  Tree  Uellow,  and  by  the  falling    off 
dry  by  handling   its  Leaves -^  lof  tte'jovm^  ¥t\i^x.v^\!a^^ 
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fit  in  the  Months  of  July  and 
Auguft  before.  He  fays  the 
lame  alfo  fometimes  proceeds 
from  overmuch  watering  them 
in  Autumn^  and  the  Holes  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Pots^  fisfr. 
being  flopped,  fo  that  the  Wa- 
ter cannot  ftream  through  the 
reticulated  moppy  Roots  and 
Fibres. 

Orange-Trees^  as  well  as  other 
Fruit  Trees,  want  pruning,  which 
MonC  Liger  direds  to  do  as  fol- 
lows. 

To  form  it,  as  much  as  can 
be,  into  the  Shape  of  the  Head 
of  a  Muftroom,  leaving  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Tree  full,  contrary 
to  that  of  a  Pear-Tree. 

If  an  Orange-Tree  (hoot  out 
more  on  one  Side  than  the  o- 
ther,  then  you  muft  cut  off  the 
talleft  Branches,  as  you  think 
it  moft  convenient  for  the  leaft. 

If  it  has  (hot  forth  a  great  ma- 
jxf  Branches,  fome  of  which  o- 
vertop  the  others,  then  prune 
the  talleft  a  great  deal  more  in 
proportion  than  the  ihorter. 

AH  Boughs,  that  hang  dbwn 
and  fpread  wide,  ought  to  be 
clipped  ;  all  dead  Wood  ought 
to  be  cutoff  to  the  Quick,  and  all 
broken  Sprigs  in  the  lame  Man- 
ner, even  thofe  that  bear  Fruit, 
all  the  Prickles  and  little  Ends 
muil  be  taken  away. 

The  Time  of  pruning  them, 
he  fays,   is  in  OSto}er. 

If  dn  Orange-Tree  fpreads  its 
felf  more  on  one  Side  than  the 
other,  you  muft  reduce  that 
Side,  which  (hoots  out  moft,  to 
an  equal  Length  with  the  o- 
ther. 
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If  it  tetminates  in  a  Point; 
you  muft  artfully  cut  off  ail 
that  (hoots  too  high,  fo  that 
from  a  Figure  almoft  like  a  Py- 
ramid, it  may  grow  to  a  round  . 
one. 

When  you  arc  about  to  put 
an  Orange-Tree^  that  is  difeas'd^ 
into  a  fre(h  Cafe,  then  cut  off 
the  Extremity  of  thofe  Boughs 
that  are  mo(l  affefied,  that  its 
Head  may  be  proportioned  to 
the  Vigour  of  its  Foot,  and  the 
Subftance  it  draws  from  it- 
Spare  not  the  tender  Boughs 
of  an  Orange-Tree^  and  always 
(horten  the  old  ones,  from 
whence  new  have  (hot  forth  ; 
cover  the  Wounds  of  the  great 
Branches,  when  you  have  prun'd 
them  with  a  Sort  of  Wax,  pre- 
pared for  that  Purpofe. 

Orange-Trees  muft  be  al(b  dK- 
budded,  and  the  Time  of  doing 
it  is  in  the  Month  ofjune^  when 
they  (hoot. 

To  disbud  them  is  to  take 
away  the  Branches  that  arc  ill 
placed,  which  have  newly  ftjot 
forth,  and  to  cut  oft*  the  Ends 
of  Boughs  that  were  prunM  in 
the  Spring,  which  inftead  of 
(hooting  forth  others,  have  on- 
ly produced  a  little  Tuft  of  finall 
Leaves  in  Diforder.  Thefe  you 
muft  be  fure  to  take  off,  that 
the  Sap  may  afterwards  the  bet- 
ter perform  its  Part ;  and  that 
Bugs  do  not  harbour  there  as  is 
common. 

Monf  Liger  lays,  that  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  Sap  fi* 
ni(hes  its  firft  ASion  towards 
Auguft^  and  that  then  it  imme- 
diately begvus  \l^  fccorafii^^Mx- 
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tng  which  It  IS  neceflary  to  dif- 
bud  again,  efpecially  as  to  thole 
Boughs  which  grow  out  in  the 
End  of  that  Months  or  in  Sef-- 
temberj.  and  not  having  Time 
to  come  to  Perfeftion,  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cut  off, 
not  only  the  laft  Years  Boughs^ 
and  thofe  that  have  been  prunM, 
are  to  be  disbudded,  but  you  muft 
alfo  disbud  fuch  as  have  been 
newly  grown,  that  thefe  that 
are  left  may  fhoot  forth  the 
better.  They  are  not  to  be  fpar^ 
cd  for  the  Multiplicity  of  their 
Bloffonis ;  for  by  nipping  off 
fevery  Thing  that  is  fuperfluous 
you  will  maJce  what  you  leave 
the  handfomer,  and  the  Trees 
will  be  the  more  beautiful. 

He  adds,  that  the  Orange-Tree 
ha?  a  particular  Advantage  above 
other  Fruit  Trees,  that  it  blof- 
foms  twice  a  Year,  whereas  o^ 
thers  blow  but  once.  The  firft 
Bloffoms  appear  in  the  Spring, 
and  of  confequence,  upon  the 
laft  Years  Wood  ;  and  the  fe- 
cond  always  grow  on  the  Top 
of  the  Branches  that  are  newly 
Out. 

The  firfl  Bloflbms  are  round 
and  finall,  becaufe  they  are  pro- 
duced by  Sap,  which  is  not  in- 
threly  reftified  for  want  of  Heat. 

The  latter  are  large,  beauti- 
ful, long  and  well  conditioned, 
becaufe  the  Subftance  by  which 
they  were  nourilhed,  was  ftrong 
and  vigorous. 

Mr,  Carpenter  fays,  in  Eng- 
land,  thofe  Bloflbms  that  put 
forth  in  any.  other  Months  than 
thofe  proper  for  their  blowing, 
TT/iich  with  11^  are  June  and  Ju- 
yy^arc  Hippo  fed  to  proceed  from 
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fome  Defeft  in  the  Tree,  dipei 
daily  if  they  blow  in  Sepfemier^ 
when  they  are  fet  in  the  Grcen^ 
Houfe ;  yet  fuch  Trees  are  of 
ufe. 

As  if  we  ivould  force  a  Tree 
to  have  Bloffoms  very  early,  as  in 
December  or  January^  then  a 
Month  before  We  defign  ta 
make  ufe  of  fuch  a  Tree,  we 
force  it  on  to  flowering  in  a 
Glafs  Stove,  and  when  It  is  in  • 
bloffom,  fet  it  into  any  Apart-" 
ment  in  the  Houfe  during  the 
Time  of  its  blooming  :  But  then 
filch  a  Tree  will  be  of  no  ftir- 
ther  ufe'  afterwards,  for  a  Year 
or  two. 

Monf.  Liger  lays,  if  a  Tree 
be  full  of  Bloflbms,  it  is  as  ne-' 
cef&ry  to  disbttrthen  it  C3f  diem, 
as  to  prune  off  the  fiiperabun- 
dant  Wood,  efpecially  thofe  BloC* 
foms  that  come  firft  out;  fof 
there  will  always  more  come 
out,  than  the  Tree  can  bear,  shd 
then  the  Fruit  will  be  the  bet- 
ter fed  ;  you  muft  not  leave 
two  Bloffoms  at  the  End  of  a 
Bough  that  ought  to  bear  Fruit ; 
alfo  the  Blowers  muft  be  gathered 
as  they  blow,  that  the  Tree  may 
not  (pend  it  felf  too  much. 

Whereas  the  general  Praftice 
of  planting  Orange-Trees  is  to  do" 
it  in  Pots,  or  Cafes,  that  they 
may  be  removed  into  a  Green- 
Houfe. 

Mr.  Mortiffitr  fays^  they  may 
be  planted  againft  a  little  Wall,' 
where  they  muft  be  well  defend- 
ed on  all  Sides  againft  the  cold 
Winds,  and  the  Top  wcU  (5»- 
cured  from  Rain ;  and  againft 
fucK  a   Wall    they   may   ibkncl 
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Spring  die  Sun   ^d  Air  mud 

be  let  in  to  them  by  Degrees, 

till  they  are  left  quite  open,  fo 

as  to  have  only  the  noiain  Stay 

flanding  till  the    next  Winter. 

He  adds  alfo  that  Cavities  may 

be  contrived  in  the  building  of 

the  Wall,    through  which    the 

Heat  of  Fire  made  in  feveral 

Places    may    pals    behind    the 

Trees;  or  other  Fires   may  be 

made  in  a  Sort  of  Shed  as  in  a 

GreenHoufe. 

He  lays,  he  knows  a  Gen- 
tleman who  every  Year  makes  a 
Shed,  or  Houfe  over  his  Orange- 
Tree  i  and  as  the  Tree  grows 
bigger,  he  enlarges  his  Houfe, 
and  his  Trees  are  very  large 
snd  bear  very  well. 

Mr.  Bradley^  foeaking  of  the 
planting  Orange-Trees  in  the  na- 
tural Ground,  inftances  the  Gar- 
dens of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew^ 
uBeddsngUn  in  Surrey^  where 
Trees  now  growing  in  the  na- 
tural Ground  always  bear  Fruit 
in  great  plenty,  and  to  extraordi- 
nary Perfe£lion. 

This  Method  he  approves,  be- 
caufe  fuch  Trees  are  not  fub- 
jeS  to  the  Inconveniencies  that 
thofe  Trees  are  which  are  culti- 
vated in  Tubs,  Pots  or  Cafes ; 
which  are  not  only  liable  to 
frequent  Occafions  of  being  fliift- 
ed,  and  of  the  Roots  being  ciiil- 
led,  but  fometimes  having  too 
much  Water,  and  other  times 
wumting  it,  while  thole  that  are 
planted  in  the  natural  Ground 
are  free  in  Growth,  and  do  not 
lofe  their  Vigour  by  being  fhift- 
€d,  nor  are  in  any  Danger  but 
from  the  froft,  which  they  may 
as  well  be  guarded  Bgain{l  as  in 
M  Green-Houfc, 
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He  Ciys,  that  he  there  ob« 
ferved,  that  the  Orange ^Trcet 
grow  on  the  South  Side  of  a 
Wall,  not  nail'd  againft  it,  but 
at  full  Liberty  to  fpread,  omd 
that  the  Gardener  informed  him 
they  were  growing  there  in  the 
Time  of  Queen  hlisuabeth^  andL 
were  long,  before  that  planted 
in  that  Place  in  the  natural 
Ground.  The  largell  of  thefe 
Trees,  he  (ays,  within  fix  Indi- 
ces of  the  Ground,  was  about 
ten  Inches  Diameter  ;  and  that 
It  was  larger  in  its  Stem  thaa 
that  at  Ferfailles  in  France  :  And 
whereas  that  in  France  was  in  a 
large  Cafe,  this  was  in  the  o-J 
pen  Ground  ;  and  when  that  ia 
France  was  hous'd  in  OSoher  ic 
had  no  Fruit  upon  it,  but  this 
at  Beddington  brings  large  well 
grown  Fruit. 

And  that  in  the  Year  1719,- 
there  were  Oran^e-T'rees  that 
three  Years  before  had  been 
traufplantcd  from  Pots  into  the 
Natural  Ground,  which  were 
grown  three  Times  as  much  as 
he  had  ever  feen  any  Tree  that 
had  grown  in  a  Pot  or  Cafe  in 
that  Time. 

That  the  Confervatory  for 
thofe  Plants-  in  the  IVinter^  is 
a  Frame  that  may  be  taken  to 
Pieces ,  and  as  he  fuppofcs  \% 
quite  taken  away  in  the  Summer^ 
and  put  together  again  in  the 
Beginning  of  IV'tnter ,  which 
Method  he  commends,  as  being 
attended  with  feveral  Conveni- 
ences. 

He  adds.  That  if  we  would 
cultivate   Orange  -  T'rees    in  the 
Natural  Ground,  \5wq  voa.^  ^>& 
well   be  plamed  \tv  "VN^V^  «- 
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Parterres,  as  any  other,  by  only 
providing  Coverings  for  them  of 
Thatch,  and  four  Pannels  of 
double  Straw  Mattrafles,  or  fuch 
Materials,  to  be  fix*d  to  a  Frame, 
as  may  keep  their  Roots  and 
Shoots  from  the  Froft,  in  Win- 
ter ;  and  that  fuch  Sorts  of  Co- 
verings or  Shelters  are  us'd  in 
fbme  Parts  of  Italy  and  France^ 
where  the  Frofts  are  more  fevere 
for  the  Time  they  laft,  than  they 
are  in  England ;  only  opening 
them  now  and  then,  when  the 
Sun  (hines,  and  when  there  is 
no  Danger  of  the  Frofts  hurting 
their  Roots  i 

He  adds.  That  an  Orange- 
Tree  will  certainly  do  well,  if 
we  do  but  keep  it  from  the 
Froft ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fearM, 
that  Trees  planted  in  the  Natu- 
ral Ground  will  fo  foon  feel 
the  Froft,  as  thofe  in  Tubs  and 
Cafes. 

He  likewife  gives  another  In- 
ftance  of  the  Advantage  of  Plant- 
ing Orange-T'rees  in  the  open 
Ground,  by  a  Perfon  who  meet- 
ing with  a  Parcel  of  languifh- 
ing  Orange -Trees^  which  were 
thought  to  be  of  no  Value, 
which  he  recover'd,  by  firft  pre- 
fcribing  a  Glafs-cafe  well  ex- 
posed, in  which  he  direded  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and 
having  wafti'd  and  examined  their 
Roots,  and  laid  them  in  Water 
for  fome  Time,  planted  them  in 
Baskets  of  proper  Earth,  and 
fill'd  up  the  Divifions  between 
them  with  the  dune  Soil  ;  the 
Confequence  of  which  was , 
the  Trees  for  the  moft  Part  made 
Shoots  of  two  Foot,  and  fome 
near  three  Foot  the  fame  Sum- 
y  and  produced  BlolToms, 
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Monf.  Liger  fays.  That  he^ 
fides  the  Decaying  that  Orange^ 
Trees  are  liable  to,  there  arc  o- 
ther  Cafualties ;  as,  they  are  fub- 
jeft  to  be  eaten  up  with  Bugs^ 
which  when  they  have  had  Time 
to  breed  and  multiply  on  Orange-* 
Trees,  there  is  no  Hopes  of  rid- 
ding them  of  them,  but  by  ftrip- 
pfng  oft'  all  their  Leaves,  and 
rubbing  their  Branches  clean  with 
a  Cloth  :  But  before  they  are 
grown  fo  numerous,  he  advifes 
to  rub  them  oft'  with  a  Brufli,  or 
elfe  to  fcrape  them  off"  with  the 
Nails  of  your  Finger  ;  which  is 
the  beft  Way. 

Mr.  Mortimer  lays.  You  muft 
carefully  bfufli  the  Spider-JVebs 
off*  your  Orange^Trees  ;  for  they 
delight  to  work  on  them,  be- 
caule  their  fragrant  Bloflbms  at- 
traS  the  Flies. 

Orange-Trees  are  alfo  infefted 
by  Emmets  ;  to  deftroy  which| 
Mr.  Carpenter  advifes,  to  have 
two  femicircularearthenTroughs, 
which  are  to  be  plac*d  round  the 
Stem  of  each  Tree;  and  then 
join'd  together  with  a  Cement ; 
then  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the 
Circle  with  a  preparM  Loam, 
made  up  into  a  Confiftence  like 
Dough,  and  to  ftick  a  little 
green  Mofs  on  the  Top  of  the 
Dough,  to  keep  it  from  Crack- 
ing by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun ;  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  Emmets  from 
the  Root  of  theTree,  from  creep- 
ing up  the  Stem  of  it ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  to  fill  up  the 
Trough  with  Water. 

What  has  been  &id  concern-* 

in%  Orange-Trees,  will  fenre  alio 

for  Lemons  \  the  Nature  of  thele 

I  two  Tt«fcs  Wva^lYk^  ^asQfc^  thcY 
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yeqoire  the  &ne  Method  in  the 
Management  of  them. 

IVax  for  Orange-Trees, '^  Take 
the  neweft  yellow  Wax  you  can 
get ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  Pot, 
mingle  it  with  fome  Oil  of 
0//W,  about  two  Thirds  as 
much  in  Weight  as  the  Wax  \ 
melt  it  together,  ftir  it  well  a- 
bouty  pour  it  out  hot  into  a  Pan 
of  Water  ;  and  when  it  is  come 
to  a  hard  Confidence,  lay  it  by 
for  Ufe. 

Mr.  Bradley  fiys,  Mr.  Fair-- 
thild  at  Hoxton^  by  a  peculiar 
Method  he  has,  has  now  fome 
Handreds  of  little  Orange  and 
Lemon  -  Trees  with  Fruit  upon 
tiiem  as  large  as  any  that  is 
brought  from  Abroad. 

Dr.  Agricola  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing Account  of  the  Method 
Qs'd  by  a  Gardener,  in  Inarching 
an  Orange  -  Tree  :  He  plac'd  a 
wild  Orange  -  &ock  near  a  fruit- 
fiilTree  ;  and  after  having  pick'd 
out  a  found  Branch  of  each,  he 
Cut  a  little  of  the  Bark  and  Wood 
from  each  of  them,  about  two 
or  three  Inches  in  length,  in  the 
Place  where  they  were  to  em- 
brace or  be  joined  together  ;  he 
clofed  them  ftriQly  one  upon 
the  other,  each  remaining  upon 
its  Tree,  and  then  plaifter'd  them 
with  Graffing '^  Wax,  and  ty'd 
them ;  and  fet  up  a  Stick  near 
to  them,  and  ty'd  the  Stock  to  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  hurt  by  the 
fliaking  of  the  Wind  ;  and  when 
he  faw  they  were  perfeQly  uni- 
ted, (  which  may  be  percciv'd  by 
die  Branch  beginning  to  fhoot 
anew,  which  is  commonly  in 
lefs  than  fix  Months )  he  cut  the 
Branch  off'  the  bearing  Tree ;  Co 
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that  it  remained  joined  with  the 
wild  one,  which  by  this  Means 
was  improved. 

He  alfo  tells  us.  His  Way  of 
cutting  of  Joints ,  by  which 
Means  great  Branches  of  Orange- 
Trees  may  become  pcrfefl:  Trees, 
and  be  causM  quickly  to  bloiTom 
and  bring  forth  Fruit. 

His  Method  is ;  He  takes  a 
long  Branch  of  an  Orange-Tree^ 
( the  longer  it  \%,  the  higher  the 
Tree  grows  )  he  cuts  it  accord- 
ing to  its  Joints  or  Years  ;  when 
the  firft  Joint,  which  is  near  the 
Trunk,  can  be  met  with,  much 
is  got  by  it,  as  to  the  Length  of 
the  Branch  ;  but  if  that  cannot 
be  gotten,  the  next  is  to  be  taken. 
Then  he  cuts  quite  off  all  the 
Side-Branches  of  two  and  three 
Years  and  upwards,  but  lays 
them  by  carefully  ;  for  if  thefe 
be  treated  according  to  their 
Age,  they  will  be  fo  many  little 
Orange  -  Trees,  The  fmalleft 
Twigs  alfo  he  takes  off  with  his 
Knife,  which  he  cuts  below  the 
Buds,  either  with  or  without 
Leaves,  and  does  them  up  with 
his  Noble  Mummy,  and  lb  no- 
thing is  loft ;  for  fo  all  may  be- 
come either  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

When  a  long  Branch  has  Buds 
with  one  fingie  Leaf,  thefe  may 
be  left  on  ;  but  When  a  Branch 
is  freed  from  the  Twigs  of  the 
Age  of  fome  Years,  then  it  is  to 
be  bent  in  a  Semicircle,  and  a 
Bit  of  a  Branch  that  has  been 
cut  to  Pieces  is  to  be  taken  and 
apply'd  to  the  Sinuofity  or  Bend- 
ing, and  ty*d  on  with  Pack- 
thread ;  and  fo  another  little 
Stick  on  the  otViet  SVdi^i  \s  xxi  \i^ 
ty'd  with  the  fem^ '5^a\Lx!cac."^*s^ 
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then  the  Packthread  is  to  be 
brought  over,  and  ty'd  under- 
neath, fo  that  neither  Bark  or 
Tru'A  may  be  cut  by  the  Pack- 
thread :  Then  the  whole  being 
dipt  in  the  Noble  Mummy^  a  lit- 
tle cooled,  is  to  be  committed  to 
the  Ground. 

When  a  Branch  that  has  been 
thus  prepar'd,  has  been  for  fome 
Time  in  the  Ground,  it  will  be- 
gin to  (hoot  its  Roots  both  thro'' 
the  Joints  and  the  Pores  of  the 
Bark^  when  the  Mummy  falls 
ofF. 

He  tells  us  alfo  of  his  Way  of 
Planting  a  Branch  of  an  Orange- 
7'ree^  the  wrong  End  upwards. 
He  fays,  he  took  a  pretty  big 
Branch  of  an  Orange  -  Tree  in 
Auguft^  and  took  off  all  the 
Side-Branches^  but  not  the  Buds^ 
and  cut  it  exaftly  at  the  Joint, 
and  drcfs'd  it  above  and  below 
with  'Mummy ^  and  fecur'd  it  at 
the  Bottom  with  Props  and 
Ligatures ,  and  planted  it  the 
fmall  End  downwards ;  from 
whence  it  neceflarily  follow'd, 
that  the  Buds  with  their  Leaves 
hung  downwards.  When  the 
Mummy  began  to  break,  the  Root 
began  to  appear,  and  the  Buds 
began  to  Ihoot,  and  became  very 
fine  Twigs,  But  he  adds  in  the 
reverfe  Way  of  Multiplication, 
a  Stove  or  Repofitory  is  necef- 
fary. 

Mr.  'Mortimer  advifes,  in  the 
Month  of  May^  or  when  you  fee 
the  Mulberry-Tree  put  forth,  to 
briig    Orange  -Trees  out  of  the 
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Tuft  of  the  beft  Pafture-Grotm  J^ 
which  has  been  fodderM  on,  and 
to  mix  it  with  rotten  Cow- 
Dung,  or  very  fnellow  Soil, 
skreen'd  and  pref^r'd  fome  Time 
before  ;  and  if  this  be  too  ftifFy 
to  fifta  little  Lime  among  it, 
and  to  put  in  a  few  rottenWillow 
Sticks ;  to  cut  the  two  biggeft 
Roots  a  little,  efpecially  at  the 
Bottom  ;  and  to  fet  the  Plants 
not  too  deep.  He  advifes  alfoy- 
to  lay  fome  Brufliwood  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cafe,  to  give  the 
Water  a  free  Pafftge,  that  it  may- 
not  rot  the  Fibres.  To  fet  them* 
in  the  Shade  f6r  a,  FcMtnight,. 
and  afterwards  to  bring  them  in-' 
to  the  Sun  by  Degrees,  and  ta 
water  them  with  Water  in 
which  Sheeps  Dung  has  been  in-' 
fus'd,  and  has  ftood  in  the  Sua 
for  fome  Days  before  it  be  us'd ; 
but  he  cautions  againft  Drench- 
ing them  too  much  at  firft,  and 
letting  it  touch  the  Stem.  He 
advifes.  That  if  you  cut  off  any 
Branch,  to  make  a  Sear-cloth  of 
Rojin,,  Turpentine^  Bees-Wax  mA 
Tallow^  and  to  plaifter  the 
Wound  with  it  ^till  it  is  healed. 
Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,  That 
whereas  Mr.  Evelyn  has  in  fome 
of  his  Works  mention^  a  Me- 
thod of  Graffing  Orange-Trees^ 
which  has  been  fo  little  taken 
Notice  of  by  Gardeners,  that  he 
had  never  feen  it  pra6lifed,  *till 
by  Accident  he  found  it  done  by 
Mr.  IVhitmil^  at  Hoxton^  who, 
while  fome  of  his  Orange-Stoch 
were  in  the  Confervatory,  had 


Confervator/ ;  and  alfo  to  tranf- ;  the   Misfortune    to   have   them 

pUnt  them:    To  fill  the  Gales jgnaw'd  by   Mice;   they   having 

with   Natural  Earthy   taltcn   up ',  bark'd  a  Couple  of  them  fo  near 

Jyal/a  Spit  deep,  from  under  thc\tYvc^ool^  ticvax.  Vv'^  o.QxsX'i  Wiuhcr 
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inocHlate  or  inarch  them,  try'd 
the  Experiments  of  Graf&ng  one 
in  the  Bark,  and  the  other  in  the 
Cleft.  Thefe  Grafts  both  took, 
and  that  OroMge-Treey  that  was 
grafied  in  the  Bark  ihot  vigor- 
Dufly  the  lame  Summer ;  but 
that  which  was  graffed  in  the 
•  Cleft  (hot  more  moderately,  and 
pat  forth  feveral  Bloflbms  a  few 
Months  after  GrafSng ;  and  both 
of  them  made  handfome  Plants 
diree  or  four  Months  after  Graf- 
fing.  This  Moderation  of  that 
gn^  in  the  Cleft,  he  fuppofes 
might  be  occaiionM  by  the  Pinch- 
ine  of  the  Cleft,  and  by  that 
Means  Checking  the  too  vigo- 
rous Pai&ge  of  the  Sap  of  the 
'  Stock. 

Tie  Soil.']  Mr.  Mortimer  iky  s  J 
The  moft  proper  Earth  to  plant 
OroKge^Trees  in,  is  that  which  is 
taken  out  of  a  Melon  or  Cucum- 
jfT-Bed,  and  equally  mix'd  or 
remper'd  with  a  fine  loamy 
Earth  ;  and  fo  to  remain  all  the 
Wiwterj  to  be  fiffied  into  Cafes  : 
Or  that  inftead  of  the  Earth  of  a 
}4elon  or  Cticumher^'Q^A^  you  may 
tile  Neats  Dung,  and  order  it  as 
the  iM^^»-Earth. 

The  Earth,  Mr.  Bradley  fays 
he  has  made  Ufc  of  with  Suc- 
cefs  ,  was  one  third  Part  of 
rotted  IVood^  one  third  Part  of 
frefli  fandy  Loam^  and  as  much 
Afe/o»-Earth  well  mix'd  and  fift- 
cd  together  :  x\nd  this  Soil,  he 
fays,  he  always  found  to  make 
his  Trees  profper,  and  produce 
excellent  Fruit. 

MonC  Liger  fays,  That  the 

Orange-Tree  grows   naturally  in 

a  moiA  Soil ;  but  then  it  is  in 

facb  a  Climate  where  the  Sun 
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has  Power  to  correS  that  Hu- 
midity :  And  therefore,  if  we 
would  accommodate  our  felves 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Tree,  we 
mufl  compofe  an  Eurth  of  fuch 
a  Temper,  that  for  Want  of  this 
Heat,  the  Humidity  may  not  turn 
into  a  too  erofs  and  too  cold 
Humour.  And  on  the  other 
Hand,  that  the  Earth  be  not  too 
light ;  for  in  that  Cafe  the  Tree 
will  in  a  great  Meafurc  be  de- 
priv'd  of  the  Subftance  required 
for  its  Nourifhmcnt  :  And  to 
avoid  thefe  two  Extremes,  he 
propofes  the  following  Compo- 
fition  as  the  moft  proper  for 
temperate  Climates. 

Chufe  a  good  fubflantial  Earth, 
as  a  flat  blackifh  Gravel,  or  a 
greyilh  Soil,  neither  too  light 
nor  too  moift ;  fift  it,  and  put 
to  it  two  thirds  of  bed  Mould, 
and  one  of  Cow-Dung,  through- 
ly rotten,  all  being  well  mix- 
ed together  ;  and  when  the  0- 
rangeTrees  are  planted  cover  the 
Superficies  three  Inches  deep 
with  another  Earth,  compofed 
of  Part  of  that  which  is  natural 
and  Part  of  pure  Mould. 

He  fays,  feme  ufe  the  Earth 
that  proceeds  from  the  rotten 
Stems  of  Citruls  and  the 
Leaves,  of  Melons  and  fomc 
other  Plants,  mix'd  together, 
mingled  with  one  third  Part 
Mould. 

Of  potting  Orange  -  Trees,  ] 
When  the  'Mould  is  light,  the 
Tree  may  have  a  larger  Pot  than 
when  it  is  more  loamy  or  hea- 
vy ;  for  altho'  it  be  direfted 
to  let  th^m  Viavc  fcva^\  ^o^-'s.^ 
this  is  chic&7  w^ow  ac:eow\N.x  ^ 
fheir  being  wateic^d  b^  ^^sYi\ 
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Pcrfons  ;  fof  if  the  Earth  be 
heavy,  the  Water  will  lie  long 
at  the  Root  of  an  Orange-T'ree^ 
and  if  it  does  fo,  it  will  chill 
the  Root  and  deftroy  the  Plant. 

It  is  common  for  Trees  to 
fufter  by  watering  when  they 
are  in  large  Pots,  especially 
Tubs,  and  then  it  is  ufual  to 
(ay,  they  are  over-potted  ;  and 
the  Remedy  for  it  is  to  fliift 
the  Trees  into  a  leffer  Pot  ; 
whereas  if  Orange-Trees  be  plant- 
ed in  a  light  Mould,  they  will 
bear  larger  Pots,  and  then  they 
will  fuffer  but  little  Injury  by 
being  watered  more  than  is  ne- 
ceflary,  becaufe  the  Water  will 
not  lie  cold  and  chilly  about 
their  Roots,  but  will  pafs  free- 
ly, and  the  Trees  will  thrive. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  there  is  a 
great  Difference  between  the 
planting  Orange-Trees  in  Pots, 
and  in  Tubs,  as  to  the  Health 
of  the  Plants,  for  the  Tubs  being 
almoft  as  broad  at  Bottom  as 
they  are  at  the  Top,  they  hold 
Water  in  their  Bottoms  a  great 
deal  longer  than  Pots  will  do,  and 
fo  often  injure  the  Roots. 

If  Orange-Trees  out-grow  the 
Tubs  or  Cafes,  in  which  they  are, 
tlien  the  Roots  ftrikc  into  the 
Wood  of  the  Tubs,  and  then, 
when  they  are  fliiftcd,  they  muft 
be  torn  or  broken  ;  and  when 
they  are  (hiftcd  it  is  a  trouble- 
fome  Matter  to  difcngrxgc  ti.j 
Root  from  the  Tub  ;  and  as 
the  Tubs  will  fcarcely  lafl  ii- 
bove  four  Years,  before  they 
will  grow  rotten,  fometimes 
there  will  be  a  Necellity  of  fhift- 
ing  t/jc:n  lU  an  uiipnjpcr  SeaCon, 
H'/j/c/i  ciiSiwiitar^  their  GiowiU  •, 
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but  good  Pots    are  not  liable 
to  this  Inconvenience. 

For  the  watering  of  Or^ay tf- 
Trees  Mr  Mortimer  reconimends 
Sheeps  or  Deers  Dung  fteeped  in 
water,  about  half  al  Bafhel  to  a 
Hogfliead,  which  may  be  filPd 
up  five  or  fix  times  without'  re- 
newing the  Dung ;  but  this  Wa- 
ter muft  not  be  us'd  before  it 
has  flood  three  Days  in  the 
Sun,  for  the  firft  time,  and  a- 
bout  two  Days  for  the  o- 
thers ;  but  if  the  Trees  have 
once  began  to  be  watered  with 
this,  it  mufl  be  conflantly  made 
ufe  of,  or  the  T  rees  will  de- 
cline. 

Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,  that  Mr- 
Fairchild  has  obferved,  that  the 
Orange-Tree  has  male  and  female 
Blo&ms ;  the  male  having  on- 
ly the  Stamina  and  Apices^  with 
their  Duft,  and  the  female  Blof* 
foniJ  a  large  divided  Piftillmn. 

He  adds,  that  the  Hermapbro" 
dite  Orange  is  one,  which  up- 
on the  fame  Tree  have  com- 
pleat  Oranges,  compleat  Le- 
mons, and  fometimes  half  an 
Orange  join'd  to  half  a  Lemon- 
Fruit  quartered  regularly. 

He  fays  likewife.  Oranges 
have  been  made  to  ftrikc  Root, 
and  produce  Branches^  Leaves^ 
Flowers  and  Fruit ,  by  fcttiu*; 
the  fingle  Leaves  half  Way  hi 
the  Earth. 

//  Remedy  for  Orange  Trees 
that  Jlip  their  Bark.  ]  Orange- 
Trees  fometimes  fling  oft^  their 
Bark  in  Flakes  of  about  a  Vnot 
long :  This  Difeafe  fhews  it  iclf 
by  a  Speck  of  Gum  iiFuing  out 
of  the  Bark,  and  a  lirtle  time 
iift^\:   t\v^  "S>';xx^sL   ^\ts   "ttcs^  the 
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Wood,  mi  then  you  may  per- 
ceive 9,  great  Number  of  finall 
Uack  lofeAs  between  the  Bark 
and  the  Wood. 

For  this  Diftemper  Mr.  Brad- 
ley  proposes  the  following  Re- 
medy; Firft  to  cut  thediftemper- 
ed  Bark  from  the  Wood,  till 
ypa  have  left  nothing  in  the 
Wound  but  Health  and  Frefh- 
nefi,  and  no  Spots;  and  after- 
wards to  wafhthe  bare  Wood 
with  Water,  in  which  the  Stalks 
of  Tobacco  have  been  boiled, 
the  Water  being  warm. 

To  make  this  Water,  boil 
a  Pound  of  Tobacco  Stalks  in 
four  Quarts  of  Water  for  a 
Qoarter  of  an  Hour.  This  is 
a  Ibvereign  Remedy  againft  In- 
leds,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  in 
tlje  Bark  of  Trees. 

Having  boiled  the  Tobacco 
Stalks  as  direded,  beat  fome 
Cmnfhire  very  finall,  then  melt 
ibme  Bees-Wax  and  Rofin,  and 
having  dipt  a  Linen  Rag  in  it, 
while  it  is  warm,  ftrew  the 
powdered  Camphire  upon  it,  and 
apply  it  to  the  naked  Wood, 
atx>ve  and  below  the  Incifion, 
for  two  or  three  Inches,  and 
bind  it  on  with  Bafs.  This  will 
deftroy  even  the  Eggs  of  thofe 
Infeds.  Let  this  remain  on  for 
twelve  Months,  and  then  take 
it  ofii  and  if  you  plcafe,  you 
may  fupply  the  Place  of  the  Plai- 
fter  with  Cow-Dung. 

You  may  alfo  water  the 
Heads  of  the  Trees  now  and 
then  with  Water  wherein  To- 
bacco Stalks    have  been  infuf- 

ed. 

There  $ixt  Orange-Trees  at  .Sir 

flicholas  C0rfw\  at  Bc^n^ton^ 
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according  to  the  Account  of 
Mr.  Henry  Day^  the  ingenious 
Gardener,  that  are  fourteen  Foot 
high  from  the  naked  Ground. 
The  Girt  of  the  Stem  is  twenty- 
nine  Inches,  and  the  fpreading 
of  the  Branches  is  nine  Foot  one 
Way,  and  twelve  Foot  another. 
Thefe  Trees  are  complcatly  full 
of  Flowers,  and  continually  full 
of  Fruit,   which  ripens  perfcft- 

A  certain  Author,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bradley  concerning  the 
Propagation  of  foreign  Plunts 
in  England^  fays,  that  the  Rvr- 
hadoes  China  Orange  exceeds  the 
Lisbon  in  the  Richnefs  oi'  the 
Juice  ;  and  that  there  is  in  that 
Ifland  another  Fruit  of  the  0- 
range  Tribe,  which  is  called  a 
a  Shaddock^  and  is  from  four  to 
eight  times  as  big  as  an  Orange^ 
being  a  noble  Fruit  to  look  at, 
and  alfo  not  of  an  unpleafant 
Tafte.  There  are  of  this  Fruit 
two  Sorts,  the  red  and  the  white^ 
but  the  red  is  the  better  Fruit. 

ai.  Orchard. 

y  H  E  natural  Soil  of  an  Or- 
•^  chard,  Mr.  Mortimer  fays, 
is  more  to  be  regarded  than  that 
of  a  Garden,  bccaufc  the  Fur- 
niture of  a  Garden  takes  but  (hal- 
low Root,  and  fo  may  be  eafily 
manured  to  the  Depth,  that  the 
Plants  require ;  but  Fruit  Trees 
taking  deep  Root  ought  to  have 
a  deep  and  rich  Soil. 

If  the  Land  defignM  for  an 
Orchard  be  a  Turf  pr  Green^ 
fwerd,  he  advifes,  that  it  be 
plowed  two  Years  hcfott.  It  be^ 
planted  vith  Txets^  \w  o\ft.^t\a 
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make  it  loofe  and  mellow  ;  and 
the  deeper  it  is  plowed  the  bet- 
ter, becaufc  the  Trees  will  the 
eafier  take  Root;  and  if  you 
lay  on  it  Dung,  or  Manure,  it 
will  be  the  better  mixed  with 
the  natural  Soil  by  plowing  : 
But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  fow 
Peas  or  Beans^  ^c.  with  your 
Trees,  it  is  the  beft  way  to 
dig  it. 

In  planting  the  Trees  fet  them 
not  too  near  together,  nor  fet 
any  Plants  near  them,  that  may 
rob  them  of  their  Nourifliment, 
cither  from  the  Earth,  Dews  or 
Rains. 

In  an  Acre  of  Ground,  at 
forty  Foot  Diftance,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fix  Trees  may  be 
planted  ;  at  fifty  Foot  Diftance, 
an  hundred  and  fixty  nine  ;  and 
at  fixty  Foot  Diftance,  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  one.  Let  the 
Earth  about  the  Trees  be  always 
kept  light  and  clean,  and  often 
cultivated,  fo  as  to  mend  and 
clean  it  as  often  as  is  requir- 
ed. 

Earth  that  is  hot  or  dry  ought 
to  be  dug  or  tilled  in  Summer 
time,  either  a  little  before  it 
rains,  while  it  rains,  or  foon  af- 
ter it  has  rained ;  and  the  oftener 
and  the  deeper  it  is  tilled,  the 
better.  The  Tilling  it  in  hot 
Weather  will  kill  the  Herbs,  or 
Weeds  that  grow  in  it  :  But 
cold*  ftrong  and  moift  Land,  is 
beft  to  be  tilled  in  dry  Weather. 
The  Stirring  of  the  Earth  fre- 
quently prevents  its  native  Vir- 
tue from  being  wafted  by  the 
Growth  of  Weeds;  but  thefe 
Stirrings  are  not  fuflScient  ex- 
ccpt  rhc  Weeds  be  gathered  out  •, 
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for  they  will  io  Summer  and  jlth- 
tunm  multiply  without  End. 

But  when  the  Trees  are  in 
Bloflbm,  then  the  Earth  is  not 
to  be  ftirred. 

If  the  Earth  be  dry,  you 
may  give  it  a  large  Coltore,  or 
Tillage,  the  Beginning  of  tbe 
Winter,  and  alfo  in  the  Springs 
that  the  Snow  and  Rain  that 
falls  may  the  more  eafily  fink 
into  the  Earth, 

But  where  the  Earth  is  firong 
and  moift,  it  is  beft  to  give  it 
only  a  fmall  Tillage  in  QSober^ 
to  remove  the  Weeds,  and  then 
to  give  it  a  large  Tillage  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Rains  are  o« 
ver ;  And  as  for  heavy,  moift 
Ground,  if  you  trench  it  againft 
Winter,  you  fliould  break  it  up 
butflightly  thefirft  Time. 

But  if  the  Earth  of  your  Or- 
chard be  fandy  or  dry,  then' 
make  Gutters  to  carry  off  the 
Water,  that  falls  in  hafty  Show- 
ers, to  thofe  Places  that  are 
manur'd,  that  none  of  it  may  be 
wafted,  to  no  Profit,  in  Walks 
or  Alleys  :  But  if  the  Soil 
be  ftrong  and  fat,  drain  it  from 
the  Orchard  as  much  as  may 
be. 

If  the  Sand  lie  flat.  To  that 
the  Water  is  apt  to  ftand  upon 
it,  or  if  the  Soil  be  fliallow, 
it  may  be  helped  fomething  in 
plowing,  by  gathering  the  Land 
always  up  and  near  the  Place 
where  you  defign  to  plant  the 
Rows  of  Trees,  and  this  will 
deepen  the  Soil  where  they 
ftand,  and  draw  oS  the  Mois- 
ture. 

.   Rain  Water  dois  not  fink  fo 
ideep  \iixo  x.Vv<&  Land  as  Snow, 
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and  therefore  if  the  land  be 
jnoiRy  it  is  advantageous  to  re- 
move the  Saow  from  about  the 
Trees. 

Mr.  Switzer  advifes  to  chufe 
a  Piece  of  Ground  for  an  Or- 
^lard  in  a  declining  Land,  ly- 
ing open  to  the  South,  South  Eaft 
or  South  IVefl ;  this  he  would 
bve  defended  from  the  North 
Winds  by  Woods ,  Efpalier 
Trees,  Buildings,  i^c. 

The  Soil  he  prefers  is  a  dry, 
nther  than  a  moid  one,  a  flat 
and  natq^l  deep  Mould  ;  be- 
caofe  Orchard  Fruit  Trees  do 
not  only  grow  very  large,  but 
ixoad  alio,  and  do  (hoot  a  con- 
fiderable  Depth  into  the  Earth. 
If  the  Ground  be  uneven , 
he  advifes  to  level  it,  otherwifc 
thofe  Trees  which  grow  pendant 
and  are  not  apt  to  grow  tall, 
ought  to  be  planted  on  the 
higheft  Situation,  and  thofe  that 
grow  tall  in  the  lo\f  eft  Places. 

He  reconimends  the  planting 
Rows  of  Walnut  or  Chefnut 
Trees  on  the  North  Side  of  an 
Orchard  efpecially,.  and  alfo  on 
the  IVefl  Side,  to  break  the 
Force  of  the  Winds  of  Autumn, 
which  are  very   injurious. 

As  to  preparing  the  Ground, 
he  advifes,  if  it  be  a  flat,  wa- 
tery, fliallow  Soil,  to  plow  it 
two  Years  before  you  plant  it, 
and  gather  up  the  Ground  near 
the  Places  where  the  Trees  are 
to  be  planted,  and  fo  the  Fur- 
rows that  lie  between  will  help 
to   carry  off  the  water. 

As  to  the  Pofition  of  the 
Trees,  he  direSs  to  fct  the  firft 
Rows  on  the  North  SMQj  with 
f&^  Trees,  or  fuch  Trees  as 
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are  apt  to  grow  the  tallcft  ;  and 
as  they  decrcafc  in  height,  the 
reft  to  the  South,  that  fo  tliey 
may  all,  as  much  as  can  be 
enjoy  the  South  Sun,  and  be 
lefs  expofed  to  the  Northern 
Winds. 

If  it  be  a  Turf  or  Green- 
fword,  to  plough  it  as  before,  to 
make  it  mellow  and  loofe,  and 
to  manure  it  with  proper  Manure. 

If  it  be  a  fpringy  Land,  to 
trench  the  Head  of  the  Spring 
deeper  than  the  Channel  runs  in 
the  Earth  ;  and  this  Trench  you 
may  either  leave  open ,  and 
cleanfe  it  every  Year  ;  or  you 
may  fill  it  with  Ofier-Boughs, 
and  cover  it  with  the  Earth  and 
Turf  that  was  digg'd  out  of  it. 

As  for  the  Form  of  the  Or- 
chard, if  you  would  have  it  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent,  you  may 
make  a  handfome  Walk  all 
round  it,  and  a  grand  Walk  the 
whole  Length  through  thw  Mid- 
dle ;  as  alfo  a  fpacious  crofs- 
Walk.  The  Way  to  do  this, 
may  be,  by  planting  the  Trees  in 
a  Line,  and  leaving  a  double 
Space  between  the  Rows  in  the 
Middle,  on  the  Sides,  and  a- 
crols.  Thefe  Walks  may  be 
planted  with  feveral  Sorts  of 
Fruit  :  You  may  plant  lofry 
Pears  in  the  middle  Walk,  the 
larger  Kyids  of  Apples  in  the 
crofs  Walk  ;  Cherries  in  one 
End  Walk,  and  Golden  Pippins 
in  the  other ;  and  Codlins  or  o- 
ther  Fruit- Trees  in  Hedges,  in 
the  two  Side  Walks. 

By  Planting  your  Orchard 
thus,  and  keeping  the  WiUks 
mowed,  yow  ^AlV  toN t  'mv  t^^;;^^^^^^- 
able  Vixriet^  ',  awA.  \^'flJ6x  \\.  ^^^  ^^- 
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Ughtful  as  a  Grove  or  little 
Wood  :  But  you  muft  be  fure 
to  take  Care  to  give  the  various 
Kinds  of  Fruit  their  proper  Situ- 
ations and  Pofltions. 

As  for  the  Diftance  the  Trees 
fliould  be  planted,  he  recom- 
mends twenty  four  Foot  as  pro- 
per, but  not  to  exceed  fourteen 
Yards  ;  and  in  this  you  ought  to 
have  Regard  both  to  the  Kinds 
of  Fruit-Trees  you  would  plant, 
and  the  Soil  ;  becaufe  fome  Sort 
of  Trees  require  more  Room 
than  others  ;  and  if  the  Land  be 
rich,  the  Trees  will  arrive  to  a 
greater  Stature  than  in  poor 
Land  ;  and  a  good  Diftance  al- 
ways is  beft,  not  only  for  the 
Growth  and  Health  of  the  Trees, 
but  alfo  for  the  Ripening  of  the 
Fruit. 

If  it  can  be  done  with  Secu- 
rity, it  is  the  beft  Way  to  re- 
move Trees  very  young,  and  to 
fet  them  prefently,  pruning  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Tops  ;  but 
not  cutting  too  much  of  the 
Roots. 

If  the  Trees,  you  are  to  re- 
move, arc  of  the  Age  of  ten  or 
twelve  Years,  you  muft  dig  a 
circular  Trench  round  them  in 
November  ;  this  Trench  (hpuld 
be  as  narrow  as  may  conveni- 
ently fcrve,  bat  as  for  the  Depth 
of  it,  it  fliould  be  fo  deep  as  to 
meet  with  moft  of  the  fpreading 
Roots  :  The  Diftance  of  this 
Trench  from  the  Body  of  the 
Tree  fhould  be  £lich,  as  you 
would  cut  the  Root  off,  when 
you  remove  it.  Having  made 
the  Trench,  cut  off  the  Roots 
clear,  hut  do  not  iplit  nor  briiife 
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done  this,   fill  up  tiie  Trench 
again. 

The  great  Roots  will  by  the 
OSober  following  have  put  forth 
many  fibrous  Roots,  and  be  pre- 
paring more ;  which,  when  yoa 
remove  it,  will  make  the  Tree 
I  able  to  draw  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Nouriihment  than  it  would 
otherwife  do  ;  and  by  that 
Means  will  thrive  better  in  its 
new  Situation, 

He  alfo  direas,  That  inTranf- 
planting  large  Trees,  you  fet  that 
Side  of  the  Tree  to  the  Sotaln 
Eaft  that  flood  there  before,  un-t 
lefs  it  be  fuch  Trees  that  lean^ 
and  in  thofe  (  however  they 
flood  before  )  you  muft  fet  d« 
inclining  Side  to  the  Sotah4Veft^ 
from  whence  come  the  ^ropgeft- 
Winds. 

When  you  have  firft  planted 
an  Orchard,  you  may  fow  the 
Ground  with  Beans  ^  Peas^  or 
other  Kitchin.  Legumes  ;  or  with 
Wheat,  fo  that  Care  be  taken 
that  the  Trees  are  not  injured  by 
the  plowing  and  gathering  in  the 
Harveft  :  But  if  the  Ground  be 
not  fubftantially  good,  the  Wheat 
will  fo  much  impoverifh  the 
Land,  as  to  impair  the  Trees, 
and  hinder  them  in  their  Growth. 

As  to  the  Management  of  tall 
Orchard  Fruit-Trees,  he  direfis, 
to  cut  off  all  the  Side-Branches, 
'till  the  Trees  have  attained  the 
Height  you  would  have  them; 
but  if  you  would  have  (preading 
Trees,  you  mufl  leave  Ibme 
Side-Branches,  but  not  fo  many 
as  to  weigh  down  the  Tree ;  and 
you  muft  not  fufFer  them  to 
fttow  buftiy-headed  for  the  firft 


the  Bark  ;   and  v*hen  you  hdvei three "Y^iat^.    TVft^-^wsitwK^  V^e- 
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vent,  by  cutting  off  fome  of  the 
infide  Shoots,  fuch  as  grow  pen- 
dauty  and  fuch  as  crofs  one  ano- 
ther. 

If  the  Soil  be  not  fo  rich  as  it 
fiiould  be,  you  may  amend  it  iu 
two  or  three  Years,  in  the  Win- 
ter^ by  opening  the  Earth  round 
about  the  Trees,  on  the  Outfide 
of  the  Ground  that  was  digg'd 
when  they  were  firft  planted 
there  ;  and  then  you  Ihould  fill 
up  the  Trenches  again  a  Month 
after  with  fome  proper  Manure, 
mixM  with  the  Mould  that  came 
out  of  them. 

Or  you  may  improve  the  Soil 
by  making  a  Trench  along  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Orchard,  and 
a  Gutter  down  to  every  Row  of 
Trees  ;  and  take  away  the  Turf 
round  about  each  Tree,  about 
the  Breadth  of  half  a  Yard  ;  and 
when  there  happens  a  rainy  Day, 
let  the  Draining  of  fome  Dung- 
hill that  lies  near,  be  let  down 
to  one  Row,  and  the  next  rainy 
Day  to  another  Row,  and  fo  on ; 
lb  that  each  Row  of  Trees  may 
have  three  or  four  of  thefe  Rc- 
frcfliments  in  a  IVinter, 

But  if  the  Orchard,  by  being 
level,  will  not  permit  of  this 
Method,  then  pour  two  or  three 
Pails  full  of  Water,  in  which 
Bung  has  been  fteepM,  into  the 
Places  where  the  Roots  were 
opened,  and  put  in  the  old 
Earth  again,  againft  the  Spring, 

He  recommends  the  White- 
ThorHj  as  the  bed  Fence  for  an 
Orchard,'  which  when  it  is 
grown  up,  may  be  plafli'd,  to 
prevent  Swine  or  Sheep  from 
creeping  through  it.  But  he  docs 
not  approve  of  dnylinoothf  quick 
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Fence ;  becaufe  their  Tops  and 
Roots,  when  grown,  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  Hedge  and  Fruit 
Trees. 

You  may  plant  two  Rows  of 
good  Hawthorn ,  and  a  dead 
Hedge  on  the  Outfide  of  the 
Ditch,  and  by  doing  this,  the 
Quickfct  will  grow  the  fafter  ; 
for  if  the  Hedge  be  upon  the 
Ditch,  It  will  be  apt  to  choak 
the  QtiicL 

If  there  be  an  old  Hedge  about 
an  Orchard,  it  fhould  be  well 
plafli'd,  the  Ditch  amended,  and 
all  the  Trees  on  the  Outfide  of 
the  Hedge  fhould  be  cut  down, 
except  on  the  North  and  Wefi 
Sides  ;  the  one  requiring  a  De- 
fence to  keep  the  Orchard  warm, 
and  the  other  a  Security  againfl: 
the  Autumn  Winds.  But  the 
South  and  Eafl  Sides  ought  to  be 
open,  to  admit  the  Sun's  Rays, 
for  the  Ripening  of  the  Fruit. 

Mr.  j;.  B.  The  x\uthor  of  the 
Hereford/hire  Orchards  enume- 
rates the  Benefits  of  Orchards, 
that  befidcs  their  Profit,  they 
fwceten  and  purify  the  ambient 
Air,  and  by  that  Means,  he 
thinks,  conduce  to  the  Health  , 
and  long  Life ,  for  which 
Hercfordihirc  has  been  famous  ; 
they  alfo  fence  their  Habita- 
tions and  Walks  from  the 
Strokes  of  WiAds  in  Winter, 
and  afford  Shade  and  Shelter  in 
the  Heat  of  Summer,  but  har- 
bour a  conftant  Aviary  of  fweet 
Singers  without   Wires. 

He   prefers   an  Orchard  that 
has   a    Situation    inclining    to- 
wards the  Norths  yet  he  thinks 
there  is  no  neet^WN  \.^  'o<i  \v\^^ 
in  that  Poiut  •,  fet  OtcV:^>:5.s'^wN^ 
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well  towards  the  North.  In 
like  manner  he  rather  approves 
of  a  Situation  towards  the  Eaft 
than  the  fFeJlj  altho'  the /T^ 
Wind  is  the  beft,  and  the  If^ef- 
tern  Sun  ripens  befl. 

The  Blafts  ufually  come  from 
the  full  South  ;  and  about  Noon 
time  of  the  Day,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  hurtful  Winds 
are  apt  to  gather  into  Chan- 
nels, upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  as  the  Streams,  of  Water 
do  :  And  it  is  found  by  yearly 
Experience,  that  one  Point  of 
Heaven,  at  a  Miles  Diftance,  is 
far  more  agreeable  or  hurtful 
than  another,  cither  by  Reafon 
of  neighbouring  Hills  and  Vales, 
or  fuch  as  are  at  a  Diftance,  or 
by  Reafon  of  Vapours  which  a- 
rife  from  the  Lakes,  moorifli 
Ground  or  Rivers,  which  are 
turn'd  into  Blafts  by  Frofts. 

It  IS  grown  into  a  Proverb  in 
Herefordjhire^  that  moift  Frofts, 
and  fuch  as  follow  Rain,  blaft, 
but  dry  Frofts  do  not ;  and 
dampy  Grounds  caufe"  flicb 
Frofts ,  that  in  other  Places 
would  be  dry  ones. 

Sometimes  in  a  Bottom  the 
Air  is  fo  clofe  pcnn'd  up,  and 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  fo  multi- 
ply'd  by  Reflcftion,  that  it  is 
apt  to  colleft  the  Southern  Blafts, 
as  in  a  Furnace  or  Oven  ;  and 
thefe  are  the  moft  frequent,  and 
moft  hurtful  to  the  nicer  Fruit, 
and  to  Hops. 

If  the  Ground  be  equable, 
that  is,  if  it  be  in  any  Propor- 
tion inclining  to  a  Level,  he 
thinks  it  is  pity  to  ftock  it  with 
J3.itural  Plants ;  Bat  that  the 
rjon^  expedite   Way  would   be 
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jto  fetCrab  Stocks  in  OSokr^  bf^ 
the  quincunx  order,  at  thirty 
Foot  Diftance  ;  and  the  next 
Spring,  after  they  have  ftoo4 
three  Years,  to  have  them  gtaftr 
ed  with  the  beft  Fruit,  by  an 
Artift. 

Thefe  Crab-Stocks  he  would 
not  have  to  be  above  the  Bigr 
nefs  of  a  Man's  Wrift ;  becaule 
if  they  are  bigger  they  will  not 
be  fo  apt  to  clofe  with  the 
Graft,  and  the  Rain  finding  a 
Hole,  will  be  apt  to  endanger 
the  Stock.  He  &ys,  it  is  a 
common  Cuftom  with  them  to 
fet  two  or  three  Grafts  upon 
the  plain  Stock,  which  Grafts 
for  Variety  Sake  might  be  dif- 
ferent, without  any  Hazard  or 
Damage. 

It  has  been  alfo  the  Cuftom 
with  them,  of  late,  for  one  on- 
ly Graft,  to  flope  the  Stock  ; 
and  they  think  this  is  the  more 
certain  Way  to  unite  the  Stock 
and  Graft  compleatly,  and  witl^ 
Expedition, 

If  the  Stocks  in  a  Nurfery 
be  as  fmall  as  Twigs,  he  ac- 
counts the  fureft  and  fpeedi- 
eft  Method  to  be  by  the  Joint 
Graft,  where  no  lefs  than  eight 
Sides  arc  engaged. 

If  the  Ground  be  very  une- 
qual, he  thinks  it  a  great  Charge 
and  a  Vanity  to  level  it ;  and  be- 
fides  the  Beauty  and  Refrefli- 
mcnt  of  a  Wildernefs,  an  In- 
equality may  be  better,  niore 
kind  and  more  fruitful,  than  an 
Equality,  and  of  a  Certainty, 
more  fit  for  Variety,  and  a 
Change  of  Scafons.  This  Ground 
is  the  fitteft  for  a  natural  Apple, 
Kvh\c\v  IS  vA^xxt^d^    maimed  or 
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woimded,  when  it  is  prevented )  in  good  Health,  and  bore  Fruit 


from  taking  its   natural  Courfe 
and  forced  into  order  ;   yet  he 


plentifully,  was  dcfirous  to  take 
them  along  with   him,  and  did 


would  not  plant  in  thofe  Bot-  it  in  the  following  Manner. 


toms  where  the  Water  cannot 
pais  away  :  The  Defcent  would 
be  beft  for  the  Situation  of  a 
natural  Apple. 

Clay  Land  binds  a  Tree  faf- 
tcr  from  the  Strokes  of  the 
Wind  ;  and  fandy  Land  haflens 
the  Growth  of  it. 

If  the  Cruft,  or  rich  Surface  of 
the  Earth  be  but  near  a  Foot  deep, 
he  is  of  Opinion,  it  is  fully  e- 
Dough  ;  becaufe  if  the  Surface 
be  deeper,  he  has  not  fcen  any  of 
his  Country  Stocks,  which  have 
been  fet  more  than  a  Foot  deep, 
except  they  are  large  Stocks, 
which  fliould  keep  their  former 
Depth. 

In  (locking  Ground,  if  you 
are  not  cert^n,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Ground,  he  approves 
of  Pears  and  Apples  alternately, 
which  will  afford  Beauty,  Pro- 
fit and  Variety ;  or  to  plant 
a  Winter  Apple  alternately  with 
a  Cyder  Apple.  As  for  Pears, 
they  grow  a  great  while  before 
they  tike  up  much  Room  ;  and 
when  a  grafted  Apple  is  decayed, 
for  the  generality  the  Pear-Trees 
begin  to  be  in  PcrfeQion. 

Every  Orchard,  with  them, 
is  commonly  fenced  from  the 
North  and  North-Eaft  Winds, 
with  Rows  of  Elms. 

Mr.  Bradley  informs  us,  that 
one  of  his  Acquaintance  having 
occafion  to  remove  about  a  Mile 
from  his  former  Habitation  , 
where  he  had  an  Orchard  of 
Apple  and  Pear  Trees  of  twen- 


He  opened  Trenches  about 
the  Root  of  his  Trees  in  A''*- 
vember^  and  at  the  fame  Time 
made  Holes  for  them  in  his 
new  Situation  ;  which  Holes 
were  big  enough  to  receive  them 
with  Clods  of  Earth  about  their 
Roots.  And  foon  after,  the 
Frofls  having  fo  fuflSciently  har- 
dened the  Earth  about  their 
Roots,  he  raifcd  his  Trees  out 
of  the  Ground,  with  Levers; 
without  breaking  any  of  the 
Earth  from  them,  and  carried 
them  on  Sledges  to  his  new 
Orchard,  where  they  were  plant- 
ed without  doling  any  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  till  it  began  to 
thaw,  and  then  he  filled  up  the 
Trenches,  and  trod  down  the 
new  Earth  very  clofe ;  and  a 
Month  after,  prun'd  ofl'  one 
third  Part  of  their  Boughs,  to 
make  Amends  for  the  Part  of 
Roots  that  they  had  loft ;  and 
the  next  Summer  he  had  a  good 
Parcel  of  Fruit  upon  them. 

22.   O  R  I  E  N  T^ 

QRIENt  fxzviifics  the  Eaft. 
25.  Oriental. 
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R  I  E  Nt  A  L    (ignificv 

Eaflern, 


24.    Orient  Equinoctial. 

ORIENT    EQUINOC^ 
TlAL  is  that  Point  of  tte 


ty  Years  Growth,   which  were]  Horizon    \\\^    S\xw    t&^  \i.^<3^^ 


or: 

when  it  enters  the  Signs  of  Aries 
and  Libra. 

ay.  Oriekt  JEstival. 


RIENT  MSriVAL    is 
the  SummeT'Eafl.  or  North- 
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26.   Orient  Hybernal. 

QRIENT  HrBERNAL 
^  is  the  IVinter-Eaft^  or  South- 
Eaji. 

27.   O  R  N  I  T  H  O  G  A  L  O  N,   or 

Star^-  Flower. 

ORNITHOGALO  N  is 
derived  of  the  Greek  'OfwOo- 
yaxof^  which  lignifies  Hefts- 
Milk^  or  as  Marcellus  will  have  it, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Whitenefs  of 
its  Flowers,  which  refembles  the 
Whitenefs  of  Milk. 

Defcriptsofg,']  This  Plant  from 
its  Root  (hoots  forth  long,  nar- 
row, creeping  Leaves  ;  from  the 
Midft  of  thefe,  rifes  a  Stalk  a 
Foot  and  half  high,  adorn-d  at 
the  Top  with  fcveral  Pedicles  or 
Foot-Stalks,  in  the  Form  of  an 
Umbrello,  bearing  Flowers  con- 
fiding of  fix  Leaves,  difpos'd  in 
a  round  Form.  In  the  Middle 
grows'  a  Chive,  which  Jbccomes 
a  roundifh  Fruit,  divided  into 
three  Cells,  fill'd  with  little, 
roundifh,  if  lack  Seeds. 

f^arieties.']  There  are  of  it  fc- 
veral Sorts  : 

The  Great  Ornitho^^aloK^  bear- 
ing a  v:kite  Flower ,  hanging 
down  like  the  Tops  of  Fennel : 

The  Or/^itho^alo^  with  a  bluifi^ 
\  Jrlowcr  : 
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The    Arabian    Omitbogafpn^ 
which  is  a  Sort  of  Hyacitab. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  fcarccft, 
and  there  are  of  different  Colours 
of  them ;  as,  the  dirty  colourpd, 
the  greenip  white^  and  ti^Q  pale 
blue. 

This  Plant  is  multiply'd  by 
Bulbs,  which  are  very  plenti- 
ful. It  delights  in  an  Earth 
compos'd  of  two  thirds  Mould, 
and  one  third  of  light  Earth, 
full  of  Salts,  fuch  as  certain 
blackip  Sands.  The  Bulbs  are 
to  be  planted  two  Inches  deep  in 
September^  and  well  watered,  as 
Occafion  requires.  They  came 
originally  from  the  Indies^  and 
therefore  require  a  Sunny  Ex- 
pofure  ;  and  therefore  do  better  • 
in  Pots,  than  the  open  Ground, 
for  the  Sake  of  Removing  fix)m 
Place  to  Place.  They  are  lenfi- 
ble  of  the  Cold,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  ihelter'd  in  the  Greeii- 
houfe.  It  will  not  bear  to  be 
often  tranfplanted ;  but  whenever 
that  is  done,  you  muft  ftay  *til! 
its  Flower  is  quite  paft,  and  its 
Seed  ripe  ;  and  then  being  trans- 
planted, it  will  fhoot  forth  nevjr 
Roots.   • 

28.  Ossicle. 

r\SSIC LE^  among  Bota»iflsj 
^  fignifies  the  Stone  of  a  Qherry^ 

19.  Osiers. 

r\SIERS  like  the  mth^ 
^  Sallow  and  IVillov)^  are  raised 
either  by  Cuttings  ftuek  in  the 
Ground,  or  large  Truncheons 
eight  or  ten  Foot  long  :  When 
» the^  ipwt  i\\di  ^is  QXiX.  ^tft^  \ou 
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muft  rub  off  all  the  under  Buds, 
leaving  only  a  few  near  the  Top 
to  dra^  up  the  Sap. 

IFay  of  Propagation,  ^c.  ] 
They  may  alio  be  rais'd  o£  Seeds, 
but  as  they  feldom  come  to  be 
ripe  in  Englandj  and  the  other 
Ways  of  Raifing  them  being 
ealy,  the  Raifing  them  by  Seeds 
is  feldom  pradifed,  no  more 
than   that  of  Raifing  them  by 

The  Ofier  grows  befl  in  the 
moifieft  Lands,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  overflowed  with  the  Tides, 
and  left  dry  at  the  Ebb. 

ITie  befl  Seafon  to  tranfplant 
ftem^  and  lop  them,  is  in  Feiru- 

S,  juft  before  the  Sap  begins  to 
f,  efpecially  if  you  defign  to 
nufc  by  Cuttings  or  Truncheons^ 
thofe  Cuttings  being  accounted 
beft  which  grow  neareft  the 
Root. 


30.   Oviparous. 

r\VIP  A  ROUS  lignifies 
^  that  breeds  by  Eggs  or 
Spawn. 

31.    The  Oxe-Eye,    or 

BUPHTHALMON. 

'THIS  Plant  is  callM  Buph- 
^  thalmon,  from  Ba^  an  Oxe, 
and  o^SaAyuoff  an  Ese,  Gr. 

Defcription,']  This  Plant  from 
its  Root  fhoots  forth  prctry  high 
Stalks,  and  large,  long,  fpread- 
ing  Leaves,  indented  as  it  were 
by  Pairs,  round  the  Edges ;  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow 
Flowers  in  Rays,  whofc  Disk  is 
composM  of  feveral  Rounds  of 
hcsiycs,  in  the  Shape  of  Gutters, 
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at  a  Diflance  one  from  another, 
and  whofe  Crowns  are  composed 
of  half  Rounds,  refling  on  the 
Embryos,  and  contained  in  a 
fcaly  Cup.  Thefe  Embryos  in 
Time  grow  to  be  fquare,  and 
very  final  1  Seeds. 

IVay  of  Propagation,  ^c."]  The 
Way  of  Multiplying  thefe  Plants 
is  by  their  Seed  and  their  RootSy 
fplit  to  Pieces.  The  Multiply- 
ing Chem  by  Seeds  is  tedious,  and 
not  much  prafiifed ;  that  by 
Roots  is  much  quicker. 

They  will  grow  in  any  fort  of 
Earth  ;  fplit  the  Roots,  and  fet 
them,  and  give  them  Water  im- 
mediately after  Planting.  Plant 
three  Inches  deep  in  the  Earth,  and 
Span  a  Diftance  cither  from  one 
another,  or  from  any  other  Plants 
in  the  fame  Borders. 
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1.  Paled. 

PALED     FLOfTERS 
are  fuch  as   have  Leave? 
fet    about    a    Head ,    or 
Thrum. 

2.  Palms. 

PAL  MS  are  the  white  Buds 
of  Sallows,    or  Willows, 
which  come  before  the  Leaf. 

3.   Panicle. 


PANICLE^    ^  ^ol\.  YIvoA. 

of  WOoWN  B^^^^   0\i.^\vv5Ci 
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the  Seeds  of  fome  Plants  hang 
down. 

4.     P  A  N  S  I  E  S. 

Variety  and  Defcriftion.'] 

TH  E  Stems  of  this  Plant 
are  apt  to  creep .  on  the 
Ground.  The  Leaves  are  part- 
ly round  and  partly  oblong. 
The  Stems  branch  out  into 
Boughs,  at  the  Top  of  which 
grow  the  Flowers  compofed  of 
five  Leaves,  bearing  a  Cup  di- 
vided into  five  Parts,  and  are 
accounted  a  Species  of  Violets. 
The  Flowers  are  of  three  Co- 
lours, white ^  z  yellow  furple^  and 
blue.  When  the  Flowers  fall, 
there  fucceeds  a  Fruit,  which 
refembles  a  Shell,  full  of  finall 
Seeds. 

fVay  of  increajing^  Ss?^-]  This 
Plant  is  increafed  by  Seed^  fown 
as  thin  as  may  be,  in  Beds, 
and  when  it  is  grown  high 
enough  to  be  trdufplanted,  we 
put  it  into  Pots  ,  compofed 
of  half  Mould,  and  half  Kitch- 
en Garden  Earth,  well  skreen- 
cd ;  and  water  it  after  Planting, 
which  is  all  the  Culture  it  re- 
quires. 
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is  ufally  larger  than  the  refl^  and 
is  ereded  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Flower,  and  called  by  Botawifis^ 
zVexillum.  The  Plants  which 
have  thefe  Flowers,  are  of  the 
leguminous  Kinds,  as  Pcas^  Vct^ 
chesy  ^c. 

6.  P  APPOSE. 


TijIPPOSE  fignifies  cov^cd 
■"^  with  a  Pafiyy  or  a  Ibft,  light 
Down. 


5.  Papilionaceous. 

-pAP  ILK)  NACEOUS 

^  Flower  is  a  Flower  of  fome 
Plants  which  reprefents  fome- 
thing  of  the  Figure  of  a  But- 
terfly^ with  its  Wings  difphy'd  ; 
and  in  fuch  the  Petala^  or  Flow- 
er Leaves,  are  always  of  a  di- 
form  Figure.  They  arc  four  in 
N'umbcr,  but  joined  together  at 
?  Extreimtics.     One  of  thefe 


7.  Pappus. 

TiAPPUS  is  a  foft  light 
■''  Down,  which  grows  out  of 
the  Seeds  of  fome  Plants,  fuch 
as,  Thiftles,  Dandelion,  Hawk- 
weed,  ^c.  and  which  buoys 
them  up  fo  in  the  Air,  that  they 
may  be  blown  any  where  about 
with  the  Wind. 

8.  Parasitical  Plants. 

pARASmCAL  PLANTS  are 
■*-  fuch  as  are  increafed  by  the 
Stock  of  others, 

9.  Parsley. 


'pHERE  are  two  Sorts  of  this 
Herb,  the  common  and  the 
curled :  They  are  multiply'd  by 
Seeds.^  fown  pretty  thick  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Frofts  are  o- 
ver,  in  good ,  well  dung'd 
Ground,  that  is  moift,  or  clfe 
it  (hould  be  watered.  It  will 
bear  any  moderate,  but  not  vio- 
lent cold,  and  then  it  is  con- 
venient to  defend  it  by  fome 
,  coventv^  ?to\"v\  \\..    To  make  it 

\  produce    ^OOi  "SvQQVS    \X.  \S   \Nfc- 
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Cefiary  to  thin  it  in  the  Beds  or  j 
Borders,   where  it  is  fown,  and 
to  give  it  very  good  watering 
ia  hot  Weather.    The  Leaves 
being  cut,  Ihoot  out  new  ones 
like  Sorrel.    The  fecond  Year 
after  it  is  fown  it  produces  Seeds 
which  are  of  a  greeniOi  grey  Co- 
lour,  a    little  bending    inward 
on    one    Side,    and    all    over 
ilreak'd  from  one   End  to  the 
other.    They  are  gathered  in  Au- 
gt^and  September. 

10.  Stone  Parsley. 

IT  is  ordered  the  (ame  Way  as 
*■  Alexander^  which   fee. 

11.  Royal  Parsley. 

befmption.']  TT  H  E  Leaves  of 

•■-  this  Plant,  fays 
Monf.  Uger^  fpnng  from  the 
Root,  and  are  like  the  Leaves 
of  Parfley  ;  out  of  the  midft  of 
the  Leaves  arifes  a  Stem  about 
a  Foot  high,  on  the  Top  of 
which  grow  Flowers  of  a  zubite 
or  yellow  Colour,  compoled  of 
five  Flowers  together,  difpofed 
like  thofe  of  the  Lilac ^  and  fal- 
ling down  like  the  Tops  of  Fen- 
nel. 

IVay  of  Propagation^  ^c.  ] 
Thefe  Plants  are  multiplyed 
by  fpHtting  the  Roocs  which 
are  joined  together  by  fmall  Fi- 
bres, which  are  to  be  planted 
three  Inches  deep,  in  a  ftrong 
moid  Ground ;  or  if  the  Ground 
be  not  of  that  Quality,  that  De- 
feft  muft  be  made  up  by  con- 
ftant  waterings. 

It  will  continue  three  Years, 
And  then  it  mud  be  t^ken   up. 
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and  the  Stock,  it  has  produced^ 
being  removed  from  it,  will 
ferve  to  propagate  it.  It  re- 
quires but  a  moderate  Heat,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  planted 
in  Places  much  expofed  to  the 
Sun. 

12.  Parnassus. 

Defcription.  ]  TP  H I  S  Plant  is 

■*•  thus  defcrib'd 
by  Monf.  Liger.  From  its  Root 
it  fhoots  forth  Leaves  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Fiolet,  (licking  to 
long  Stalks  of  a  reddijh  Colour. 
From  the  Midft  of  the  Leaves 
arife  Stalks  of  a  Foot  high,  {len- 
der, but  ftrong  ;  at  the  Bottom 
of  each  of  which  is  a  Leaf,  with- 
out a  Stalk,  which  enibraces 
them ;  at  the  Top  a  Flower  like 
a  kofe,  compos'd  of  fcveral  un- 
equal Leaves,  and  all  of  them 
fring'd,  and  plac'd  in  a  Round. 
Out  of  the  Midft  of  the  Flower 
arifes  a  Chive,  which  becomes 
a  membranous  Fruit,  fomething 
of  an  oval  Figure,  having  but 
one  Seed-Veffcl  fill'd  with  Seeds 
which  ftick  to  the  Placenta  or 
Cake,  which  is  generally  fquare. 

Jf^ay  of  Muhiplying,']  It  is  an 
annual  Plant,  and  multiply'd  by 
Seed^  which  is  to  be  fown  thin, 
in  the  Month  of  March  \  it  loves 
a  greafy  Soil,  and  moift  Places. 
It  muft  be  defended  from  the 
Cold,  by  the  Help  of  Glaffes, 
Straw,  or  Skrcens  of  Straw. 

When  it  is  planted  in  Pots  or 
Cafes,  the  Earth  in  them  ftiould 
be  two  Thirds  of  fubftantial 
Kitchin-Gardon  Stuff',  and  one 
Third  Mo\iV4  mvild^  ^Oi\  x.^^^- 
thcr. 
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134   Parsnips. 

A  R  E  a  large,  fweet,  and  very 
•"•  nourifliing  Root.  They  are 
propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in 
March^  in  a  rich,  mellow,  well- 
ordered  Soil,  where  the  Roots 
will  become  very  large ;  but 
fliould  not  be  eaten  'till  the 
Frofts  have  entred  the  Ground. 
The  Plants  will  appear  above 
Ground  in  about  three  Weeks 
Time  ;  and  when  they  have  been 
up  about  a  Month,  they  fliould 
be  hough'd,  leaving  the  Space  of 
about  five  or  fix  Inches  between 
each  Plant.  The  Tops  (hould 
be  trodden  down  when  they  are 
grown  to  any  Bignefs  ;  and  by 
that  Means  the  Roots  will  grow 
the  bigger.  Radipes  may  be 
fown  among  them,  which  in  a- 
bout  forty  Days  may  be  drawn 
off;  or  Spinach^  which  will  be 
fit  to  cut  before  the  Parfnifs  be- 
gin to  fpread.  After  they  have 
been  hough'd  the  firft  Time, 
keep  them  as  clean  of  Weeds  as 
you  can.  When  you  have  rais'd 
them  toward  Winter^  you  may 
take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in 
Sand  to  keep  them.  And  the 
faireft  may  be  kept  for  Seed,  or 
elfe  the  faireft  and  oldeft  of  the 
Tops  of  thofc  Seeds  may  be 
caken  in  Summer ,  and  fown, 
whereby  the  fiircft  Roots  may 
be  procur'd. 

14-  Parterre. 

A    Parterre  is  a  level  Divifion 
of  Ground,  which   for  the 
^o/l  Part  fnces  the  Sonth^  and 
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generally  fiirnifli'd  with  Greenr^ 
Flowers^  i^c.  There  are  fcveral 
Sorts  of  Parterres^  as  Bowling* 
Green,  or  Plain  Parter^es^  and 
Parterres  of  Embroidery^  £3?^. 
Plain  Parterres  are  more  beauti- 
ful in  England,  than  in  any  other 
Country,  by  Reafon  of  the  Ex- 
cellency of  our  Turf,  and  that 
Decency  and  unaffeSed  Simpli- 
city that  it  affords  to  the  Eye  of 
the  Speflator.  Others  are  cut 
into  Shell  and  Scroll  Work^ 
with  Sand' Alleys  between  them, 
which  are  the  fineft  Parterre-- 
Works  efteem'd  in  England. 

Of  the  General  Profortibn  rf 
Parterres i  ]  An  Oblong  oif 
Long  Square,  is  accounted  the 
moft  proper  Figure  for  a  Par- 
terre ;  becaufe,  by  the  Rules  of 
PerfpeSive,  or  the  natural  Dc- 
clenfion  of  the  vifual  Rays  in 
Opticks,  a  Long  Square  finks  al- 
moft  to  a  Square  ;  and  an  exad 
Square  appears  much  lefs  than  in 
Reality  it  is  :  Therefore  a  Par- 
terre fliould  not  be  lefs  than 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad ; 
Twice  and  Half  is  accounted  a 
very  good  Proportion,  and  very 
rarely  is  three  Times  exceeded. 
As  to  the  Breadth  of  a  Parterre^ 
it  is  to  take  its  Dimenfions  from 
the  Breadth  of  the  Front  of  the 
Houfe  ;  if  it  be  not  above  an 
Hundred  Foot,  it  is  too  narrow ; 
and  if  the  Front  be  two  Hun- 
dred Foot,  the  Parterre  mud  be 
of  the  fame  Breadth. 

Mr.  Switzer  tells  us,  He  looks 
upon  it  a  Fault  in  Defigncrs  to 
make  their  P^r/^rr^j  too  broad^ 
and  that  makes  them  appear  too 
(hort ;    when    nothing  is  more 


^^  Front  of  an  Houfe,  and  is\p\cafitv^  to  x^x^t^^  >Jcc5s\acou- 
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^ded  regular  Condu£t  and 
View,  as  foon  as  a  Perfon  goes 
out  of  a  Houfe  or  Building ;  and 
a  forward  direS  View  is  the 
beft,  whether  it  be  either  Par- 
terre or  Lawn^  or  any  other  o- 
pcn  Space,  either  two,  three  or 
fourfold  to  the  Width.  And 
therefore  he  thinks  thefe  Defigns 
may  juftly  be  found  Fault  with, 
when  at  the  immediate  Entrance 
into  the  Garden,  the  Noblenefs  of 
the  View  is  marred^  the  Angle 
of  Sight  broke  and  confufed  ; 
and  indeed  all  that  is  valuable  in 
Opticks  underv'alued. 

He  is  of  Opinion,  that  Par- 
terres are  generally  made  too 
large^  and  by  that  means  a  great 
Expence  caufed,  while  at  the 
fime  time,  Wood,  and  confe- 
quently  Shade,  the  moft  valu- 
^le  of  any  Parts  of  a  Garden,  are 
very  much  diminiflied* 

And  that  whereas  there  ought 
to  be  a  Terrafs  Walk  on  each 
fide  the  Parterre  for  an  Eleva- 
tion proper  for  View,  one  fliould 
never  make  the  Flat  of  a  P/^r- 
terre  between  Terrafi  Walk  and 
Terrafs  Walk,  above  three  hun- 
dred Foot ;  nor  can  it  well  be 
made  lefs  than  an  hundred  and 
forty,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
Foot,  and  then  the  Length  at 
twice  and  an  half  the  Breadth, 
would  be  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty Foot,  which  he  reckons  would 
be  a  hahdfome  Proportion. 

As  to  the  adorning  or  fur- 
nifhing  thefe  Parterres^  either 
plain  or  wirh  Embroidery  ;  it  de- 
pends much  upon  the  Size  and 
Form  of  ;  and  therefore  muft 
be  left  to  the  Judgment  and 
Fancy  of  the  Dedgncc, 
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IJ.  Pasqueflower,  ot 
Pulsatilla. 

DefcripioH.  ]  T^  H  I  S    Plant 

•'■  from  its  Stem 
(hoots  out  long  Leaves,  like 
thofc  of  Sage,  all  over  hairy  ; 
from  the  midft  of  which  rife 
Stalks  divided  into  fcvcral  Bran- 
ches very  full  of  Hair.  At  the 
End  of  thefe  Branches  grow 
Flowers  either  red  or  white^  and 
difposM  like  thofe  of  Pinks. 
When  thefe  Flowers  fall,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  Fruits  Con- 
taining roundifli  Seeds,  and  of  a 
grcyiih  Colour. 

iVay  of  Propagation^  ^c.  It 
it  a  hardy  Plant,  is  incrcafcd 
either  by  its  Roots^  or  fown  in 
hot  Beds,  This  Sort  is  red^  for 
the  white  one  is  increafed  only 
by  Seeds^  which  are  to  be  fown 
in  Marcb^  and  cultivated  like 
other  Flowers  fown  in  the  fame 
Month. 

Thofe  that  are  increafcd  by 
Slip  taken  from  the  Root,  are 
to  be  planted  three  Inches  deep 
in  the  JEarth,  and  then  to  be  wa- 
tered. 

\6   Passionflower,  or 
Grenadille. 

Defcripion.  ]  TP  H I S  Plant  fs 

"■*  thus  defcribed 
by  Monf.  Liger.  It  fhoots  out 
very  long  Branches,  itiuch-  like 
thofe  of  a  Vine,  creeping  on  the 
Ground,  if  they  find  dothing  to 
lay  hold  on  to  fupport  them  ; 
they  are  flender,  and  hw^  GUC- ' 
pcrs,  with  whicVv  tV\e^  c\v\v^^* 
every  thing  t\ve^.  tcvc^x  v«  \<«i.>  ^"^5^ 
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Summer,  and  fo  hardly,  ttiat  the 
moft  fevere  Frofts  of  Our  Cli- 
mate will  not  deftroy  the  Roots, 
altho',  perhaps,  the  riant  has  pe- 
rifhed  above  Ground  to  all  Ap- 
pearance ;  that  in  the  laft  hard 
Froft  he  began  to  defpair  of  two 
very  large  Plants,  which  flood 
abroad  and  were  even  cut  down 
to  the  Ground  without  Hope 
of  Recovery  ;  but  the  May  fol- 
lowing there  fprang  up  above 
fifty  fmall  Plants  from  each 
Root,  only  from  the  Fibres 
which  remained. 

Monf.    Liger  lays,    that  this 
Plant  is  a  very  ill  Neighbour, 
.  becaufe  the  Roots  are  much  giv- 
'  en  to  rove ;    therefore  he    di- 
■  reft's  to  plant  it  in  Pots,  or  if  it 
*  be   fct  in   Borders  to  make  a 
Square  of  Brick  or  Tiles,  about 
each  Root,  at  lea  ft  a  Foot  wide, 
■.  and  becaufe  the  Roots  multiply 
'  at  a  great  Rate,  he  advifes  to  di- 
vide them  every  Year,  and  to 
replant  them  feparately. 

As  to  the  Culture  of  this 
Plant,  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  he  has 
leam'd  by  a  Letter  that  was 
fliewed  him  from  the  IVefl  Indies 
that  It  was  an  Inhabitant  of 
fwampy  Places  ;  and  therefore  in 
order  to  its  bearing  Fruit,  muft 
te  planted  in  very  moift  and  cool 
Places,  where  it  may  be  conti- 
nually fupplyM  with  Water  : 
And  that  at  Mr.  Green's^  a  ve- 
ry curious  Nurfery  Man's  at 
Brentford^  he  has  feen  a  Tree 
with  above  three  hundred  ripe 
Fruits  v.pon  it.  The  Fruit  were 
"  in  Shape  and  Colour  like  Le- 
^o»s  fJlcd  With  a  beautiful  red 
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difagreeable  Tafte.  This  Trefe 
was  planted  in  Cow  Dung,  and 
from  Time  to  Time,  the  Place 
about  it  reneyi^  with  the  ikne 
cooling  SoiK 

But  he  fays,  the  fargeft  Fruit 
of  this  Plant,  that  he  had  ever 
feen,  was  fome  fent  to  the 
Royal  Society^  by  a  Gehtlemafl, 
dwelling,  as  he  thinks,  in  the 
^Tejt  of  England,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Method  of  raifing 
them.  He  had  a  large  Tree  a- 
gainft  one  Side'  of  his  Houfc, 
which  happened  to  grow  over 
at  Drain  that  went  from  the  Kit* 
chen,  and  lay  fo  Shallow,  that 
the  Roots  of  the  Tree  found 
their  Way  into  it,  and  the  Tree 
then  began  to  produce  Fruit. 

Mr.  IVhitmtl  at  Hoxton  has 
now  a  new  Sort  of  Paffion- 
Tree,  the  like  of  which,  he  fiys, 
he  has  never  feen  before,  which 
bears  Fruit  very  well  upon  finall 
Plants,  in  Pots,  fome  of  which 
are  full  of  Fruit. 


17.  The  Peach  Tree. 

TT  H  E  Peach  feems  to  have 
•■•  taken  its.  Name  in  Englip 
from  the  French^  Pefche,  and 
the  Latin  Call  it  Malum  Perfi- 
cum,  as  tho'  the  Plant  was  ori* 
ginally  a  Native  of  Perjia. 

A  Peach  is  one  of  the  moft 
delicious  G^den  Fruits,  if  the 
Nature  of  it  be  well  underftood, 
and  it  be  managM  withDifcrction. 
It  is  therefore  worth  the  While  to 
examine  into  the  feveral  Ways 
of  Management  of  it ;  and  al- 
fo  feveral  Varieties  of  them. 


Pulp  and  Seeds  J   like  the  Fruit  \    TW  i\v^t^  \%  ?l  ^ea.t  Varie 
of  a   Pomegramte^    and    of  uo't^  ottVvrav^  ^^X  ^  X'ax'j^^  Gcax^^ 
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iboald  not  be  without  all  of  the 
beft  Sorts,  becaufe  they  ripen 
at  different  Seafons  beginning 
about  the  Middle  of  Juhc^  and 
continue  to  afford  Fruit  till  No- 
vember :  But  if  a  Garden  be 
final],  a  Perfon  may  chufe  his 
Fruit,  and  pleafe  his  Tafte,  out 
of  the  following  Catalogue,  by 
examining  the  Description  of  e* 
very  Sort. 

The  French  being  very  much 
bent  upon  Cultivating  fea- 
cbes ;    they    have  propagated  a 

Seat  Number,  out  of  which 
efe  mentioned  In  the  fol- 
lowing Lift  are  accounted  the 
foeft  Sorts. 

T.H^hc  Admirable,  Thxs  Peach 
takes  its  Name,  as  well  for  its 
Beauty  and  Goodnefs,  as  from 
its  large  Fruit ;  it  is  very  red^ 
and  almoft  round  ;  the  Flcfh  of 
it  is  good  tafted,  and  very  melt- 
ing. 

2.  The  Alberge.  This  Fruit  is 
pf  a  middle  Size,  a  little  flat,  is 
yelhw  both  without  and  within, 
has  an  excellent  Flavour,  but  a 
finall  Stone,  and  is  coloured  with 
a  reddijhpurple  Colour. 

3.  The  Red  Alberge.  This 
Fruit  is  more  flat  than  the  for- 
mer ;  the  Flelh  is  vfhite^  but  not 
fo  well  tailed  as  the  former. 

4.  The  Purple  Alberge.  This 
Fruit  is  fomewhat  fmall ;  It  is  of 
a  brovjnifo  purple  Colour,  it  is 
more  rare  than  the  other  two 
preceeding  Alberges  ;  but  it  is  not 
jTo  good  as  the  yellow^  which  is 
an  excellent  Peach. 

5.  The  Andslly  Peach.  This 
is  fomething  like  the  Perfian 
Peach  without,  is  white  within, 
?ery  Iftrge,  foypd  .^d  iL^Qx), 
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6.  The  Apricock  Peachy  which 
is  by  fome  caird  the  Scandalian 
Peach :  There  are  of  this  two 
Sorts,  the  one  rough-coated  and 
yellow ;  the  other  Cnooth  and 
velveted,  and  of  a  reM/h  Co- 
lour, and  both  of  them  round  : 
They  may  be  raised  from  the 
Stone,  and  will  bear  and  ripen 
well,  either  in  Standards  or 
Dwarfs.  . 

7.  The  Avanty  pr  Early 
musked  Peach.  The  Fruit  is 
fmall  and  whlte^  but  the  Juice 
is  very  fweet :  The  IVce  is  a 
great  Bearer,  but  is  very  fubjefl 
to  be  invaded  by  Psfmires, 

8.  The  Belfcgard.  It  is  .a 
good  Peachj  but  comes  a  little 
late  ;  it  is  fair,  large  and  round, 
and  has  but  very  little  red  within 
or  without. 

9.  The  Belle  de  Fitry;  is  a 
very  large  Fruit,  flat,  flefhy  and 
full  of  Knobs,  rich,  juicy,  and 
very  red  towards  the  Stone  ;  the 
Stone  is  very  fmall,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  late  Peach.  It  is  fo 
very  like  the  Nivette  Peachy  that 
fome  Perfons  take  it  to  be  the 
feme  :  But  Mr.  Bradley  is  of 
Opinion,  that  it  Is  the  Female 
of  the  great  y  white  ^  monjlrous 
Pavy^  being  both  pretty  much 
alike,  and  alfo  comes  at  the  (am^ 
Time  :  It  is  like  the  Admirable 
as  to  Its  Roundnefs,  which  is 
white  both  within  and  without ; 
but  the  Belle  de  Vitry  is  of  s| 
brownijh  red^  and  velveted. 

10.  Tht  Double  Blojfom  Peach, 
This  Peach  IS  more  c(leemed 
for  the  Sake  of  Its  Flower  than 
its  Fruit ;  tho*  the  Fruit  is  larg^ 
and  fair ;   but  It  feldqca  beat^^ 
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and  therefore  is  rather  a  Curiofity 
than  a  good  Peach. 

11.  The  Bourdin^  is  a  Fruit 
that  is  large  and  flefhy,  of  a  mid- 
dling Size,  and  pretty  red  m  Co- 
lour ;  it  has  a  very  rich  Flavour 
like  the  Perfian  Peach.  This 
Fruit  is  in  good  Efteein  ;  bears 
better  Fruit  in  Stindards  or 
Dwarfs,  than  againft  a  Wall, 
and  is  alfb  a  great  Bearet. 

ii.Tht  White  Brugnon.  This 
Peach  is  finely  fpotted  with  red'y 
and  will  very  much  improve  by 
lying  by  fome  Time  before  it  is 
eaten.  It  is  a  very  good  Fruit, 
becomes  tender  and  melting  by 
lying  ;  but  is  one  of  thofe  that 
ripen  late. 

13.  The  Ctipucjfte^peach.  The 
Fruit  is  a  little  longifli ;  it  is  an 
early  one  and  large,  and  very 
well  tafted ;  it  was  raisM  from 
the  Stone  of  an  ei2rly  Peach,  and 
has  pafs'd  through  fuch  a  Change 
in  its  Fruit,  that  it  has  exceeded. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  he  finds 
that  a  Change '  of  this  Kind  is 
common  to  Peaches  which  are 
rais'd  from  the  Stone  ;  the  Stone 
of  a  Peach  fbmetimcs  producing 
a  Pavy,  and  the  Stone  of  a  Pavy 
bringing  a  Plant  bearing  a  Peach. 
The  Pavics  are  hard  flelh'd,  and 
the  Peaches  are  melting. 

1 4-  The  Chancellor  -peachy 
took  its  Name  from  Chancellor 
Sequier,  m  whofe  Gardens,  in 
France,  it  firft  took  its  Birth  ;  it 
is  of  the  Tribe  of  the  ChevercuJVs, 
but  is  the  beft  and  largeft  of  them 
all ;  it  was  produced  trom  a  Stone 
of  the'common  Chevereufe  -peach, 
and  has  been  brought  to  ripen  its 
Frijft  very  well  ia  the  Gardens 
id. 
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15.  The  Cherry-peach,  is  noh& 
of  the  beft  ;  the  Colour  is  red, 
the  Flefli  is  a  little  dry  and  hard. 

16.  La  Belle  Chevere fife,  is  ii 
pretty  large  Fruit,  longifli,  of  a 
h-'tght  red  Colour  ;  the  Juice  1$ 
of  a  delicate  fweet,  the  Tree  is 
a  very  good  Bearer,  and  has  ft- 
veral  Varieties  in  its  Tribe. 

17.  The  common  Peachy  is 
round,  very  white,  and  velveted. 
It  is  a  Sort  of  Baftard  Magdalen, 
raisM  from  the  Stone.  If  it  grows 
in  very  light  Ground,  it  is  a  very 
well  tafted  Fruit  ;  but  if  in 
ftrong  Lands,  the  Flefli  will  be 
green  and  bitter^  It  will  arrive 
at  Pcrfcdion  without  the  Help 
of  a  Wall,  and  is  a  great  Bearer. 
Some  French  Gardeners  call  it 
the  Pefche  de  Corbeil,  that  is, 
the  Basket-peach. 

18.  The  Dreufel-peacb,  is  in 
Form  rather  long  than  round  ; 
the  Flefli  or  Pulp  is  in  Colour 
almoft  red,  whence  the  French 
call  it  the  Bloody-peach ;  the  Skin 
is  velveted,  arid  well  coloured  ; 
it  is  dry,  but  very  agreeable. 

19.  The  Italian  -  peach,  is  a 
Sort  of  Chevereufe,  but  a  little 
larger.  It  has  fome  of  the  Qua- 
lities of  the  Peach  which  the 
French  call  la  Pefche  de  Pan  ; 
but  is  a  little  more  pointed,  and 
is  an  excellent  Fruit. 

26.  The  Red  Magdalen.  The 
Fruit  of  this  is  not  fo  large  as 
that  of  the  M'^hite  Magdalen  ;  but 
the  Flefli  or  Pulp  is  rather  more 
delicious  than  that,  and  it  bears 
better  than  the  other  Magdalen^ 
peaches. 

21.   The  If "hite  Magdalen,     if 

I  it  grows  in  good  Ground,  is  a 
ver^  lar^^  ¥tuv^,  \]WX\>  ^ddoni 
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terkM  with  redy  and  is  one  of 
the  bed  Peaches  commonly 
growing  in  Englifi  Gardens  ;  it 
18  very  full  of  a  high  flavoured 
Juice,  that  melts  in  the  Mouth 
freely.  There  is  one  of  this 
Sort,  which  is  called  the  Masked 
"MagdaleHy  the  Flavour  of  which 
is  richer  than  the  reft.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  often  infefted  with 
PiJhtireSy  and  is  apt  to  drop  its 
Fruit;  and  this  is  common  to  moft 
high  tafted  Fruits.  Thefe  Trees 
bloflbm  early  ;  and  therefore,  if 
you  would  have  a  good  Crop, 
they  ought  to  be  skreen'd  from  the 
Severity  of  the  Weather,  while 
they  are  in  Bloflbm. 

12.  The  MnioTt-peachy  is  of 
the  "Magdalen  Kind,  in  Form  ra- 
ther flat  than  round,  is  a  pretty 
large  Fruit,  and  is  well  coloured 
both  within  and  without,  is  well 
tafted,  very  juicy  ;  and  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  beft  Sort  of 
Peaches, 

a}.  The  Narbonne-^peach  is  a 
very  large  and  greenijh  Fruit ; 
the  Flefli  of  it  is  a  little  dry  and 
cottony,  and  is  to  be  valued  ra- 
ther for  its  coming  late,  than  its 
Goodnefs. 

24.  The  Nivette,  or  the  pur- 
fle  Peachy  is  a  large  Fruit,  al- 
moft  round,  of  a  brownijh  red^ 
and  velveted,  very  flcfhy,  and 
has  a  good  Talte.  It  is  both 
one  of  the  beft  Peaches^  and  the 
beft  Bearers. 

25.  The  IVhite-pavy^  is  ac- 
counted a  Male  of  the  Race  of 
the  Magdalens  ;  it  is  high  fla- 
voured and  musk'd ;  it  comes 
among  the  firft  Peaches  y2iX\dL 
therefore  ripens  eafily.  There 
arc  alfo  reJ  ^d  yelloy^  Pavies^ 


which  are  fit  to  eat  at  the  fame 
Time.  And  fome  curious  Gen- 
tlemen arc  of  Opinion,  that  eve- 
ry Pejich  has  its  Pa%t\'y  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  the  mule 
Peach. 

16,  The  Pcrfian-pcach.  This 
Tree  bears  a  Fruit  that  is  very 
large,  but  not  fo  long ,  but 
rounder  than  the  Skin-peachy  or 
that  which  the  Fr^ir^*  call  Pcjl/je 
de  Pan.  It  is  red  and  pointed, 
and  is  commonly  blillcr'd  or 
knotted  on  the  Outfide.  It  has 
a  delicate  Flefli,  and  is  fall  of 
Juice,  very  red  towards  the 
Stone.  The  Stone  is  flat  and 
fh  irp-pointed.  It  i«  a  very  j^ood 
Peachy  and  will  bear  well  either 
in  a  Standard,  or  againft  a  Well. 

27.  The  Pnrple-peach.  See 
Nivette, 

18.  The  Rojfane'peach.  This 
Fruit  is  yellow  both  without  and 
within.  The  Flelh  is  fomewhat 
dryifli,  about  Paris ;  the  Fruit  is 
long,  fliarp,  and  comes  late  ; 
but  is  efteemcd  in  Languedoc, 

-  29.  The  Skin-peachy  or  as 
the  French  call  it  Pefche  de  Pan, 
Of  this  there  arc  two  Sorts ;  the 
round  and  the  long :  The  round 
Sort  is  a  good  Peachy  and  better 
than  the  long ;  the  long  Sort  is 
flat,  and  fubjeft  to  decay  in  the 
Middle,  the  Stone  moft  com- 
monly fplitting.  Thefe  Trees 
muft  have  a  warm  Expofure,  or 
elfe  their  Fruit  will  hi^  green  and 
infipid :  The  male  Kind  of  this 
Peach  is  very  large,  and  is  calTd 
the  monjlrous-pavy  ;  the  Fruit  is 
of  a  fine  redy  full  of  Flelh,  and 
requires  the  warmcft  Expofure  tQ 
ripen  perfcftl^* 
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50.  The  Royal  Peachy  is  a  fair 
Fruit,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  in 
Form  rather  long  than  round  ; 
but  has  but  littje  Juice. 

5 1 .  The  Troy  Peach ;  in  fome 
Places  it  is  call'd  the  early^  red^ 
musky  Peach  ;  it  is  both  larger, 
and  higher  flavour'd  than  the 
ivhite  Sort.  It  ripens  early  with 
the  Avant^peach, 

3a.  The  double  Troy  Peach, 
The  Fruit  of  this  is  larger  and 
rounder  than  the  former  ;  ha$  as 
good  a  Tafte,  is  a  gr^t  Bearer, 
and  will  hold  fome  Time  good 
upon  the  Tree^  Of  this  Peach 
there  are  two  |Cinds  j  the  one  of 
a  hrow»/fif  fnrple^  and  the  othef 
red, 

3  J.  The  Fenffs  Breafl  Peach, 
This  Fruit  is  fomething  like  the 
Admirable.  It  is  fo  caird,  be- 
caufe  it  fomething  refcmbles  the 
Bre^ft  of  a  Woman,  being  point- 
ed at  the  Top  like  a  Nipple.  It 
is  a  little  touch'd  with  red  on 
the  Outfide,  and  the  Flcfli  of  it 
is  white.  It  is  high  flavour'd  and 
melting,  and  is  accounted  one 
of  the  beft  Sort  of  late  Peaches, 

34.  The  f^iolet  Peach,  There 
are  of  this  Fruit  two  Sorts,  a 
large  and  a  fmall ;  it  is  rather  long 
than  round  ;  the  Juice  of  it  has 
a  vinous  Flavour,  its  Pulp  is  ve- 
ry melting.  It  is  accounted  one 
of  the  beft  Sorts  o(  Peaches^  and 
will  bear  well  either  in  a  Dwarf 
or  againft  a  Wall. 

55.  The  late  Violet  Peach, 
This  Fruit  is  large  and  fair ;  and 
when  .it  is  a  dry  Autumn  is  well 
tafled  ;  but  if  the  Seafon  be  wet, 
it  is  worth  little,  for  it  does  not 
ripen  *tiU  late  in  Odober,  It 
ought  always  to  be  planted  a- 
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3^.  The  White-feach.  Thi« 
is  a  very  tender  Tree,  and  re- 
quires to  be  carefully  look'd  af-* 
ter.  The  Fruit  is  good,  but  has 
not  fo  good  a  Flavour  as  the 
Violet'peach.  This  Peach  has 
its  Pavy^  which  is  the  White 
Brugnon  ;  which  fee. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  That  all 
rough-coated  Peaches  have  their 
Males,  and  the  French  call  them 
BrugnoHS  or  Bruinons^  and  are 
larger  and  rounder,  an4  their 
Juice  is  more  muskM  pr  per-r 
fumM  ;  the  Flefli  of  them  is 
firm  and  hardifli,  and  for  that 
Reafon  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  Sun.  But  no  fort  o£Brumoms 
are  in  fo  much  Efteem  as  their 
Peaches  J  becaufe  they  do  not 
quit  their  Stones. 

37.  The  Tellow  rough  eeated 
Peachy  is  a  large  Fruit  and  j^at, 
it  ripens  late  ;  but  the  Flefli  i^ 
good,  and  full  of  Jqce. 

All  thofe  Peaches  which  are 
yellow  both  within  and  without, 
are  in  lefs  Efteem  than  the  reft  ; 
becaufe  their  Flefh  is  drier,  and 
their  Juice  lefs  perfumM. 

The  foremention'd  is  a  French 
Catalogue  :  But  Mr.  Bradley 
lays,  we  have  now  about  thirty 
Sorts  in  our  Englip  Catalogue ; 
but  there  are  other  Sorts  that 
private  Gentlemen  have  rais'd 
from  the  Kernel^  that  our  Nur^ 
feries  are  not  yet  well  acquainted 
with. 

He  adds,  Befides  thefe  there 
are  many  other  Tribes  of 
Peaches^  as,  thofc  call'd  thf 
Prejfe^  of  which  there  are  white^ 
red  and  yellow  ;  the  Melocotoes^ 
Mericotones^  ^c,  and  alfo  Ptf- 
\vies^  wVvvcVv  mVV  uot  ripen  in  tl^e 
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colder  Climates,  where  the  Sun 
is  not  very  hot  in  O^ober^  fuf- 
ficient  to  foftea  their  Flefli, 
which  is  hard. 

Mr.  Mortimer  gives  us  the 
following  Lift  :  The  Admirable^ 
the  AWerges^  the  Arabian^  the 
Arun4el^  the  Bourdeaux ,  the 
double  Blojfom^  the  Grand  Car- 
nation^ the  Colerain^  the  Crown, 
the  Eaton,  the  Ifabella,  the  Lau- 
rence,  the  Magdalen,  the  Max;, 
the  Modena,  the  wi^/'/e  Monjieur, 
the  Morello,  the  Mountaban,  the 
fi/90^  Monfieur ,  an  excellent 
Pe«fi&  very  r^i  without  and 
witbin,  the  A^i)(,  the  t;/(?/^/ 
^)Kji,  the  Navarre,  the  JVipw- 
ixrgto;!;  Bellice,  the  /tf/e  Newing- 
ton  dcs  Pots,  being  fpotted,  the 
»foyZ  ^^/y  Nutmeg,  white  and 
rr^  the  Orleans,  the  Pavia,  the 
Perprife,  the  Perfian^  the  Pcr/i^- 
/«/,  the  Queen,  the  Quince,  the 
Rambouillet,  the  Roman,  the 
JE/fi^/,  which  has  lately  gain'd 
the  Reputation  of  being  the  bed 
of  Peaches,  the  Savoy,  the  *?/©», 
die  Smyrna,  the  Supreme,  the 
Verona,  the  Uvedale.  Thefe  he 
accounts  all  of  them  very  good 
Fniit, 

Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,  the 
teaches  that  he  covets  moft,  are 
the  Admirable  ,  the  Catherine , 
which  comes  late,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable Bearer,  the  wA//^  iliisg-- 
i^/f¥,  the  common  "Minion,  Milets 
Jdinion,  the  Nutmeg  Peaches,  for 
the  Sake  of  their  early  Ripening, 
and  the  ©A/  Ne^wington  Belgard. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays.  That  the 
Stones  of  Peaches  will  produce 
Trees  which  will  fometimes 
bear  better  Fruit  than  that  out  of 
jrWch  they  we;-e  tak^n^'  and  by 
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this  Means  many  new  Sorts  have 
been  raisM  ;  but  then  the  Peacb^ 
Trees  fo  rais'd,  will  be  longer 
before  they  bear,  than  thofe  that 
are  inoculated  :  And  again,  there 
is  an  Uncertainty  as  to  th^ 
Stones  ;  for  tho'  fome  prove 
better,  many  prove  worfe.  Peaches 
thrive  and  bear  beft  in  a  moift 
Soil,  and  therefore  if  they  be 
planted  on  a  dry  Land,  they  rc^ 
quire  to  be  well  watered. 

If^ay  of  Propagation.']  Peaches 
may  be  raisM  from  the  Stones  ; 
but  the  more  expeditious  Way, 
is,  by  Graffing  or  Inoculation. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  that  Peaches 
may  be  graffed  upon  the  Almond 
or  Plum  ;  but  the  Nature  of  the  ' 
Soil  ought  to  be  confidered  be- 
fore Choice  is  made  of  which 
Stock  to  graft  on  ;  bccaufe  an 
Almond  delights  in  a  ftrong  Land 
a  little  wet ;  and  a  Plum  loves  a 
drier  and  higher  Soil. 

MonC  G entil  dys,  a  PeacA 
grafted  upon  sm  Almond  -  Stocky 
does  pcrfefily  well  in  a  warm, 
light  Soil  ;  and  likewife  in  a 
hearty  Soil,  inclinable  to  be  hot, 
rather  than  cold  ;  when  at  the 
fame  Time  a  Peach  grafted  on 
a  Plum*Stock  in  the  lame  Soil, 
never  comes  to  any  thing.  And 
for  this  the  French  Gardeners 
give  this  Rcafon ;  becaufe  in 
light  Soils  the  Sap  of  the  Plum 
is  not  fufficient  for  the  Nourifli-. 
ment  of  the  GrafF  of  the  Pe^riJ, 
which  flioots  forth  many  Wood-» 
Branches  :  But  a  Peach  grafted 
on  a  Plum  will  thrive  bcyqnd 
ExpeQation  in  a  moift,  heavy 
Ground  ;  but  if  in  that  Ground 
it  be  grafted  upon  an  Almond^  it 
will  only  lang\]L\ft\^  m^^  ^viv«^^ 
in  allttkTiru^.  '^\ 
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Jifr.  Carpenter  thinks  it  ftrange 
Chat  a  Peach  inoculated  on  a 
Plum,  and  planted  in  warm, 
light  Soil,  which  is  inclined  to 
be  rather  hot  than  cold,  in  France ^ 
Ihould  never  come  to  any  thing ; 
fince  the  contrary  is  often  expe- 
rienced in  England,  where  the 
Climate  is  not  fo  warm  :  For 
here  Peaches  fucceed  very  well, 

f  raffed  on  Plum-Stocks,  in  mod 
laces  ;  tho'  Peaches  on  Almond- 
Stocks,  or  Peach-Stocks  are  to  be 
jweferrM  before  them  in  fome 
particular,  dry,  light,  barren 
Soils. 

Mr,  Bradley  obfervcs,  That 
Peaches  profper  bcft  that  are 
budded  upon  Almond-Trees  rais'd 
from  the  Stone. 

The  Almonds  fliould  be  put 
into  the  Ground  as  &on  as  they 
are  ripe; 

He  advifes,  to  make  Plantati- 
ons of  Suckers  taken  from  tht 
Roots  of  the  Mufcie-plum,  the 
white  Pear-plum^  or  the  black 
Damask,  which  are  good  to  in- 
oculate Peaches  upon.  As  to 
the  Time,  it  (hould  be  about 
September ;  but  thefe  Stocks  are 
not  to  be  budded  'till  the  fecqnd 
Year  after  they  have  been  planted 
in  the  Nurfery ;  and  this  Bud- 
ding is  to  be  in  July. 

To  prepare  Stocks  for  Graffing 
Peaches.  ]  Mr.  Bradley  direfts 
fo  fet  the  Sweet  Almond  by  lay- 
hig  It  in  dry  Sand,  to  fprout  a- 
bout  Chrijlmafs,  which  may  be 
pfented  in  open  Ground,  at  a 
Foot  Diftance,  the  March  or 
April  next  following,  according 
as  the  Seafon  is  for  Mildnefs  : 
and  jf  the  Sprout  or  Radicle 
Jhould   be    then,  too   lone,    to 
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pinch  It  fliortcr,  at  Difcretion  • 
And  that  then  the  next  Septem^ 
ber,  thefe  Almond-Stocks  may  be 
inoculated  in  a  dry  Sealbn.  The 
Bitter  Almond,  tho'  it  is  more 
hardy  and  will  tranfplant"  better 
than  the  Sweet  Almond,  is  by  no 
Means  good  to  inoculate  Peaches 
upon. 

He  fays,  There  is  a  Sort  of 
tender  Almond,  that  comes  from 
Genoa,  which  is  better  to  inocu- 
late Peaches  upon  than  the  Stveet 
Almond ;  but  thefe  muft  not  be 
laid  to  fprout,  but  muft  be  pot 
into  the  Ground  in  the  Sfrimg, 
and  they  will  fprout  vigoroufly, 
and  in  one  Summer  make  a  hand- 
fbme  Plant. 

Becaufe  Almtmds  will  not  bear 
Tranfplanting  eafily,  except  there 
be  extraordinary  Care  us'd  about 
them ;  he  would  have  them  fit 
in  the  Nut  in  the  Places  they 
are  defign'd  to  grow  ;  and  fo 
to  inoculate  them  in  the  Places 
they  were  fet  ;  and  then  there  ts 
no  need  to  run  the  Hazard  of 
Tranfplanting  them. 

The  Bud  to  be  inoculated 
muft  be  taken  from  a  ftrong 
Shoot  of  a  Peach,  and  fhould 
have  three  Leaves  growing  at  it. 

All  Buds,  he  fays,  will  take 
better  upon  the  Almond-Stock  the 
firft  YcAT,  than  they  will  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  Year  ;  becaufe 
thofe  that  are  older,  are  more 
fubjcfi  to  the  Gum,  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  Year. 

If  the  Almond-Stocks  you  would 

graff  or  inoculate  on  are  large, 

he  accounts  the  Time  of  the  fe- 

cond  Shoot  or  Midfummer  Shoot 

.the  fitteft   Time,    that  the  Bud 

\ma>f  t^ioNxx.   xmm'yJAaAelY  ^   and 
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iiotbe  choaked  with  the  Gum,| 
which  too  frequently  attends  a 
Wound  that  is  made  when  the 
Tree  is  in  full  Sap. 

He  tells  us,  he  has  niade  it  his 
Obfervation  ,    that  fuch   Stone 
Fruit-Trees,  as  have  been  inocu- 
lated near  the  Root  of  the  Stock, 
have   been  much  more   apt    to 
(hoot  out  luxuriant  and  unprofi- 
table Branches,  than  fuch  which 
have  been  graffed  or  budded  five 
or  fix  Foot  from  the  Root.  And 
that  thofe  that  have  been  done  the 
latter  Way,  make   Fruit  Bran- 
ches lb  plentifully,    that  there 
have    been     fcarce    any   barren 
Shoots  found  among  them.  The 
Reafbn    of    this    feems   to   be, 
that   the    too    great  Plenty    of 
Nourifliment  is  always  a  Hin- 
drance to  the  bringing  forth   an 
Increafe,   as  well  in  Vegetables 
as  Animals.    And  he  is  of  Opi- 
nion, that  a  luxuriant  Growth  in 
either  fliould  always  be  checked, 
in  order  to  make  them  prolifick  ; 
and  that  the  Length  of  the  Paf- 
fi^e,  which  the  Sap  takes  in  its 
ATcenfion  from  the   Roots   of 
thefe  Standards  thro*  the  Plum- 
Stock  before  it    comes  to  that 
Part  of  the  Peachy  contributes  to 
weaken  it,  and  take  from  it  that 
Luxuriance     ( which  if  it   had 
been    permitted    to    pulh    out 
Branches  near  the  Root,  where 
it  was  more  ftrong  and  vigorous) 
It  would  have  had. 

Of  Ratfifffr  Peaches  from 
^ones."]  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  That 
til  Peaches y  which  are  raisM  from 
Stones^  are  fo  .  generous  to  the 
Climate  where  they  are  rais'd, 
that  while  they  are  cultivated  in 
that  Climate,  their  Fruit  will  I 
ffpea  well,     •  *  ' .  • 
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And  tho*  they  are  not  all  in 
their  own  Nature  equal  in  Good- 
ncfs,  fome  being  better  and  fome 
worfe  than  others ;  Judgment 
will  dircfl  to  ufe  the  Good,  and 
negle<a  the  B  A, 

The  Soil.']  The  Soil  fliduld 
rather  be  light  than  ftrong,  and 
rather  dry  than  wet ;  for  tho* 
the  Fruit  will  not  be  fo  large 
in  a  dry  Soil  as  in  a  wet,  yet  it 
will  be  both  better  coloured 
and  better  flavoured.  And  altho' 
a  wet  Soil  may  add  to  the  Large- 
nefs  of  the  Fruit,  yet  it  will  be 
watery  and  infipid. 

7%e  Expofure,  ]  Peaches  re- 
quire the  Morning  or  Noon- 
Sun,  as  the  Fruit  is  dilpos'd  to 
ripen  either  early  or  late  ;  and 
thofe  that  will  bear  Fruit  in 
Standards  or  Dwarfs,  (hould  not 
be  exposed  too  rudely,  but  be 
flielter'd,  bccaufe  Peach  -  Trees 
are  very  much  fubjeS  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  Wind. 

Mr.  Laurence  recommends  the 
Planting;  the  following  Peaches 
againft  a  South-W^l^  or  a  Wall 
inclining  to  the  Eaji:  or  IVeft^  as 
they  follow  in  the  Order  of  their 
Ripening  ;  the  white  Magdalen, 
and  Miniony  which  ripen  in  the 
Middle  of  September  ;  the  right 
old  Newington  and  Chevereux^ 
which  ripen  the  Beginning  of 
September  ;  the  Admirable^  and 
the  Nivety  that  ripen  the  Middle 
of  September  ;  to  which  he  adds 
the  red  Roman  NcBarinCy  which 
ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

Culture.  ]  Mr.  Bradley  is  of 
Opinion,  that  thofe  Peach-Treef 
which  are  rais'd  from  the  Stones^ 
muft  be  pruu'd  ^s  \\\x\^  *3l^  xkk^ 
be  ;    they  have  an  ftJa\\ott^\x^^ 
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for  a  Knife,  and  it  is  no  Mat- 
ter how  little  any  Peacb-Tre^  is 
prun'd. 

And  Standards  do  not  require 
pruning  fo  much  as  Wall  Trees 
do,  and  for  that  reafon  are  not 
fo  apt  to  be  invaded  by  InfeSs, 
or  fubjeS  to  curlM  Leaves, 
weak  Shoots,  or  Blights,  (tho' 
they  (land  more  exppfed  to  the 
Winds  )  nor  to  lofe  their  Bran-r 
ches  as  thofe  Trees  do,  that  are 
^nually  prun'd.  Thofe  Trees 
which  grow  freely,  are  always 
heathful,  while  thofe  that  fufier 
the  Severity  of  pruning,  Ian- 
guifh,  or  elfe,  if  they  flioot,  it 
is  to  no  Purpofe. 

Standard  Peaches  bear  mor^ 
pleafant  Fruit,  than  thofe  that 
are  planted  ^gainft  Walls,  which 
may  be  l^caufe  the  Sun  takes 
them  on  all  Sides.  They  alfo 
produce  their  Fruit  later  than 
Wall  Trees  do,  but  then  they 
afford  us  this  Benefit,  that  they 
fupply  us  with  Fruit,  when  pur 
Walls  are  vacant. 

If  there  be  any  Occafion  to 
prune  Stqne  Fruit-Trees  at  all, 
it  is  only  v/hen  they  rife  too 
high,  and  then  they  ought  to  be 
lopped,  juft  as  Willows  are  lop- 
ped, and  then  they  will  put  out 
large  Wood,  which  will  fpeedi- 
ly  bear  good  Fruit,  nay,  and 
that  in  the  fecond  Year. 

He  advifes,  when  Stone  Fruit- 
Trees  are  lopped,  to  plaiftcr  the 
Wounds  immediately  with  a  Pre- 
paration of  Wax,  Tallow,  ^c. 
to  prevent  their  being  diftemper- 
ed  with  the  Gum.  But  thcfc 
Trees  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  in- 
fc/lcd  with  the  Gum,  by  the 
Cufting  of  the  great  Wood,   as 
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by   the    finall    Wood's    being 
wounded. 

Of  pruning  Peaches.  ]  MonC 
G^»//7  gives  the  following  gene- 
ral   Dire&ioiis  for  pruning  of 

Wall   Peach-Trees. 

To  unnail  them  from  the 
Wall,  or  untie  them  from  the 
Trellis,  and  to  take  out  ail  the 
dead  and  ufelefs  Branches,  and 
to  leave  none  to  grow  but  fuch 
as  will  produce  either  Wood  or 
Fruit,  and  to  diftinguifli  th? 
IFood  Branches  from  the  Frmt 
Branches^  he  gives  this  Direfii- 
on ;  the  IVood  Branches  have 
no  Budsy  but  the  Fruit  Bran^ 
ches  have  double  Buds, 

II.  As  tp  the  IVood  Branches^ 
you  muft  prune  them  down  to 
four  or  five  Eyes,  according  as 
the  Tree  is  in  Vigour ;  ajid  as  tq 
the  Fruit  Branches^  not  leave 
on  them,  when  the  Fruit  is  knit, 
more  Fruit,  than  it  is  reafbnable 
to  think  each  Branch  will  be  a- 

•  * 

ble  to  bear. 

III.  At  the  fir(t  pruning,  to 
leave  the  Fruit  Branches  of  a 
reafonable  Length,  becaufe  wjien 
they  appear  to  be  too  fmall  to 
bear  Fruit,  they  are  to  be  prun- 
ed a  fecond  Time  the  fame 
Year. 

IV.  When  a  Peach-Tree  wants 
IFood  Branches  on  one  Side,  to 
prune  the  biggeft  Fruit  Branches 
fnort,  that  they  may  leave  fome 
halflVood  Branches .^  when  the 
Fruit  puts  forth.  By  this  Means 
a  Vacancy  may  be  prevented, 
which  is  a  great  Fault  in  a  Wall 
Fruit-Tree. 

V.  That  when  there  is  on  a 
Peach-Tree   a   luxuriant  Branchy 

and  wo  ^ood  ffoo^  Branches  near 


It,  the  luxuriant  Branch  be  kept 
in,  and  prancd  to  the  Length  of 
ten  or  twelve  Inches,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  Vacancy,  and  to 
leave  a  fmall  Branch  at  the  End 
of  the  pruning ;  for  that  it  will  at- 
tra£):  the  Sap,  and  produce  good 
Branches  both  for  Wood  and 
Fruit. 

VI.  When  a  Peach -tree, 
that  is  planted  la  high  Grounds, 
leaves  off  to  put  forth  new 
Branches,  to  pluck  it  up  as  foon 
as  the  Fruit  is  gathered,  if  it 
has  not  put  forth  fome  vigour- 
OQS  Shoots  at  the  Bottom,  that 
may  ferve  to  fupply  the  Defefi ; 
and  if  fo,  you  muft  prune  It 
to  a- good  Foot. 

The  Time  to  prune  Peaches 
for  the  firft  Time,  he  fays,  is 
March. 

But  if  thofe  Peach-Trees  that 
ceafe  to  produce  Wood-Branches, 
ftand  in  a  hearty  Soil,  he  advifes 
not  to  dig  them  up,  but  to  fhor- 
ten  the  Stem  to  eight  or  ten  Inch- 
es In  November  or  December, 

The  Reafon  he  giVes  for  pru- 
ning young  Peach-Trees  to  four 
or  five  Eyes  is,  that  they  may 
produce  JVood  and  Fruit  Bran- 
thes  in  good  Quantity  the  next 
Year.  The  Fruit  Branches  of 
f each-Trees  do  not  bear  Fruit 
feveral  Years  together,  as  Pear- 
trees  do  ;  after  they  have  born 
once  they  peri(h  ;  nay,  fome- 
times  they  are  deftroyed  before 
they  have  born  any  Fruit  at 
all,  by  Frofls,  rough  Winds 
and  Blafts,  and  when  this  hap- 
pens, they  muft  be  removed 
as  foon  as  they  appear  to  be 
dead. 
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He  makes  this  Remark,  tha)t 
Peach-Trees  are  no  fooner  prun- 
ed but  they  are  in  Bloflbm ; 
and  therefore  they  fliould  be  co- 
vered to  (hcltcr  them  from  the 
Frofts,  if  any  Fruit  be  expcficd. 
Some  fet  Umbrella*^  before  the 
Trees  ;  but  the  Method  he  ufes 
is  to  cover  them  with  Peas 
Haulm,  hung  on  the  Treilage, 
till  the  Peaches  are  about  the 
Bignefs  of  the  End  of  one's  little 
Finger  ;  and  by  this  Means  they 
thrive  to  that  Degree,  that  there 
is  a  Neceflity  to  pull  ofFfomc 
of  them  to  give  the  reft  Rooni 
to  grow. 

Of  the  fecond  pruning  ofPea^ 
ches.  ]  To  perform  this  Opera- 
tion he  reconunends  thefe  five 
Things  following. 

I.  That  this  w  ork  be  begun 
between  the  Middle  of  May  and 
the  Middle  of  June. 

II.  To  cut  only  the  Fruit 
Branches,  in  cafe  of  Neceflity, 
and  fuchasare  half  dry,  and.  this 
Retrenchment  will  ftrcngthen 
the  good   Fruit  Branches. 

III.  That  fuch  Fruit  Branches^ 
as  have  not  knit,  be  pruned, 
and  thofe  that  have  knit  and  be 
overladen,  be  eafed. 

IV.  To  cut  Branches  that  are 
infefted  with  the  Gum,  jufl  be- 
low the  Gum,  and  to  take  away 
all  that  arc  dead  and  languifli- 
ing. 

V.  That  if  a  Tree  has  a  great 
many  Fruit  Branches,  and  but 
a  few  Wood  Branches,  then  you 
muft  prune  one  of  the  U^ood 
Branches  and  the  largeft  Fruit 
Branches,  and  tWs  YJ\W  c-wsfe 
the  Tree  to  fto>iu&\  \2csfe  Xi^xx^a^ 
next  Year- 
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Of  pinching  Peach  Trees.  ] 
*rhis  pinching  is  a  Sort  of  prun- 
ing, It  is  performed  by  the  Nails, 
to  three  or  four  Eyes,  upon  a 
new  tender  Shoot.  The  Defign 
of  it  is  to  hinder  the  too  for- 
ward Pafl&ge  and  high  Spring  of 
the  Sap  ,  and  caufe  the  Tree 
to  burft  out  into  feveral  Eyes, 
and  produce  many  Branches. 
■  This  Pra6lice  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  invented  by  Monf. 
Quintiney^  with  Defign  to  flop 
thofe  Branches  which  would  o- 
ther wife  become  luxuriant  y  for 
if  it  were  not  done ,  thofe 
Branches  would  grow  both  too 
high  and  too  big,  and  would 
run  out -into  nothing  but  Wood ; 
whereas  by  being  pinchM,  they 
divide  themfelves  into  feveral 
litrle  inferior  Branches,  fome  of 
which  being  proper  for  Wood, 
ferve  to  adorn  the  Tree,  and 
the  other  become  good  Bearers. 

This  Operation,  he  recom- 
mends to  be  performed  in  the 
Months  of  May  and  June  ;  for 
that  if  it  were  done  after  that 
Time,  it  would  only  be  ineffec- 
tual, becaufe  fuch  Branches  pro- 
duce no  other  under  them,  but 
what  would  prove  crumpled  and 
unfruitful  in  the  Year  follow- 
ing. 

Of  disbudding,  ]    To  disbud 

Peach-Trees  is  to  take  away  the 
ufelcfs  Branches,  and  alfo  regu- 
lar ones,  to  preferve  the  reft 
the  better,  and  make  the  Trees 
the  more  beautiful.  This  is  alfo 
^0  be  performed  in  May  and 
June^  with  a  hooked  Knife  ma4e 
for  that  Purpok, 
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as  (after  the  fecond  or  thM 
Year  of  planting,  )  they  are  apt 
to  put  forth  Plenty  of  bearing 
Branches,and  you  mayeafilymake 
Choice  of  thofe  that  are  good 
and  healthful. 

If  the  Trees  are  too  hafty  in 
bearing,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Weak- 
nefs,  and  in  fuch  cafe  mod,  or 
all,  the  Bloffoms,  or  Fruit  muft 
be  pulled  off^  and  they  muft  be 
pruned  (hort. 

The  main  Difficulty  is  when 
a  Peach  is  over  vigorous,  be- 
caufe then  Nature  is  apt  to  make 
gre.it  Confufion,  and  fome  Skill 
is  required  to  know  what  to 
chufe. 

Then  what  great  Wood  can 
be  conveniently  fpared  muft  be 
cut  out,  and  that  which  is  left 
muft  be  longer,  ten  Inches,  or 
a  Foot,  of  the  laft  Years  (hoot, 
and  in  two  or  three  Years  it 
muft  be  cut  intirely  out,  when 
the  Wall  can  be  furnifhed  with 
finallcr  Wood. 

You  may  eafily  know  fruit- 
bearing  Branches  by  their  full 
and  fwelling  Buds  :  Thefe  are 
not  generally  to  be  permitted  to 
be  ^.bove  five  or  fix  Inches  long. 
Thefe  are  always  of  the  weaker 
Sort,  and  of  the  Shoot  of  the 
wood  of  the   Year  foregoing. 

All  dead  Wood  and  yellow 
fapplefs  Shoots  muft  be  kept  out, 
and  the  beft  Time  to  perform 
this  is  after  the  hard  Frofts  are 
over  before  you  prune,  and  to 
do  it  with  a  (harp  Knife,  or 
-elfe  the  firings  of  the  Bark  will 
be  left  behind.  He  accounts  a 
Pen-Knife  the  moft  proper  for  the 


As  to  the  pruning  of  Pe^cfe-uma\\b^^u\x^B:^\vctves.   AWJur 
Tr^^s^  Mr,    Laurence  lays,  tl^\  ^i*w» 
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tumm  Shoots  are  to  be  rejcded  jand  the  white  AnJilly^  that  takes 
as  unprofitable  andufclefs. 


it  but  a  little. 
The  Trees  being  thus  triin'd  He  advifes,  about  the  latter 
tnd  form'd  into  Beauty  and  Or-  j  End  of  June^  and  fo  to  continue 
der,  the  Fruit  muft  be  thinned  to  cut  off  the  Leaves  with  SciC- 


where  more  than  two  grow  to- 
gether in  a  Clufter ;  and  at  M/W- 
fmnmtr  the  Shoots  may  be  dif- 
creetly  fliortened,  and  foftened  to 


fars,  efpecially  when  the  Fruit 
has  attain'd  to  its  proper  Growth. 
For  then  being  ftript  of  all  the 
Leaves,  the  Dews  of  the  Night, 


the  Wall,  tho*  as  to  the  Order, ;  the  Rain  and  Beams  of  the  Sua 
it  is  no  great  Matter,  becaufejwill  have  the  freer  Accefs  to 
that  muft    be  altered  the  next  the  Fruit. 


Pruning. 

The  Sun  muft  be  permitted 
to  come  at  the  Fruit,  as  foon  as  it 
is  pretty  well  come  to  its  Bignefs, 
and  that  will  give  it  both  a 
beaudful  Colour  and  Matu- 
lity. 

Of  managing  the  Fruit  on  the 
Trees.  ]  If  you  would  have  beau- 


Oome  Gardeners,  he  (ays,  ad- 
vife  to  ufe  a  Syringe  made  for 
that  Purpofe,  with  the  Head 
made  in  the  Form  of  the  Rofe  of 
a  watering  Pot,  and  to  water  or 
fyringe  them  two  or  three  times 
a  Day  with  ir,  during  the  hot 
Seafon.  Tho'  this  may  give 
them  a  good  Colour,    he  fays. 


tiful  Fruit,  if  the  Trees  be  over  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  it  will 
burtbened  with  two  great  a  hurt  Peaches  in  their  Quality, 
Quantity  of  Fruit  you  muft  eafe  their  Coat  being  very  fine,  and 
them.     This   is  to  be  done  in  |  the  Water  eaiiiy  penetrating  in- 


il&y.      Among    the     reft    you 
muft     pull   off  thofe    that    are 


to  the  Pulp,  will  marr  the  Fla- 
vour  of  the  Fruit. 


Worm  eaten,  or  other  wife  blc-  To  know  when  they  are  a$ 
mifhed.  You  (hould  pull  oSUheir  Maturity,^  This,  he  fays, 
the  finalleft,  or  elfe  their  Pulp  lis  when  they  fall  from  the  Trees 
will  be  coarfe  and  fiat,  and  their  of  themfelves  :  But  to  know  it 
Tafte  fowr  and  bitter.  You '  while  they  hang  upon  the  Tree 
muft  pull  off  fome,  where  they  is  to  feel  them  with  your  Thunib 
crowd  one  another  ;  tor  if  the  j  and  Finger  ;  and  if  they  ycild 
Sun  and   Air  have  no  Paflage  to  the  Thumbs  you  may  concludj^ 


between  them   they  will  be  apt 
to  rot. 

^  To  give  the  Fruit  a  good  Co- 
lour, and  to  help  them  to  ripen 
apace,  uncover  the  fruit,  nay, 
^en  if  it  be  the  white  JSIagda- 
len  Peach ;  for  by  that  Means 
it.  will  take  a  very  beautiful  Car- 
nation Colour.  There  arc  not, 
except  the  forw,ard  zi/^/'u  Peachy 


they  are  ripe  ;  but  he  rather  ap- 
proves of  letting  them  fall  off 
the  Trees ;  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  bruifed  by 
their  Fall,  to  lay  Straw  half  a 
Foot  thick,  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Efpalier  Dwarfs ;  and  if  the  EG- 
palier  has  any  high  Standards  to 
hang  Straw  Mats  ^  half  a  Foot 
broad,  madeY?\iVv^A^\xvsE>%^^\ii55 


Which  is  not  coloured  at  all, 'aretobehun^ot  1^^^^^^^^"^^ 
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r-e  Ler.ri  -J.  zr.t  T:e-.  rii:  --.5  Hat  :f  ±e  S.12.  This  llioald 
r  r:::  —-i-?  ir-c  -zci  :*  =-i  - :c  -«2  rsneTr'i  rwo  or  three  Times 
f/..  "..f.  in  i  Sxmmer^  and  trelh  laid  on. 

0;  Bii-'czner  Pesch-Trtes.  ir'- ."*  Thii  ze  adv-les  elpecially  for  all 
M-.  C:..:-^;  U;l.  0£::rr  ii  ^-.i  i^'*r>£l£.i  or  ia^T-fr-^'^J  Walls; 
cc'.':  M'.r.:-.  ic  z.XLt  :z  ;  :hi:  ^-i  is  :or  che  .Var^*.  thev  have 
*::  -.1"  c.r.rfr.ue  :o  r'lz:  iz  "d  Occiiica  for  anv.  As  for 
Kr.:K^:*-\  Di'.rrr^nr  -j.z.i  Jz^izi-  Wi:erl::§  tne  Trees,  it  may  be 
€P^j  ;  zi-.'-.z  :-.:-v  =rii  r'.i-riri  f:.  i:::e  ±rocgh  the.  Grafs;,  and 
lo:?.  :>.t;'  *^':'.l  r.i:  h::'  e  fi  m-cr.  :h«e  will  be  Occafion  to  do 
cf  r-.i //;;5r'v  r;  ::r.7::r-2:e  :hi:  i:  the  ieliomer;  becau&  the 
\!iil  Q---:'"?'  ---  --'.i:::  R-Cis,  i'clconicr  yon  water,  the  lefs 
v/'-.::'-.  \\  r-jr.ilir/  f:-?  :hi-"r  -crozi  Lie  Gro'jud  will  be:  and 
S:::/.:r.r  :-i:!v  ;  i'd  :hi:  rhev  can  -"-f  Griii  Iviri;?  ib  cIoLe  that  nei- 
r.j::!-.-:r  r.i>;c  fj  frrczg  or  n  fh-r  b'ln  nor  Wind  can  force 
r-i:-v  S-/-':::.  cheir  Wiy  diroueh,  one  Water- 

A^  r\r  Plan::::^  Fi.ic'-i:^  he  i-5  will  U:^  rwo  Months. 
woi!d  r.'.:  hi^e  ar.y  /ir^-i. ;.-.«-',  ^is  f.r  ^ii  Winrer  Pn»«/*p.  3 
P>-r;  0:  hluyn:  planted  ain ::-;;■  The le  Trjis  ch^  ire  planted  in 
tr.*T:  ;  bu:  allows  oz  X^st^:?:::.  IfifSTf,  hi  aiviiis.  To  cut  oflF 
If  rhcir  Roc:s  are  nunierous,  he  rheir  Heads  the  latter  End  of 
advifci,  CO  czz  or  all  but  Ci  or  F^h-^jr-;.  and  no:  to  leave  more 
fever,  of  :hc  f:r:inge::,  and  to  leave  than  four  or  dvc  Eyes  or  Buds* 
them  a:  as  ecual  Diitinces  as  As  to  Trees  of  the  firft  Years 
irjiybe,  and  9  or  10  Inches  Icr.z.  Gro^^th,  they  are  not  to  be 
and  as  for  the  youn^  hairy  Fibres  pr^d  that  Sumnier^  unlefs  they 
I J  leave  then:  aorj-at' three  Inches  ihoo:  out  within  a  Foot  of  the 
Ion?;  and  any  that  are  n:-r  ib  Ground  Ibmewhere  round  th« 
lon^,  to  cut  them  off  half  W-iy.   S:bck.      The  fecond  Year,  he 

To  let  iCrLt  Trees  fix  or  fe^•cn  adviics  to  cut  the  Head  down 
Inches  i.tt'o  in  the  Ground,  w::h  ^gain,  and  not  to  leave  above 
the  Bud  directlv  from  the  Wall ;  four  or  five  Shoots,  and  thofe  at 
2Xii.  to  p'jt  fine  Mould  cioie  a-  as  re^Iar  Ditlances  as  is  pofliblc, 
bout  the  Roots  for  about  three  and  in  Lcnjjth  about  fix  or  fc- 
Inch  s  thick,  then  to  throw  in  ven  Inches.  1  he  Tree  being 
the  rcl't,  and  tread  it  down,  and  thus  kep:  down,  and  the  Roots 
lay  the  Mould  about  an  Inch  or  erowing  llrong,  i:  will  the  third 
two  higher  than  tr,c  reft  of  the  Year  put  forth  a  great  many 
Ground,  for  about  half  a  Yard  Shoot?,  which  perhaps  may  fill 
from  the  Stock.  :  the  Tree  equally  at  five   Inches 

I  Ic  directs,    To   lay  mown .  Dili  nee,  and  for  near  a  Yard  in 

Gr^fs  a  Handful  thick,  abou:  the!  Len^:^ch  :  But   if  the  Tree  does 

Root,   for   the   Space   of   three:  not  put  out  a  fufiicient  Number 

Quarters  of  3,  Yard^  to  fccurc  the  \  of  Shoots,     however    lay    the 

'recs  for  the   Grit  and  fecondllowevloTi  eae\\S\dca  Foot  from 

vr^  trom  bcl:i^  injutQd  bv  thcWhcGio'axii^^Yv3Lt\v;iQrCcv^x^\iQwa 


at  Cich  equal  Diftances  as  you 
can,  according  to  their  Number. 
Thefe  Shoots   will,  the  fourth 
Year  or  fooner,  put  forth  from 
their    Sides   bearing  Wood   fo 
-plentifully ,    that    you  will   be 
oblig'd  to  tike  off  fome  fruitlefs 
Branches  ^  in  Nailing  them  up  ) 
at  four  or  five  Inches  Diftance. 
All  Shoots,    he  fiys,  ought  to 
be  nailM  up,  at  four  or  five  In- 
ches  Diftance;    and  ttte  Trees 
fliould  at  their  firft  Pruning  be 
naii'd  up  in  the  Form  of  a  Fan, 
and  conftautly  kept  in  that  Form, 
advancing  about  nine  Inches  a 
Year.     And  if  any  Branch  runs 
into  Wood  too  large  for  the 
reft  ,    it  ought  in  the  Pruning 
Seafbn  to  be  taken  off  as  near 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tree  as  may 
be. 

When  the  Tree  is  feven  or 
eight  Years  old,  you  fhould  take 
it  from  the  Wall  either  every 
Year,  or  once  in  two  Years, 
and  cut  out  all  the  great  Wood  ; 
and  you  muft  order  thofe  Bran- 
ches that  are  left,  fo  as  to  fill  up 
the  Spaces  at  as  equal  Diftances 
/  as  you  can,  which  have  been  made 
by  the  cutting  out  the  great 
Wood.  And  this  will  preferve 
the  PeaclhTree  or  Nectarine  in 
its  full  Blow,  and  with  vigorous 
Shoots  for  more  than  thirty 
Years,  and  always  at  one  Size, 
and  in  one  Shape,  or  at  leaft 
with  a  very  little  Difference. 

After  the  Tree  is  ten  Years 
old,  you  muft  not  cut  off  what- 
ever fliall  break  out  near  the 
Foot  of  the  Tree  ( not  in  the 
Stock  )  but  you  ihould  conftant- 
ly.nail  fuch  Shoots,  to  produce 
new  Wood  ;  and  this  will  make 
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Amends  for  the  taking  out  of 
the  old  ;  the  Negled  of  which 
deftroys  many  'Peach  and  Neita-^ 
rine  Trees. 

This  alfo  ought  to  be  obferv*d 
in  the  IVinter-PixxrAng^  not  to 
cut  oft'  the  Shoot  (  that  became 
barren  by  Bearing  the  Year  be- 
fore )  too  near  the  Branch  ;  but 
you  ought  to  leave  the  Width  of 
a  Five -Shilling  Piece,  becaufe 
from  that  JPlace  frequently  Shoots 
put  out,  which  will  prevent 
Nakednefs. 

He  lays.  That  it  is  not  the 
Nature  of  Peaches  and  NeSa- 
rines  to  exceed  feven  Foot  in 
Height,  and  yet  to  keep  them- 
felves  fill'd  with  young  bearing 
Wood,  according  to  DireSion  ; 
and  tho*  indeed  he  has  feenTrees 
fifteen  Foot  high,  yet  they  were 
nak^  at  the  Bottom,  and  have 
had  pitiful,  long  and  barren 
Arms. 

He  advifes.  That  the  lowe(t 
Branches  ftiould  not  be  laid 
lower  than  within  a  Foot  from 
the  Ground  ;  becaufe  if  there  be 
any  Fruit  lower,  the  Dafhing  of 
the  Rains  prevents  it  from  com- 
ing to  Maturity,  or  elfe  it  is 
eaten  by  the  Mice. 

He  is  of  Opinion,  That  a  Tree 
fliould  not  be  allowM  to  flioot 
from  its  moft  extreme  Parts 
above  nine  Inches  in  one  Year* 

The  Summer  Pruning.']  The 
Trees  fliould  be  look'd  over 
about  the  Middle  of  June^  and 
all  the  great  Shoots  that  are 
clofe  to '  the  Bottom  fliould  be 
taken  out,  and  all  the  fine  fmall 
Wood  fliould  be  laid  in.  You 
ought  alfo  to  v^\l  ^s  TWMS^ 
Leaves  from  tVve  SVvooxs  ^V^ 
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thin  them,  and  let  the  Light  In 
to  the  Fruit. 

If  It  happens  that  a  Tree  be- 
comes naked  at  the  Bottom  on 
either  Side,  for  any  Space, .  by 
Blafts,  you  fliould  put  a  Bud  in 
at  the  Place  where  the  Shoot  is 
wanting  ;  altho'  the  Wood,  be- 
ing five  or  fix  Years  old,  will 
not  of  it  felf  fill  up  the  naked 
Places  ;  and  altho'  the  Bark  be- 
ing too  thick,  and  on  the  main 
Body  of  the  Tree  Budding  will 
not  take  there,  yet  it  will  take 
well  enough  upon  the  Arms. 

Altho'  It  is  a  Praftice  -  among 
fome  Gardeners,  at  this  Seafbn, 
or  earlier ,  to  cut  off  all  thofe 
Branches  as  grow  beyond  the 
Fruit ;  he  only  approves  of  this 
PraSice  where  the  Tree  fhoots 
abundance  of  good  Wood.  The 
proper  Time  for  Pruning  thefe 
Trees,  he  thinks,  is  earlier,  and 
that  is ,  when  large,  fruitlefs 
Shoots  are  grown  to  the  Length 
of  five  or  fix  Inches,  which  if 
the  Tree  be  not  vigorous,  fliould 
be  left  about  three  Inches  long  ; 
but  if  it  be  vigorous,  then  they 
ought  to  be  taken  off  clofe  : 
And  being  thus  orderM,  the  Sap 
having  there  a  powerful  Draught, 
thcfc  Shoots  will  that  Summer 
put  forth  feveral  others  to  the 
Advantage  of  the  Tree  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Laurence  lays.  In  May 
you  may  fafely  plafh  a  ftrong 
Branch  of  a  Peach  or  Jlpricock 
that  fhoots  direftly  forward ;  and 
you  may  fo  difpofe  the  Branch 
as  to  fill  a  void  Place  with  weak 
and  confequently  bearing  Wood. 

As  to    Pruning  Peaches^   a 
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not  be  perform'd  'till  the  Bhfi 
foms  are  fo  much  fwcU'd,  that 
the  bearing  Bloffoms  may  be  diC- 
cover'd  from  the  falfe-  Bloffoms  ; 
which  may  be  done  to  fome 
Trees  in  Februaryy  while  it  fo 
not  fit  to  be  done  to  others  'till 
March. 

That  which  is  call'd  a  faife 
Bloffom,  he  fays,  Mr-  FaircifJd 
has  difcover'd  to  be  a  99tale  Bkf" 
fom,  which  is  differently  made 
from  the  /r«fe  Blojfont.  And 
therefore^  whereas  that  Gentle* 
man  fays,  that  the  faife  Blojffimt 
never  bear  Fruit,  and  therefore 
fliould  be  cut  off,  he  ftys.  That 
there  was  little  then  toioWH  as 
to  the  Generation  of  Plants* 
And  he  is  of  Opinion,  tiiat  k 
it  as  neceflary  they  fliould  be  left 
on  the  Trees  as  the  others,  and 
are  as  ufeftil  to  the  Bearing  of  the 
Trees  as  the  falfi  Bloflbms  of 
Cucumbers  J  Melous  or  Gourds. 

But  as  to  the  Pruning  of  ten- 
der Peach'TreeSy  he  thinks  that 
ought  to  be  dclay'd  'till  the  Sun 
has  gain'd  Strength  ;  becaoft 
th^y  are  too  apt  to  flioot  too  vf- 
goroufly  ;  whereas  the  Pnmingf 
of  them  late  prevents  their  tea 
great  Luxuriance.  And  if  they 
are  prun'd  when  the  Frofts  have 
any  Force,  it  would  endanger 
them. 

The  Top,  or  bearing  Branches 
may  be  prun'd  according  to  their 
Strength  ;  and  this  is  the  Way 
to  have  good  Wood,  and  good 
Fruit :  You  may  leave  die  long- 
eft  Shoots  a  Foot  long  or  more, 
and  thence  good  Wood  may  be 
expefled  to  fill  the  Wall ;  for  a 
Peach-Tree  often  wants  it,  and 


J 


€?crtaia  Author  fays,   It  {hou\d\ov\^U  \.o\ii&  %!iX*4k>x^^w%4iV»n& 


Shoots  as  much  as  may  be ;  for 
it  is  only  they  that  bear  Fruit. 

A  middle-fizM  Shoot  is  ufually 
fiimiftiM  with  Fruit-Buds,  and 
ought  to  be  fliortenM  according 
to  its  Strength  ;  and  you  ought 
to  cut  the  finalleft  Fruit-Buds 
which  haveBloflbms  upon  them, 
to  a^  convenient  Length,  that  the 
Fruit  may  be  large. 

After  the  Peaches  have  been 
prun'd  in  the  Springy  the  Trees 
fljould  not  be  touchM  w^ith  a 
Knife  for  all  that  Year,  except 
fiich  Shoots  as  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  Wall.  A  Peach-Tree  can- 
not bear  more  than  the  Sprif/jr- 
Pruning,  without  declinmg  in 
its  Health. 

He  does  not  approve  of  Cut- 
ring  down   thofe  Trees   nursM 
^ainft    Walls,    once  in    four 
^ears,  to  make  them  renew  their 
Wood  ;  a  Tree  ought  to  fill  the 
Part  of  the  Wall  allotted  it ;  and 
',     it  is  the  Fault  of  the  Manager  if 
i     fe  does  not  do  it,  unlefs  it  be 
i     diftemperM  at  the  Root. 
I        If  clofe  Pruning  be  allow'd  at 
i     Ml,  it  is  during  the  firft  two  or 
three  Years   after  Planting,    in 
Order  to  furnifh  well  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Wall  ;  but  for  all 
Ibis  Pruning  is  pra6lis*d,  yet  we 
frequently  find  it  has  not  the  de- 
fir*d  EffeSt :  For  too  many  lead 
the  Shoots  upright,  which  ihould 
be  fpread  Horizontally,  and  fo 
leave  the  Wall    naked   at    the 
Bottom  ;  and  fo  in  a  few  Years 
fliey  fay  the  Wall  is  too  low  fof 
Ihe  Tree. 

Some  are  fo  favourable  at  this 

firft   Pruning^    as  to   fpare    the 

-Branches  # that  haveBldfToms  on 

,  tbem;  bat  Ms  Pradice  is  unrea- 
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fbnable,  for  we  never  haVe  a 
good  or  lafting  Tree  that  is  fuf- 
fer'd  to  bear  fo  early. 

Mr.  Bradley  having  fpoken  of 
the  Early-musk^d-peach^  the  Troy^ 
peachy  tne  Double  Troy-peachy  tne 
Capucsne-peach^  the  Alberge^  Tel-- 
low^  Red  and  Purple-peaches^  the 
IVhite  and  Red  Magdalen-peaches^ 
lays,  they  would  all  ripen  with* 
out  a  Wall ,  and  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  Standards, 
altho'  they  might  be  caus'd  to 
drop  their  Fruits  by  being  (hakcn 
by  the  Winds.  But  if  they  were 
train'd  in  the  Manner  that  Mr. 
Herron  has  mention'd  about 
Pears^  by  placing  Arbour-Poles 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  form  the 
Shape  of  a  Bell  the  wrong  Side 
uppermoft ;  and  to  twift  the 
young  Shoots  of  the  Tree  about 
the  Frame,  like  a  Screw ;  he  is 
of  Opinion,  it  might  b,e  kept  full 
of  Wood  every  Way,  and  there 
would  be  no  Occafion  for  Prun- 
ing, which  is  apt  to  bring  Gum, 
and  canker  the  Trees,  even  to 
the  DeftruSion  of  Stone-Fruits. 

All  Stone-Fruit  is  apt  to  gum 
by  being  prun'd  and  wounoed  ; 
and  the  more  a  Tree  gums,  the 
fooner  it  decays ;  and  therefore 
he  approves  of  the  bcfore-menti- 
on'd  Contrivance,  bccaufc  in  the 
Winding  of  Trees  thus  like  a 
Screw,  they  need  not  be  prun'd ; 
and  fo  Stone-Fruit  Trees  might 
be  long  lafting. 

He  fays,  He  has  feen  a  Stand- 
ard Peach-Tree  which  had  not 
been  prunM,  which  was  grown 
as  large  as  a  good  Orchard  Apple* 
Tree^  which  bore  ^ood  Ft^aii. 

By  the  MettvoA  Vi^fott-Tc^xcCv 
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cure  both  from  the  Knife  and 
Gum  ;  their  Bloflbms  might 
with  Eafe  be  defended  from  the 
Frofty  nor  would  they  be  infeft- 
ed  with  Vermin,  fuch  as  Pif- 
mires  and  the  Flye  ;  becaufe  ha- 
'ving  that  Freedom,  would  pre- 
fcrve  it  both  from  Wounds  and 
Gums. 

Mr.  Bradley  fayS,  It  is  com- 
mon to  PeacP' Threes  to  have 
their  Leaves  curfd  up  in  the 
Spr'mg^  and  to  be  covered  up 
wi'th  a  kind  of  Honey  Dew^  and 
are  invaded  by  a  great  Number 
o^  Ants  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Ants 
that  caufe  the  Shrivelling  of  the 
Leaves,  they  come  there  to  feed 
upon  little  Infefts,  that  are  har- 
bourM  on  the  Back  of  the  Leaves, 
and  wound  the  Parenchymous 
Parts  of  them,  from  whence  they 
fuck  the  Juices  of  the  Plant ;  and 
ib  by  frequently  Wounding  it, 
caufe  fo  many  Scars,  that  the 
Leaves  curl  and  become  gummy. 
He  tells  us.  He  faw  in  'June 
leveral  Peach-Trees  and  one  large 
Apricock'Tree^  which  had  been 
remov'd,.'  with  all  the  Fruit  up- 
on them  ;  and  they  were  in  very 
good  Health,  and  the  Fruit  of 
the  Peach 'Trees  ripenM  very 
well. 

1*0  preferve  Peaches  from 
Blajiing  IVinds.  ]  He  is  of  Opi- 
nion, That  Matting  keeps  them 
too  tender ;  and  is  but  feldom  of 
much  Advantage  to  them.  And 
whereas  fome  fuiokc  them  wfth 
.  wet  Straw,  and  think  that  there- 
by they  make  the  Bloflbms  more 
;  tough  ;  he  has  try*d  both  Ways 

'»  without  Succefs;  and  that  Trees 
have  born  as  well,  which  have 

not  been  fo  manag'd. 
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He  adds,  That  he  order'd  hi> 
Gardener  to  fill  a  Water-Pot 
half  full  of  Water  ;  and  the 
Head  being  on,  to  caft  it  femi- 
circularly  alt  Over  his  Tree's, 
every  Evening,  the  laft  Thing  he 
did  ;  and  experienc'd,  that  this 
fencM  againft  the  Frofts  as  well 
as  Winds  :  And  obferv'd,  That 
after  a  rimey,  freezing  Night,  the 
Knots  were  icM  over,  invelopM 
from  the  Winds,  and  thefe  af- 
terwards flood. 

Hovj  to  order  the  Fruit  wBik 
Growing,']  When  Peaches  are 
about  the  Size  of  a  Pillol-Bullct^ 
at  the  latter  End  of  Marchy  or 
the  Beginning  of  April  ^  they 
fhould  be  thinn'd,  leaving  not 
above  three  in  a  Knot,  and  one 
of  thefe  muft  be  taken  away, 
when  they  have  arriv'd  at  half 
their  Growth ^  and  fo  order'd  ( if 
it  may  be  )  that  the  two  that  are 
left  may  not  touch  one  another ; 
for  if  the  Seafon  proves  rainy, 
the  Water  that  lies  between  them 
not  being  foon  dry''d  up,  will 
rot  them,  or  tack  them. 

To  try  their  Ripenefs,  he  Aots 
not  approve  of  Pinching  them 
with  the  Finger  or  Thumb  ;  but 
either  to  finell  to  them  if  they  be 
in  Reach,  or  to  touch  them  gently 
with  the  Finger,  -and  if  they  are 
ripe  they  will  fall  into  the  Hand  ; 
but  if  they  grow  out  of  Reach, 
he  w-ould  have  them  to  fall  as 
they  ripen. 

He  adds,  That  going  down  a 
,Walk,  he  found  near  a  Dozen 
Trees,  the  Fruits  of  which  were 
dimpled  and  fpotted,  as  if  they 
had  had  the  Small-tox  ;  and  this 
I  was  occafion'd  by  the  Freedom 
V  I^adks 
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Ladies  had  taken  in  the  Abfence 
of  the  Gardener. 

There  are  various  other  things 
relating  to  the  Management  of 
Peach-Trees^  that  you  may  find 
under  the  Article  Apricocks^  Nec- 
tarines and  Plums,  which  are 
alfo  proper  to  the  Peach,  which 
I  fliall  not  here  repeat  but  refer 
to  thern^ 

17.  Pear-Trees. 


T%e  Name  and  Original  Place,  ] 
TP  H  E  Pear  feems  to  have 
•■•  taken  its  Name  from  Py- 
rus,  becaufe  of  the  pyramidal 
Form  of  its  Fruit.  The  beft 
Sorts  of  this  Fruit  were  brought 
by  the  Romans  from  Alexandria, 
Greece,  and  the  Countries  there- 
abouts ;  and  it  is  probable,  if 
we  have  any  of  the  £ame  Sort 
now  in  Being,  in  England,  that 
the  latter  Kinds  were  brought 
from  the  mod  Southern  Places. 

Various  Kinds,  ]  Of  Pears 
there  is  fo  great  a  Variety  that 
it  would  be  tedious,  if  poffible, 
to  enumerate  them  all. 

I  ihall  only  endeavour  to 
fpeak  of  the  good  Sorts. 

The  feveral  Species  of  Pears 
are  of  different  Qualities,  fomel 
are  melting  and  buttered  ;  others 
crackling  or  juicy  ;    and  others 
dry  and  odorous. 

The  Time  when  the  firft-  of 
them  come  in,  or  begin  to  ri- 
pen, is  commonly  in  July,  and 
from  that  Time  we  have  Pears 
for  ufe  all  the  Year ;  for  fome 
Sorts  of  the  late  IFinter-pears 
will  keep  well  till  >fature  ripen 
ffefli  Frui^. 
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Thefe  Pears  following    ripen 
in  July. 

I .  The  Admired-pear  is  round 
like  that  Sort  called  the  Onion- 
pear.  The  Juice  of  it  is  extream- 
ly  fweet,  and  high  flavoured; 
and  the  Tree  is  an  extraordina- 
ry Bearer. 

a.  The  Admired  Little  John 
is  a  lefs  Fruit,  and  longer  than 
the  former.  It  is  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  ripens  about  St.  "^^ohn^ 
Day. 

3,  The  Admired  Rujfet  of 
Tours,  or  the  Cyprus-Pear,  is  al- 
mod  round,  the  Colour  of  a 
brownifli  Grey ;  the  Flefli  is  firm, 
and .  the  Juice  fugared  ;  and  it 
has  a  rich  Flavour. 

4.  The  Amber-pear,  or  Queen's* 
pear,  or  Mufcat  Robert,  is  a  lit- 
tle Pear  (haped  like  the  Mufcat 
but  larger  ;  its  Colour  is  very 
yellow  and  ambered.  It  has  a 
very  rich  Flavour,  and  is  a  ve- 
ry good  Bearer,  and  makes  a 
very  handfome  Tree.  The 
Wood  is  yellozu, 

5.  The  large  and  fmall  Blan- 
ket-pear ;  they  are  both  account- 
ed good  Pears :  The  fmall  Sort 
are  called  the  Pearl-pears  ;  they 
are  both  of  a  rich  Water,  /.  e. 
their  Juice  is  richly  flavoured  : 
They  are  yellow,  and  will  keep 
well.  The  Tree  makes  a  good 
Appearance,  fhoots  ftrong,  and 
has  large  Leaves. 

6,  The  Musked  Drone-pear^  ft 
is  a  Sort  of  early  Mufcat,  The 
Tree  is  afgood  Bearer:  The 
Fruit  is  round  and  has  a  Ijigh^ 
Flavour.    The  Fruit.^    wh^n  it' 
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Is  full  ripe  is  apt  to  rot  at  the 
Head  ;  aad  therefore  ought  to 
be  eaten  a  little  greenifh. 

7.  The  Musked  Ftg'pear  \  the 
Fruit  Is  large,  for  a  forward 
Sort,  and  has  a  rich  Flavour. 
It  has  very  large  and  ftrong 
Wood,  and  rough  Leaves,  and 
larger  than  ordinary.  It  is  cal- 
led by  the  French  Bellijfime^  by 
Reafon  of  its  great  Beauty, 
being  of  a  fine  yellow^  ftrcak'd 
with  red.  This  Tree  bloIToms 
about  Midfummer^  for  a  fecond 
Crop,  and  fometimes  brings  that 
Fruit  to  Perfedion  in  Septem- 
her  and  Odober ;  and  thence  pro- 
bably it  was  called  the  Ftg-pear 
for  bringing,  or  attemping  to 
brin^  two  Crops  in  a  Year. 

8.  The  Hajiing-pears  ;  they 
follow  the  MufcatSy  the  firft 
ripe.  The  Fruit  is  round,  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  and  has  a  pretty 
good  Flavour :  When  fully  ripe 
it  quickly  grows  meally,  and 
rots  like  the  other  Summer  Pears, 
and  therefore  ftiould  be  eaten  be- 
fore it  is  full  ripe.  The  Tree 
bears  well. 

9.  The  great  Hafting^pear,  is 
finely  painted  of  a  yellow  and 
red  Colout.  The  Tree  bears  in 
Abundance,  and  in  Clufters ;  they 
are  better  to  be  eaten  green  than 
when  they  are  full  ripe ;  for  they 
will  not  keep. 

10.  The  IVhite  Haft'tng^pear 
is  a  large  whitifh  Pear,  and  fo 
melting,  that  it  is  by  fome  cal- 
led Summer  Buree, 

11.  The  Ladies  Thigh  is  a 
long  Fruit,  and  when  it  is  full 
ripe  of  a  reddijh   Grey  Colour  ; 

has  a  firm  Flefh  and  very  fweet 
/s  a  p:ood  Pear,  and  will 
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12.  The  Magdaltn-pear  ]$  {a 
Form  almoft  round,  iu  Colour 
rather  green  than  yellow.  It  is 
large  for  a  forward  Hafting-' 
pear,  and  has  a  pretty  good Tafte. 
If  it  be  too  ripe  it  grows  meal-  ^ 
ly,  even  while  it  is  upon  the 
Tree. 

15.  The  Little  Mmfcat^pear 
is  one  of  the  firft  ripe  Pears^ 
the  beft,  and  by  far  the  richeft 
flavoured  of  any  of  the  little  for- 
ward Pears,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  Kinds.  This  Trcebrii^ 
its  Fruit  in  Clufters,  aad  much 
better  in  Efpaliers  than  Standards, 
or  in  the  open  Air. 

14.  The  Great  Mufcat-pear  Is 
larger  than  the  former,  requires 
the  Affiftance  of  a  Wall,  but 
does  not  bring  its  Fruit  in  CIu& 
ters,  as  the  Little  Mufcat  does. 

15.  The  little  Baftard  Mufeat, 
This  tree  bears  well  in  any  Si* 
tuation  ;  it  bears  its  Fruit  in 
Clufters,  but  is  not  fo  richly  fla« 
voured  as  the  two  former, 

16.  The  long  ftalked  Mmfcat* 
pear,  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
Stalk  ;  is  pretty  large,  is  a  good 
Fruit,  fair  to  the  Eye,  and  th« 
Tree  is  a  great  Bearer. 

17.  The  Rujfet'pear  is  very 
much  like  the  common  Ruffelct ; 
its  Juice  is  very  delicious,  ^and 
near  as  good  as  that- 

18.  the  Supreme  •  pear ,  tfac 
great  Jargonel  or  Gibberifh-pear, 
or  the  fig-pear.  This  Fruit  is 
large  and  long,  of  a  reddifa  yel* 
low  Colour.  The  Juice  is  very 
fweet,  and  it  is  not  apt  to  be 
ftony.  When  it  is  too  ripe  it  is 
meally ;  and  therefore  fliQuld  be 
eaten  before, 
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Thcfe  Pears^  which  Mr.  Mir- 
let  fkys  come  in  July,  come 
jbmcthing  later  in  England  than 
France  about  Paris  ;  but  the  Dif- 
ference is  fcarce  above  ten  Days. 

The  Pears  following  are  fit  for 
eating  in  Auguft. 

I.  Adatjfs  Flep^  or  Prince* S'- 
pear^  this  Fruit  is  fomcthing  like 
the  Roujfelet ;  the  Juice  has  the 
Flavour  of  Rofe  Water,  and 
^ttj  highly  :  It  will  keep  well 
a  pretty  While  without  rotting. 
Trtie  Tree  is  a  good  Bearer. 

%.  The  A£niral-pear  is  in 
Form  rather  fiat  than  long,  of  a 
reddijb  Colour ;  has  a  delicate 
tender  Flefli,  and  very  juicy  ; 
is  never  ftony  ;  and  the  Tree  is 
%  good  Bearer. 

5.  The  Summer  Bergamot- 
pesr  is  a  large  green  Pear,  foft 
tnd  melting  ;  it  is  in  many  Re- 
(pCiSs  like  the  Autumn  Bergamot^ 
but  has  fome  particular  Excel- 
lencies. 

4.  The  great  Bergamot-pear  is 
in  Formalmoft  round,  in  Co- 
lour yellow^  is  one  of  the  beft 
Pears  for  Plenty  of  Juice  and 
rich  Flavour.  The  Tree  is  a 
great  Bearer. 

5.  The  Bloody -pear:  The 
Fruit  is  fomething  like  the  Val- 
ley-pear \  is  red  within  quite  to 
tire  Core  ;  but  is  rather  a  Curio- 
fity  than  valuable  at  the  Table. 
It  is  a  Pear  that  will  not  keep 
long,  and  fhould  be  gathered  ber 
fore  it  be  ripe. 

6.  The  Musked  Bon  Chretien^ 
or  Pear  without  a  8kin,  is  fome- 
thing rounder  and  finaller   than 

|hp  ^mffjp^f  Soft,  "jr&f  §Jcin  pf j 
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it  is  yellow,  and  the  Flefh  pretty 
hard  ;  its  Juice  is  very  fwect  and 
delicious,  and  it  is  accounted 
one  of  the  beft  Pears.  This  Pear 
fcldom  comes  to  any  Thing  on 
a  Quince  Stock,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  grafted  on  a  free 
Stock,  and  then  too  it  will  laft 
but  a  few  Years.  It  profpers 
better  from  a  Bud  than  from 
Clcft-grafting ;  rfor  the  Cyon 
commonly  languiflies  till  the  In- 
cifion  is   intircly  healed  up. 

7.  The  good  Brute  has 
Its  Name  from  the  Coarfhefs 
of  its  Fleih  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
juicy  Fruit,  that  is  fweet  and 
high  flavoured.  It  is  a  green 
Fruit,  and  fhould  be  foon  eaten. 
The  Wood  of  the  Tree  is  whi- 
tifh  and  farinacious,  or  pow^ 
dered. 

i*  TheCrimfon-pear  is  a  finall 
Fruit,  a  little  longiih,  fomething 
refembles  the  Blanket-pear^  but 
is  thinner ;  the  Juice  is  very 
fweet, ,  and  the  Tree  is  a  great 
Bearer. 

9.  The  Franchipane-pear  is  a 
finall,  green,  longiOi  Fruit,  has 
extreme  fweet  Juice  and  deli- 
cate. 

10.  The  Grey-pear,  called  air 
fo  the  Sharp  Swordrpear,  becauie 
its  Wood  is  prickley  ;  The  Fruit 
is  of  a  greyifr  Colour,  and  of 
the  Pear  Form,  neither  long  nor 
round  ;  it  is  a  little  melting  or 
buttered ;  the  Juice  is  fwect 
and  pleaOmt. 

II.  The  Double'headed-pear^ 
This  Fruit  grows  very  large  and 
good  upon  Dwarfs,  is  crack- 
ling and  full  -pf  fweet  Juice  ;  ^ 
it  will  ripen  well  ^ft.ec  It  U  ^a.- 
thered  arvAV^^i, 
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la.  The  Gargonelle  is  a  long 
tod  reddilh  Pear,  a  little  dry 
tod  ftony ;  but  the  Juice  is  rich, 
high  tailed,  and  of  a  good  Fla- 
vour. 

13.  The  Jejfamlne-pear  is  of 
a  middling  Size,  rather  longifti 
than  round  ;  it  is  fubjeft  to  be 
ftony,   but  its  Juice  is   rich. 

14.  The  Lichefrian  is  a  long- 
ifli  Fruit,  of  a  ruffet  Grey,  is 
foft  and  melting,  and  the  Tree 
is  a  great  Bearer. 

15.  The  Lumbar dy^  or  Mi- 
Ian-pear  J  is  a  large  long  Fruit, 
has  a  high  musked  Flavour,  if  it 
is  gathered  a  little  before  it  is 
ripe. 

1 6.  The  Melting-pear  of  Br  eft. 
It  is  in  Form  rather  long  than 
round  ;  in  fome  Things  it  re- 
fembles  the  Double-headed-pear^ 
vfhich  is  fomething  red  and  more 
round  than  this  ;  it  has  a  good 
rich  Juice,  the  Flefli  is  rather 
brittle  and  crackling,  than  melt- 
ing or  buttered,  and  therefore 
not  rightly  nam'd. 

17.  The  Mufcat  of  Auguft  is 
flat  and  round,  the  Flefh  is 
hard,  is  of  a  high  musked  Fla- 
vour, is  accounted  one  of  the 
beft  Sorts.  There  are  two  Sorts 
of  this  Fruit,  the  larger  and  the 
finaller  ;  the  fmaller  is  harder 
and  drier  than  the  large,  which 
has  the  richeft  Musk  of  any 
Pear.  The  Fruit  comes  in  Cluf- 
ters. 

18.  The  Onion-pear  is  either 
great  or  final!  ;  they  are  round, 
flat  and  yellow,  fhap'd  fome- 
thing like  Onions,  are  musk'd 
and  high  flavoured,  but  are  fome- 
whBt  apt  to  be  fionj.  The  Trees 

'€  excellent  Bearers, 
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19.  The  Oramge-pears.  Theft 
are  offeveral  Sorts;  die  f £»!«- 
mom  Oroftge-peaTj  this  is  a  large 
handfome  Fruit  and  very  good ; 
the  musked  Orange-pear  is  of  a 
(mailer  make,  and  ought  to  be 
eaten  before  it  is  full  ripe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  apt  to  rot  at  Heart. 
Nor  fhould  the  reft  of  the  0- 
range-pears  hang  too  long  upon 
the  Tree,  before  they  are  eaten, 
becaufe  they  are  fubjcd  to  lofe 
their  Goodnefs. 

20.  Pan's  Perfumed-pear  is  a 
pretty  large  Fruit,  rather  long 
than  round,  like  the  green  fiigar- 
edPear:  The  Juice  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely fweet,  and  of  a  rich 
Flavour. 

21.  The  Perfum^4''pear^  or 
green  Mufcat^  is  long  and  greenr 
ifb,  has  a  musked  Juice.  The 
Tree  is  a  fine  Tree,  and  a  great 
Bearer,  tho'  it  is  a  crackling, 
brittly  Pear,  yet  the  flefh  of  it  is 
tender :  Confidering  it  i§  a  Sum- 
mer Fruit  it  keeps  pretty  well. 

22.  The  Auguft  Perfun^d-pear 
is  longiih,  large,  and  of  a  good 
Tafte.  It  is  greenifli  and  Ipot- 
ted. 

23.  The  RoCe^  wafer  "pear  is 
grey  and  rouncf,  the  Juice  fweet, 
and  the  Stalk  very  ftiort.  The 
Juice  has  the  Flavour  of  Rofe- 
water. 

24.  The  Great  Roujfelet  from 
Rhemes  is  generally  efteemed 
one  of  the  beft  Suihmer  Pears  ; 
is  buttered  and  ihelting,  has  a 
musked  Flavour,  bears  its  Fruit 
much  larger,  and  fairer  in  Ef- 
palier  than  in  open  Ground. 

25.  The  Spanijh-pear  \  the 
Fruit  is  large,  long  in  Ihape, 
^^'cWow  ^>xi<i  tft&\x\w^^  axid  ought 
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to  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe, 
to  give  its  Bmree  or  buttered 
X^uality.  The  Tree  bears  abun- 
dantly. 

%6.  The  Falley-pear  is  a  wa- 
tery Fruit,  not  much  in  Efteem, 
finnewhat  harih  now  and  then. 

ay.  The  great  JAouth-water- 
fear  is  a  large,  round  Fruit; 
Che  Stalk  is  thick  and  fhort; 
greenifh  and  melting,  of  a  pret- 
ty good  Tafte  ;  but  if  it  is  not 
gathered  a  little  before  it  is  ripe, 
h  will  growmeally. 

%%,  The  great  IFhite-pear  is 
t  large  Pear,  round  about  the 
Head,  and  long  and  llender  to- 
wards the  Stalk  ;  it  is  white  in 
Colour,  and  very  melting  :  It 
quickly  decays  ,  and  therefore 
fliould  be  eaten  as  foon  as  it  is 
ripe.  The  Tree  is  handfome ; 
makes  large  Shoots,  and  has  ve- 
ry large  Leaves. 

September  Pears. 

1.  The  Angel'pear  is  fome- 
thing  flatter,  and  more  melting 
than  the  Salveati^  but  the  Juice 
if  not  quite  fo  fweet,  nor  the 
Flavour  fo  rich. 

2.  The  Summer  Bon  Chretien 
is  a  large,  yellow  Fruit,  of  a 
longifliMake ;  the  Flcfh  is  tender, 
full  of  fine  fugared  Juice.  The 
Tree  is  a  good  Bearer,  cfpecially 
about  the  Tops  of  the  Bran- 
ches, which  therefore  muft  not 
be  cut  off. 

5.  The  red  Buree^  or  red  but- 
tered Pear  is  a  large  Fruit,  long, 
but  not  pointed  ;  of  a  good  Co- 
lour :  It  takes  its  Name  from 
being  buttered  and  melting,  the 
Juice  is  fngared  and  highly  i3a- 
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voured,  and  ripens  after  it  is  off 
from  the  Tree,  like  the  other 
Buree  ;  and  therefore  is  to  be 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe.  It  is 
accounted  the  beft  Pear  of  this 
Month,  as  the  Roufelet  is  of  the 
Summer  Pears,  and  the  Bon- 
Chretien  is  of  the  Winter  ones. 

4.  The  Grey  Buree^  or  Grey^ 
bntteredrpear ;  this  Fruit  is  tart, 
and  more  melting  than  the  o- 
ther. 

5.  The  Green  Bnree^pear  is 
the  leaft  melting  of  any  of  the 
Burees  :  The  Juice  of  it '  is 
flatter  and  the  Flavour  not  fo 
rich. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Bmree 
Pears  a  long  Time  in  eating, 
they  muft  be  let  alone  to  hang 
upon  the  Trees  till  they  drop. 
Some  of  thefe  Trees  may  be 
planted  in  a  Weflern  Afpe£l  a- 
gainft  a  Wall. 

tf.  The  white  Buree-pear  is  a 
fair  large  good  Fruit,  of  a  Ci- 
tron Colour,  and  is  by  fomc 
called  the  Citron  or  Lemon^pear, 
It  is  very  melting. 

7.  The  Chamhrette-pear  is  a 
large,  longifh  Fruit,  the  Flcfh 
very  agreeably  melting.  It  is  al- 
fo  called  the  Winter  Cham' 
brette, 

8.  Gois'pear^  or  la  Pere  de 
mon  Dieu^  is  a  Fruit  that  is 
pretty  handfome  and  indifferent- 
ly good,  of  a  yellowifli  red  Co- 
lour, juicy  and  not  apt  to  be 
ftony  ;  the  Tree  is  a  good  Bear- 
er, and  the  Fruit  ripens  upon 
the  Tree,  at  fome  Dillancc  one 
from  another. 

2.   The  Rofe-pear  is  a  large, 
round  Fruit  of  au  Ovv\c>wVi?^«.^\ 
the  Flcftv  IS  a  \\u\c  tot^>NNX.'Wi& 
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«  very  good  Rofc  watered  Juice. 
it  has  a  long  and  {lender  Stalk. 

ID.  The  Salveati-pear  is  a 
pretty,  large,  round  and  flattiJh 
Fruit,  fair  and  handfome,  of  a 
fine  yellow  Colour,  will  keep 
pretty  well ;  the  Flelh  is  melt- 
ing, the  Stalk  is  long  and  flen- 
<ler, 

II.  The  Vertue  Longne^  or 
the  Autumn  Moutlh-wateted-pear 
is  a  long  Fruit  of  a  greenifh 
Colour ;  when  ripe,  is  melting 
and  has  a  very  rich  Juice,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  grows  in  a  Land 
that  is  rather  dry  than  wet.  This 
Fruit  grows  better  upon  a  jFiree 
Stock  than  upon  a  Quick  Stock. 

Offober  Pears, 

1.  The  jltnadotte-pear  is  of  a 
flat  Form,  has  a  rough  yellow 
Coat,  is  dry,  and  has  a  high 
Flavour.  When  it  is  wild  is 
full  of  Thorns,  but  when  cul- 
tivated on  a  Quince  Stock,  it  lo- 
fes  its  Thorns,  but  keeps  them 
when  on  free  Stocks ;  but  the 
Fruit  that  grows  on  free  Stocks 
is  the  beft,  moft  juicy  and  melt- 
ing, and  may  be  numbered  a- 
mong  the  beft  Sorts.  This  Fruit, 
as  well  as  other  dry  and  perfum* 
ed  Fruits,  is  much  better  upoa 
dry  Soils,  than  upon  wet  and 
moift  Lands  ;  thofe  Trees,  on 
the  latter,  bringing  their  Fruit 
larger,  but  watery  and  infi- 
pid. 

This  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
regard  to  all  melting  and  but- 
tered Pears,  which  are  but  fcl- 
dom  very  high  flavoured,  that 
t/)cv  be  planted  in  light   Soils  ; 
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Buree^ears  which  are  melttng  like 
the  Tiforn'pearsj  ^c,  arc  much 
improved  by  being  grafted  upon 
the  Amadotte ;  for  that  the  Juices, 
or  Sap,  of  the  Amadotte^  is  maf* 
ked  and  richly  flavoured,  and  the 
Buree^  or  melting  Pears  which 
are  grafted  upon  it,  are  perfum- 
ed by  it. 

2.  The  Belle  and  Bomme-fear 
is  a  fair  and  good  Fruity  ia 
Form  long,  and  pointed,  in  Ca? 
lour  of  a  greenifh  red  ;  the  Fleih 
is  tender  and  delicate,  it  pe- 
fently  decays,  and  therefore  moft 
be  eaten  juft  in  time. 

3.  The  Autumn  Bergamot^ear 
is  a  large  green  Fruit,  a  little 
rough  coated,  of  a  flat  Form 
and  very  melting.  It  ripens  afr 
ter  gathering,  and  then  changes 
its  green  Colour  for  one  that 
is  yellowifh  ;  it  will  keep  pret- 
ty well.. 

In  order  to  make  the  Trees 
give  good  Wood  and  produce 
fair  Fruit,  it  ought  to  have  the 
Benefit  of  the  riling  or  fetting 
Sun,  but  it  muft  by  no  Means 
be  expofcd  to  the  violent  Heat 
of  the  South  Sun ;  for  that  is  apt 
to  make  the  Wood  canker, 
and  the  Fruit  finall  and  full  of 
Cracks. 

This  Fruit  feldom  anfwers  Exr 
peSation  upon  Dwarfs  ;  but  if 
they  be  made  Dwarfs,  the  Shoots 
muft  be  prunM  long,  if  it  be  ex- 
pefied  that  the  Wood  fhould  be 
well  nourifhed  and  profitable. 
As  for  thofe  that  are  planted  to 
the  fetting  Sun,  the  Fruit  indeed 
will  not  be  fo  much  perfum'd, 
but  then  the  fweet  or  fugared 
Tafte,    which  is  the  Glory  of 


I  and  u  has  b'^cn  obferved,  that  the \ moft,  "^\ax^t  'Svoisa..  vdll  make 
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iinendg   for  the  Want    of  the  I  Fruit,  a  good  baking  Pear,  but 
high  Flavour.  ^     Ifomeihing  of  the  harflieft  to  eat 

4.   The  Baftard  Bergamot  is  a  1  raw. 
large,  flat  Fruit,    ftreaked  with  __  "•   The  Little  Lard-pear  is  a 


grey ;  the  Flefli  is  brittle,  of  a 
pretty  good  Water  :  The*  Tree 
bears  like  Ropes  of  Onions^  and 
dsey  fhould  be  gathered  a  little 
before  they  be  ripe. 

f .  The  late  Bergamot  is  more 
cfieemed  than  the  former,  be- 
caule  it  will  keep  longer ;  but 
ts  for  its  other  Qualities,  they 
«e  the  lame ;  it  is  called  the 
Eafter  Bergamot. 

6.  The  MusKd  Bergamot-pear 
is  a  finall  dry  Fruit,  very  high 
flavoured,  a  great  Bearer,  and 
is  excellent  for  fweet  Meats. 

7,  The  Dauphsn-pear  is  a 
finall,  round,  yellow,  rough 
Pear  and  one  of  the  mod  melt- 
ing Sorts  ;  it  holds  fit  for  eating 
till  January^  if  they  are  gather- 
ed late,  for  they  will  hang  upon 
the  Tree  after  the  Leaves  are 
fallen,  and  till  the  hard  Frofls 
begin. 

8.  The  Switzerland  Bergor 
mot-pear  is  a  Fruit  that  is  flat 
and  very  melting,  ftreak'd  with 
green  and  yellow.  The  Wood 
is  the    lame  with  the   Autumn 


Fruit  of  a  middle  Size,  almoft 
round,  but  of  an  unequal  Shape^ 
rather  green  than  yellow  :  This 
Fruit  is  one  of  the  moft  melt- 
ing and  delicate ;  the  Tree  is  a 
good  Bearer. 

12.  The  Monjieur  John  \  this 
Fruit  is  of  feveral  Sorts,  the 
white^  the  gilded,  and  thi^greyi 
the  white  ripens  firft  ;  the  Flelh 
of  it  is  more  tender  than  the 
red  ;  but  its  Juice  is  Icfs  fu- 
gared,  and  the  Whitenefs  feemr 
to  proceed  from  Diftemper  in 
the  Tree  ;  for  when  the  Tree  it 
very  vigorous  the  Fruit  has  a  bet* 
ter  Colour. 

1 5.  The  gilded  Manfieur  John^ 
pear^  or  John  Dory^  is  a  Frm# 
whofe  Juice  is  more  richly  fu-* 
gared  than  the  former,  and  if 
not  fo  apt  to  be  ftony  as  ihtgrey 
Sort,  which  comes  later,  and 
will  keep  pretty  well,  and  has 
an  extraordinary  rich  Juice. 

14.  The  RonvilU-pear  is  i: 
large,  long,  green  Fruit ;  but 
grows  yellow  in  the  ripening ; 
ic  is  very  good  to  bake,   and  is 


"Bergamot^  but  is  a  greater  Rari-  extream  good  roafted  in  the  Emr 


ty.  This  Tree  is  a  good  Bearer, 
requires  a  Wall,  but  little  Sun. 
This  is  not  only  the  forward- 
eft  but  the  bed  of  the  Berga- 
pots. 

9.  The  St.  Dennis  oi  Angers- 
fear  is  a  large,  long  and  yel- 
low Fruit, ;  its  Fleih  is  brittle 
and  crackling  and  its  Juice  rich- 
ly fugared. 

10.  The    St.  Frances-pear  is 

%  very  large,  long  md  yellow 


bers. 

1 5.  The  Thorn  Rofe-pear  \t  of 
two  Sorts  ;  the  earlieft  ripe 
is  a  Fruit  rather  long  than  round, 
fair  and  large,  intermixed  with 
yellow  and  grey  ;  it  has  a  (Irong 
rofcy  Flavour  ;  the  latter  Sort  is 
fomething  like  the  Portail  pear^ 
is  flatter  and  has  lefs  of  the 
rofey  Flavour  than  the  for^ 
ward  Sort. 


\«t*  "tViR 
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If,  The  yine-pear^  or  La-- 
dfs^pear  is  a  round  Fruit,  of  a 
greyip  brown  Colour,  very  melN 
fag,  having  an  extraordinary  rich 
Juice  :  It  has  a  very  long  Stalk. 
The  Fruit  muft  be  gatherM  be- 
fore it  is  full  ripe,  or  elfe  it  v«rill 
grow  meally,  and  rot  quickly. 

Pears  good  in  Novemier. 

I.  The  Ambrette-pear^  is  a 
round  Fruit,  of  a  greenijh  grey 
Colour, when  it  grows  in  ftrong, 
llifF  Ground  ;  but  when  in  fandy 
Land,  is  whhip;  it  is  a  very 
melting  Fruit,  and  of  a  rich  Wa- 
ter. It  is  a  Wilding,  as  may  be 
difcoverM  by  its  thorny  Wood ; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  beft  Pears. 

If  it  be  grafted  upon  a  Quince- 
ftocky  it  bears  better  Fruit  than 
upon  a  Free-flock  ;  becaufe  the 
latter  renders  the  Fruit  fubjefl:  to 
be  ftony  ;  and  as  it  retains  more 
of  the  Wilding,  the  Fruit  is  of  a 

greener  Colour  than  the  other  : 
ut  the  Quince-ftock  foftens  and 
re£l:ifies  it.  This  Fruit  is  every 
where  in  high  Efteem. 

a.  The  Berry-pear,  This  Fruit 
is  finall,  almoft  round,  very 
brown  and  melting.  The  Water 
is  extremely  rich  and  vinous,  dill 
retaining  fomething  of  the  Wild- 
ing it  was  taken  from.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  Bearer,  producing 
its  Fruit  in  Clufters. 

3.  The  Bergamot  Creffdve-pear^ 

is  a  large,  ♦flat  Fruit,  of  a  yel- 

lowijh  grey  Colour.     The  Flefli 

is  very  melting,  and  the  Juice 

richly  fugar'd,   and  of  a  vinous 

Flavour.    The  Fruit  is  rare  and 

excellent ;  and   is  much    better 

^Q   the  Free  -Jlock  t;han    the 

^a^ae,t 
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4.  The  Champagne-pear  J  or 
dry  Martin-pear^  is  rather  long 
than  round,  of  a  good  Colour, 
and  ftreakM  with  red  and  grey. 
Its  Water  is  fugar*d  and  high 
flavoured  ;  but  it  is  a  little  apt  to 
be  ftony.  The  Tree  is  a  great 
Bearer ;  the  Fruit  holds  good 
about  three  Months,  and  is  ever 
ry  where  in  high  Efteem. 

5.  The  Ebergement-pear^  is  a 
very  large  Fruit  ;  it  has  a  fwcet 
Juice.  The  Tree  Is  a  great 
Bearer,  bearing  its  Fruit  the 
Length  of  the  Shoot,  or  like 
Ropes  of  Onions.  This  Fruit 
does  much  better  upon  the  Free^ 
fiock  than  upon  the  Quince-flock ; 
for  if  upon  the  latter,  it  foon 
grows  meally,  and  therefore 
ftiould  be  eaten  rather  a  little 
green  than  full  ripe. 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd.  That  thofe 
Fruits  that  are  fubjeS  either  to 
rot  foon,  or  grow  meally,  are 
much  mended  by  Graffing  them 
on  Free  -flecks  ;  becaufe  the 
Quince  (  which  produces  a  dry, 
harfh  Fruit)  communicates  its 
Harflinefs  and  Drynefs  to  thofe 
Fruits  that  are  grafted  upon  it  2 
And  alfo  thofe  Sorts  of  Fruits 
ought  to  be  gathered  fooner  than 
others,  before  the  Sap  flackens 
in  its  Motion  ;  for  then  the 
Fruit  dries  and  rots  fooner  than 
thofe  which  have  had  lefs  Time 
upon  the  Tree. 

6,  The  Jealotijy-pear^  is  a  large 
Fruit  refembling  ih^ Pound-pear-^ 
but  is  o?  2l  yellovnijh  Colour,  and 
is  more  pointed,  towards  the 
Stalk  :  Its  Water  is  fo  richly 
perfum'd  and  fugar'd,  that  it 
may  with  good  Reafon  be  faid 
to   c\;,\t^  V-N^^^^i  wvoug   tTk 
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Tears  of  this  Seafbn.  If  this 
Pear  be  fufferM  to  be  too  ripe 
before  it  is  gatherM,  it  will  be 
too  Melting,  and  will  keep  but 
a  little  while ;  for  mod  of  the 
melting  Pears  rot  foon,  if  they 
hang  too  long  upon  the  Tree  : 
But  this  Sort  of  Fruit  will  keep 
a  long  Time,  if  grafFed  upon  a 
Free-Jiock  ;  but  it  will  foon  de  • 
cay  when  upon  a  Quince-Jiock. 

7.  The  Musk' d  Lemon  J  or  Ci- 
troM-fear,  is  in  Form  almofl 
roimd,  finely  coloured  with  red 
mi  yellow;  it  has  a  very  high 
Flavour,  and  a  little  dry.  This 
Fruit  muft  be  watched,  and  taken 
when  it  begins  to  fmell ;  for 
then  the  Water  of  it  is  fofter, 
and  delicater  to  the  Palate.  It 
proQ>ers  better  in  moiil  Grounds 
than  in  dry,  fandy  ones  ;  as  moft 
of  the  dry,  musk'd,  or  perfum'd 
Pears  do. 

8.  The  Louife  Bonne-tear^  is 
a  Fruit  of  a  very  long  Make,  of 
a  Pearl-like  Figure  :  It  is  whlt'tjh^ 
and  if  it  be  not  eaten  too  foon, 
is  very  Melting. 

$.  The  Maltha 'fear^  or 
Prieji'pear^  is  a  Fruit  almoft 
round,  ftreak'd  with  grey  and 
brt^ivn  :  The  Stalk  is  thick  and 
ihort ;  the  Juice  fweet,  and  of  a 
Rofe-like  Flavour.  It  lafts  a 
long  Time  fit  for  Eating ;  and 
altho'  the  Flefli  is  crackling  and 
brittle,  yet  it  is  tender  and  de- 
licate. 

lO  The  Marquis 'pear^  is  a 
large,  green  Fruit,  which  grows 
yellow  as  it  ripens.  It  refembles 
the  Winter  Bon  Cretien  in  many 
Things.  It  has  a  long,  (lender 
Stalk ;  and  the  Flefli  of  it  is  very 
mtltwg  md  buttered  ;  the  Juice 
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IS  fweet  and  richly  musk*d, 
fomething  fugar'd  like  the  Wa-  - 
ter  of  the  Monfieur  John.  The 
Tree  is  a  good  Bearer,  and  fo 
vigorous,  it  is  always  well  fur- 
m'fli'd  with  Wood.  It  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  beft  Pears. 

11.  The  Autumn  ferfunO" 
Pear^  is  a  pretty  large  and  long 
Fruit,  very  much  musk'd,  and 
high  flavoured,  for  one  of  the 
B«rtfe-Race,  or  fuch  as  have-  a 
meltingFlelh. 

12.  The  Winter  ferfunf drpedr 
is  a  large  and  round  Fruit ;  well 
coloured  with  yellow  ;  is  an  ex- 
cellent Fruit  for  Baking ;  and 
the  Tree  is  an  excellent  Bearer. 

13.  The  Roujfeline-'pear^  is 
fomething  like  the  Champagne  ^ 
but  is  a  little  more  pointed,  and 
of  a  yellower  Colour.  It  has  a 
long,  tender  Stalk,  like  the 
Fine-pear  :  It  is  one  of  the  beft 
Buree  -pears  ;  it  is  *  delicately 
musk'd.  This  Fruit  for  its 
musk'd  Flavour ,  and  melting 
Flefli,  is  fomething  like  the 
Roujfelet,  Some  Years  this 
Fruit  is  dry  and  high  flavoured  ; 
and  others,  melting,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent Relifli.  If  it  were  more 
conftant  in  its  Ripening  and  Per-, 
fe£lion,  it  might  be  accounted 
the  beft  of //'7»^(?r-Fruits. 

14.  The  Winter  Saffron-pear^ 
or  as  fome  call  it,  the  Orange-^ 
pear^  IS  a  large,  round  Fruit,  of 
a ^rery  Colour;  and  the  Flefli  is 
very  melting,  and  of  a  yellow  Co- 
lour. The  Tree  is  a  good 
Bearer.  The  Fruit  will  keep 
good  a  pretty  while ;  and  is  well 
efteem'd.  It  proCpers  beft  on  a 
Free  -fiock^  taito  \!c\ax!L  ^^^i  ^ 
Quince-ftoak^  ^^^ 
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15.  The  Virgouleufe-pear^  is  a 
large,  long,  green  Fruit,  which 
pows  yellow  as  it  ripens ;  and  is 
one  or  the  firmed  Burees  ;  and 
alfo  very  good.  It  will  keep 
good  and  fit  for  the  Table  a 
long  Time ;  but  muft  not  be 
kept  clofc,  nor  laid  upon  Deal- 
Shelves  or  Straw.  Nor  indeed 
muft  any  of  the  Buree^  or  melt- 
ing Pears  ;  becaufe  they  are  apt 
to  take  the  Tafte  from  any  thing 
they  touch.  They  may  be  laid 
upon  Shelves  of  Oak^  cover'd 
over  with  Plaifter  of  Paris.  You 
may  give  thefe  Pears  what  Fla- 
vour you  pleafe,  by  Perfuming 
Shreads  of  Leather,  and  laying 
the  Pears  upon  them,  and  they 
tvill  foon  take  the  Scent.  The 
Tree  is  the  feireft  of  all  Pear- 
Trees  as  weir  by  Reafon  of  the 
fine  Verdure  of  its  Leaves,  as  for 
the  Plenty  of  its  Sap,  which 
pulhes  forth  large  and  vigorous 
Shoots.  The  Virgouleufe  will 
(boner  make  good  a  Deficiency 
in  a  Plantation,  than  any  other 
good  Pear ;  fo  that  if  a  Tree 
dies  or  languilhes,  if  you  plant 
i,  Firgouleuje  in  the  Place,  it  will 
foon  fupply  it. 

If  this  Fruit  be  gathered  before 
It  be  ripe,  it  is  apt  to  wither.  It 
loves  rather  to  be  cultivated  as 
a  Dwarf  than  a  Standard  ;  for 
the  Fruit  being  but  very  tenderly 
joinM '  to  the  Tree,  it  will  be 
broken  oft' by  a  very  little  Wind. 
If  it  be  fuffcr'd  to  hang  too  long 
on  the  Tree,  it  lofes  its  Ex- 
cellence, and  .will  hardly  bo. 
brought  to  melt  ;  but  then  it 
may  be  kept  the  longer. 
It  may  be  planted  cither  in 
JElpaUcrs,  cr  Walls  that  lie    to 
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the  Eajl  or  ffeft  Sun ;  but  ne* 
ver  to  the  Southy  for  that  will 
make  the  Tree  turn  yellow^  and 
crack  the  Fruit;  nor  will  the 
Fruit  keep  fo  well. 

There  is  one  Sort  o£  this 
Fruit  that  is  very  rare ;  the 
Wood  and  Fruit  are  both  red^ 
and  it  is  fit  for  eating  fbmethiog 
later  than  the  other,  and  will 
keep  good  *till  February  ;  but  it  ' 
is  not  fo  melting  and  butter'd  as 
the  other  Virgoulefife.  This 
Sort  ought  to  be  graflfed  upon 
the  conunon  Virgouleufe^  if  yod 
would  have  the  Fruit  large  and 
in  Perfeflion. 

December  Pears 4 

1.  The  Arch'duke^pear  is  t 
round,  yellow  Fruit,  like  the 
Lard-pear^  but  is  later  and  much 
better.  It  is  melting,  and  has  a 
fweet,  agreeable  Juice,  and  is 
one  of  the  beft  Pears, 

2.  The  Bery,     See  Vtlandry. 

3.  The  Brafs'pear^  is  fo  cafl'd 
becaufe  of  its  Colour :  It  is 
much  like  a  large  Bon  Chretien ; 
a  fair,  large,  baking  Fruit,  and 
richly  flavoured. 

4.  The  Winter  Buree-pear^  \$ 
a  large^  green  Fruit,  of  a  lon^ 
oval  Shape.  The  Flefli  is  like 
the  B«r^^-Race ;  but  it  is  better 
bak'd  than  raw. 

5.  The  Colmar-pear^  is  a  large 
Fruit,  fomething  refembling  the 
large  Autumn  Bergamot^  but  is  a 
little  more  pointed.  It  has  t 
butter'd  Flefh,  but  not  very  melt- 
ing. The  juice  of  it  is  very  fii-« 
gar'd  and-  rich.    The  Tree  is  a 

V'  j;ood  ^^t^t^  ^ttd  (hoots  plcnu- 
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folly :   It  lafts  the  beft  Part  Of 
die  ffiffteti^ 

6.  The  R'affC'Real-peoTj  is  a 
laige  I*ruit,  almoft  round,  of  a 
yeUawi/b  Colour,  and  accounted 
one  of  the  beftx  Baking  Pears, 
There  is  alio  a  Imall  Sort  of  this, 
which  i^  round  and  yellcwj  and 
very  dry ;  but  Well  tafted :  It  has 
m  large  Kernel^  the  Fruit  will 
keep  a  great  while^  and  the  Tree 
is  a  good  Bearer. 

7.  The  St.  Germain-pear^  is 
«  large  and  lone  Fruit ;  has  a 
battered  and  melting  Flefli,  pret- 
ty much  like  the  Firgouleufe.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  good  Fruit, 
both  for  Quality  and  Keeping, 
and  holds  a  long  Time  in  Eat- 
ing. The  Tree  makes  a  hand- 
fome  Appearance ,  and  bears 
well.  The  Wood  is  inclining 
to  be  Thorny,  the  Leaves  arc 
long  and  narrow ,  and  are  in- 
clitfd  to  (hut  up  like  the  Leaves 
of  an  Orange -Tree  that  wants 
Water.  This  Fruit  has  all  the 
good  Qualities  of  the  Virgoulcufe^ 
and  none  of  the  bad  ones. 

8.  T^t  IFinter  Monfieur  John, 
is  fomething  like  the  common 
Monfieur  John^  but  is  clear  and 
more  pointed.  Its  Flefli  is  brit- 
tle and  crackling,  without  melt- 
ing at  all  in  the  Mouth  :  Its 
Water  is  richly  fugar'd,  and  the 
Fruit  holds  good  a  long  Time. 

9.  The  Moor's'fear^  is  of  a 
Hack  brawn^  coloured  w^ith  red ; 
a  little  pointed  in  its  Make.  The 
Juice  is  fomething  like  that  of 
the  Monfieur  'John, 

10.  The  Naples  -  pear^  is  a 
yellow,  rough-coated  Fruit,  flat, 
and  the  Flefli  is  of  the  Buree- 
Cond.     The  Tree  is  a   great 
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Bearer  ;  it  bears  a  very  long  antf" 
narrow  Leaf,  and  curlM  in  a  par- 
ticular Manner. 

1 1.  The  Portugal  pear,  is  not 
a  very  large  Fruit ;  but  is  high 
flavoured,  and  very  agreeable. 

1 1.  The  Satin-pear,  is  a  Fruit 
almoft  round,  white,  and  finooth 
coated.  The  Flefh  is  very  melt- 
ing, the  Water  very  much  fu- 
gar'd: and  it  will  keep  good 
three  Months.  The  Tree  pro- 
duces Pknty  of  both  Wood  and 
Fruit  every  Year,  which  is  fomc- 
what  particular  in  a  Pear-Tree. 

i }.  The  Long  Hunter  Thorn^ 
pear,  is  a  very  melting  Fruit,  and 
of  a  very  rich  Water.  It  in 
fome  Things  refembles  the  Thorn- 
pear  of  Autumn,  but  is  fome- 
thing longer  and  larger.  It  does 
not  grow  meally  in  Ripenings 
It  will  keep  good  a  long  Time, 
and  is  one  of  the  beft  Pears, 

14.  'Y\i^Viandry  or  Berry,  i$ 
a  pretty  large  Fruit,  almoft  of  an 
oval  Form  ;  in  Colour  yellowijb^ 
The  Flclh  is  very  melting,  and 
well  flavoured,  efpccially  whei> 
it  grows  on  a  faiidy  Soil.  Thm 
Fruit  keeps  vrtW,  the  Tree  make^ 
a  handfome  Appearance ,  and  1% 
a  good  Bearer  ;  the  Leaves  ara 
very  long,  and  narrow  pointed^ 
The  Fruit  is  one  of  the  beft  of 
this  Month. 

1 5 .  The  JVonder  of  the  U^tnter, 
This  Pear  is  roundifh,  but  fome- 
times  of  an  unequal  Figure.  It 
\%  oi^greenijh  QoXom,  like  the 
Bergamot  ;  but  is  fomething 
richer  in  its  Flavour.  It  is  oa« 
of  the  beft  melting  Burces^ 
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Pears  good  in  January. 

1.  The  Boh  Chretien  Dor/,  or 
Gihled  Bon  Chretien,  which  is  the 
tendered  and  firft  ripe.  ^h(^ green 

(  Bon  Chretien,  which  has  the  moft 
Juice,  and  lads  till  April  or  May, 
when  cultivated  upon  a  Free- 
ftock.  It  turns  yellow  as  it  ripens. 
The  beft  of  thcfe  Pears  is  of  a 
Bottle-Shape,  tho'  there  is  a  long 
and  round  Sort. 

Thefe  Sorts  will  not  bear  be- 
ing expos'd  in  too  hot  a  Place, 
for  fear  of  drying  and  fcorching 
their  Leaves  ;  which  flops  the 
Sap,  and  hinders  the  Progrefs  of 
the  Fruit. 

Thofe  Kinds  of  Trees  are  very 
much  annoy'd  with  a  fort  of 
Flies.  The  Way  recommended 
to  defend  the  Trees,  is  to  waih 
all  the  Parts  of  them,  in  Autumn 
and  Spring,  juft  when  the  warm 
Weather  comes  in,  with  fair 
Water,  from  Time  to  Time ; 
and  fome  do  it  with  a  Decoftion 
of  Rue,  If^ormwood,  and  fuch 
bitter  Herbs.  Others  fpread  a 
Cloth  at  the  Foot  of  the  Tree 
about  Break  of  Day,  and  with  a 
tender  Bruth  fweep  the  Flies 
down  upon  the  Cloth,  and  then 
dcftroy  them  ;  for  they  can't  take 
Wing  early  in  the  Morning 
while  the  Dew  falls. 

If  thefe  Pears  are  gathered  in 
fair  Weather  when  they  are  dry, 
and  if  rhey  arc  G;atlier'd  in  the 
Dccrcafe  of  the  Moon,  they  will 
keep  the  better,  and  lall  a  long 
Time  without  Roctiiii;. 

2.  The    grout    white    Winter 
BMree-peuf,  w'h\c\\  bears  a  :■-'  Vitl^ti 

Fruit  J 


long 
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fomewhat  like  the  Winter  Bott 
Chretien ;    it    is   very    meltings 
and  full  of  a  Iweet  and  agreea- 
ble Juice. 

5.  The  St.  Francis  -  feur^ 
is  very  large  and  long,  of  a 
brown  Colour,  has  a  rich  mask- 
ed Juice  ;  is  never  ftony,  and 
is  an  excellent  baking  Pear. 

4.  The  little  Winter  TAmfcat^ 
which  is  a  round  yellow  Pear, 
whofe  Flelh  is  a  little  dry,  but 
very  well  tafted. 

5.  The  Winter  Orange^pear 
is  a  large,  round  Fruity  green 
upon  the  Tree,  but  turns  yd* 
low  as  it  ripens.  It  has  a  Iweet 
and  agreeable  Juice ;  and  re« 
mains  good  a  great  While. 

6.  The  Prince* s-pear,  which 
is  a  good  baking  Fruit,  large^ 
of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  has 
an  agreeable  Juice,  and  is  not 
fubjefi  to  be  ftony. 

7.  The  Poundrfear  is  a  large, 
good  baking  Pear. 

Pears  good  in  February  .r 

I.  The  Bequefne-pear  is  of  a 
browner  Colour ,  and  longer 
pointed  than  the  Denville.  It 
keeps  well,  and  is  a  good  bak- 
ing Pear. 

ft.  The  Holhnd  Bergatnot  5s  a 
very  large,  fair  round  trxAt,  green 
in  Colour,  has  a  butter'd  Flefli, 
but  the  Juice  is  not  lb  rich  as 
other  Bergar/iOiS. 

5.  The  Bergamot  Bugg,  is  a 
large  Fruit,  almoft  round,  but 
niurow  towards  the  Stalk  ;  of  a 
\clloivijh  green  Colour.  The 
Flefli  of  it  is  butter'd  and  melt- 
ing ;  it  keeps  well,  but  is  apt  to 


and    thick  iri':ip'd,Yz,io\v  m\i^^.i\l  V'c^x.  too  clofc. 
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ind  takes  the  Flavour  of  anyi  ii.  The  Stergonette-fear  is  a 
thing  that  touches  it,  therefore  Fruit  of  a  middle  Size,  long 
muft  have  iUr,  and  be  kept  like  I  and   brown  ;    th^-  Flefh  is  like 

the  Buree,  and  it  has  an  ex- 
treamly  rich  Juice  for  a  late 
Pear. 

Pears  good  in  March  and  April. 


the  t^ergouUnfe.  It  does  nor  well 
fiicceed,  la  Dwarfs  ;  but  plant- 
ed againft  an  Eaft  or  IVefl  Wall, 
bears  excellent  Fruit. 

3.  The  Clove^peoTy  which  is 
a  round  Fruit  of  a  greeniih  red, 
has  a  firm  Flefli,  and  a  very 
fweet  and  well  tafted  Juice^ 

4.  The  Dagebort'pearj  which 
is  a  pretty  large  Fruit,  long  and 
red,  and  bakes  welh 

5.  The  Donville-pear  is  alarge^ 
long  IhapM  Fruit,  of  a  yellovr- 
iih  red  Colour. 

7.  The  Martin  Sire^  a  long 
peca  and  red  Pear,  has  a  richly 
pcffiimed  Juice,  and  keeps  a 
long  time. 

g.  The  great  Winter  Musk- 
ptoTj  or  the  Orange  Mnsk^  or 
Magdalen^  is  a  round,  green 
Fruit,  but  turns  yellow  as  it 
Hpens  :  It  has  a  highly  musked 
Juice ;  the  Grain  of  the  Flefli 
is  a  little  coarfe,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  beft  Pears  of  this  Seafon. 

9.  The  Paftoralle-pear  is  a  long 
ydlow  Fruit,  has  an  exti^ordi- 
nary  good  meltinc  Flefli,  is  fit 
for  eating  a  long  Time  ;  but  is 
ktter  or  worfe.  as  the  Seafon 
of  its  Growth  is  dry  or  wet. 

10.  The  ff^nter  Rouffelet'pear. 

This  Fruit  is  pretty  like  theoum- 

mer  Roujfekt^  but  rather  longer, 

sod  greener,  having  lefs  red  in  \t^ 

than  thofe,    and  a  little  more 

pointed  towards  the  Stalk.    It 

has  a  richly  fugared  Juice,  and 

tf  a  vinous  Flavour.  The  Wood 

of  die  Tree    is  red,    and   the 

Leaves    are  like   the  Summer 

Sort. 


I.  The  Angelick-fear  is  very 
like  the  Bon  Chretien^  as  long, 
but  not  fo  thick,  and  is  late  in 
eating;  It  has  a  tender  Flefli  and 
fugared  Juice  ;  it  is  an  half 
Buree. 

%.  The  Cadillac-pear  is  a  Sort 
of  white,  pound  Pear,  large  and 
flat^  fit  for  baking ;  the  Tree 
has  large  Wood  and  Leaves. 

Jk  The  Chaumontel-pear  is  a 
large  Winter  Buree^  fomethii^g 
redder  than  the  Autumn  Buree^ 
is  a  melting  Fruit,  and  has  a 
rich  and  fweet  Water. 

4.  The  Eajier  Burgamot-pear 
is  green  in  Colour,  has  a  melt- 
ing Flefli,  and  the  Juice  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Autunm  Ber- 
gamot. 

5.  The  Fontarabia-pear  is  a 
large  Fruit ,  rather  long  than 
round,  of  a  yellow  Colour^ 
ting*d  with  red  :  It  is  an  admi- 
rable baking  Pear,  and  may  be 
eaten  raw,  the  Flefli  never  being 
ftony. 

As  for  the  keeping  of  Pears 
in  Winter,  we  fliould  allow 
them  all  the  Air  that  may  be 
in  dry  Weather  ;  but  the  Win- 
dows ought  never  to  be  opened 
in  damp^  foggy  Weather. 

In    moderafe    Winters    all 
Fruits  haftenmoreto  Maturity^ 
and  fo  rot  foouet,  cvca^Jofc  Vw- 
Uonhufe^  UUleCs  i\v^^  \)^  ^^^^^  ^^- 
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ry,   and  then  thejr    will    keep 
well. 

Thefe  Fruits  that  hang  long 
upon  the  Trees  Leep  the  longeft ; 
and  if  Fruit  falf  from  the  Tree, 
or  have  been  gathered  too  fbon, 
they  fade  the  fooner  ;  but  then 
their  Flefli  taftes  more  of  the 
Buree. 

Mr.  Laurence  recommends  the 
following  beft  French  Pears  to 
be  planted  againfl  the  beft  Wall 
and  AfpeQ  you  can  give  them, 
which  will  not  be  ripe  till  fome 
time  after  they  be  gathered. 

The  Summer  Eon  Chretien^ 
which  ripens  about  the  Begin- 
ning of  September. 

the  Winter  Bon  aretten , 
which  ripens  the  Beginning  of 
March. 

The  Spani/h  Bon  Chretien^ 
which  ripens  in  November. 

The  Buree  du  Roy,  that  ripens 
the  End  of  September. 

The  Vertue  hongue,  that  ri- 
pens in  Odober. 

The  St.  Germain,  that  ripens 
in  November. 

The  Ambert  that  ripens,  in  De^ 
(ember. 

The  Colmar,  that  ripens  in 
December. 

The  Chryfan,  that  ripens  in 
December. 

The  following,  he  fays,  are 
good  Pears,  and  will  do  if  plant- 
^  on  North'EaJi,  or  North- 
Wefl  Walls. 

The  Orange  Bergamot,  that  ri- 
pens in  September. 

The  St.  Katherine,  that  ripens 
in  September. 

The  Roujfsllet,  that  ripens  in 
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The  PounJrpear,  and  die  black 
Pear  of  Woreefter,  for  baking  ; 
and  thefe  will  alfo  do  well  for 
Dwarfs. 

The  following  he  efieems  pe- 
culiarly good  for  Dwarfs.  The 
Swanks  Egg,  the  Bergamot,  and 
the  IFindfor,  that  ripens  in  0^0- 
ber. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fiys,  Pears  are 
beft  grafted  the  fiime  Way  as 
the  Apple,  and  upon  the  wild 
Pear-ftock,  raifed  from  the  Ker- 
nels, for  Standards  :  But  if  thej 
be  for  Dwarfs,  or  Wall-trees, 
t\i^  Quince-Stock  \s  looked  Bpon 
the  beft  :  But  then  they  ought 
to  be  planted  in  moift  Groimd. 
They  will  alfo  grow  if  they  be 
grafted  on  the  white  Tiorm^  but 
not  fo  well  as  if  grafted  on  the 
former  :  You  may  alfo  bud 
them  on  their  own  Kind  ;  and 
if  you  graft  Winter  PearSj  or 
any  Sort  of  later  Fruit,  on  the 
earlieft  Pears,  or  the  earlieft 
Fruit  of  the  Kind,  it  will  ve- 
ry  much  forward  and  help  them. 
You  may  graft  them  when  the 
Bloflbms  are  on.  Pears  will 
profper  in  cold,  hungry,  ftony 
and  gravelly  Land,  where  Ap- 
ples will  not  bear  fo  well. 

All  Perfons  who  are  curious 
in  Fruit  fhould  always  be  pro- 
vided with  a  Number  of  Free 
Stocks  to  fupply  their  Plantations. 
This  Nurfery  fliould  be  raifed 
from  Kernels  ;  for  the  Suckers 
which  are  taken  from  the  Roots 
of  Trees  are  good  for  no- 
thing. 

When  you  graft  a  young  or 

old  Tree,   the  Fruit   of  which 

I  was  not  agreeable,  graft  it  ^p- 

\  on 


on  every  Arm  or  Branch,  as 
equally  as  you  can ;  for  if  fome 
of  them  be  left  ungrafted,  they 
will  draw  away  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Sap,  and  rob  the  Grafts, 
(  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  grafted  in 
the  Clift. )  Budding  and  inocu- 
lating does  not  harm  a  Tree 
at  all  ;  but  a  Bud  will  (hoot 
and  thrive,  as  well  as  any  other 
Part  of  a  Tree, 

Thofe  Pears^  that  have  a  Buree 
or  melting  Fleih,  (hould  be  graft- 
ed upon  Quince  Stocks  ;  but  you 
ought  feldom,  or  never,  to  ufe 
a  Qmimce  Stock  for  the  dry  Flefli 
Pears  ;  for  that  the  Juice  of  the 
Qumee  being  harfh  ,  dry  and 
rough,  will  add  to  the  Drynefs 
xf  thole  Fruits,  which  are  graft- 
ed upon  It ;  whereas  the  Dry- 
nefs, which  the  melting  Pears 
will  take  from  the  Quince  Stocks, 
will  help  the  Fruit  as  to  keep- 
ing ;  for  that  all  Fruits,  that  are 
gtafted,  are  more  or  lefs  influen- 
ced by  the  Juice  of  the  Stocks 
they  are  grafted  on. 

The  Portugal  Quince^  he  j&ys, 
is  better  than  any  other  Kind; 
it  has  a  fair  tender  Fruit,  that  in 
a  good  Year  may  be  eaten  raw ; 
the  Sap  is  (Irong,  and  the  Grafts 
which  are  upon  it  bring  large 
Fruit. 

If  you  have  a  Tree  that  is 
a  good  bearer,  but  runs  fo 
much  to  Bloflbm,  that  the  Shoots 
and  Fruits  are  finall,  if  you  take 
a  few  Buds  from  the  bearing 
Shoots  of  it,  and  inoculate  them 
upon  large  vigorous  Shoots  of 
fome  other  Pear-Tree^  thefe  Buds 
will  bear  the  fecond  Year,  and 
produce  very  large  Fruit,  having 
plenty  oC  Sap  to  noutifh  it;  Or 
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if  the  Bods  of  the  lefs  bearing 
Kinds  be  put  upon  good  Bear* 
ers,  the  Nature  of  the  bearing 
Tree  will  far  over-rule  thofe 
Buds,  that  they  will  produce  a 
Abundance  of  Fruit :  but  in  do- 
ing this  it  will  be  proper  to  af- 
fort  the  Fruits,  as  not  either  to 
bud  or  graft  a  Winter  Pear  up- 
on a  Summer  Pear ;  becaufe  the 
Sap  of  the  Summer  Pear-tree 
will  decline  before  the  Winter 
Fruit  can  arrive  at  its  full  Growth, 
but  Autumn  Pears  (hould  be  ino- 
culated on  Autumn  Pears,  and 
Sunmier  Pears  on  Sununer  Pears, 
and  fo  on. 

But  tho*  inoculating  old  Trees 
may  laft  for  a  few  Years,  yet 
young  Trees  ought  to  be  inter- 
planted  early  that  they  may  be 
in  a  Forwardncfs  for  bearing 
when  the  old  ones  decay. 

Monf.  Gentil  advifes ,  that 
when  you  make  ufe  of  Boughs 
of  Pear-trees,  you  ftiould  cut 
the  Grafts  from  thofe  that  grow 
ftrait  up,  and  not  from  thofe 
that  are  on  the  Sides,  or  that 
hang  down,  becaufe  they  will 
have  the  fame  Situation  that  they 
had  on  the  Tree,  from  whence 
they  were  taken.  If  the  Bough 
you  cut  off  for  your  Graft  be 
ftrait,  or  one  that  grows  up- 
right, the  Shoot  of  each  Scut- 
cheon ,  which  you  raife  from 
that  Bough  will  alfo  be  ftrait  ; 
whereas  on  the  contrary  if  the 
Shoot  of"  a  Scutcheon  is  taken 
from  a  Bough  that  hung  down, 
or  grew  on  one  Side,  it  will 
hang  down,  or  grow  on  one 
Side  :  But  if  you  can  have  no 
other  but  fuch,  then  you  ihould 
drive  a  Stick  ^.tftvaYoc^ol  ^^ 
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cold  Ground,  they  would  not 
have,  but  be  infipid. 

You  fliould  leave  the  Shoots 
of  Winter  Fruits  at  a  greater 
Diflance  afunder,  than  Summer 
Fruits  ;  for  the  Summer  Fruits 
do  not  want  the  Sun  fo  much  as 
the  IVtnter  Fruits  do,  and  there- 
fore you  may  leave  them  pretty 
full  of  Wood. 

As  for  thofe  Trees  that  have 
made  but  weak  Shoots,  you 
fliould  prune  them  betimes ;  to 
be  fure  not  later  than  January  ; 
becaufe  Pruning  draws  the  Sap  : 
But  vigorous  Trees  fhould  be 
prunM  later  in  the  Year,  in  April 
or  May ;  and  this  will  make 
them  produce  lefs  Wood  and 
more  Fruit, 

The  Strength  of  Trees  ought 
to  be  confider'd  before  they  are 
prun'd ;  and  they  fliould  be  cut 
into  Shape  according  to  that 
Proportion,  both  for  their  Shape 
and  producing  good  Fruit. 

Some  People  imagine  weak 
Trees  ought  to  be  prunM  in 
the  Increafe  of  the  Moon,  in 
order  to  caufe  them  to  give 
(Irongcr  Wood  ;  and  that  ftrong 
Trees  fliould  be  cut  When  the 
Moon  is  in  the  Decreafe,  to 
caufe  them  to  produce  lefs  Wood 
ajid  more  Fruit. 

Whereas  fome  Trees  are  more 
apt  to  flioot  into  Wood-Blanches 
than  fome  others  are  ;  fuch 
ftrong  fliooting  Trees  muft  be 
prun'd,  fo  as  to  leaver  the  Shoots 
long  ;  and  you  fliould  let  their 
Shoots  remain  longer  or  fliorter 
i^ccording  to  their  Strength  :  But 
fou  ought  to  fhorten  thofe  Shoots 
tvAfch  have  any  great  Quantity 


of  BloITom  -  Buds  upou  them 
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that  the  Buds  which  are  left, 
may  nourifli  the  Fruit  the  better, 
and  that  the  Tree  may  make 
good  Wood. 

For  the  firft  or  fecond  Year  a 
Tree  is  planted,  it  fliould  be 
prun*d  very  fliort,  to  caufe  it  to 
flioot  or  fling  into  Wood  :  And 
if  it  does  not  come  into  a  bear- 
ing Way  the  fucceeding  Years, 
but  keeps  on  flill  to  flioot  Itrong 
and  unprofitable  Branches ;  then 
if  they  are  prun'd  at  all,  you 
ought  to  leave  every  Shoot  very 
long,  or  rather  not  prune  at  all. 
This  is  common  with  the  Rouffc 
let^  the  Bergamot^  and  the  Vir- 
^uleufe.  If  this  be  done,  the 
Tree  will  certainly  fet  to  Bear- 
ing, and  the  Sap  will  not  be 
fpent  to  no  Purpofe.  But  when 
the  long  Branches  are  knotted 
with  bloflbming  Buds,  a  great 
many  of  them  may  be  broken  off, 
according  as  the  Branches  are  in 
Strength. 

There  is  no  Pear  that  will 
bear  Pruning  fo  fliort  as  the  Bm 
Chretien ;  for  then  it  will  pro- 
duce large  Wood ,  and  upon 
large  Wood  Fruit  may  be  ex- 
pefted. 

In  Pruning,  Regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  the  Soil  and  Climate : 
If  the  Soil  be  light  and  findy, 
there  Fruit  is  generally  good, 
( tho*  it  is  fmaller )  than  in  a 
wet  or  cold  Soil ;  then  they 
ought  to  be  but  very  little  prun'd, 
for  the  Wounds  made  by  Pru- 
ning thofe  Trees  that  are  planted 
in  very  hot  and  dry  Land,  will 
not  fo  eafily  recover ;  and  in  the 
di;ie(l  Lands  Pear -Trees  perifli 
\>>j  V)d^%  CN«  -  prun'd. 
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is  not  to  good,  nor  fo  well  co- 
lourM  ;  and  of  .Confequence 
will  not  be  fo  well  flavour'd  : 
T^refore  the  Shoots  of  fuch  a 
Tree  muft  be  prun'd  free  and 
open,  that  the  Sun's  Rays  may 
pafi  freely  between  them. 

Dwarf-Trees  are  to  be  pnin'd 
fo  as  not  to  leave  any  Branches 
or  Shoots  too  near  the  Ground  ; 
for  the  Fruit  that  fhall  grow  up- 
on diem,  will  have  but  little 
Tafte,  and  vrill  quickly  rot.  The 
Shoots  and  Branches  of  Dwarf- 
Trees  Ihould  be  proportioned  on 
every  Side  as  equal  as  may  be, 
tiutt  the  Trees  may  not  be  over- 
fit,  nor  the  Roots  firain'd  by  the 
Wind. 

Mr.  Laurence  fays,  no  Tree 
requires  the  exad  and  careful 
Ob£brvation  that  he  has  laid 
down,  £b  much  as  the  Fear-Tree  : 
(  See  thofe  Rules  under  the  Ar- 
ticles Barrennefs^  Afrscocks^  Pru- 
ningj  ^c )  For  in  free  and  rich 
Soils,  it  is  apt  to  be  unruly  and 
ungovernable,  and  runs  altoge- 
ther into  Wood  and  luxuriant 
Branches. 

Tho^  it  is  commonly  too  lof- 
ty for  a  Wall,  yet  for  the  No- 
blenefs  of  fome  Khids  of  Fruit 
it  produces  againft  a  Wall,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  humble 
it,  and  keep  it  in  Older. 

To  do  which,  (  befides  what 
DireSions  of  his  that  are  to  be 
found  under  the  aforefaid  Arti- 
cles )  it  is  his  PraSicc  to  plafli 
the  mofl  vigorous  Branches  of 
Pear-Trees^  cutting  them  more 
than  half  through  near  the  Place 
from  whence  they  fhoot ;  the 
doing  of  which  does  efFcdually  J 
check  its  Vigour,  and  fo  renders  I 
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It  more  difpos'd  to  make  weaker 
Shoots,  and  to  fonn  bearing 
Buds. 

This  Method  of  Plafliingv  he 
recommends  as  very  ufcful  as  to 
avoiding  Barrennefs,  when  there 
is  an  awkward  Branch,  whicn 
you  would  make  Ufe  of  to 
a  Vacancy  ;  for  by  this  Mc. 
it  may  be  rcduc'd  to  what  Ore;  : 
you  pleafe,  fo  as  both  to  aiifwer 
your  Defign,  and  to  produce 
Fruit. 

The  SummerVxxxnmg  of  Pear^ 
Trees^  he  fays,  begins  in  May^ 
by  cutting  off  the  Shoots  of  this 
Year  that  come  forward,  to  half 
an  Inch  ;  and  taking  out  intircly 
the  reft  in  the  Middle,  where 
they  crowd  one  another  :  But 
if  there  be  Room,  they  may  be 
left  at  the  Entrances,  or  let  alone 
till  IVinter, 

He  dirc6ls,  That  all  perpen- 
dicular Shoots  in  the  Middle  of 
Dwarfs  be  reduc'd  to  the  Length 
of  half  an  Inch,  that  they  may 
put  forth  weaker  and  bearing 
Branches. 

As  to  Grafting  the  Pear  upon 
a  Qusnce-ftock^  he  allows,  that  it 
does  effcftually  cure  too  great 
Luxuriance  in  Growth,  and  may 
(for  a  Time)  anfwer  the  Defign 
of  making  them  bear  quickly  ; 
and  fo  may  be  worth  the  while 
of  thofe  who  have  2,  great  deal 
of  Room,  to  have  fuch  :  But 
they  neither  make  fuch  handfbme 
regular  Trees,  nor  bear  fuch 
fair,  large  Fruit,  nor  are  fo  long- 
liv'd  as  thofe  that  are  grafted  on 
a  Pear-Jiock. 

As  to  the  Diftinguiftiing  the 
bearing  Buds  of  a  Pear-Trtc^  te 
fays,  this  ^oxn  tdsk^  ^o  »^^^  xsv 
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Novefnier^  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  j  ^ufy  and  0 Sober ^  arc  fiUM   by 


are  oft',  for  that  they  are  much 
fuller  and  more  fwellM  than 
the  others  are,  Thefe  you  muft 
take  Care  not  to  cut  off  when 
you  prune.  You  muft  take  away 
all  falfe  Wood,  whick  fome  call 
Water-Shoots ;  thefe  are  diftin- 
guifliable  in  that  they  have  their 
Eyes  at  a  much  greater  Diftance 
than  ordinary  one  from  the  o- 
ther. 

The  Bon  Chretien-pears  require 
more  Room  to  fpread  and  ex- 
tend themfelves  againft  a  Wall 
than  any  other ;  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  both  Elbow- 
Room  and  Height  enough,  if 
you  exped  them  to  bear.  If 
they  are  confin'd  by  ftiort  Pru- 
ning, they  will  grow  knotty, 
and  full  of  Wood  without  Fruit. 
And  he  has  feen  Summer  Bon 
Chretien  "pears  bear  Plenty  of 
noble,  large  Fruit,  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  Foot  high. 

Of  Thinning  Trees,']  When  a 
Tree  is  ftt  full  of  Fruit,  if  you 
would  rather  have  fair  Fruit  than 
a  great  Quantity,  cut  off*  the  weak- 
lieft  and  moft  fickly  about  the 
Middle  of  their  Stalks  with  a 
Pair  of  Scijfars.  And  if  a  Tree 
tends  to  flioot  abundance  of  falfe 
Wood,  when  it  is  in  its  firft  and 
fecond  Sap,  then  pinch  oft'  the 
felfe  Wood  while  it  is  tender  ; 
but  do  not  cut  it  while  the  Sap 
is  flowing ;  for  cuttiag  the  Tree 
will  caufc  It  to  run  into  Wood, 
and  the  Bloflbm-Buds  to  mif- 
carry,  which  the  fecond  Sap 
would  fill.  Thefe  BloflbmrBuds, 
here  meant,  are  form'd  by  the 
/frfl  Sap,  between  the  Months 


the  fecond  Sap,  for  Opening  and 
Bearing  the  next  Year. 

He  advifes,  to  begin  to  top 
and  pinch  off  the  too  vigorous 
and  ufelefs  Buds  of  Trees  in 
May^  efpecially  thofe  that  are  in 
Efpaliers,  or  againft  Walls  ;  and 
by  this  Means  the  ufeful  Shoots 
will  be  the  better  nouriihed. 

Of  Gathering  the  Fruit,,  3  Our 
PraSice  in  this  ought  to  be  di- 
reded  according  to  the  D^ree 
of  Heat  or  Cold  of  the  Climate 
we  live  in.  In  hot  Countries 
Fruit  ought  to  be  gathered  fooner 
than  in  cc^d  Countries,  becaufe 
the  Sap  has  performed  its  Work 
fooner.  In  cold  Climates  the 
Sap  is  longer  in  performing  its 
Work  :  Therefore  the  r  ruit 
muft  hang  longer  on  the  Tree 
to  ripen ;  and  it  will  alfo  keep 
longer.  He  takes  this  for  a  Rule^ 
that  the  longer  Fruit  is  drawii^ 
the  Sap,  the  longer  it  will  laft. 

Of  propagating  Pears.  ]  Mr. 
Bradley  iTays,  That  Pear-Trees 
fhould  be  grafted  in  Marcb^  or 
inoculated  about  the  latter  End 
of  June  ;  and  either  upon  iVtU^ 
ings  or  Kernel-Stocks.  And  alio 
that  fuch,  as  are  taken  from  about 
the  Roots  of  old  Trees  and 
planted  in  Nurferies,  oftentimes 
are  good  for  Standard  -Pears ; 
becaufe  they  put  the  Graft  or 
Bud  forward,  and  tend  to  make 
large  Trees. 

As  for  Quince -Jiocks^  he  re- 
commends them  for  Dwarfs, 
low  Walls  or  Efpaliers ;  becaufi: 
it  is  the  Nature  of  them  to  con- 
fine the  Growth  of  the  Graft  or 
Bud ;  and  fo  do  not  only  pro- 
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VbeSoil.']  Pear-Trees  delight 
moftly  in  a  wet  Earth,  inclining 
to  Clay,  and  fbme  have  pros- 
pered very  well  in  the  ftrongeft 
Sort  of  iflue  Clay,  which  is  ac- 
counted the  worft  of  Soils.  If 
one  of  thefe  fort  of  Trees  feems 
in  a  decaying  Condition,  lay 
Carrion  or  Blood  at  the  Root  ; 
for  thofc  Things  have  a  wonder- 
ful Effed  upon  all  Sorts  of  Ve- 
CMes  :  So  alfo  will  Bits  of 
her,  Shavings'  of  Horn, 
Wool,  or  the  Entrails  of  Fowls, 
or  the  like  Parts  of  living  Crea- 
tures (being  laid  to  their  Roots) 
have  the  like  EffeS  upon  moft 
V^;etables. 

yls  to  pruning,  ]  Pear  -  Trees 
take  no  Pleafure  in  the  Knife ; 
e(pecially  thofe  that  have  been 
grafted  on  Quince-ftocks.  ,But  if 
it  be  neceflary  to  cut  off  any 
large  Branch,  the  Wound  fliould 
be  cover'd  with  a  Compofition 
of  Tar,  Rofin  and  Pitch,  as  foon 
as  the  Branch  is  cut  off ;  other- 
wife  the  Wound  will  be  apt  to 
diftemper  the  Tree. 

As  to  Dwarf-pears.']  Mr.  Braci- 
ley  does  not  much  approve  of 
Dwarf  Pear-Trees  in  a  Garden, 
becaufe  they  take  up  too  much 
Room,  and  are  too  much  con- 
fined by  their  Figure  to  produce 
a  good  Quantity  of  Fruit ;  for 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  have  both 
together  in  Perfedlion.  He  gives 
an  Inftahce  of  a  jSne  Seat,  where 
the  Gardens  did  abound  with 
Dwarf  Pear-Trees^  which  tho' 
they  were  tolerably  well  prun'd, 
never  bore  any  Quantity  of  Fruit 
till  they  were  laid  into  Efpaliers^ 
and  afterwards  bore  very  plenti- 
faUy  every  Sftmnter. 
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Of  Wall  Pear  -  Trees.  ]  He 
advifes  to  plant  Wall  Pear-Trees 
fo  that  they  may  be  fecure  from 
the  Eaft ;  for  altho' .  the  Pears 
in  their  Kind  fliould  be  both 
good  and  hardy,  yet  the  Eajiem 
Blafts  of  the  Spring  will  make 
their  Rinds  thick,  and  fill  the 
Fruit  with  ftony  Knots. 

Pears  in  Efpalier."]  Ejpaliers 
of  Pear-Trees  fliould  be  about 
fix  Foot  high,  that  there  may  be 
Room  enough  to  lay  the  Fruit- 
bearing  Branches  into  them.  He 
recommends,  as  moft  proper  for 
Efpaliers^  the  Summer-pears^  that 
is,  fuch  whofe  Fruits  ripen  upon 
the  Trees ;  becaufe  they  are  more 
apt  to  bear  near  their  Root  than 
Winter-pears  are,  which  if  they 
ever  do,  is  but  feldom ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  very  impro- 
per to  plant  the  13 on  Chretien^ 
uud  o.her  -  like  lafting  Fruits, 
either  in  Hedges  or  againft  Walls, 
if  they  are  not  three  or  four 
Yards  high. 

Gathering.']  That  Fruit,  which 
does  not  ripen  upon  the  Trees, 
ought  not  to  be  gathered  before 
Michaelmafs^  and  then  only  in  a 
dry  Day.  They  ought  to  be  laid 
(taking  Cate  not  to  bruifc  them) 
fingly  upon  Shelves,  covered 
with  dry  Mofs  if  it  miy  be  had, 
or  elfe  Wheat-Straw  ;  and  they 
fliould  be  allow'd  Air,  by  open- 
ing the  Windows  of  the  Room 
till  the  Frofts  come. 

You  may  prcferve  choice 
Pears  that  ripen  late  in  the  Year, 
by  Hanging  them  np  by  the 
Stalks. to  the  Cieling  of  a  Room, 
and  you  may  alfo  wrap  them  in 
Paper, 
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What  Vears  fbever  are  grafted 
«pon  Quince  '  flocks  come  for- 
warder, and  ripen  much  fooner, 
than  thofe  which  are  grafted  up- 
on Free-flocks. 

Mr.  Heron  acquaints  Mr, 
Bradley  with  an  Improvement 
in  managing  Dwarf  Pear-T'rees^ 
by  Training  them  circular  Ways, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Screw,  fo 
thi^t  a  Tree  forty  Foot  long  ihall 
not  rife  above  the  Height  of  five 
Foot.  The  Method  is,  to  carry 
the  Tree  round  a  Frame  of  final  1 
Poles  fet  into  the  Ground  nar- 
rower at  the  Bottom  and  floping 
outwards,  \b  as  to  be  wider  at 
the  Top,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bell ; 
and  as  the  Tree  advances  in 
Growth,  to  tie  it  gently  to  the 
Frame,  with  woollen  Yarn,  and 
(b  to  raife  it  a  little  as  it  winds 
about,  and  by  that  Means  it  will 
not  want  Pruning.  This  Way 
of  Training,  he  fays,  confumes 
the  Sap,  and  makes  them  very 
produdive  \  and  when  the  Frame 
IS  decayed,  the  Tree  will  keep 
in  its  Station,  and  look  very 
well.  He  direSs,  to  pinch  off 
the  Shoots  at  their  firft  Begin- 
ning, if  any  offer  to  fprtng  up 
from  any  of  the  Side-Branches 
in  the  Summer.  And  in  the  Spring 
When  a  frofty  Night  may  be  ex- 
pcfted,  he  advifes,  to  make  a 
plain  Frame  upon  a  large  Hoop, 
and  to  cover  it  over  with  Canvas 
or  pitchM  Cloth,  and  fo  to  cover 
the  whole  Tree,  which  will  pre- 
ftrve  the  flouri(hing  Buds,  and 
their  Knitting  'till  the  Danger  is 
over  ;  and  will  alfo  keep  them 

from  cold  Rains  and  Winds  in 
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Mr-  Bradley  tdls  us,  That 
Mr.  paircJbild  had  rempv'd  a  large 
Bon  Chretien  Pear-Tree  in  jiny^ 
with  all  the  Fruit  upon-  it  ^  and 
it  was  the  next  Year  in  very  good 
Health,  and  bloffom'd  as  fair  as 
other  Trees  ;  and  that  he  only 
took  from  it  a  few  Branches 
which  would  not  lie  againft  the 
Wall. 

Mr,  Chapman^  a  Nurferyrman 
near  Hoxton^  has  a  Pear -Tree 
that  bears  Fruit  twice  a  Year ; 
and  never  fails  in  the  worft  of 
Years  to  ripen  two  Crops  of 
good  Fruit,  which  have  no  other 
Difference  than  the  Time  of 
thefr  -Ripening,  except  the  Fruit 
of  the  fecond  Crop  may  be 
fomething  (mailer  than  that  of 
the  firft. 

Mr.  Bradley  informs  us,  That 
the  Owner  prefented  him  with  a 
Branch  of  that  Pear-Tree^  upon 
which  there  were  feveral  of  the 
firft  Fruit  almoft  full  grown, 
and  feveral  of  the  fecond  Crop 
that  were  juft  then  fet ;  and  that 
thefe  both  were  upon  one  fingle 
Shoot,  which  grew  from  Bms 
that  were  plac'd  alternately  upon 
the  Shoot :  And  that  they  were 
not  diftind  Shoots  that  bore  on- 
ly Fruit  of  one  Crop,  nor  fingfe 
Shoots  which  produced  only 
thofe  of  the  other  Crop  ;  but 
thefe  Kinds  of  Shoots  were  in 
every  Part  of  the  Tree  ;  for  elfe 
it  would  not  be  any  more  than 
what  IS  commonly  done  by 
Grafting ;  by  which  feparate 
Branches  upon  the  fame  Tree 
may  be  made  to  produce  diffe- 
rent Fruit,  ripening  at  different 
SeaCows, 
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He  adds,  That  he  was  in- 
form*d  by  the  Owner,  that  he 
propagates  this  Tree  by  Grafting ; 
and  that  thofe  he  has  grafted 
from  it,  are  in  all  Refpeds  like 
It. 

He  adds;  That  tho*  there  are 
Infiances  of  feme  Trees  which 
naturally  bear  Fruit  twice,  and 
now  and  then  three  'Times  a 
Year,  as  the  Ftg^  the  Glaftenbury- 
TbarMj  and  the  rine  ;  yet  it  is  a 
very  rare  Thing  if  the  Fruit  of 
both  thefe  Seafbns  ripens  in  En- 
gUmdj  becaufe  that  depends  upon 
the  Seofbn  being  very  favourable. 
However,  their  attempting  to 
bear  Fruit  twice  in  a  Year,  he 
thinks  is  an  Indication,  that  their 
native  Place  lies  between  tMb 
Tropicks,  where  there  are  annu- 
ally two  Seafons,  which  equally 
do  the  Office  of  Summer ;  and 
therefore  it  is  natural  for  Plants 
of  fuch  Clipates  both  to  blof- 
fom,  and  to  produce  Fruit  at 
both  thofe  Seafons. 

He  has  made  this  Obfervation, 
That  whatfoever  Place  all  Sorts 
of  Trees  and  Plants  come  from, 
they  retain  their  own  natural 
Seafons  of  Growth,  let  the  Di- 
ftance  of  their  own  native  Cli- 
mate and  ours  be  what  it  will  : 
And  this  they  attempt  to  do, 
altho*  (  unlefs  they  be  hous'd  ) 
they  often  fuffer  in  it. 

He  alfo  fuppofes  that  thofe 
Plants,  which  feem  naturally  to 
bear  twice  a  Year,  are  composM 
of  Veflels  which  are  of  different 
Kinds,  and  confequently  do  con- 
tain different  Kinds  of  Juices  ; 
that  the  one  Sort  takes  a  longer 
or  Ihorter  Time  to  diged  the 
Jwes  than  the  othct  does  ;  and 
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therefore  this  Double-bearing  in 
different  Seafons  may  be  brought 
about.  The  Juices  of  thofe  Vef- 
fels  which  lead  to  thofe  Buds 
that  bloffom  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  are  at  that  Time  ripen'd 
fufficiently  to  compleat  the  BIoC- 
foms ;  but  that  thofe  Vcffels 
which  lead  to  the  Buds  that  open 
their  Bloffoms  in  July,  are  at 
that  Time  (  when  the  other  are 
fufficiently  ripe  )  crude  and  un- 
ripe, and  (land  in  Need  of  fome 
Months  more  to  ripen  them  for 
producing  Fruit. 

As  to  the  Propagation  of  this 
Double-bearing  Tree  by  Graft- 
ing, he  obferves.  That  a  Graft 
has  three  or  four  Buds  to  it,  and 
fo  may  contain  all  the  Qualities 
in  it  that  are  in  the  old  Tree ; 
or  if  there  were  but  one  Bud  of 
it  to  (hoot,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Veffels  of  a  different  Sort,  that 
muft  be  in  the  Wood  of  the 
Graft,  may  in  Time  find  Means 
to  fhew  their  DifpoGtion  ;  for 
that  every  Veffel,  that  is  in  a 
Plant,  has  fome  Correlpondence 
with  the  reft.  Yet  he  queftions, 
whether  if  a  fingle  Bud  of  this 
Tree  were  inoculated  on  a  Stock, 
it  would  afford  any  more  Veilels 
and  Juices,  than  fuch  as  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  produce  Bloffoms  of 
one  Seafon,  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  bloffom  in  another. 

But  if,  by  making  the  Experi- 
ment, it  fhould  be  found,  that 
one  Inoculation  will  bloffom  in 
y^/r/7,  and  another  in  Jftly^  it 
will  difcover  a  great  Myftery 
in  the  Nature  of  Plants. 

He  (ays,  That  there  is  a  Pear" 
Tree  in  Norfolk^  vj\\\Ocv>a^^x^  ^-S.- 

ferent  Kinds  o?  Pcar^^^  ^^ 
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a  Wtnfer-peary  and  the  other  VLjire-Jean^   the   Lefcbajferies^  the 


Summer  "f  ear ^  both  Sorts  upon 
one  Twig,  and  proceeding  from 
the  fame  Bud  ;  and  fome  of  the 
l?ears  partake  both  of  the  Wmter 
and  Summer  Kind. 

He  alfo  gives  us  a  Relation  of 
a  Fear-Tree  in  Moorfields^  that 
{landing  in  a  Place  which  feem'd 
to  have  been  a  Garden,  fome 
Houfes  being  building  near  it, 
the  Lime  was  brought  and  laid 
to  be  flackM  near  the  Tree,  at 
the  Time  that    it  was  full  in 
BlofTom,  in  Aprtl^  and  promifing 
good  Fruit  ;  but  it  did  not  pro- 
duce any  Fruit  that  Summer^  but 
loft  its  Leaves  fooner  than  other 
Trees.    That  this  Slacking  the 
Lime  was  repeated, three  or  four 
Times  a  Week,  and  fometimes 
touchM  the   Stem,  and  reached 
five  Foot  high.    This  was  con- 
tinued till  Auguft^  at  the  End  of 
which,  a  frefli  Set  of  Bloflbms 
began  to  open,  and  were  as  fair 
and  as  promifing  of  Fruit,  as 
commonly  is  feen  in  April  \  and 
that  Side  of  the  Tree  that  moft 
Lime  had  been  flack'd  on,  had 
in  OSiober  (  that  Year  he  wrote 
his  Monthly  Treatife  for  October) 
the  grcateft  Share  of  Bloffoms. 

He  recommends  the  follow- 
ing Pears  as  very  good,  and  de- 
ferving  to  be  propagated  and 
cultivated  : 

The  link  Mufcat^  which  is 
the  firft  ripe ;  the  Catherine-pear^ 
the  Windfor^  the  Cuijfe  Madam^ 
the  Summer  Bon  Chretien^  and 
Summer  Bergamot^  the  Orange- 
Bergamot ;  the  firft  Buree  du  Roy^ 
which  is  exceeding  good,    the 


green  Sugar '-pear^  the  Winter 
Thorn-pear^  and  the  Virgoleufe*^ 
and  the  JVilUam-pears^  fome  of 
which  will  continue  Part  of  De^ 
cember^  at  which  Time  alfo  the 
St.  Germain  and  Martinfec-pears 
alfo  begin  to  ripen,  and  will  laft 
good  till  the  January  following^ 
and  then, their  Place  is  fupply'd 
by  the  Bon  Chretiens.  Thefe  are 
'E2it\n^-pears ;  as  for  the  Bakings 
pears,  he  efteems  the  IFardens^ 
the  Black-pear  of  JVorceJier^  an4 
the  Spanijh  Bon  Chretien. 

He  likewife  informs  us,  that 
having  accidentally,  after  he  had 
gathered  his  IVinter-  pears^  laid 
fome,  of  two  or  three  Sorts,  of 
diem  upon  the  Pavement,  in  his 
(Jonfervatory,  or  Stove,  (they 
were  the  IVinter  Bon  Chritien^ 
the  black  Pears  dtWorcejler,  and 
the  VEpine  d^  H'^ver)  there  hav- 
ing  been  fome  Sand  laid  on  the 
Pavement,  that  there  had  been 
feveral  Fires  made  under .  the 
Floor,  and  by  that  rime  they  had 
lain  about  two  Months,  he  per- 
ceived the  Pears  to  fend  out  a 
very  agreeable  Odour,  and  cut- 
ing  one,  found  it  as  good  as  any 
he  had  ever  eaten  abroad,  rich 
in  its  Flavour,  and  melting,  ha- 
ving: in  it  the  Excellence  of  a 
well  ripened  Buree  du  Roy,  he 
then  tryM  the  reft,  and  found 
them  all  ready  for  eating ;  and 
the  Week  following  the  VE- 
pine de,  Hyver  was  alfo  ripe, 
and  very  good,  and  his  black 
Pears  oiu^orcejler  began  to  rot; 
and  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
Inftance,  that  a  Pear  that  he  had 


Ber^amo/^  the  Chryfan^  the  Grtf)f- \  feVdom  fo\3iwd   rii^e  before    Jar 
^^ryy  the  Lemofi-pear^  the   Me/-\  nnixr^   Ol    FcUttarj^    ^WiXft.  ^ 


\\^ 


,  ripe  more  than  two  Months  be- 
fore its  Time,  till  confidering 
that  as  Nature  ripens  Fruit  by 
gentle  Degrees,  fo  the  Pears  had 
been  brought  to  this  natural  Per- 
feSion  by  a  gentle  Progreffion, 
or   continued  Warmth. 

Tie  Culture  of  IVall  Pear- 
Trees^  ]  Mr.  Collins  difapproves 
of  planting  Wall  Pear  -  trees 
with  Jfricocks^  Plums^  ^c,  be- 
cause their  Growth  will  be  une- 
quaL 

As  to  the  planting  Pear-trees^ 
that  ibould  be  as  Apricocks  Peaches 
and  NeSarines ;  and  he  is  of 
Opinion,  that  Trees  fet  at  fix 
or  ftven  Inches  deep,  will  gene- 
rally grow,  if  the  Roots  are 
fiiortened,  and  planted  early  in 
Ac  Winter  Seafon. 

As  for  the  Winter  pruning 
of  JVall  Pear-trees^  he  direSs 
to  cut  off  all  the  Shoots  of  e- 
very  Branch,  for  the  firft  fix  or 
leren  Years,  but  to  leave  them  the 
Thicknefi  of  a  Crown  Piece, 
from  the  ftrait  Line  ;  that  du- 
ring this  Time,  all  the  Lines 
will  be  thick  with  bearing  Buds, 
but  will  in  a  fhort  time  &er  be- 
come naked  towards  the  Root : 
But  in  order  to  remedy  this, 
there  may  at  this  time  be  Shoots 
left,  which  neverthelefs  muft  be 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  Tree,  if 
they  do  not  come  direSly  for- 
ward ;  and  thefe  that  do  are  to 
be  cut  off  at  three  Inches  Dif- 
tance  from  the  Tree. 

The  next  Year  feveral  more 
Shoots  will  put  out.  If  thefe 
be  cut  off  to  two  Inches,  in 
Length,  the  Knots  will  be  firft 
formed ;  and  if  any  thing  (hall  I 
ftoot  out  at  the  Side,   or  Bot-j 
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tom  of  thefe  Knots  ;  after  this 
they  fliould  be  taken  off  clofe, 
fo  tfeit  there,  will  be  fmooth 
Necks  of  three  or  four  Inches 
from  the  Tree  to  the  Knots* 

Thefe  Knots  are  to  be  con- 
tinued on  each  Line,  as  it  be- 
gins to  be  naked,  and  at  five 
or  fix  Inches  Diftance,  if  It 
may  be. 

iVall  Pear-trees  managed  af- 
ter this  Manner  will,  if  plant- 
ed againft  an  high  Wall,  in 
twenty  Years  grow  fine  and 
regular,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Wall,  and  fifty  Foot  in  Length, 
and  will  conftantly  bear  all  over 
for  forty  Years  or  more. 

Tho'  the  Wood  is  of  an  har- 
dy Nature,  and  fo  their  Knots 
will  not  fail ;  to  prevent  MI- 
ftakes  in  pruning  them,  he  gives 
the  following  DireSions. 

I.  That  the  Shoots  which 
form  the  Knot  do  never  crofi 
one  another  ;  to  prevent  which 
they  are  to  be  cut  out, 

z.  They  muft  not  be  allow- 
ed to  ftand  within  five  Inches 
of  one  another ;  and  when,  in 
time  the  Knots  Ihall  grow  lar- 
ger, you  muft  take  away  every 
fecond. 

3.  If  they  grow  againft  a  Soutb^ 
Eaft  or  IVeft  Wall,  when  they 
are  pruned  you  muft  keep  them 
fo  fliort,  as  never  to  let  them 
be  above  fix  Inches  from  the 
Body  of  the  Tree.  And  if  they 
grow  againft  a  North  Wall,  they 
muft  not  be  permitted  to  be  a- 
above  nine  Inches :  Having  this 
Length  allowed  them,  they  will 
be  fomething  more  cxpofed  to 
the  Sun. 
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4.  You  muft  not  at  any  time 
cut  them  ofF  clofe  to  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Knot,  except  they 
are  too  thick,  and  then  you  muft 
leave  them  about  an  Inch,  be- 
caufe  you  will  fee  little  Wrin- 
kles about  the  Bottom,  and  the 
bearing  Wood  puts  out  at  thefe 
Places. 

5.  You  muft  top  that  Shoot 
which  bore  the  Year  preceeding, 
from  which  you  perceived  the 
Stalk  of  the  Pear  plucked  off ; 
becaufe  it  is  conunon  for  a  Bud 
to  put  forth  behind  the  Fruit  of 
the  laft  Year,  and  this  Bud  will 
bear  the  next  Seafbn. 
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do  not  bear  well,  he  does  not 
approve  of  pegging  their  Bo- 
dies, nor  that  Method,  he  calls 
the  barbarous  and  filly  Way  of 
cutting  their  Branches  halfway 
through,  or  more ;  but  inftead 
thereof  he  reconmiends  the  lay- 
ing open  their  Roots,  fo  as  to 
come  at  the  downright  Root,  ' 
and  to  cut  only  that  fo  near  the 
Top  of  the  Ground,  as  may  be. 
This,  he  fays,  is  an  excellent 
Expedient,  and  will  fhlly  an- 
fwer  the  End. 

And  whereas  the  training  Pear- 
trees,  fo  as  he  has  direded,  fo  as 
to  niake  that  Figure   €0  prodi- 


6.  You  muft  not  fuffer  any  gioufly  fine,  will  require  a  con- 
Stumps  to  remain  on  the  Trees,  fiderable  time  ;  he  therefore  ad- 


which,  having  been  left  in  prun- 
ing, become  dead  and  hard. 

7%e  Summer  pruning.  ]  He 
dire&s,  in  the  Summer  pru- 
ning of  IVall  Pear-trees ^  to 
take  out  at  the  Bottom  of  their 
Knots,  all  over  the  Tree,  the 
rough,  ftrongeft  Shoots,  nay,  e- 
ven  all  Shoots,  except  fuch  as 
are  defigned  for  Knots,  and  to 
cut  them  even  with  the  Face  of 
the  Tree.  Alfo  to  nail  up  fuch 
Shoots  as  grow  from  the  ex- 
tream  Parts  of  the  Branches, 
left  they  break  oft' ;  and  alio  to 
prune  off  the  reft  of  the  Tree 
fo  far  from  the  Wall,  as  the 
Face  of  the  Tree  was  left  at 
tiie  Winter  pruning  ;  and  thofe, 
where  the  Knots  and  Fruit  come 
thick,  are  to  be  ihortened,  to 
give  Light  to  the  Fruit.  The 
time  for  Summer  pruning  is  a- 
bout  a  fortnight  before  Mid- 
fummer. 

Where  Pear-trees  are  grown 
>  a  coafidcrsible  Length,  aud\>?r\x\iS. 


vifes,  while  it  is  growing  to  it, 
to  plant  Cherries^NeSarineSj  Pear 
ches  or  Plums  between,  (b  as 
to  ftimiOi  the  Walls,  which,  as 
the  Pear-tree  comes  on,  may  be 
cut  away. 

To  train  Pear-trees  inHeJges.'\ 
They  are  to  be  planted  after  the 
lame  Manner  as  Wall-trees,  at 
about  twenty  four  Foot  Dit 
tance,  and  if  their  fingle  Bran- 
ches be  laid  regularly  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  Top,  they  will 
meet  and  fill  each  Tree  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  Foot  high,  within 
the  Space  of  twenty  Years. 

As  thefe  Trees  (hoot  forwards, 
they  are  to  be  taken  off  clofe  to 
the  Body  of  theTree,  .except  they 
may  be  led  to  the  Bottom  erf 
the  Tree  without  projefting  too 
much :  But  this  muft  not  be 
done  Hedge-wife.  Thefe  Shoots 
you  muft  lay  at  about  fix  Inches 
from  one  another,  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Fan,   and  tie  them  with 


If  the  Trees  douot  produce 
horizontal  Shoots  fufficient  to 
begin  the  Figure,  within  the 
two  firft  Years,  that  is  to  fay, 
eight  or  ten  on  each  Side,  you 
muft  cut  them  down,  and  leave 
on  every  Branch  only  twelve 
Inches  of  the  firft  Year's  Shoots. 

As  to  their  Management  af- 
terwards, thefe  things  are  to  be 
obferved. 

That  the  Tree  being  laid  at 
fix  Inches  wide,  and  firaft  Shoots, 
beginning  at  about  a  Foot  from 
the  Ground,  Yon  muft  never 
ftop  them  at  their  Ends,  or  ever 
remove  them. 

And  Care  muft  be  taken,  that 
the  ties  do  not  pinch  them. 

If  it  fliould,  by  any  Accident, 
luppen  that  thefe  Trees  (hould 
not  at  firft  come  to  .an  equal 
Length,  in  the  Middle,  with 
that  of  each  Side,  there  is  no 
Occafion  to  be  uneafy,  because 
the  Middle  of  the  Tree  will  al- 
ways be  fumifhed  with  more 
Sap  from  the  Root,  being  more 
in  a  dired  Line,  and  fo  will  ne- 
ver fail  to  produce  a  fufficient 
Nnmber  of  Branches,  for  mak- 
ing up  the  Head :  So  that  it  will 
rife  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  Foot 
high,  before  the  Side  Branches, 
which  lie  level  in  a  Line,  fhall 
pow  to'  the  Length  of  ten 
Foot. 

The  only  Difference  between 
the  pruning  of  thefe  Trees,  and 
thofe  on  Walls  is,  that  the 
Knots  muft  proje^  on  both 
Sides  the  Hedge. 

The  Culture  of  thefe  Trees 
may  be  performed  with  Eafe  and 
Pl^fure,  in  as  much  as  their 
Knots    are   feJdom  known  to 
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fail,  and  fo  the  Shoots  will  not 
be  injured  by  the  Weather. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  in- 
termediately plant  Standard  Cher^ 
ries^  or  Plums^  with  them^ 
which  will  anfwer  in  bearing, 
and  may  be  removed  without 
any  Injury  when  the  Pear-trees 
are  near  upon  joining  one  to 
the  other. 

i8.  Peas. 

'DEAS^  fays  Mr.  Mortimer j 
'^  are  of  very  different  Sorts  ; 
in  a  ftiff,  fertile  Ground  they 
yield  a  confiderable  Crop,  but 
ibwn  on  binding  Land,  yield  but 
an  uncertain  Crop,  without  fuch 
frequent  Fallowings  as  other 
Grain  requires  ;  they  alio  de- 
ftroy  Weeds,  fit  Land  for  after 
Crops,  are  an  Improver,  and 
not  an  Impoveriftier  of  Land. 

But  of  fiich  Peas  as  are  (own 
in  Gardens,  the  Hotfpur  is  the 
Ipeedieft  of  any  in  Growth.  If 
they  are  fown  in  Seftember^  and 
are  defended  with  Fences  of 
Reeds  from  extream  Frofts,  yon 
will  have  ripe  Pefcods  the  May 
following.  If  they  are  fown  in 
February  or  March^  they  will 
fpring  earlier  than  any  fown 
before  Winter  ;  and  being  fown 
in  the  Middle  of -Miay,  they  will 
come  to  their  full  Maturity  in 
fix  Weeks  time.  But  the  beft 
Way  IS  to  fow  them  fo  as  to 
have  them  fucceffively  one  after 
another. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  Peas  may 
be  fo  fown  in  feveral  Crops,  as 
to  furnifli  a  Table  throughout 
the  whole  Summer. 


^ 
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He  advifes  the  fowing  of  Hot- 
Jpur-peas  in  November^  or  De- 
cember^ which  is  foon  enough, 
becaufc,  if  fown  fooner,  they 
would  be  in  Danger  of  the 
Frofts.  Thefe,  he  lays,  (hould 
be  fown  in  Drills,  the  Lines 
running  from  North  to  South^ 
and  each  Drill  about  two  Foot 
Diftance  from  the  other.  When 
thefe  have  (hot  about  fix  In- 
ches high,  they  muft  be  earthed 
up  on  both  Sides  the  Lines,  a- 
bout  four  Inches,  a  little  Bank 
being  raisM  on  the  Eaft  Sides  of 
them,  to  defend  them  from  the 
Blafts,  with  which  the  Eaft 
Winds  are  attended. 

He  advifes  to  fow  a  fecond 
Crop  of  the  lame  Pea  in  Yebrua- 
ry^  and  a  third  Crop  in  March, 
As  for  fetting  P^^j,  Mr. 
Mortimer  fays,  they  delight  in 
a  warm,  light  Soil,  If  it  be  rich 
the  Peas  are  the  fairer,  but  if  it 
be  lean  they  are  the  earlier,  and 
elpecially  when  dry,  fpend  the 
better. 

The  Way  of  fetting  of  P^^j, 
which  he  mod  approves  of  is 
to  hough  them  in,  which  not 
only  makes  a  quick  Riddance 
of  the  Work,  but  covers  all 
at  a  certain  Depth,  and  does  not 
harden  nor  fadden  the  Ground 
as  fetting  does  ;  but  then  he  ad- 
vifes to  take  Care  to  fow  them 
without  fcattering,  becaufe  that 
will  entice  the  Mice  to  fearch 

after  them.  And  if  they  be  ■  that  grows  about  a  Foot  high, 
fown  in  Autumn,,  they  ihould  s  that  is  well  tailed,  and  a  good 
be  fown  thicker  than  if  in  the  Bearer.  This  Sort  will  bear 
Spring,  becaufe  they  are  to  un-  fowing  thicker  than  the  former, 
dcrgo  the  Hardncfs  of  the  Win-  becaufe  their  Vines  grow  more 
*"'• ;  And  if  they  arc  fown  too  I  upright,  but  their  Rows  oueht  to 
k>  when  the  Danger  of  the \\>^  wo  ¥q^xv^I«jx.   Thstemay 
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Frofts  are  over,  yoa  may  thin 
them,  tranfplanting  them  yoa 
take  up,  watering  them  (bon  af- 
ter their  transplanting. 

The  Sugar-pea^  Mr.  Morti-^ 
mer  advifes  to  plant  in  April^ 
which  tho*  its  Cods  are  very 
crooked,  and  ill  fliaped,  yet 
when  they  are  boiled  with  the 
unripe  Peas  in  them,  are  extra* 
ordinary  fweet ;  but  there  is  one 
Inconveniency  that  attends  thefe 
Peas^  that  is,  that  their  being 
fo  very  fweet  renders  them  lia- 
ble to  be  devoured  by  the  Birds. 
The  Pods  of  thefe  Peas^  when 
they  firft  begin  to  appear  with  the 
Husks  andiendrels,  afford  a  pret* 
ty  Compofitionin  a  Sallet.  Theft 
Peas  are  ripe  about  Wdfumr 
mer. 

Mr.  Bradley  advifes  to  prepare 
fome  Ground  for  fome  of  the 
dwarf  Peas^  efpecially  for  the'very 
fliort  Kind,  the  Beginning  of /f- 
pril^  which,  though  they  feldom 
rife  higher  than  half  a  Foot,  or 
cover  more  Ground  than  fix  or 
feven  Inches  (quare,  yield  near  as 
many  Peas  as  one  of  the  largefi 
Kinds,  and  will  equal  the  beft 
in  Tafte :  Thefe  Peas  (hould  be 
fet  in  Lines,  half  a  Yard  diftant 
one  from  the  other,  and  the 
Peas  four  or  five  Inches  a-part,  if 
they  be  defigned  for  the  Ta- 
ble. 

Befides  this  finall  Sort  there 
is   another    Sort  of  Dwarf-pea^ 
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be  fbwn  in  Aprils  May  or  June^ 
to  have  Crops  to  fucceed  one 
mother. 

Mr.  Bradley  recommends  thefe 
laft,  if  you  would  have  Peas  in 
the  Winter,  to  be  fown  in  a 
gentle  hot  Bed.  the  firft  Week 
in  September^  about  five  Inches 
a-part ;  for  that  they  take  up  but 
lit(le  Room,  and  afford  a  con* 
fiderable  Crop,  fo  that  one  Bed 
of  them  will  yield  as  many  Peas 
as  three  Beds  of  the  lame  Size 
(own  with  the  conunon  Sort 
of  Peas. 

The  large  white  and  green 
Haflings^  Mr.  Mortimer  fays, 
are  tender,  and  are  not  to  be 
fet  till  the  cold  Weather  is 
over,  and  then  not  very  thick, 
becaufe  they  both  fpread  much 
«>d  njount  high,  and  therefore 
require  the  Help  of  tall  Stakes. 

As  for  the  Rounclval^  or  Egg- 
pea^  which  fs  alfo  called  the 
Dutch  Admiral^  Mr.  Bradley  fays, 
the  right  Seafon  for  fetting 
them  is  the  latter  End  of  Aprtt^ 
gr  Pegjnning  qf  M^y,  and  it  is 
the  moft  rampant  of  all  the 
fea-klnd^  and  therefore  requires 
more  Room  than  the  others. 
The  Method  of  fowing  thefe  in 
Lines  about  three  Inches  a^part, 
planting  two  Rows  within  a 
Foot  and  an  half  one  of  ano- 
ther, and  then  leaving  a  Space 
of  two  Foot  and  a  half,  or  three 
Foot  for  an  Alley,  for  the  Con- 
venience of  gathering  them : 
When  they  are  about  half  a  Foot 
high,  they  are  to  be  earthed  up 
and  ftack  up  with  boughs  fix 
Foot  high,  for  them  to  run  up- 
pn,  between ..  each  double  hinc 

Y9h  /// 
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of  Peas  ;  being  thus  ordered, 
they  will  bear  plentifully,  which 
they  will  not  do  if  they  are  fet 
too  ciofe,  or  are  not  ftak'd  up. 

Mr.  Mortimer  reckons  up  fe- 
veral  other  Sorts  of  Peas,  as  the 
Reading,  Sandwich,  white  and 
grey  tufted,  or  Rofe-pea  of  two 
Sorts  ;  grey,  IVlndfor,  great  Ma^ 
pie,  great  Bowling,  great  Blue^ 
peas.   Marrow-peas,  ^c. 

He  fays,  that  when  the  Peas 
are  grown  about  three  or  four 
Inches  high,  if  the  Earth  be 
houghed  up  againft  them  on  each 
Side,  and  the  Land  be  laid  up 
in  deep  Furrows  from  Eaft  to 
IVefi^  and  the  Peas  fet  on  the 
South  Side  of  each  Furrow,  they 
will  ripen  the  fooner  by  the 
Reflexion  of  the  Sun,  and  it 
will  fccure  them  much  better 
in  Winter. 

Mr.  Bradley  feys,  that  they 
have  a  Sort  of  a  Pea  in  Holland, 
which  has  no  Skin  within  the 
Shell,  which  is  eaten  Shell 
and  all,  like  Kidney  Beans.  It 
is  a  pretty  fweet  and  profitable 
Pea ;  and  he  dcfigns  to  intro- 
duce ir. 

He  fays,  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed from  Mr.  Dubois  at  Whit- 
ham,  that  he  has  gathered  Peas, 
of  the  Dwarf  Kind,  from  fix 
Pods  that  had  been  fown  in  a 
Pot  late  in  Autumn^  which  had 
flood  expos'd  abroad  for  fomc 
Time,  and  only  flickered  in  the 
Confcrvatory  during  the  rude 
Seafon ;  that  thefe  Peas  were 
trained  on  Sticks  and  bo|:e  plen- 
tifully ;  yielding  near  half  a  Pint 
at  one  Gathering,  after  they  had 
been  IhelVd.  ^ 


19.  735^  Everlasting-Pea. 

'T'HESE  Peas  are  to  befown 
early  in  the  Spring  on  digged 
Ground,  in  Rows,  and  fo  hough- 
ed in  the  Intervals  between  the 
Seed;  for  the  Seed  is  long  in 
coming  up,  and  afford  no  Pro- 
fit the  firfl  Year  :  But  though 
they  require  Care  and  Pains  to 
preferve  them  from  Weeds,  they 
will  abundantly  make  amends 
for  it  the  fucceeding  Years.  They 
are  Plants  eafily  prop^ated,  and 
thrive  exceedingly  in  good  Land. 
Their  Roots  yield  yearly  great 
plenty  of  excellent  Provender 
for  Horfes. 

Some  fow  them  firft  on  a  fmall 
Bed,  and  the  next  Year  remove 
them  into  frefh  Ground,  and 
plant  them  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  Inches  afunder  that 
they  may  the  more  eafily  be 
houghed  and  weeded. 

Mr.  Bradley  fcys,  this  is  a  pe- 
rennial Plant ;  is  raifed  from 
Seeds  fown  in  March^  but  does 
not  bloflbm  till  the  fecond  Year 
after  fowing.  The  Flowers  are 
of  a  Peach  bloom  Colour,  and 
continue  blowing  for  above  two 
Months. 

He  fays,  it  will  hardly  bear 
tranfplanting,  without  great  Care 
to  piit  it  immediately  into  the 
Earth,  which  is  to  be  done  in 
Marchy  as  foon  as  the  Haulm 
is  withered.  It  is  a  Carrot  root- 
Plant,  delights  in  a  fandy  Soil, 
and  would  be  planted  either 
near  a  Tree,  or  fome  Hedge, 
where  it  may  be  fupported  ;  for 
It  win  grow  about  eight  Foot' 
/ugh\ 
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to.  Pedicle. 

pEDICLE  is  theStaJk,  or 
"*•  Stem,  upon  which  grows 
the  Leaf,  Fruit  or  JFlowcr  of" 
any  Plant. 

21.  Pelucle. 

pELLICLEisz  little  Skin 
"*•   or  Film. 

22.  Pellitory  tf  tie  Wall. 

p  £L  L /ro^r  of  the  Wall 
'  is  propagated  either  by  Slips 
or  Seedsj  which  ripen  in  jfufy 
and  jluguji ;  an4  altho;  the  Leaf 
wither  in  Winter  the  Roots  rc7 
main. 

23.  Penpants. 

VENDjINTS  are  a  Sort  of 
•      Seeds,  fuch  as  are  on  the 
Threads  in  the  Middle  of  Li- 
lies  and  Tulips. 

24.  Pendulous; 


UENDULOUS  HeaJsof 
Flowers,  are  fiich  as  hang 
downwards. 

a  J.  Pennated. 

pENNATED  Leaves  ^rc 
■  fuch  as  grow  direSly  one  a- 
gainft  another,  as  thofe  of  i^, 
IFallnut-TreeSy  ^c. 

2^.  Penny  Roy^l. 
i"Q  E  N  Mr  Royal  is  of  ttatt 
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mon  Plant ;  it  is  propagated 
from  Slips  planted  in  March  or 
April  \  profpers  beft  in  a  ftiff 
Soil,  and  delights  in  moift,  fliady 
Places. 

27.  Pentapetalous. 

laENTAP  ETALOUS 
^  Flowers  are  fuch  as  confift 
of  five  Leaves, 

a8.  Peony. 

Various  Kinds^  ] 
'T'HE  Peony  is  a  Plant  that 
-*  is  accounted  of  two  Sexes, 
male  and  female;  the  male  is 
fingle,  and  known  by  its  Leaves 
coming  conftantly  whole  with- 
out any  Divifion ;  its  Root  be- 
ing round  and  long,  and  the 
Flower  of  a  purplilh  red. 

The  female  Peonies  fome- 
times  bear  fingle  and  others 
double  ;  the  Leaves  of  all  being 
divided  on  the  Edges ;  the  Roots 
more  tuberous  ,  growing  in 
Clods,  with  many  Koot  Pieces 
fattened  to  them  with  finaller 
Strings. 

Of  the  beft  double  ones  there 
are  feveral  Sorts,  as 

Firft,  the  double  purple  Peo- 

,  which  is  finaller  in  all  its 
arts  than  the  common  red 
ones  ;  the  Leaves  being  of  a 
a  whiter  green^  and  thofe  of  the 
Flower  of  a  bright  fliining  Co- 
lour. 

Secondly,  The  double  Carna- 
tion Peony^  which  at  the  firft 
opening  is  of  a  bright  fhining 
Carnation  Colour ,  but  daily 
grows  paler  till  it  becomes  al-, 
ffioft  white;  the  Leaves  of  it| 
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never    fall  of,    but  wither  on 
th  Stock. 

Thirdly,  The  double  blacij 
or  wbife  Peony  which  bears 
large  Flowers,  and  is  at  its  firft 
opening  tinfiured  with  a  light 
Blufli ;  but  in  a  few  Days  be- 
comes perfefi  white,  and  fo 
continues  long  before  it  decays, 
and  then  withers  on  the  Stalk. 
This  is  accounted  the  beft  Sort. 

Fourthly,  The  double  ftrip'd 
Peony,  which  is  finaller  than 
the  laft  in  all  its  Parts ;  the 
Flower  is  of  a  curious  redj 
ftrip'd  with  white  ;  it  lafts  a 
long  time,  and  does  not  ihed 
its   Flower. 

Soil.  ]  It  loves  a  Soil  fbme- 
thing  fat  and  moift,  and  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  Roots  in  the  fol- 
lowing Manner. 

If^ay  of  multiplying.  ]  Take  up 
the  Plant,  ftecp  the  Root  in 
Water,  and  wafli  off  all  the 
Earth;  then  divide  the  Root 
carefully  into  feveral  Parts,  make 
a  pretty  large  Hole  in  the  Ground, 
in  the  Middle  of  which  raife  a 
little  Sort  of  Bank,  then  put 
the  Peony  upon  it  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  Knots  of  the 
Root  may  lie  about  three  Inches 
deep,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Roots,  by  the  Circumference  of 
this  Bank,  may  be  kept  feparate 
one  from  another,  becaufe  if  they 
be  entangled  one  in  another,  they 
will  be  apt  to  die  for  want  of 
Subftance  fufficient  to  nourifh 
them. 

After  this  fill  the  Hole  with 
Earth,  and  prefs  it  down  upon 
the  Roots,    then  water   them. 
The  Time  to  do  tinis  v^  ^^^t  vcl 
Oilober  or  November* 

14  X  ^q?ol^ 
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None  of  thefe  Roots  will 
grow  but  ftich  as  have  Sprouts, 
or  Buds,  at  the  End,  ar  rather 
Top  of  them,  of  which  Sort 
each  Piece  thereof  will  grow. 

The  double  ones  fome  Years 
bring  Seeds  to  Perfe6lion,  which 
being  fown  very  thin  in  Septem- 
ber^ where  they  may  ftand  in 
the  Ground  unremoved  for  two 
Years,  may  produce  new  Va- 
rieties. 

All  thefe  flower  in  tAay^  are 
hardy  Plants,  and  endure  long 
in  the  Ground  without  ftirring. 
They  will  not  bear  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  third  or  fourth 
Year  after  they  are  planted.  This 
Plant  loves  the  Shade  and  thrives 
beft  where  it  is  leaft  expofed  to 
the  Sun,  and  the  Flower  be- 
comes more  beautiful  full  and 
continues  longer  in  bloffom. 

ap.  Perdifols. 

TiE  RD  IFOLS  are  fuch 
•*-  Trees,  or  Plants,  as  lofe 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,   i^c. 

50.  Perennial. 

TiE  R  ENNIAL  Plants 
•*-  are  fuch  which  Ihed  not  their 
Leaves  in  the  Winter,  fuch  as 
are  commonly  called  Ever- 
greens, or  fuch  as  will  grow 
again  without  beine  fown. 

31.  Perfect  Flowers. 

'DERFECr    Flowers    are 

•*-      fuch    as    have    the  finely 

coloured  fmall  Leaves,    called 

Pefa/a^    with  the  Stamina^  Afiees 

und Stylus.-   ■  ^ 


32.  Perforated. 

DERFO  RAT'ED  Leaves 
^  are  fuch  Leaves  of  Plants 
as  feem  full  of  little  Holes,  as 
tho*  they  were  bored. 

33.   PeRIPLOCA,    orPERlDOCA. 

T^HIS  Plant  twifts  it  felf 
-*•  about  a  Pole,  like  Hops, 
and  lives  over  the  Winter,  and 
yearly  puts  forth  finall  blue 
Bloffoms.  It  is  multiplied  by 
Layers. 

34.  Periwinkle,  Cle- 
MATiTE,  <?r Climber. 

Defcription.']  jM[  O  N  S.  Liger 

^^  thus  defcribes 
it :  It  flioots  out  Branches  like 
f^ine-T^wigs,  pliant  and  fubjeS 
to  creep  on  the  Ground,  if  they 
meet  not  with  fomething  to  ftp- 
port  them.  The  Leaves  are  large, 
and  a  little  indented,  growing 
ufually  five  on  one  Side :  At 
the  End  of  thefe  Branches  grows 
a  rofy  Flower,  compos'd  of  four 
well-plac'd  Leaves  ;  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Flower  arifes  a  Chive, 
which  in  Time  becomes  a  Fruit 
containing  a  Seed  as  fmall  as  a 
Hair,  and  ending  in  little  Plu- 
mages. 

Panous  Kinds,  ]  There  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  foihe 
bearing  white  and  fome  bine 
Flowers  ;  and  a  Sort  whofe 
Leaves  are  very  finely  gilded, 
which  will  make  a  fine  Show 
under*  gilded  Trees.    -         • 

\Wa'j  of  Increafing.  "]     If  it  be 
\a\d  Va  xYv^  ^£aix\v  ^wx  Idarci^ 
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It  ftrikes  Root  very  eafily  ;  or  if 
the  Cuttings  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember they  will  do  the  lame. 

Soil.  ]  It  delights  in  moift' 
Ground  or  Shade;  fo  that  it  will 
grow  in  any  (hady  Place,  or  un- 
der the  Droppings  of  Trees  :  Its 
Leaves  are  always  green. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  That  tho* 
this  Plant  hardly  deferves  the 
Name  of  a  Shrub ;  yet  its  pretty 
Une  Flowers  make  fo  agreeable 
a  Show  in  the  Summer ;  and 
when  it  is  ty'd  up  to  Stakes,  it 
may  very  well  be  reckon'd  a 
Companion  for  flowering  Shrubs, 
and  may  be  planted  in  Wilder- 
nefs-WorkSj  in  Pots,  to  prevent 
the  too  great  Increafe  of  its 
Suckers,  which  will  be  apt  to 
over-run  the  Ground. 

Monf.  Liger  fays,  it  is  a  Plant 
of  no  difficult  Culture,  being  in 
no  Fear  of  the  Cold,  and  will 
agree  with  all  Earths  ;  requires 
only  a  little  Watering  now  and 
then.  It  may  be  multiply^  by 
Seed  ;  but  much  fooner  by 
fplitting  its  Roots^  as  the  Poets 
Hyacinth. 

35.  Personati. 

pERSONATI.  Thofe 
•*-  Flowers  are  callM  Perfonati^ 
which  refemble  the  gaping 
Mouths  of  fome  living  Crea- 
tures. 

35.  Petals. 

p  E  T  A  L  S,  are  thofe  fine  co- 
^  lour'd  Leaves,  which  com- 
pofe  the  Flowers  of  all  Plants. 
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37-  Phyllirea. 

Defcription.']  HTHE  Phyllyrea, 

■^  fays  Monf. 
Liger^  is  a  Shrub,  which  (hoots 
forth  a  Stem,  divided  into  feve- 
ral  Branches,  five  or  fix  Foot 
high,  garnifh'd  with  foft,  oblong 
Leaves,  of  a  fine  green  Colour, 
along  the  Stem  oppofite  one  to 
another;  at  the  Top  of  thefe 
Branches,  and  where  the  Leaves 
join  to  them,  grow  monopcta- 
lous  or  fingle-lcav'd  Flowers,  in 
the  Form  of  a  Bell,  indented  in- 
to four  Parts  :  Out  of  the  Cup 
of  each  Flower  rifcs  a  Chive, 
faftcned  to  the  Bottom  of  it  like 
a  Nail,  which  becomes  a  round 
Fruit,  full  of  round  Seed. 

Various  Kinds.  ]  Mr.  Bradley 
fays,  the  Nurfery-men  know 
five  Sorts  of  Phyllireas^  which 
they  call,  the  Plain^hyllirea^  the 
bloacVd  Kind,  the  'Irue-phyllire^a^ 
the  Dutch  Siher-leav^d  Sort,  and 
the  Gilded  Dutch  Kind. 

Way  of  Multiplying.  ]  Monf. 
Liger  fays,  the  fureft  and  Ihortell 
Way  to  multiply  PhylUreqs,  is 
to  fow  them ;  and  that  is  com- 
monly done  in  September  or  0£to^ 
ber  ;  and  the  Seed  being  hard 
j  like  a  little  Stone,  mull  firft  be 
\  fteep'd  in  Water  for  twenty  four 
Hours. 

The  firft  or  moft  common 
Sort  of  thefe  may  be  multiply *d 
by  Berries.^  ordered  as  direfied 
for  thofe  of  the  Holly.  Or  it 
may  be  rais'd  by  Layers.^  as  the 
other  Sorts  are,  which  will  pre- 
fently  take  Root. 

Mr.  Mortimer  ^?c^s^  ^^^  ^^ 
raised  of  Lavers  ot  Seeds^  ^\\\^ 

M  ^ 
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lie  long  in  the  Ground,  before  I  fo  proper  for  open  Gardens,  as 


they  come  up  ;   and  fometimes 
by  Slips. 

Mr.  Bradley  j[ays,  The  Time 
of  Laying  the  tender  Branches  of 
Phyllireas  into  the  Earth,  is  in 
September  y  by  which  Means  you 
may  greatly  increafe  this  Kind  of 
Plant.  That  it  delights  in  a  light, 
natural  Soil,  without  any  Mix- 
ture of  rich  Conipoft. 

Mr. Mortimer hjs^ThQ  young 
Plants  may  beft  be  removed  at 
two  Years  old,  in  March  or  A- 
pril ;  but  will  not  bear  removing 
till  the  coldeft  Seafons  are  over. 
They  may  be  dipt  afterRain  in  the 
Springy  before  they  grow  fticky, 
and  while  the  Shoots  are  tender. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  the  Plain- 
phyllirea^  and  bloacVd  Kind,  are 
quick  Growers,  and  make  tole- 
rable Hedges,  if  they  be  fupport- 
ed  with  ftrong  Rails  or  Stakes  ; 
but  are  not  capable  of  refifting 
the  Force  of  the  Winds  without 
fuoh  Helps  :  But  the  True-phyl- 
lirea^  by  Reafon  of  its  flow 
Growth,  is  a  fit  Companion  for 
the  beft  Ever-greens  in  a  Par- 
terre^ and  is  better  able  to  de- 
fend itfelf  againft  the  Infults  of 
Storms. 

That  he  has  feen  Pyramid  and 
headed  Plants  of  this  Sort,  which 
in  Beauty  have  equal'd  any  other 
of  the  Garden-Race  ;  but  the 
plain  and  hloacWd- leaved  Kinds 
are  with  great  DiflSiculty  kept  in 
any  Form. 

That  the  Dutch  Silver  -  leav*d 

and  gilded  Sorts  are  valuable  for 

the  Smallnefs  and  elegant  Varie- 

^iif:ions  of  their  Leaves,  and  be- 


Placcs  of  Shelter,  becaufe  they 
•annot  abide  the  Froft. 

The  chief  Ufes  of  Phyllireas, 
Monf.  Liger  fays,  is  either  in 
Pallifadoes  or  Arbours,  in  either 
of  which  they  look  well. 

38.    Phytology. 

-pHrTOLOGr  fignifies  a 
^  Treatife  or  Defcription  of 
Plants. 

39.    The  Pice  A,  or  Pitch- 
Tree. 


Defcription,  ]  T*  H  I S  Tree  is 

•^  thus  defcrib'd 
by  Monf.  Liger :  It  refembles 
a  Tew-Tree^  except  that  its  Leaves 
are  of  a  green  Colour,  that  is 
not  fo  brown.  Its  Flowers  are 
amentaceous,  or  in  the  Form  of 
Strings,  being  composed  of  fc- 
veral  Chives,  but  barren  ;  for 
their  Embryo's  grow  among  the 
Leaves,  from  a  feparate  Spica  or 
Ear,  and  become  a  leafy  Seed, 
lodg*d  equally  in  Scales  ;  which 
being  made  faft  all  round,  com- 
pofe  this  Fruit,  which  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  Spica  or  Ear  that 
grows  bigger. 

IVay  of  Propagation  J  ^c,^  This 
Tree  is  rais*d  and  cultivated  af- 
ter the  fame  Manner  as  the  Tew 
Tree  ;  which  fee.  It  loves  a  drjr 
Soil,  but  more  Sun  than  the 
Tew ;  and  is  trimm*d  with  Shears 
into  Form,  like  the  Tew-Tree. 

When  it  is  once  put  into  the 
Ground,  to  continue  without 
Tranfplanting,  it  grows  without 


£  they  may  be  eafily  traitf  d\  MaivMtm^  ot  T\\l^^e.,  unlefs  it 
^y  Shape ;  yet  they  are  uot^bc  v\x  ft^^t  "fi^x^^^  \  ^^  Q.vse3ci 
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b£  which  we  are  obligM  td  turn 
up,  for  the  Culture  of  the  Flow- 
ers that  are  in  it. 

40.  7%e  PiceAster. 

^  H I  S,  Mr.  Mortimer  fays, 
■*■  is  a  wilder  Sort  of  P/W- 
Treey  out  of.  which  Pitch  is 
boird  ;  it  grows  both  in  the  hot 
and  cold  Countries.  The  Body 
of  this  Tree  being  cut  or  burnt, 
will  ( Mr.  Evelyn  £ays  )  emit 
tuckers  from  the  Roots  ;  which 
neither  the  Fir  nor  Pine  willdo* 

41.   PiLOSlTY. 

pILOSlTTdf  Platits,  fig- 
^  nifies  their  Rdughnefs,  or 
Hairinefs; 

42.  Pimpernel.   See  Burnet. 

43.     Pi  Nd  KING. 

^INCHING  was  firft  in- 
vented  by  Monf.  Quintiney^ 
and  is  pradifed  upon  Apricock^ 
fig^  Peach  and  Pear-Trees.  It 
is  a  Sort  of  Pruning,  which  is 
done  by  the  Nails,  to  three  or 
four  Eyes ;  this  hinders  the  too 
forward  Paflfage,  and  high  Spring 
Qf  the  Sap  ;;  makes  it  burft  out 
in  fcveral  JEyes,  and  produce 
many  Branches.  Without  Pinches 
thofe  Branches  woiild  grow  too 
large  and  high,  and  would  fhoot 
out  into  nothing  but  Wood  ; 
isrhereas  Pinching  them,  makes 
them  divide  themfelves  into  fe- 
veral  little  inferipur  Branches, 
ibme  of  which  will  prove  good 
Belters,  and  the  reft  being  pro- 
per for  Wood,  will  ferve  to  a- 
iom  the  Tree; 
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This  ought  to  be  done,  fkj% 
Monf.  Gentily  in  May  and  June ; 
if  it  be  done  later,  it  will  not 
have  the  fame  Effed,  becaufe 
fuch  Branches  will  produce  no 
others  under  them,  but  what  will 
prove  crumpled  and  unfruitful 
the  following  Year :  For  the  Sap 
is  by  this  Time  employ'd  in  For- 
tifying not  only  the  Wood  and 
Branches,  but  alfo  thofe  for 
Fruit  which  fprung  from  the 
firft  Pruning,  and  even  in  Nou- 
rifliing  the  Fruit  it  felf  upon  the 
Tree :  This  caufes  them  that 
Ihbot  out  after  a  late  Pinching^ 
to  be  curled  and  unprofitable. 

44.  Pine-Tree. 

Various  Kinds.']  A/TR.    Morti'^ 

•*"'^*  mer  ikysj 
There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Pine- 
TreeSy  but  among  us  about  three 
or  four  Sorts ;  but  as  they  are  to 
be  rais'd  of  Seeds,  delight  in  the 
fame  Sort  of  Soil,  and  are  to  be 
managed  the  fame  Way  as  the 
Fir-Tree,  he  dire6ls  to  the  Ar- 
ticle Fir-Tree  ;  which  fee. 

If^ay  ofProfagation.']  Mr.  Cook 
fays^  He  knows  but  of  two  or 
three  forts  of  Pines  in  England  : 
The  one  is  common,  and  may 
be  rais'd  by  the  Seed  fown  in 
good  Ground  in  February,  and 
in  fome  (hady  Place.  But  if  "at 
that  Time  the  Weather  fliould 
prov?  frofty,  the  Seeds  fliould  be 
laid  into  Earth  or  Sand,  and  kept 
in  the  Houfe  'till  the  Weather 
proves  favourable. 

Pines,  he  fays,  will  not  grow 
well  of  Cuttings  or  Layers. ; 
they  are  bad  to  be  tertvov'd  wbftti 
old,  becaafc  xV^^  ^iots  vc^  ^  ^«^ 
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Years  run  far  from  the  Body  vf 
the  Tree,  and  if  they  fliould  be 
broken  or  cut,  they  will  not 
break  out  readily  at  their  Sides 
and  Ends.  Therefore  the  fureft 
Way,  is  to  remove  them  while 
they  are  young,  at  two  or  three 
Years  old,  and  at  the  Time  here- 
after mention'd.  They  are  to 
Ik  pruned  after  the  lame  Manner 
as  the  Fir-Tree. 

Thefe  may  be  expeSed  to  be- 
come glorious,  (lately  Trees : 
No  green  Trees  in  England  will 
be  comparable  with  them.  They 
are  fine  Trees  to  fet  round  a 
Garden  or  Bowling-green  ;  for 
that  the  Leaves  are  not  hurtful. 

Culture.^  The  beft  Way  to 
keep  them,  is  in  Stories,  about 
three  Foot  between  one  another; 
but  you  muft  not  cut  off  their 
Ends,  nor  let  them  grow  thick 
on  a  Heap.  If  you  keep  them 
in  Stories,  they  will  grow  taper  ; 
and  fome  may  be  taken  away, 
as  there  ihall  be  Occafion,  and 
by  this  Means  help  them  up  to 
a  great  Height,  and  as  ftrait  as 
an  Arrow  ;  for  they  naturally 
grow  in  a  good  Shape. 

The  Way  to  get  the  Seeds  out 
of  the  Clogs^  is  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  Fire,  and  they  will 
gape. 

Time  of  Planting,  ]  He  tells 
us, .  as  to  the  P/W,  Pinafter^  and 
Ftr-Trees^  the  Reafon  that  they 
are  not  fo  much  relpefled  as 
they  ought  to  be,  is  caused  from 
the  Ignorance  in  Planting  them ; 
becaafe  the  right  Time  and  Sea- 
fon  is  not  taken  ;  for  it  is  the 
word  Time  to  plant  them  from 
JSToveari^er  to  Aiircb. 
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The'  beft  Time  to  remove 
thefc  and  moft  Sorts  of  Greens, 
is  from  the  Middle  of  March  to 
the  latter  End  ;  or  from  the 
Middle  of  Auguft  to  the  latter 
End.  They  muft  not  be  fet  too 
deep. 

But  Pines^  when  large,  will 
not  bear  Tranfplanting  fo  well 
as  the  Ftr-Tree  ;  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  removM  with  as 
much  Earth  as  may  be  ;  and  at 
their  firft  Removal  fliould  be 
well  watered  ;  as  alfo  fliould 
Ftr  -  Trees  :  And  ought  to  be 
planted  as  fliallow  as  their  Roots 
will  allow  of. 

There  is  alfo  one  Thing  to  be 
noted,  That  no  Ever-greens  will 
bear  Lopping  well,  tho'  they 
will  fpare  many  of  their  Side* 
Branches  in  April.  If  they  are 
of  the  tendereft  Sort,  he  advifes, 
to  cut  them  three  or  four  Inches 
from  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  and 
the  next  Spring  to  cut  them  clbfc 
to  the  Stem  ;  and  to  cover  the 
Wounds  with  Wax  and  well- 
temperM  Clay,  and  it  will  heal 
them. 

Soil.  ]  They  delight  in  a  ftefli, 
gravelly  Soil,  mix'd  with  Loam ; 
but  do  not  love  Dung. 

45.  Pixe-Apple-    See  Amaha. 

^6.    Pinks. 

Farious  Sorts.']  Ti  E  S  I  D  E  S 

^  the  common 
fingle  Pinks  raisM  from  Seed,  and 
fown  in  Drills  or  Lines,  about 
March^  the  Pinks  moft  conmion- 
ly  cultivated  in  Gardens,  Mr. 
Bra^y  reckons  to  be  the  red 
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pHkj  the  Double  Pbeafant  Eye- 
fink^  the  Dwarf  Double  Moun- 
tain-pink^  and  the  Chsna-ptnL 

The  firft  three  of  thefe,  (tho' 
it  hath  been  ufual  to  make  Edg- 
ings of  them  )  Mr.  Bradley 
direds,  that  they  rather  be  plant- 
ed in  Spots  in  the  Infide  of  Bor- 
ders^ becauffe  they  Blowing  a 
Foot  and  half  high  are  apt  to 
grow  irregular  in  Edgings. 

As  for  the  Dwarf  Mountain^ 
pimk,  that,  he  fays,  is  now  but 
rarely  to  be  found  ;  but  as  it  is  a 
flow  Grower,  and  not  rifing  to 
above  eight  Inches  high,  he  well 
enough  approves  of  that  for  Edg- 
ings on  the  Outfide  of  Garden- 
B&is.  All  thefe  four  Kinds,  he 
fiys,  are  rais*d  from  Slips  planted 
in  Jluguji^  or  very  early  in  the 
Spring. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  The  com- 
mon red  Pink  and  Double  ones 
planted  on  the  Edges  of  Walks, 
and  againfl  the  Sides  of  Banks, 
will  not  only  preferve  them  from 
Mouldring  down ;    but    when 
they  are  in  BlofTom,  will  be  a 
great  Ornament,  and   an  excel- 
lent Perfume ;    and  when   they 
are  out  of  Bloflbm,  they  may  be 
clipp*d  by   a  Line,  which   will 
keep  the  Borders  even  and  ft  rait. 
They  are  commonly  raisM  by 
Seeds  fown  in  March ;  or  planted 
out  by  parting  the  Roots ^  which 
are  apt  to  fpread.     They  flower 
in  June, 

Pinks,  Monf.  Liger  lays,  are 
indifferently  fet  in  open  Ground, 
upon  Beds,  in  earthen  Pots  or 
in  Tubs,  either  in  Aututnn  or 
March. 

T%e  Mirks  of  good  Pinks.']  i.  A 
hantiial  PM  is  large^  has  good 
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Store  of  Leaves,  and  is  fliapM 
like  a  little  Dome. 

2.  If  the  white  be  clear,  and 
not  ftreak'd  with  Carnation.  If 
the  Leaves  be  united  at  the  End^ 
not  indented,  round,  and  not 
pointed. 

3.  The  more  it  is  variegated 
the  better  it  is,  if  the  Mixtures 
be  well  divided,  and  not  JmbibM. 

4-  The  moft  beautiful  Mixture 
is  that  which  begins  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Flower,  and  is 
continued  to  the  Top. 

Of  Raiftng  Pinks  by  Seed.']  If 
they  are  fct  in  open  Ground,  the 
Plot  is  to  be  fpread  an  Inch  deep 
with  the  fineft  Mould. 

If  they  be  fown  in  Beds,  the 
Mould  will  do  well  enough  of 
it  fcif,  if  it  contains  a  fufficicnt 
Stock  of  Salts  to  raife  the  Plants 
to  a  perfcfi  Growth,  till  they 
are  fit  to  be  remov'd. 

If  they  be  fown  in  Pots  or 
Tubs,  the  Bottoms  arc  to  be 
fiird  v/ith  good,  fine  fifted 
Earth,  which  is  to  be  cover'd 
with  Mould,  at  leaft  an  Inch 
deep. 

The  Seed  is  to  be  fown  in 
thefe  Pots,  ^c,  thus  prepared,  as 
thin  as  poflible,  and  coverM  with 
the  Mould  and  watered,  that 
the  Mould  which  is  light,  may 
unite  it  felf  to  the  Seed,  and 
warm  the  Shoot,  and  the  fooncr 
difpofc  it  to  become  Plants. 
Thefe  Pots  fliould  be  fet  in  a 
Sunny  Expofure ;.  and  if  the  Seed 
be  fown  in  the  open  Ground,  it 
fhould  be  where  the  Plants  may 
have  the  fame  Benefit.  The 
Plants  when  rais'd  muft  be  oftea. 
watcr'd. 
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To  plant  them  out.^  When  the 
Plants  are  grown  fit  for  Tranf- 
planting,  they  may  be  planted  in 
Beds  by  Lines,  at  four  Inches 
Diftance.  The  proper  Time  is 
the  latter  End  of  March^  or  Be- 
ginning of  Afril.  They  will 
not  bear  Flowers  the  firft  Year  ; 
but  being  fecur'd  by  Mats,  in 
hard  Frofts,  till  they  have  out- 
livM  a  Winter^  they  will  thruft 
out  young  Suckers  at  the  Foot, 
from  the  Midft  of  which  arife 
Stems,  fome  of  which  will  bear 
Flowers,  and  the  reft  will  ferve 
for  Layers. 

The  'Pinks  being  planted,  they 
Ihould  be  cover'd  in  the  Day- 
time with  Straw,  Mats,  or  Cloth 
ftretch'd  over  them,  in  the  Shape 
of  the  Roof  of  a  Houfe,  that 
they  may  be  skreen'd  from  the 
too  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun  for 
fcven  or  eight  Days,  that  it  may 
not  fcorch  their  Roots  ;  but  they 
muft  be  uncovered  at  Night,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  Influence  of 
the  open  Air. 

The  next  Month  of  the  fol- 
lowing Year,  after  the  Pinks  are 
bloom'd,  chufe  thofe  that  are 
the  moft  beautiful,  for  Layers. 

Of  Laying  Pinks.  ]  Make  an 
Incifion  with  a  Penknitc  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Knot  of  the  Layer^ 
half  way,  or  at  moft  two  Thifids  ; 
lay  it  along,  and  ftay  it  down 
with  a  Hook,  or  hooked  Stick, 
and  fupport  it  with  another  fliort 
Stick,  if  it  be  in  the  open 
Ground  ;  but  if  they  be  in  Pots, 
the  Edges  of  the  Pots  will  be  a 
fafficient  Support.  That  Part 
ifi2t  lies  in  the  Ground,  muft  be 


If  the  Liters  are  in  opea 
Groimd,  they  muft  be  skreen'd 
from  the  Heat  for  the  three  firft 
Days ;  if  in  Pots  they  muft  be 
remov'd  into  the  Shade,  and  af- 
terwards place  them  in  fuch  an 
Expofure,  as  will  beft  haften 
their  Motion. 

They  will  conmionly  take 
Root  by  the  eighth  or  twelfth 
of  September  :  If  they  have  not 
by  that  Time,  and  have  fliot  out 
nothing  but  fhiall  Fibres,  the 
Pots  fhould  be  fet  in  a  Bed  mo- 
derately warm,  and  that  Heat 
will  animate  the  Parts  difposM 
to  (hoot  out  into  Roots. 

The  Earth  being  light,  and 
fb  not  over  moift,  it  ought  to 
be  frequently  waterM  ;  and  the 
Layers  fliould  be  exposM  to  the 
hoc  Sun. 

Oflncreafing  Pinks  by  Suckers. "] 
Chufe  the  finalleft  Suckers^  for 
they  are  the  beft  ;  and  cut  thcni 
with  a  Pair  of  Sciflbrs  within 
two  or  three  Joints  of  the  Hearty 
which  is  the  Place  from  whence 
the  Leaves  fpring  ;  befure .  fee 
that  they  have  no  more  :  When 
you  have  cut  them^  fplit  them 
into  four  Parts,  from  one  End 
to  the  other,  and  direS  the  Inci- 
fion from  the  Joint  neareft  to  the 
Extremity,  to  the  fecond;  then 
cut  off  the  Leaves  to  three  Inches 
Breadth  near  the  Middle,  and 
lay  them  in  the  Sun  till  they  be- 
gin to  wither  ;  afterwards  throw 
them  into  frefli  Water,  and  let 
them  lie  in  it  till  you  perceive 
they  recover  new  Vigour.  Then 
take  them  out ;  and  the  Pots 
having  been    ready  vfiird    with 


covered  with  a  little  Mould  *,\coinmoTi¥:isth^  well  fified,  and 
water  them^  and  leave  theni^  co^rfd  vw^  \Qi3»i^  twidL  ^mA 
mlblves.  'ttaS^ 


Mould,  bury  the  Suckers  up  to 
the  fecond  Joint ;  prefs  the  Earth 
hard  upon  theni  with  your  Hand, 
water  them  and  fet  them  in  the 
Shade,  and  leave  them  to  them- 
felves. 

If  you  find  they  have  not  ta- 
ken by  the  Middle  of  September^ 
fet  the  Pots  in  warm  Beds,  and 
cover  them  with  Glafles 

Earth  f  roper  for  Phis.']  Pinks 
love  naturally  to  be  cool ;  there- 
fore you  muft  take  one  Third  of 
the  beft  Kitchin-Garden  Earth, 
one  Third  and  a  half  of  Mould, 
and  half  a  Third  of  yellow  Earth, 
fift  them  and  mix  tHem  well  to- 
gether. Fill  the  Pots  with  this 
Earth,  prefs  it  down  a  little,  to 
prevent  it  from  finking  ;  but  fill 
them  no  higher  than  within  a 
Finger's  Breadth  of  the  Top, 
and  afterwards  fill  them  up  with 
good  Bed-Mould. 

If  the  Layers  have  taken  Root, 
cut  them  from  the  Stock,  as  near 
tiie  Stem  as  you  can  :  And  fee 
that  the  two  Branches  of  the 
Layer^  that  is  the  lower  Parts, 
which  were  feparated  by  the  In- 
cifion,  and  to  which  the  fmall 
Fibres  adhere,  be  exaflly  equal  ; 
and  pare  off  the  Extremity  of  the 
Leaves. 

The  Layers  being  thus  pre- 
pared, make  a  Hole  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Pot  with  your  Finger, 
put  in  the  Layer^  and  fill  up  the 
Hole  with  Mould,  prefs  it  down 
on  them,  and  water  them.  Set 
them  in  the  Shade  for  twelve 
Days. 

Tho^  Pinks  are  not  very  fenfi- 
ble  of  Cold,  yet  it  may  not  be 
proper  fometimes  to  Jcave  them 
put  all  the  fflffUr;  but  when 
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the  Frofts  come  in  ftvcre,  they 

may  be  hous'd. 

If  the  Winter  prove  mild,  and 
the  Earth  about  them  grows  too 
dry,  a  little  frefh-drawn  Well- 
Water  will  not  be  amifi  for 
them  ;  but  if  it  be  either  frofty 
or  like  to  be  fo,  this  fliould  noc 
be  done  at  all. 

If  any  Leaves  incline  to  rot, 
pluck  or  cut  them  oflF  as.  near 
the  Trunk  as  you  can. 

When  the  Seafon  is  favou- 
rable, fet  them  Abroad  ;  you 
may  fet  them  in  an  Eaftern  Ex- 
pofition,  which  fome  count  the 
moft  beneficial ;  but  they  will 
thrive  in  a  Southern  one. 

When  they  are  waterM,  it 
Ihould  be  with  Water  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  Sun ;  and  a 
little  Watering-Pot  is  the  beft, 
that  It  may  diftil  on  them  gently, 
like  Rain,  and  not  break  up  the 
Earth.  When  they  begin  to 
fpindle,  they  muft  be  fupported 
with  Sticks,  and  ty'd  to  them. 

The  Earth  being  wafliM  away 
by  frequent  Watering,  and  waft- 
ed by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  ren- 
ders it  neceffary  to  turn  the  Su- 
perficies up  a-new ;  but  this  will 
be  very  beneficial  to  them,  and 
efpecially  if  a  little  Bed-Mould 
be  thrown  upon  it,  which  will 
furnifh  them  with  new  Salts  for 
their  Nourifliment. 

When  they  (hoot  out  too  ma- 
ny Buds,  they  muft  be  difcharg'd 
of  fome  of  them,  and  if  two 
grow  oppofite  to  one  another, 
one  muft  be  cut  off.  Thofe  are 
to  be  taken  off  that  grow  neareft 
to  the  Stock.  More  muft  he 
retrench' d  ftomxfeofe  ^a^-^X-^^Mcx 
a  great  dca\  at  V^o\tt>Ss3mKo».  V 
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and  lefs  from  thofe  that  grow 
naturally  large  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  fometimes  neceflary  to  leave 
liiem  all  on,  to  prevent  them 
from  Burfting. 

The  Buds  of  thofe  that  burft 
fiiould  be  bound  up,  and  a  little 
Slit  ihould  be  made  on'  the  Side 
that  feems  to  bunch  out.  Thofe 
Buds  that  are  thick  and  Ihort, 
are  in  moft  Danger  of  Burfting. 

When  Pinks  are  in  Bloom, 
thofe  that  are  like  to  be  beauti- 
ful fhould  be  comb'd  in  the  Man- 
ner. following  : 

The  Hands  being  wafh'd  and 
wip'd  dry,  ftroke  the  Pink  from 
the  Husk  upwards ;  and  opening 
it  a  little,  difpofe  thofe  Leaves 
that  are  regularly  plac'd,  in  as 
good  Order  as  you  can. 

Some  ufe  a  Piece  of  Pafte- 
board  no  bigger  than  the  Flower, 
with  a  Hole  in  the  Middle,  and 
thruft  the  Flower  through  it, 
having  difpos'd  the  Leaves  as 
artfully  as  they  can. 

While  they  are  in  Flower 
they  ihould  be  covered,  being  of 
fo  delicate  a  Nature,  that  both 
the  Sun  will  dry  them  up  in  a 
fliort  Time,  and  the  Rain  will 
fpoil  their  Luftre.  And  if  they 
they  be  fet  in  the  Shade,  the 
Flower  will  laft  the  longer. 

Some  Difeafes  incident  to  Pinks, 

Putrefaflion,  and  their  turning 
white  :  The  Way  to  prevent 
this,  is,  not  to  water  them  too 
much,  and  to  cut  off  the  affected 

.  part  to  the  Quick,  before  it  is 
loo  far  gone  ;  and  then  to  cover 

rhe  Plant   with   fome  drv,  light 
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As  for  the  fecond :  The  beft 
Way  to  fecure  the  Flower,  is, 
not  to  let  it  grow  dry,  nor  to 
expofe  it  to  a  dilagreeable  AG- 
ped  ;  to  fecure  it  as  much  as 
well  can  be  from  Fogs,  which 
are  apt  to  affed  it  to  that  Degree, 
that  it  will  be  part  Recoveiy.  • 

47.  Indian-Pink. 

Defcription.']  T^ONS.  Liger 

^^  thus  defcribes 
this  Plant :  It  Ihoots  up  into  a 
Stem,  about  a  Foot  and  half 
high  :  This  Stem  is  divided  into 
feveral  Branches,  which  are  full 
of  Leaves ;  thefe  Leaves  are  in- 
dented on  the  Edges,  and  point- 
ed at .  the  Top.  At  the  Extre- 
mity of  each  Bough,  grow  round, 
radiated  Flowers ,  which  are 
composed  of  feveral  well-orderM 
yellow  Flowers,  the  Disk  of 
which,  confifts  of  fevpral  Flou- 
riflies,  cut  into  many  Parts.  The 
Crowns  of  thefe  Flowers  are 
composM  of  feveral  half  Flou- 
riflies,  which  are  placM  on  Em- 
bryo's, and  are  contained  in  a 
Cup  of  one  Leaf,  which  Leaf  is 
lhap*d  like  a  Pipe :  This  Embryo 
afterwards  becomes  a  cornered 
Seed,  inclosM  in  a  little  leafy 
Head,  and  faftened  to  its  Bed. 

Culture.  ]  The  InSan  Pink 
requires  much  the  fame  Culture 
as  the  Female  Balfam  Apple ; 
which  fee.  The  Plants  will  by 
no  Means  endure  the  Cold. 

It  is  a  very  proper  Plant  for 
an  Ornament  of  Compartments 
of  Parterres  ;  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  fet  in  the  Middle  of  Plants 
of  t\ve  Ut^er  Size,  but  rather  on 
t\vc  "Edg^^  \  \»^c»»Sfe  ^^^  yriU 
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be  liid  by  thofe  Plants  that  are  | 
full  of  Branches. 


48.   German  Pink. 

'pHIS  Plant  is  callM  the  Ger- 
^  man  Pinkj  becaufe  it  grows 
plentifully  in  that  Country. 

This  Pink  is  always  of  a 
flaming  redj  and  the  Leaves  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  other 
Pimks ;  and  in  this  it  differs  from 
other  Pinis^  in  that  their  Flow- 
ers vary,  and  this  is  generally  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

Culture, ']  This  Plant  is  to 
be  manag'd  in  every  Refpefi  like 
the  Poefs-Hyacinth^  or  Poefs- 
pink^  ( which  fee )  being  of  the 
feme  Nature,  and  are  to  be  in- 
creased after  the  feme  Manner, 
excepting  this  Difference,  That 
the  German --pinks  are  generally 
fct  in  open  Ground  or  Pots. 

49.    POETS-PiNK,  or   POETS- 

Hyacinth. 

Defcription.']  TP  H  I  S     Plant 

■*•  from  its  Root 
(hoots  out  feveral  Stems,  of  a- 
bout  eighteen  Inches  high,  vy^hich 
is  divided  into  feveral  branches. 
The  Leaves  of  it  are  long,  and 
pointed  at  the  End.  Flowers 
like  Pinks  grow  at  the  Top  of 
thofe  Branches  :  Thefe  Flowers 
are  pentapetahus^  or  confifting 
of  five  Leaves,  of  a  deep  red 
Colour,  which  fometimes  are 
mix'd  with  Streaks  of  white. 
^  IVay  of  Propagation.']  This  is 
a  vivacious  Plant,  and  niay  be 
increafed  three  Ways,  viz»  by 
Seed^  by  Slips  with  Part  of  the 
Roots/  ana  by   Slip    without 
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By  Seeds.  3  The  Seed  (hould 
I  be  fown  in  September  or  OSlober; 
and  tho'  this  will  thrive  in  moft 
Places  in  a  Garden,  if  it  be  good, 
yet  neverthelefs  it  will  thrive 
beft  in  the  moft  compound 
Earth,  becaufe  there  it  is  to  get 
thofe  Difpofitions  that  may  make 
it  apt  for  ProduSion  ;  it  Ihould 
have  the  moft  fubtile  and  vola- 
tile Salts  for  its  Nourifhment, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
fimple  Earth. 

Therefore  prepare  a  Bed,  and 
fpread  upon  it  Mould  an  Inch 
deep,  mingled  with  Garden  Soil 
fifted,  and  make  the  Superficies 
finooth.  Sow  the  Seeds  fcatter- 
ingly  in  Drills  drawn  acroft  the 
Beds  in  a  Line. 

When  thefe  Seeds  appear  above 
Ground,  weed  them  carefully, 
and  water  them  as  Occafion  re- 
quires. 

They  ought  to  be  covered 
carefully  with  Straw,  or  dry 
Dung,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
bear  up  againft  the  Severity  of 
the  IVinter  ;  but  when  the  Wea- 
ther is  mild,  and  the  Sun  (hines, 
remember  to  uncover  them :  And 
by  this  Management  they  will 
thrive  till  the  Month  of  March^ 
that  the  Spring  will  fupply  them 
with  new  Vigour  ;  fo  that  they 
will  Ihoot  fu^ciently,  that  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  the  latter 
End  of  Marchy  or  Beginning  of 
ApriL 

They  may  alfo  be  fown  in 
Beds  in  February  or  March  ;  but 
then  you  muft  take  Care  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  the  Froft,  and 
water  them  duly  when  the  Sea- 
fon  requites  \i. 
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To  increafe  them  by  Slips ^  TSfith 
fart  of  their  Root,  ]  This  is  rec- 
kon'd  the  ftiorteft  Way,  and  is 
as  follows :  Difplant  Stocks  of 
a  Year,  or  two  Years  Growth, 
and  well-grown  Plants  ;  pick 
off  all  that  appears  dead  about 
them,  and  hreaJc  off  the  Slips 
one  from  another ;  then  plant 
them  as  deep  as  the  very  Bud, 
which  appears  green  ;  then  hav- 
ing prefs'd  the  Earth  down  a- 
bout  them,  water  them,  and  take 
Care  to  weed  them. 

If  they  have  but  three  or  four 
Fibres  of  Roots,  they  will  take 
Root,  and  become  very  tufted. 
The  common  Time  of  doing 
this,  is  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Spring, 

7*0  increafe  them  by  Slips ^  with- 
out Roots,  3  Having  fillM  Pots 
or  Baskets  with  Earth,  half 
Kitchin-Garden  Soil  fifted,  and 
half  Mould  ;  bury  the  Slip  taken 
from  the  Mother -Plant  Stock 
half  its  Length  in  the  Ground  ; 
prefs  the  Earth  about  it,  and 
water  it,  and  carry  the  Pots  or 
Baskets  into  a  fliady  Place  :  Let 
them  (land  there  till  you  perceive 
the  Slips  have  taken  Root ;  and 
when  they  begin  to  fhoot  forth, 
fet  them  where  they  may  gradu- 
ally feel  the  Influence  of  the 
Sun. 

This  is  to  be  done  when  their 
Flowers  are  pad  ;  and  thefe 
Slips  are  to  be  chofen  out  of 
thofe  Stalks  that  bear  the  Flow- 
ers. 

Tho'   thefe  Plants    are    thus 

rais'd  in  Pots  or  Baskets,    yet 

thofe  are  but  as  a  fort  of  Nurfery 

to  them  ;  and  they  are  to  be  ta- 

1  out  and  tran/planted^  becaufe 
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they  will  require  more  Room 
than  the  Pots  or  Baskets  can  al- 
low, unlefs  they  are  very  large. 

SoiL^  This  Plant  loves  a  Soil 
pretty  fubftantial, 

JO.  Pinnated. 

^IN  NAT  ED  Leaves  arc 
•*-  thofe  Leaves  of  Plants  that 
are  deeply  fliagged  or  indented^ 
and  have  their  Parts  refembling 
Feathers- 

51.  The  Pipe-Tree,  y^f 
Syringa. 

52.  Pismires. 

UIS  MI R  ES  or  Ants^  arc 
•*•  very  injurious  to  a  Garden^ 
by  feeding  on  the  Fruits. 

In  hot  Countries,  as  Itafy^ 
Spain^  and  the  UTeJi-Indies^  thefe 
Infe&s  are  reckoned  among  tl;ie 
Pefts  of  the  Field  ;  though  they 
are  by  Solomon  commended  as 
the  Emblem  of  Knowledge 
and  Induftry.  The  Egyptians 
made  ufe  of  them,  as  the  Hie* 
roglyphick  of  Knowledge,  every 
one  of  them  laying  up  his  Store 
for  the  Winter;  and  although 
they  want  themfeves,  never  rob- 
bing his  Neighbour. 

To  keep  them  from  injuring 
Trees,  fome  advife  to  encom- 
pafs  the  Stem  of  the  Tree  four 
Fingers  breadth,  with  a  Circle  or 
Roll  of  Wool  newly  plucked 
from  the  Belly  of  a  Sheep,  or 
elfe  to  lay  Saw-Dull  round  the 
Tree. 

Others  dire«ft  to  anoint  the 
Tte<i  toviud  with  Tar  ;  but  Tar 
bdug  iptt^\i^Q\i32L  X^Tx^tt^.^  Mr. 
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Mortimer  prefers  human  Ordure, 
which,  he  is  of  Opinion,  would 
be  of  more  Efficacy  becaufe,  if 
it  be  put  into  their  Hills,  it  will 
kill  them. 

Some  direS  to  have  Boxes 
made  full  of  Holes,  with  a  Bod- 
kin, and  to  put  Powder  of  Arf- 
nicif,^  mixed  with  Honey,  into 
the  Boxes,  and  to  hang  the  Boxes 
on  the  Trees,  and  they  lay,  it 
will  certainly  deftroy  them ;  but 
Care  fliould  be  taken  not  to 
make  the  Holes  large  enough  for 
a  Bee  to  get  in,  left  it  deftroy 
them  too. 

Another  Way  is  to  hangGlafs 
Bottles  in  the  Trees  with  Ho- 
ney and  Water  in  them,  and  this 
willattraS  the  Pifmires,  which 
you  may  ftop  up  and  wafh  out 
with  hot  Water ;  and  then  ufe 
them  as  before. 

Watering  Alleys  or  green 
Walks  often  will  either  drive 
away,  or  deftroy  the  Ants  that 
are  amongft  them. 

Mr.  Collins  direfis  to  lay 
broad  Stones  on  the  Borders  in 
Winter,  and  not  to  difturb  them 
till  the  Peaches  begin  to  leaf  out, 
and  then  to  turn  up  the  Ant- 
hills, and  to  pour  fcalding  Wa- 
ter through  a  watering  Pot  on 
them,  and  their  Skins  being  thin 
this  will  deftroy  ten  thouland  in 
a  Minute ;  for  all  you  touch 
die  ;  and  that  if  a  Quantity  of 
them  remain  in  the  Beginning  of 
March^  then  about  ten  in  the 
Morning  you  may  perceive  them 
mufl^sring  their  Troops  clofe  to 
a  South  Wall,  if  the  Sun  fliinc, 
and  then  you  may  fcald  them 
US  before. 
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55.  Pistachio. 

TTHE  Piftachio,  Mr.  Bradley 
"*•  fays,  may  be  planted  againft 
Walls  expofed  to  the  South 
Sun,  and  there  it  will  thrive 
very  well. 

54.   PiSTILLUM, 

'T'HE   Chive  or  fine  Thread 
-■"     of  a  Flower,  or  the  little 
Knob  which  grows  on  the  Top 
of  this  Thread, 

55,    PiTCHUMON,    OrPERSlMOM 

Plum. 

TT  H  I  S  is  a  Virginian  Plant 
■■"  growing  to  the  Size  of  a 
Cherry-Tree,  The  Wood  of  the 
Tree  is  white,  the  Leaves  on 
the  upper  Side  of  a  ihining  green 
Colour ;  the  Fruit  fomething 
refembles  a  Medlar,  having  fe- 
veral  Seeds  in  it.  When  the 
Fruit  is  ripe  it  is  foft  and  lus- 
cious. 

This  Plant  loves  a  light  Soil 
and  but  h'ttle  Water  ;  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds 
in  March  J  on  a  hot  Bed.  It  re- 
quires to  be  houfcd  with  the 
Orange-Tree, 

$6.  Planifolious. 

JiLANIFOLIOUSBovj- 
ers  are  fuch  as  are  fet  toge- 
ther in  circular  Rows  round  the 
Center,  and  whofe  Face  is  ufu- 
ally  indented,  notched,  uneven 
and  Jagged,  as  in  the  Hierachia 
SoneliSn, 
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57.  Seminal  Plants. 

THE  Seminal  Plant,    is  that 
which  lies  miniature  in  every 
Seed. 

58.  Planting. 

To  prepare  Trees  for  planting.  ] 
T  N  order  to  prepare  Trees  for 
"*•  planting,  two  Parts  are  to 
be  regarded,  the  Head  and  the 
Root.  As  to  the  Head  there  are 
two  Things  to  be  done,  actord- 
ing  to  Monf.  Quintiney. 

Firfi,  As  to  the  Head.  ]  In  as 
much  as  a'  Tree  is  prejudiced 
and  weakened,  and  its  Vigour 
and  Aftivity  abated,  for  fopie 
time,  in  plucking  of  it  up,  there- 
fore the  Head  is  to  be  disbur- 
thened,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  and  A6livity  it  has 
loft. 

Secondly.,  The  Body  muft  be 
left  no  higher  than  is  conve- 
nient for  the  ufe  the  Tree  is  de- 
figned  for ;  as  thofe  that  are  de- 
figned  for  Dwarfs  and  Wall- 
Trees,  niuft  bq  kept  pretty  (hoft ; 
whereas  Standards,  that  are  to 
produce  their  Fruit  very  high, 
muft.be  left  of  a  Height  fui- 
table. 

As  to  the  Roots.  ]  All  the 
Fibres  are  to  be  cut  oft'  as  near 
to  the  Place  from  which  they 
ipruiig,  as  may  be,  except  the 
Trees  are  to  be  replanted  the  ve- 
ry Moment  they  are  pluckt  up. 
Otherwife  the  Air  will  turn  all 
the  young  Roots  and  Fibres 
black,  and  of  confequence  fpoil 
them.     But  if  it  be    rcplavitcd 
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with  the  Root,  and  the  hairy 
and  fibrous  Part  of  the  Root 
being  well  fpread,  they  need  not 
be  fo  cut  oft'. 

But  as  to  thefe  that  are  taken 
up  fome  Time  before  they  are 
planted,  the  Fibres  being  all 
taken  away,  you  will  be  better 
able  to  fee  the  bad  ones  that 
they  may  be  regulated;  and  if  the 
Root  of  a  Tree  ftiould  happen 
to  be  any  thing  too  much  dry'd, 
than  before  it  is  planted,  it  ihpuld 
be  fteeped  for  fix  or  feven  Hours 
in  Water, 

IFhat  may  be  accounted  good  or 
had  Roots.  J  By  good  and  bad 
Roots  is  not  only  meant  fiich 
as  are  broken,  unbark'd,  rotten 
or  dry,  but  that  which  is  of 
more  Confequence ;  for  every 
Tree  that  ftands  in  a-Nurfery 
ftioots  out  either  all  good  Roots 
or  bad  ones,  or  both  good  and 
bad, 

A  Tree,  when  it  is  replant- 
ed, muft  ftioot  forth  new  Roots, 
or  elfe  it  will  die,  all  the  old 
Roots  being  of  no  Service  to  it ; 
and  fome  of  thefe  new  Roots 
will  be  fair  and  thick,  and 
fome  feeble  and  fmall  ;  and  of 
thefe  Roots  thefe  are  only  to  be 
valued  that  are  frefli  and  new 
and  well   placM. 

All  thefe  young  ones  muft 
be  kept  Ihort  in  Proportion  to 
their  longeft.  The  longeft  in 
Dwarfs  never  to  exceed  eight  or 
nine  Inches,  and  in  Standards 
not  above  a  Foot.  Indeed  as  to 
Mulberries  and  Alraonds.^  their 
Roots  may  be  left  of  a  greater 
Length,  bccaufe  the  Roots  of 
Mulberries  are  very    ihOit,  and 


tiiciu.      jjui    H    It    u^     rcpiuuicu  \LMLuwerrtes  arc   very     muiL,  juim 

^ain   immediately,     then   fo\u€i  u\iO&  ot  Almanis  n^>\  dq  and 


of  the  Mould  may  be  taken  up 
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liat3  ;  and  for  that  Caufe,  if 
Aey  fliduld  be  cut  too  fliort 
will  be  in    Danger    of  pcrilh- 

After  the  Length  of  the  big- 
geft  Roots  is  fixed,  the  leffer  or 
feeble  ones  will  be  lorig  e- 
itough,  if  they  be  three  or  four 
Inches,  in  Proportion  to  the  big- 
liefi  of  each,  the  leaft  always  to 
Be  the  ihorteft, 

One  fingle  Rank,  or  Sto- 
fy  of  Roots  will  be  enough, 
and  alfo  two  or  three  good 
Roots,  if  they  be  well  placed 
round  the  Foot  of  the  Tree, 
will  be  better  than  the  middling 
ones. 

HqHj  and  when  to  plant  Trees.'] 
The  common  Seafon  for  plant- 
ing is  from  the  End  of  OiSo- 
her .  to  the  Middle  of  March^ 
ind  in  dry  and  mild  Weather  ; 
Rain  being  apt  to  make  the 
Mould  of  the  Confidence  of 
Morter,  fo  that  it  will  not 
fettle  well  about  the  Roots,  but 
leave  fome  Vacancies  between 
(he  Earrh  and  fome  parts  of 
the  Roots. 

And  tho'  any  of  thefe  Months 
ftiay  ferve  indifferently  well,  yet 
it  may  be  better  to  plant  fooner 
than  later.  In  a  light  Soil  pre- 
fently  after  Michaelmafs  may  be 
beft  ;  but  the  End  of  February 
niay  be  fafeft  in  a  cJold,  moift 
Soil,  becaufe  in  the  laft,  the 
Trees  can  do  nothing  all  the 
Winter,  and  will  Be  more  like- 
ly to  be  fpoird  than  be  able 
ft)  preferve  themfelves ;  where- 
as in  lighter  Ground^  they  may 
Begin  to  (hoot  out  fome  fniall 
Roots,  even  the  very  feme  An- 
tmrnn,  yrhteh  mil  conGderably  ^ 
VbL.  IL 
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adorn  them  the  Spring  follow- 
ing. 

The  Holes  being  opened^  and 
Plants  laid  each  to  its  Place,  fink 
them  half  a  Foot ;  that  is,  let  the 
End  of  the  lowed  Root  be  but 
half  a  Foot  deep  in  the  Ground, 
becaufe  you  may  exped  the 
Ground  to  fink  another  half 
Foot,  and  it  is  much  fafer  to 
plant  too  high  than  too  low ; 
and  in  fome  Months  time  the 
Trees  will  be  funk  fo  as  to  be 
a  :Foot  deep  in  the  Earth,  and 
that  is  the  mod  proper  Mca- 
fure  that  can  be  affigned;  Thofe 
Trees  that  are  planted  deepen 
Ufually  die  in  a  few  Years. 

Another  thing  to  be  obferv'd 
in  planting  is  to  turn  the  prin- 
cipal Roots  of  the  Trees  to  the 
good  Soil  :  for  though  all  Trees 
that  are  defigned  for  Dwarfs 
fhould  (land  upright ;  yet  if  the 
Roots  of  thefe  are  fo  dispofed,  as 
to  be  naturally  inclined  to  fpread 
round,  and  require  that  the  Tree 
(hould  ftarid  a  litrle  floping,  in 
order  to  let  their  Roots  have  that 
good  Situation  that  they  (hould 
have,   it  muft   be  allowed. 

If  Trees  are  to  be  planted  a-* 
long  the  Side  of  a  Wall  or  Al- 
ley, rhc  principal  Roots  muft  not 
be  turned  to  the  Alley.  If  they 
are  to  be  planted  againft  a  Wall 
Che  Roots  (hould  be  fo  placed 
that  none  of  them  may  in  vain 
fpend  their  Vigour  againft  the 
Wall. 

You  ought  to  plant  Standard 
Trees  a  little  deeper  than  you 
do  others,  they  (hould  ftand  full 
a  Foot  deep  in  the  Earth  j  and 
it  may  be  pto^ex  x.o  ^\^^^  ^^ 
Ground  aea\u&  tYv^'E  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^ 
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to  faften  them  ;  alfo  trampling 
IS  not  good  for  over  fmall 
Trees,  to  make  them  fink  too 
deep.  Standards  do  require  a 
greater  Depth,  and  preffing  down 
the  Earth  to  make  them  the  bet- 
ter refift  the  Violence  of  the 
lyinds. 

After  the  Trees  are  planted, 
a  Bed,  of  three  Inches  thick,  of 
Dung  being  laid  over  them, 
will  be  very  ufeful  ;  this  Dung 
may  be  covered  with  Mould  to 
hinder  it  from  being  feen. 

The  Defign  of  the  Dung  is 
rather  to  prevent  the  Roots  of 
Trees  from  being  fcorched  with 
the  burning  Heat  of  the  Months 
o(  Aprils  May  and  June^  than 
to  improve  the  Ground  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  prft  pre- 
pared. 

If  Dung  be  not  eafily  to  be 
had,  the  Foot  of  the  Tree  may 
be  covered,  during  thefe  Months, 
with  green  Weeds,  Fern,  ^c. 
And  every  thing  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented from  growing  that  would 
either  fliade  or  cloud  the  young 
Shoots..  And  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  very  dry  Seafon,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  them,  during 
the  three  or  four  hot  Months, 
each  a  Pitcher  of  Water  every 
Fortnight,  being  poured  into  a 
Circular  Trench  round  each 
Tree,  that  the  Water  may  pe- 
netrate to  the  Root.  Thefe 
Trenches  fhould  be  filled  up 
again  after  the  Water  has  been 
funk  in  :  But  if  there  be  Rain 
there  is  no  need  of  watering. 

Of  Threes  planted  for  Referves.'\ 
JBccaufe  fome  Trees  may    hap- 
pen   to  die,  it  will  be  reqwifite 
/o  provide  a    Number  of  Trees  ^  m.u&.\>t  ^\^xv\At\3\Vj  ^^xst^t^vuid 
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Baskets,  to  fuoply  their  Plaices  ; 
but  a  greater  Number  o£  Stone 
Fruit  than  Kernel  Fruit,  bccaufe 
the  Stone  Fruit  is  the  more  ha- 
zardous. 

Thefe  Trees  in  Baskets  Ihould 
be  kept  in  the  Shade,  either  tick- 
eted or  fuch  an  account  of  them 
kept  in  a  Book,  that  ff  there 
be  Occafion  any  Tree  that  dies 
may  have  its  Place  fupplied  with 
one  of  the  lame  Kind. 

Thofe  that  are  in  the  Refer- 
vatory  Baskets,  and  defigned  for 
the  tValls^  fhould  be  kept  in  a 
leaning  Pofture,  and  thofc  for 
Dwarfs  in  an  upright  one ;  ft)  that 
when  planted  with  their  Baskets 
they  may  have  their  proper  Pof- 
tures. 

This  tranfplanting  of  Referve^ 
Trees  may  be  done  till  Mid* 
fummer ;  and  before  they  are 
removed  they  fliould  be  water- 
ed, and  the  Earth  fliould  be  re- 
moved away  neatly  round  the 
Basket,  fo  that  if  they  fliould  have 
fliot  any  Roots  beyond  the 
Basket,  they  may  not  be  bro- 
ken. 

This  IS  beft  to  be  done  in 
rainy  Weather,  or  at  leaft  when 
it  is  mild  and  temperate,  and 
when  the  Sun  is  low,  or  fet,  or 
before  Sun  rifing.  Care  ought 
alfo  to  be  taken  not  to  fliake 
the  Trees  in  removing  them  for 
fear  of  loofening  the  Roots. 

If  any  of  the  Roots  have 
come  through  the  Basket,  thefe 
(hould  be  preferved,  well  pla- 
ced, and  fupported  with  good 
Mould,  and  being  covered,  the 
Earth  fliould  be  rammed  ctofc 
\to  the  Basket;  then  the  Earth 


^  every  Sorty  planted  in  Ofier 
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about  die  Basket,    that  the  Earth 
may  cleave  dole  to  it. 

When  the  Sun  fhines  hot,  the 
Heads  of  the  Trees  are  to  be 
covered  with  Straw  Skreens,  till 
they  begin  to  fprout,  and  then 
they  may  be  taken  off  at  Night ; 
bat  this  needs  not  be  done,  bat 
when  you  perceive  (fame  new 
Roots  have  fprouted  out  of  the 
Baskets,  or  when  the  Trees  have 
been  ihaken  and  loofened. 

Thefe  Baskets  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Treifes,  that  there  may  be  about 
.  three  Inches  diftance  between 
the  Baskets  and  the  longeft  of 
the  Roots,  that  gbod  Mould  may 
be  put  in. 

The  Baskets  for  Dwarfs  muft 
be  bigger  than  thofc  for  Walls ; 
and  thofe  for  Standards  muil 
be  Uj^er  than  thofe  for  Dwarfs. 
Mr.  Switzer  direSs,  to  plant 
from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  Middle  of  Marcb^  but  not 
in  frofty  Weather.  He  prefers  | 
the  Autumn  before  the  Springs 
becaufe  the  Trees  by  (landing 
the  Winter  will  be  better  fixed 
and  fettled,  to  bear  the  Vio- 
lence of  the  Winds  and 
Droughts   of  the  Spring. 

Thofe  Trees  that  are  planted 
agafnft  a  Wall,  if  it  be  fevcn 
or  eight  Foot  high,  he  would 
have 'planted  at  fifteen  or  fix  teen 
Foot  Diftance.  If  the  Wall  be 
ten  Foot  high,  then  the  Space 
of  twelve  Foot  may  be  fuffici- 
ent :  But  as  for  Apricocks^  Plums 
md^berries  they  (hpuld  be  plan- 
ted at  a  greater  Diftance  than 
Peaches   or  Nectarines. 

If  the  Ground   be  not  very 
good,  he  direds  to  inrich  it  be- 
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fore  you  begin  to  plant.  The 
Holes  are  to  be  firft  digged  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Foot  fquare, 
ai)d  two  Foot  deep,  and  then 
to  be  filled  up  again  with  good 
Compoft  of  Dung  and  Mould. 
If  it  be  a  hungry  Gravel  or 
Sand^  then  a  proper  Compoft 
will  be  rotten  Morfe  Dung, 
and  Cow  Dung,  mixed  with 
rich  Mold.  If  the  Ground  be 
a  Marie  or  Jiiff  Clay^  then  a 
Compoft  of  Rubbifn,  Lime^ 
final  1  Pieces  of  Brick  and  Tile, 
Coal-Aflies,  and  drift  Sand, 
mixed  with  the  Dung  and  Mouldy 
will  do  well* 

The  Holes  are  to  be  filled  with 
this  half  a  Foot  higher  than  the 
reft  of  the  Level,  and  the  fineft 
Mould  at  the  Top  is  to  be 
preferved  to  plant  the  Trees  in : 
But  the  moft  agreeable  Soil  for 
the  Roots  of  all  young  Trees,  he 
accounts  untry'd  earth  to  be, 
fuch  as  has  been  digged  from 
a  Waftc  or  Common. 

The  Trees  being  taken  from 
the  Nurfcry,  you  muft  fhorten 
the  larger  Roots  to  about  fix  In- 
ches of  the  Stem,  and  all  the 
Fibres  are  to  be  taken  off: 
You  muft  alfo  prune  the  Head, 
fo  as  to  leave  not  above  two 
Branches;  and  thofe  you  muft 
reduce  to  fix  Inches  above  the 
Place  of  grafting ;  and  a  fihgle 
Branch  is  enough  for  a  Head ; 
and  this  pruning  may  be  perfor- 
med at  any  Time  before  it  be- 
gins to  fhoot  in  the  Spring. 

Thofe  Trees  that  are  planted 
againft  a  Wall  fliould  have  their 
Roots  fet  as  far  from  the  Foun- 
dation of  tV\c  W^W  ^%  x!cv^  "^^^ 
will  allow  \  axv^  ^1  ^^'^^'?^  ^\ 
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planted,  the  Root  wfll  have 
more  Room  to  fpread  backwards, 
and  the  Tree  will  thrive  the 
better. 

Having  planted  the  Trees  with 
the  Heads  fpreading  againft  the 
Wall,  fill  up  the  Holes  with  the 
Mould,  and  if  the  Trees  are 
young  and  tender,  fill  the  ScmI 
in  the  more  gently. 

When  the  Trees  are  planted, 
lay  half  rotten  Dung  round  them 
for  three  or  four  Foot  every 
way,  and  Fern,  or  Straw,-  up- 
on that  five  or  fix  Inches  thick 
to  fecure  them  from  the  Frofts : 
But  in  Summer  time  a  Imall 
Quantity  of  Sand  and  pebble 
Stones  being  laid  round  them, 
at  a  little  Diftance,  will  keep 
the  Roots  cool  and  moift. 

Where  the  Trees  are  to  be 
fct  in  Borders,  it  is  ufual  when 
the  Ground  is  prepared  to  make 
a  Trench  by  the  Side  of  the 
Wall,  two  Foot  deep,  and  two 
Foot  wide,  and  to  mingle  good 
old  Dung  with  the  Earth,  and 
to  fill  the  Trench  up  lightly  with 
It  almoft  as  high  as  the  Borders 
are  intended  to  be,  which  is  to  be 
Urodden  dawn  fo  that  it  be  not  a- 
bove  half  full  in  the  Places  where 
the  Trees  are  to  be  fet. 
.  But  if  the  Ground  be  defec- 
tive in  the  Bottom,  or  if  a  young 
'J Vce  is  to  be  planted  in  the  fame 
Place  where  an  old  Tree  has 
Hood,  then  the  Ground  muft 
be  prepar'd  with  Compoft,  as 
far  as  the  Roots  of  the  young 
TrcL*  need  go,  or  tlie  old  one 
hr.s  gone. 
It  is  a  \cvy  good  way  to  fet 
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the  Soil  be  warm  and  dry  ^ 
little  raifing  will  be  fiifficient ; 
but  if  it  be  a  wet  Clay,  you  can 
fcarce  plant  too  high,  nay,  al- 
tho'  fbme  of  the  larger  Roots 
Ibould  afterwards  appear  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  for 
they  will  neverthelefi  do  very 
well,  if  at  the  firft  you  cover 
them  with  the  beft  fine  Mould, 
(  and  in  this  you  fhould  allow 
for  the  fetting  of  the  new  Earth, 
which  commonly  finks  three  or 
four  Inches )  and  fecure  them 
for  one  Year,  from  the  fcorchr 
ing  Heats  of  the  Sun. 

Thefe  Drreftions  principally 
refpea  Wall  fruit. 

Mr.  Laurence  advifes,  that  if 
the  good  Soil  be  ihallow,  or  the 
Garden  Ke  over  wet  and  moid, 
to  lay  Tiles  or  Bricks  all  over 
the  Bottom  of  the  Trench  to 
flop  the  Roots  from  ftriking 
downwards,  and  by  that -means 
to  caufe  them  to  fpread  into  the 
good  Soil :  For  it  is  a  Rule  in 
Gardening,  that  the  more  horf- 
^ontally  either  Roots  or  Branches 
of  Fruit-trees  run,  the  better 
they  will   bear. 

He  alfo  advifes  thofe  whole 
Gardens  are  fituated  on  a  fpungy 
wet  or  clayey  Soil,  do  make  a 
pretty  many  Drains,  by  d^[gin^ 
Trenches  two  or  three  Foot 
deep ,  leading  to  the  lower 
Ground,  and  to  pour  in  Pebbles, 
or  any  other  rough  Rubbift,. 
and  to  lay  upon  thefe  final! 
green  Boughs,  and  afterwards 
to  throw  the  Earth  to  9ffirL  up* 
on  them. 
If  the  Trees  to  bepImtedcoiBe 


^hc  Trees  Uullow^  and  to  raifeurorci  HwtfeEvcs    at  a  Diftance, 


Earth  about  them  ;  tho' 
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ij  taking  off  all  the  ilnall  Fi- 
bres intirely,  and  to  fliorten  the 
hrger  ones  to  about  fix  Inches 
from  the  Stem ;  and  if  they  have 
in  their  Carriage  received  any 
Gall  or  Wound,  to  cut  off  that 
Pare  of  the  Root ;  and  though 
twro  or  riirce  Spurs  are  fuffici- 
cnt,  yet  if  there  be  more  good 
ones  they  may  remain,  being 
prun<ed  as  before  direded. 

If  by  being  feveral  Days  out 
of  the  Ground  they  are  become 
dry,  he  advifes  to  lay  them  a 
fteep  in  Milk  and  Water,  or  Difli- 
water,  for  twenty  four  Hours, 
which  will  fiipple  the  Roots 
and  render  theih  the  more  apt 
to  ftiifee  new  Fibres  into  the 
Eartli,  after  they  are  planted ; 
and  the  Heads  ihufl  be  pruned 
ill  die  Spring.  One  Branch  is 
enough  for  a  Head,  and  that 
pnm^  to  fix  Inches  above  the 
Place  where  they  are  grafted, 
or  inoculated.  Two  Branches 
will  not  be  fo  well  to  be 
left. 

Of  flanting    Standard  Fruit- 
Trees.']    Monf.  Gentil  direfts, 

I.  That  the  Trees  have  a 
ftrait  Stem,  five  or  fix  Inches 
in  the  Girt.  If  flender  Trees  be 
planted  in  a  h'ghjt  Ground,  they 
will  be  too  long  a  raifing  before 
they  bear  Fruit. 

II.  That  in  a  light  Ground 
Standards  (hould  be  planted  eigh- 
teen Foot  afunder  ;  but  the  Dif- 
tance  ought  to  be  twenty  four 
Foot  afunder,  if  there  be  Dwarf- 
trees  planted  between  them. 

III.  Three  or  f6ur  Branches 
are  to  be  left  on  the  Head  of 
the  Trees ;  thefe  Branches  may 
be  '  tcti  or  twelve  Inches  lowj". 
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and    this  will  make  the  Head 
round  the  firft  Year. 

IV.  When  you  plant  Trees 
refrefti  the  Ends  of  the  Roots 
that  they  may  be  lively,  and 
Ipread  the  Roots  abroad,  cover 
the  Earth,  and  put  it  about  them 
with  your  Hands,  otherwife  the 
Tree  will  not  (hoot  fo  vigor- 
oufly. 

V.  If  the  Earth  was  dug  up 
in  Autumn^  make  the  Hole  three 
Foot  fquare,  but  elfe  they  fhould 
be  made  fix  Foot  fquare  and 
three  Foot  deep. 

Mr.  Carpenter  advifes  to  fiake 
them  well  that  they  may  be  kept 
upright  in  their  Lines,  and  from 
being  Ihaken  by  the  Wind,  bc- 
caufe  that  wil}  break  oft'  the 
young  Fibres. 

VI.  Dung  the  Foot  of  the 
Trees,  and  water  them  as  Oc- 
cafion  requires. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  in  order  to 
meet  with  Succefs  in  planting 
the  Gardener  ought  to  confidcr 
the  Sofl  and  Situation  every  par- 
ticular Tree  requires,  and  to  gain 
the  Knowledge  how  to  afllft  ei- 
ther of  them. 

And  whereas  it  is  a  common 
PraSicc,  where  the  Surface  or 
upper  Soil  is  not  above  three  or 
four  Inches  thick,  and  the  next 
Layer  of  Earth  is  a  ftifF  Clay, 
to  dig  Trenches  for  Beds  about 
fourteen  or  eighteen  Inches  deepj 
and  having  taken  the  Clay  or 
Earth  out  of  them,  to  fill  them 
up  with  fine  frefh  Earth.  The 
chief  Reafons  given  for  this 
Pradice  are,  that  the  Surface  or 
firft  Layer  of  Earth  V/^5  not 
deep  *  enough^  fot  vVYi  N\:i^\.VJ\-^ 
mentof  the  Ttets^  ':xA^^^\^v 
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Clay  below  it  would  be  very 
pernicious  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees,  that  ihould  ftrike  into 
it.  This  Praaice  is  liable  to 
this  Inconvenience,  that  when 
the  Wet  falls,  thefe  Trenches 
in  the  Clay  receive  the  Water, 
and  hold  it  as  tho'  it  were  in 
Bafons,  and  fo  make  the  Earth 
that  was  put  into  thefe  Tren- 
ches perfeS  Mud,  becaufe  Clay 
or  Chalk  will  not  admit  Wa- 
ter to  pafs  through  it ;  there- 
fore unlefs  the  Plants  were  fuch 
as  naturally  delighted  to  live 
and  grow  in  Water  and  Bogs, 
it  would  be  next  to  a  Mira- 
cle, if  they  fhould  live  and  thrive 
in  trenched  Beds.  And  altho' 
there  were  Drains  made  from 
thefe  Trenches  as  artfully  as 
pofllble,  yet  he  has  made  it 
his  Obfervation,  that  thou&nds 
have  been  deftroyed  by  this  Me- 
thod of  planting  ;  the  Wet  cor- 
rupting and  chilling  the  Earth  in 
ihcm. 

It  has  been  likewife  obferved, 
that  the  Trees  planted  in  Holes 
dug  In  thefe  ftubborn  Soils,  and 
filled  with  good  Earth,  do,  when 
they  fpread  their  Roots  to  the 
Borders  of  thefe  Holes,  and 
touch  the  Gravel  or  Clay,  be- 
gin to  canker,  and  prcfently  de- 
cay. 

Mr.  Fairchild  has  made  this 
Obfervation,  that  where  the  firft 
Layer  of  Earth  is  not  above  three 
or  four  Inches,  and  the  next  ei- 
ther Clay,  Chalk  or  Gravel,  that 
it  is  not  proper  to  dig  into 
thefe  b.id  Eotroms,  bat  the  beft 
way  iG  ro  raifc  the  Earth  upon 
them  to  a  due  thicknefs  ii\  the 
Places  the  Trees  are  to  be  p\ant 
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ed,  or  dfe  to  laife  Hilb  of  good 
Earth  to  plant  them  on.  For 
that  thofe  Trees,  which  are  fb 
planted,  will  torn  their  Roots, 
when  they  come  near  either 
the  Clay,  Chalk,  or  Gravel, 
and  fpread  them  in  die  Sur- 
face, altho'  it  be  not  above  the 
Thicknefs  of  two  or  direc  In- 
ches. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  die  fureft 
way  to  manage  fuch  Gioands 
is  to  pare  off  all  the  Surface, 
and  to  lay  it  for  a  due  time  to" 
mellow,  and  afterwards  to  lay 
it  in  Beds  upon  the  Clay,  Chalk 
or  Gravel,  and  not  to  trench 
any  of  them  fo  much  as  one 
Inch  deep,  and  by  this  Method 
of  planting  he  teis  experienced 
Trees  to  grow  well,  and  are 
not  in  D^ger  of  decaying  be* 
fore  their  natural  Time ;  Where- 
as if  Trees  are  encompafled  a- 
bout  with  Earths  contrary  to 
their  Tafte,  they  (larve  diem- 
felves  into  Didempers,  and  die. 

Mr.  If7jitmill]kcwi&  obferves, 
that  the  common  Method  of 
plantingTrees  againft  Walls,  that 
is  by  planting  the  Trees  fo  near 
the  Wall,  tjiat  every  Part  of  the 
Roots  has  not  Room  enough  to 
fpread  it  felf,  frequently  caufes 
them  to  decay  in  few  Years ;  be- 
caufe thofe  next  the  Wall  cannot 
have  fufficieht  Nourifhment,  ex- 
cept the  Vine,  which  will  draw 
feme*  NouriOunent  from  the 
Morter  of  the  Wall,  and  the 
Peach -Tree  which  will  (hoot 
downright  into  the  Earth  ;  yet 
even  the  Root  of  the  Peach  will 
want  Moifture  in  Summer  and 
will  not  always  find  a  proper 
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The  Method  he  preferibcs  is 
to  prepare  a  Bed  about  four 
Foot  Wide,  under  fome  well 
expos'd  Wa}],  and  to  plant  the 
Trees  in  thevMiddle  of  it,  that 
the  Roots  may  have  the  Benefit 
of  two  Foot  of  Earth  on  the 
Wall  Side  ;  this  wili  afford, 
diem  Strength  to  ihoot  equally 
in  every  Part  and  preferve  them 
in  Health. 

But  then,  as  it  is  probable,  they 
will  be  luxuriant;  the  Way  to 
cure  this  Luxuriance  and  bring 
^em  to  bearing  will  be  to  fpread 
the  Shoots  flat  or  horizontally,  (b 
as  to  niake  a  Covering  for  the  Bed, 
which  perhaps  may  be  two  Foot 
above  the  Earth  ;  and  thefe 
Shoots  rnay  be  direSed  by  a 
few  Stakes  and  common  Ar- 
bour Pples.  This  Method  may 
be  feen  at  Mr.  Greenings  at 
j^rentford,  and  is  reprefcnted  by 
a  Clopper  Plate  in  Mr.  Bradley* s 
General  Treatife  for  the  Month 
of  April. 

Tho'  Mr,  IFhitmil  prefcrfbes 
this  Method  chiefly  for  Wall 
Pear-trees^  yet  Mr.  Bradley  is 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Method 
would  agree  very  well  with  e- 
very  Sort  of  Tree  that  is  a  vi- 
gprous  Shooter. 

And  whereas  the  Trees  plant- 
f?d  and  trained  according  to  Mr. 
IVhitmirs  Method  fpread  them- 
felves,  he  direSs  to  nail  up  to 
the  Wall  all  thofe  Shoots  that 
are  within  Reach  of  it,  and  fo 
doing,  will  check  the  over  Flux 
of  the  Sap  fufficiently  to  bring 
the  Shoots  to  a  bearing  State, 
if  that  were  not  done  by  the 
spreading  of  them  on  the  Poles. 
'  By  fqUQWing  this^  Afethod  a 
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Wall  of  eight  Foot  high  would 
be  fufficient  for  thofe  Trees 
which  would  otherwife  require 
one  of  twelve  or  fixteen  Foot 
high,  and  be  as  advantageous 
every  way  ;  for  firft  of  all  that 
Part  of  the  Tree,  which'  fpreads 
it  felf  over  the  Bed,  may  be 
skreen'd  from  the  Froft  while 
it  is  in  Bloffom,  by  covering  it 
with  a  Mat,  and  fo  would  pro- 
duce Fruit,  when  perhaps  the 
other  Part  of  the  Tree,  which  is 
nailed  up  againft  the  Wall,  will 
be  damaged  by  Frofts  or  Blights. 
In  the  fecond  Place,  the  Reflec- 
tion of  the  Wall  will  contribute 
to  the  ripening  of  the  Fruit, 
which  is  upon  the  flat  Part  of 
the  Tree.  Thirdly,  The  Fruits 
will  be  well  fed,  by  Reafon  that 
the  Roots  have  the  due  Liberty 
of  the  Earth,  and  in  dry  Sea- 
fons  will  not  be  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun  ;  and  fourth*- 
ly,  nothing  elfe  can  grow  upon 
the  feme  Border,  to  rob  the 
Tree  of  its  Nourifliment. 

To  flant  Wall  Frkit-Trees. 

Mr.  Collins  direfts  to  dig  the 
Borders  againft  Walls,  at  leaft 
three  Foot  deep,  and  abodt  four 
Foot  wide,  and  to  take  out  the 
natural  Soil,  all  but.  what  arifes 
within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Sur- 
face, which  Earth  is  to  be  laid 
by  to  help  the  Border,  but  to 
carry  away  all  that  comes  out 
deeper  than  half  a  Poor,  an^ 
then  to  fill  thefe  Holes  with  fo 
much  Turf  Mould,  that  is  Turf 
Mould  for  fi^^  or  fix  Inches 
deep.    The  Border  \s  tci  b^^l- 
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;d  up  with  this  without  any 

IstUK  of  Dung,  becaufe  Dung 
is  apt  to  breed  a  Sort  of  yellajv 
Worm  that  in  time  will  injure, 
if  not  totally  deflroy,  the  Roots 
of  what  Trt(;s  foever  flmll  be 
planted  in   it. 

This  Border,  when  I:  is  fet- 
tled, he  would  have  lie  about 
four  Inches  higher  than  the 
Walk. 

As  for  the  Time  of  planting 
,he  looks  upon  O^ober  the  bell 
Time,  tho'  it  may  be  done  ei- 
Ihcr  iii  Navember,  Decimhcr  or 
January;  but  though ihofe Trees 
planted  m  the  latter  Months' 
will  f^row,  yet  being  pointed  fo 
laie  they  will  not  have  (b  much 
of  the  Winter  to  impregnate 
that  Quality  in  their  Roots  that 
is  neceflary  to  their  ilriking  ear- 
ly; fo  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
fiefled  to  make  either  fo  (Irong 
or  fo  many  Shoots  as  thofe. 

As  foe  Peaches  and  Ne£}a- 
riues  he  advifcs  to  cut  off  all 
but  fix  or  feven  of  the  (irong- 
eft  Roots,  and  to  leave  thcfe  at 
as  eqiial  Diftances  as  pofllble, 
»nd  about  nine  or  ten  Inches 
ijong,  and  to  (horten  the  hairy 
Fibres  to  two  or  three  Indies, 
and  to  fhortcn  by  the  half  all 
thofc  that  are  not  of  tliat 
Length. 

To  plant  (ii  or  feven  In- 
ches deep  iii  the  Ground,  and 
the  Bud  dreaiy  from  the  Wall, 
and  to  clofe  the  Mould  about 
the  Roots  for  three  Inches  thick, 
prefiing  it  with  the  Hand  pretty 
hard,  and  with  the  Sp^de  to 
Jay   the  Mould  about  an  Inch  or 

o  higher  than  the  re(l  of  ihe 


Ground,    for  the  Compafs 
half  a  Yard  from  the  Stock. 

As  for  the  Diiiance  he  thinks 
about  eighteen  Foot  may  be  a 
proper  one,  and  a  Vine  between 
them.  But  Aprieoch  he  would 
have  planted  at  near  or  about 
feven  Yards  Diftance,  and  the 
Walls  (hould  be  near  five  Yards 
high  ;  and  that  Vines  may  be 
planted  to  fill  the  Spaces  be- 
tween them. 

He  advifcs  to  cover  the  Roots 
of  new  planted  Trees,  and  is 
of  Opinion,  that  new  mown 
Grafs  laid  for  about  three  Quar- 
ters of  a  Yard  about  the  planted 
Trees,  will  fecure  them  for  the 
firll  and  ftcpnd  Year  from  being 
injured  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  : 
But  he  would  have  this  Grafs 
chang'd  two  or  three  Times  in  a 
Slimmer,  to  prevent  any  mouldy 
Smell,  or  the  breeding  of  nos- 
lous  InfeSs.  And  vviien  the 
Heat  of  the  Summer  fs  abated, 
this  may  be  tjken  away. 

Mr,  Cook  %s,  it  is  not  mix- 
ing the  Earth  with  other  Plany 
that  will  make  them  change  in- 
to fuch  Plants  as  you  mix 
the  Earth  withj  or  maltc  the 
Plant  alter  to  any  Purpofe  ;  for 
the  main  Alteration  of  all  Plants 
is  from  their  Seed  ;  though  it 
may  be  that  mixing  fuch  Plants 
or  Shavings  with  the  Earth  you 
fow  Seed  in,  may  caufe  them 
to  have  fome  Quality  of  llic 
phyfical  ufe  of  that  Plaat  in 
them,  as  it  is  the  Opinion  of 
the  Learned,  that  the  AliJUtee 
on  the  Oak  and  PoUpoJy  on 
the  0,'i  and  EUer,  on  the  ffV/- 
/oiw,  is''-  do  partake  of  thy 
1  Yk#A 
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Phyfical  Qualities  of  thefe  Plants 
they  grow  upon. 

59.  Reverse  Planting. 

T\  R.  Jgricola  tells  us,  That  he 
^  has  made  feveral  Experi- 
ments on  the  Branches  of  foreign 
Trees,  as  well  Orange  as  Laurel  \ 
which  he  perform'd  after  the 
Manner  following  :  He  firft 
ftripp'd  the  Branches  of  all  the 
Leaves  ;  then  he  bent  them  and 
ty'd  them^  drefs'd  them  with  his 
noble  Mummy,  and  planted  them 
Ac  Reverie  Way  ;  fo  that  no- 
thing  was  to  be  feen  of  all  the 
Branches  but  the  great  Ends, 
and  kept  them  during  the  Winter 
in  his  Stove. 

He  adds.  That  thofe  who  have 
a  Mind  to  raife  Trees  this  Way, 
which  he  calls  Mon/irous  Fruit- 
TreeSj  may  raifc  Apples^  Pearsy 
Cherries  ,  Apricocks  ,  Peaches  , 
Mulberries^  IVallnHt-T'rees^  ^c, 
alfo  Rofe  -  Trees  ,  Goofeherry- 
Bujhes ,  y^.  which  he  di- 
rcfis  to  do  fomething  more  at 
large,  as  follows :  Take  thofe 
Branches  that  are  furnifli'd  with 
long  Side-Branches  or  Twigs, 
and  bend  the  Side-Twigs  in  the 
Joints  towards  the  great  Branches, 
and  tye  them  together  with  Bafs 
pr  Packthread;  then  drefs  them 
with  Mummy,  either  with  a 
Brufli  only  near  the  Ligature, 
and  here  and  there  on  the  Joints, 
pr  dip  them  intirely  into  it  : 
Then  having  made  a  deep  Hole 
in  the  Ground,  fct  the  Branches 
in  the  Reverfe  Way,  fo  that  no- 
thing but  the  long  End  of  the 
Branch  appears  above  Ground, 
the  reft  being  covcr'dl  viiih  good, 
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ifeland  well^fted  Earth.  Thft 
being  done,  the  little  Branches 
will  take  Root  in  the  Joints 
every  where ;  then  the  Buds  will 
begin  to  (hoot,  fo  that  you  may 
fee  fifty  or  fixty  or  more  Brancbefe 
fpring  up,  making  an  agreeable 
as  well  as  monftrous  Figure*. 

Mr.  Bradley  makes  mention 
of  a  Lime -Tree  in  Holland  y 
which  is  now  growing  with 
its  firft  Roots,  in  the  Air,  which 
have  (hot  out  Branches  in  great 
Plenty,  at  the  fame  Thne  that 
its  firft  Branches  are  turn- 
ed into  Roots  and  fuccour  the 
Tree. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  go 
fo  fir  as  Leyden  for  a  Proof  of 
this,  fince  Mr.  Fairchild  of  Hox^ 
ton  has  begun  to  put  the  fame  in- 
to PraSice ;  and  he  himlelf  gives 
Diredions  for  performing  it. 

Firft,  To  make  Choice  of  8 
young  Tree  of  one  Shoot,  ci- 
ther of  Alder^  Elm  or  IVillow^ 
or  any  other  Tree  that  will  take 
Root  eafily  by  laying,  and  to 
bend  that  Shoot  gently  down 
the  extream  Part  in  thtf  Earthy 
and  fo  let  it  remain  till  it  has 
taken  Root,  fo  that  the  Plant 
then  will  refemble  an  Arch  or , 
bent  Bow  above  the  Ground* 
When  this  Top  end  has  well 
ftruck  new  Roots,  dig  about 
the  firft  Root,  and  raife  it  gen- 
tly out  of  the  Ground  till  the 
Stem  inclines  to  an  upright^ 
and  ftakc  it  up,  otherwife  it 
will  incline  to  bend. 

Then  prune  thofe  Roots  that 
are  ereSed  in  the  Air,    from  the 
Bruifes  and  Wounds,  which  they 
received'  in  bein?;  dvi^j^  xsi^^  ^sA 
do  oyer  VJ\ih  ?l  titxx^  \kss.\x^ij^ 
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ed    Parts    with  the   following 
Compofition  moderately  warm. 

Four  Ounces  of  Tallow, 
four  Ounces  of  Bees  Wax,  two 
Ounces  of  Rofin,  and  two  Oun- 
ces of  Turpentine,  melted  to- 
gether in  a  Pipkin. 

After  this  prune  off*  all  the 
.Buds  or  Shoots  that  are  upon 
the  Stem  or  Plant,  and  drefs  the 
Wound  with  the  ferae  Com- 
pofition,  to  prevent  any  colla- 
teral Shootings,  to  fpoil  the  Beau- 
ty of  the  Stem. 

Befides   Care  is  to  be  taken 

•that  the  i^ew    growing  Roots 

of  this   reverfed  Plant  be  well 

iK)uriihed,  and  therefore  that  Part 

of  the   Shoot,    which  was  the 

larger,  is  to  be  cut  away  a  lit- 

..jle  below  the  Earth,    that  the 

Stem  may  be  better  nourifhed, 

and  its  Roots  tranflated. 

B^timifts  give '  the  fpUowing 
CharaSeriilick  Notes  to  the  chief 
Kinds   of  Plants ,     Herbs    and 
Flowers^  or  difpofc  them  under 
-the  following  Clafles  :  Annual^ 
yljpersfoliousy   BacciferouSy   Bulb- 
jDUSy  Olphated^  Compound^    Flaw- 
itredy  Corymb'tferous^  Culmijerous^ 
D'tpetaloHS^  HexapetahttSy   Imper- 
feity    LegHtnimuSy  Mompetalous^ 
MubffiliauouSy  Pentapetalous^Per- 
ufmnialy  Polyanthos^    Polypetalous^ 
-^olyfpermous  ,    Stellate ,     Tetra" 
^takuSy    T'rtpetalousy     Vafcultfe- 
miiSy    Verth'tllatey    Umbelliferous ^ 
is^c.  which  I  ihall  not  meddle 
'■^ith  apy  further  in  this  Place; 
they  being  explain'd  and  to  be 
/ound  in  their  proper  Places  Al- 
phabetically. 

60.  Plast  ICK. 
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Faculty  of  Generation  or  Vege- 
tation. 

.    tfi.  Tie  Platawus. 

T^HE  PlatMMus  is  a  very  bcau-r 
■*"  tiful  Tree,  grows  very  well 
in  Emglandy  loves  a  moift  Soil, 
is  rais'd  by  Seeds  or  Layers  ;  is  a 
fine  Tree  for  Walks,  and  when 
they  afe  tranlplanted  they  (hould 
be  well  watered. 

6z.  Plume. 

pLUME,  is  a  Name  given 
•■"  bv  Botauifts  to  tiiat  Part  of 
the  Seed  of  a  Plant,  which  in  its 
Growth  becomes  the  Trunk  : 
It  is  inclos'd  in  two  fiiull  Ca- 
vities form*d  in  the  Liobes  for 
its  Reception,  and  is  divided  at 
its  loofe  End  into  divers  Pieces, 
all  clofely  bound  together  like  a 
Bunch  of  Feathers  :  Aqd  thence 
it  takes  its  Name  of  Pluma  ia 
Latifgy  which  fignifies  a  Fea- 
ther, 

^5.  Plum -Tree. 

Plums  whence  they  came, 
'X'  HEY  are  faid  to  have  been 
"■•  at  firft  brought  out  oi  Armer 
nia  and  Syr'ta^  but  chiefly  from 
DamafcuSy  which  is  about  tlie 
Latitude  of  forty  two. 

The  Plum  is  a  valuable  Fruit, 
and- affords  us  great  Varieties, 
either  for  eating  raw,  bak'd,  or 
in  Sweet-Meats.  We  are  fur- 
nifh'd  with  them  from  July  till 
the  End  qf  Oiiober  ;  but  after 
that  Time    they  do   not   ripeii 


well,  the  Sun  having-  too  little 
Term   us'd  to    exprefe  the  Vorbuv 
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Viarious  Kinds*  3  The  Apri- 
cQck'plumSy  they  are  of  feveral 
Sorts. ;  the  white  Sort,  which  is 
large,  round,  and  of  an  extraor- 
dinary rich  Flavour,  and  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  beft  Plums : 
The  red^  this  is  like  the  Impe- 
rial-plum^  is  larger  than  the  fol- 
lowing, and  has  the  Flavour  of 
an  Apricock,  The  yellow^  which 
is  large  and  long,  but  not  fo 
large  as  the  former,  having  a  dry 
Flefh. 

2 .  The  Apricot  Jaune^  is  a  large 
Plum,  is  almoft  round  and  well 
powdered;  is  of  a  ^^//wy  Colour 
within  and  without,  like  an  -/f- 
prieock ;  it  ripens  late,  but  is 
one  of  the  beft  Plums,  Thcfe 
all  part  from  the  Stone. 

3.  The  Brunniolle  '  plum^  is  a 
Ibrt  of  PerdrigoH  ;  has  a  yellow 
Flefli,  is  good  raw,  dryM,  or  in 
Sweet-meats. 

4^  The  Bull-plum^  is  a  large, 
long  Plum,  of  a  hrownip  red  ; 
it  comes  early,  and  bears  well, 
but  is  not  fo  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  eating  raw,  but 
bakes  well,  and  makes  good 
Sweet-meats,  but  •  does  not  part 
from  the  Stone. 

5.  The  Cherry  '  plum  is  of 
two  Sorts,  red  and  white  ;  they 
are  well  tafted,  come  early,  part 
from  the  Stone,  like  the  Damask- 
plf^m  ;  are  rais'd  by  Offsets,  and 
the  Stone,  and  bear  well  with- 
out Grafting. 

6.  The  St*  Catherine-plum^  is 
a  white^  large  Fruit,  and  more 
large  and  jBat  than  long  ;  it  ri- 
pens late,  biit  h.is  the  fwecteft 
Juice,  is  good  to  eat  raw,  but 
rarely  leaves  the  Stone.  It  dries 
ivell^  and  is  apt  to  dry  even  up- 
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on  the  Tree.  This  Kind  come« 
better  by  a  Sucker  than  from 
Grating. 

7.  The  Catalonian  -plum^  is  a 
large,  white^  very  forward  Fruit, 
but  does  not  leave  the  Scone  :  It 
is  a  Wilding,  and  bears  well 
without  Grafting. 

8.  The  \y^.  Cyr-plum^  is  a  black 
Dantasky  and  early  ripe  ;  the 
Juice  is  pleafant.  It  quits  the 
Stone,  an4  may  be  raised  from 
Suckers, 

9.  The  Cloth  of  Gald-pluMy  is 
a  yellow  Pamask,  ftrcak'd  with 
redy  is  a. fine  Fruit,  of  an  excel-^ 
lent  Juice,  and  quits   the  Stone 
well. 

10.  The  Cocks  Kidney^pluniy 
is  a  fmall  white  Fruit,  ftreak'd 
with  redy  a  little  longiih,  and  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Kidney  :  It  does 
not  quit  the  Stone ;  it  ripens  late. 
The  Tree  is  a  great  Bearer. 

Damask-plums  are  of  ftveral 
Sorts  ;  red^  white  and  of  a  violet 
Colour :  They  are  all  very  good, 
and  quit  the  Stone.  They  have 
a  rich,  fugar'd  Juice.  The  red 
and  white  are  round  and  final!, 
and  the  violet  is  fomething  larger 
and  longer. 

.  i  I.  The  great  blacky  early  Da^ 
mask-plum^  is  accounted  one  of 
thebeft^;  has  a  y^/fow  Flefli,  and 
leaves  the  Stone  dry.  This 
ought  to  be  grafted  and  planted 
againft  a  Wall,  being  apt  to  drop 
its  Fruit  in  the  open  Air. 

12.  The  little  black  Damaskr 
plumy  is  a  good  Plum^  earl^-ripe, 
is  a  great  Bearer  ;  may  be.  rafs'd 
either  from  Suckers  or  the  Stone^ 
and  need  not  be  grafted. 

13.  The  Italian  Damast-^lum^ 

is  a  hr^c,  ^^tX^^  V\?-  YriSx^  '^ 


•  wtia  CMour ;  has  n  excdlent 
fweet  Jiuce,  quits  the  Scqne,  is 
one  of  the  beft  Pham,  is  not 
very  common,  and  is  fobjed  to 

There  are  fiveral  Sorts  of  Z>#- 
maskrflttms^  which  come  later 
tbui  the  others,  and  are  fbme<- 
thing  mocc  rare. 

14.  ThetUslfd  Damask-plmmj 
is  blacij  and  very  much  powdered, 
rather  fiat  than  roond.  It  has  a 
particular  rich  Tafte,  and  may  be 
numbred  among  the  beft  Plmms : 
It  is  caird  the  Cyprefs  or  Martha- 

1 5.  The  OroMge  Damask-plum 
is  fbmething  like  the  little  Mira- 
leBe-flmm^  in  that  the  Stones  are 
mncii  alike,  i,  e.  of  a  longifli 
Make,  and  finall.  The  Fruit  is 
fireakM  with  red. 

t6k  The  great,  green  Damask- 
flmftj  is  always  of  a  green  Co- 
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vonr^d  as  the  others  ;  it  readily 
quits  the  Stone.  The  Tree  is 
very  beautiful,  and  an  admirable 


ai.  The  late  white  Damasky 
U  rather  flat  than  round,  has  a 
very  fweet  Juice:  The  Stone 
parts  eafily,  like  other  Damasks. 

it.  The  Damafqumee^  is  a 
large  white  Damask-plum^  ftreak*d 
with  red  I  it  is  in  Shape  rather 
long  dian  round,  is  very  flefliy  ; 
it  ripens  pretty  late,  but  is  ac^ 
counted  one  of  the  faireft  and 
beft  Plums, 

%%.  The  late,  large,  violet  Da* 
mask-plumy  is  a  very  good  Fruit; 
ripens  late,  and  quits  the  Stone. 

24.  The  great,  red  Damask- 
plum  of  Tours  J  is  a  good  tafted 
Fruit  ;  ripens  late,  quits  the 
Stone,  and  holds  in  Eating  a-r 
mong  the  laft  Plums, 
,  ,  „  25.    The  lateft,  great,  black 

lour,  and  round,  has  an  ctxxdsx-] Damask-plumy  is  not  very  high- 


dinary  rich  Flavour :  When  it  is 
ripe,  it  quits  the  Stone. 

17.  The  finall  green  Damask- 
phmy  is  always  green  when  it  is 
ripe ;  makes  excellent  Sweet- 
meats, and  the  Tree  is  a  good 
Bearer. 

18.  The  Twin  Damask-plum; 
the  Fruit  always  comes  double, 
is  pretty  large  and  long,  very 
much  powdered,  is  of  a  fweet 
Water  ;  and  is  very  rare. 

19.  Tht  Spantjb  Damask-plum 
is  of  two  Kinds  ;  one  is  quite 
round,  and  the  other  a  little 
longifh  ;  they  are  both  blacky  and 
come  a  little  late,  but  they  open 
well,  and  are  very  good. 

20.  The  red  Spanijh  Damask- 

"  is  /a/jg'e,  roundy  very  much 


flavoured;  the  Fruit  is  however 
beautiful,  and  lafts  a  great  while, 
but  it  does  not  part  freely  from 
the  Stone. 

%6.  The  Queen  Claudia-plum^ 
is  alfo  a  fort  of  large,  white  Da- 
mask^  almoft  round  ;  its  Fleffi  is 
firm  and  thick,  its  Juice  is  richly 
fugarM  ;  it  quits  the  Stone,  and 
ripens  pretty  late,  but  is  highly 
efteem*d. 

27.  The  Date-plum^  is  a  fort 
of  late  Imperial ;  there  are  two 
Sorts  of  it,  the  white  and  the 
red ;  the  Flefli  is  firm,  they  are 
good  either  raw  or  dry'd  :  They 
keep  a  long  while  ripe  upon  the 
Tree,  and  open  very  well. 


28.  The  Datille-plumy  is  of 
_ — ^^,  .^«.*^,  ^^^j  .**«v,i».two  Sorts;  the  one  white^  long 
tcd^  is  uQt   Co  high  fla-^auA  tauoNK  \  ^^  W^x  q>€  ^  wV 
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ht  Colour,  and  fhorter  ;  they 
tre  of  an  excellent  TaKle,  and 
open  well. 

29.  The  Diaper-^plum ;  there 
are  fix  Sorts  of  it  ;  the  red^ 
which  is  large,  round,  and  ex- 
tremely well  tafted  ;  it  dries  alio 
very  well.  If  it  be  propagated 
from  Suckers,  it  will  bear  abun- 
dantly ;  but  if  it  be  grafted,  it 
will  bear  the  larger  Fruit. 

90.  The  violet  Diaper-^plum^ 
which  is  a  long  Plum^  and  very 
much  powderM,  is  one  of  the 
beft  Plums^  quits  the  Stone  well, 
is  early  ripe,  and  the  Tree  is  a 
good  Bearer. 

31.  The  white  Diaper-flum^ 
is  a  pretty  large  Fruit,  greenijh^ 
the  Fleih  is  yellow^  and  of  a 
iGigar'd  Juice  ;  quits  the  Stone 
well,  like  the  violet  Diaper- 
flum, 

5a.  The  Emprefs-flum^  is  a 
large,  round  Damask-phm^  of  a 
violet  Colour,  very  much  pow- 
dered; the  Flefli  is  yellow^  and 
very  agreeable.  The  Tree  is  a 
good  Bearer,  and  ripens  one  of 
ihe  lated. 

•  35.  The  Imperial-plum .  Is  of 
four  Sorts  ;  the  white,  the  red, 
the  iflaci  and  the  late. 

54.  The  red  Imperial-plum  is 
large,  long  and  very  much  pow- 
dered. It  is  a  good  Fruit,  either 
for  eating  raw,  or  drying  in  an 
Oven. 

95.  The  white  Imperial-plum 
is  of  the  lame  Size  and  Shape  as 
the  red,  but  is  not  fo  good,  be- 
ing fome  Years  meally  and  dry. 

3  6.  The  i?laci  Imperial  Plum, 
is  a  good  Fruit,  and  quits  the 
Stone  freely r 
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37.  The  late  Imperial  Phni^ 

is  a  good  Fruit,  very  much  pow- 
dered, and  is  the  biggeft  and  beft 
of  them.  The  Tree  is  a  very 
good  Bearer,  and  will  laft  till 
towards  the  End  of  OAober. 

38.  The  Jerufalem-Plum,  is  a 
very  large  Fruit,  of  a  brownijb 
violet  Colour,  unequal  in  its 
Shape,  very  much  powdered, 
but  does  not  leave  the  Stone.  It 
is  better  to  pleafe  the  Sight  than 
the  Palate,  to  be  eaten  raw. 

39.  The  Ilvert-plum,  is  a  long, 
narrow  Fruit,  is  always  green^ 
doe$  not  quit  the  Stone;  but 
makes  good  Sweet-meats.  There 
is  alfo  a  red  Sort  of.it,  which  is 
not  to  much  in  Efleem  ;  becaufe 
its  Flefli,  which  is  yellow,  grows 
red  by  dewing  or  baking. 

40.  The  Mangeron-plum,  is  ai 
fine,  large  Damask -plum,-  of  a 
violet  Colour,  is  round  in  Form, 
opens  well  ;  it  has  a  particular 
Tafte,  much  to  be  admired. 

41.  The  Minion -plum,  is  a 
pretty  large,  long  Fruit,  white 
ftreak*d  with  red ;  the  Flefli  is 
delicate,  its  Water  very  fweet, 
it  opens  well.  The  Tree,  is  a 
good  Bearer,  and  the  Fruit  will 
hang  a  long  Tfane  ripe  upon  it. 

42.  The  t^rabelle-plum,  is  a 
Ihiall  Sort  of  white  Damask  ;,  it 
IS  well  tailed,  has  a  musk'd  Fla- 
vour, parts  ealily  from  the  Stone, 
and  makes  an  excellent  Sweet-' 
meat.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
it,  the  large  and  the  fmall,  both 
of  equal  Goodnefs. 

43.  The  Ox-^heart-flum,  is  of 
the  largell  Sort ;  the  Skin  is  red^ 
and  the  Flefli  very  yellow  ;  it  is 
half  as  loi\§  awd  ?;&  VA^'a^wv  ^% 
the  Iwf  ^rial-pUm  \  \iux.\\&'5\^^ 
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not  fo  fblid ;  it  quits  the  Stone 
;dy. 

44-  The  Perdri^on-ptMm,  is  of 
fevcial  Sorts  ;  the  ffitiie,  which 
is  large  and  longifli,  and  ii  a 
good  Fruit,  either  raw  or  in 
Sweet-meats. 

45.  The  Iilaei  Perdri^oi , 
which  is  2.  lefs  Fruit  than  the  o- 
ther,  has  a  tine,  very  lingular 
Flavour,  but  docs  not  quit  the 
Stoue.  The  Tree  is  a  good 
Bearer. 

4(f.  The  red  and  viokt  Per- 
dri^m,  whofe  Fleih  is  firm,  and 
their  Juice  extremely  rich.  They 
do  not  quit  the  Stone,  but  are  in 
high  Eftccm  for  Sweet-meats,  or 
to  be  eaten  raw. 

47.  The  late  violet  Perdrigon, 
is  a  good  Fruit,  almoft  round, 
has  a  rich  Juice,  is  eaten  in  03o- 
ber,  and  quits  the  Stone. 

The  Norman  Perdrigon-plitm, 
is  a  pretty  large,  roundilh  Fruit, 
of  a  bluip  red  Colour  ;  is  very 
much  powdcr'd,  quits  the  Stone, 
but  comes  a  little  late.  The  Tree 

3  good  Bearer. 

49-  The  Nantois  Perdrigon,  is 
a  large,  red  Dam  nk-plum,  of  a 
long  Maltc,  like  t!ic  Dau-plum, 
but  not  (b  much  pointed ;  comes 
late,  will  keep  upon  the  Trees 
fbmetimcs  till  the  hard  FrolU 
begin. 

50.  The  Pidgecin's-hean-pltt)ft 
lakes  its  Name  from  its  Shape  : 
It  is  /'liici,  and  of  a  moderare 
Size,  is  well  tatted,  keeps  well 
upon  the  Tree  from  the  End  of 
Septtmlier  10  the  Eud  of  OH'jhcr. 
The  Tree  is  a  good  ]ic:rer. 

I.   The  PoUahri'plum,   is  a 
'(•,  large  snd  longiJTi  Fruit,  is 

icjvJisu  like  the  mbite  Impt 
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rial,  bur  much  better  ;   it  opeiU 
well.     There  is  al(b  another,  of 

ilet  Colour,  pretty  large,  and 
almoft  (hap'd  like  the  St.  Cathe- 

;  Very  much  powder'd :  The 
Flefh  is  yelleutj  and  very  well 
tailed  ;  but  is  one  of  the  tatcft 
Plumi. 

The  Switzers-plum,  is  in 
Shape  fomething  like  the  Impt- 
riat^  but  narrower,  longer  ana  a 
little  pointed :  It  is  of  a  vielei- 
Colour,  quits  the  Stone,  comes 
late,  but  ripens  well. 

The  Rhodi.iH-pluM,  is  a 
fair,  large  Fruit,  of  a  brawn  violet 
Colour,  very  muchdufted,  opens 
pretty  well,  but  ripens  fomething 
late. 

The  Rayal-plkm^  Is  a 
large,  fair,  round  Fruit,  of  a 
bright  red  Colour  ;  it  is  vetY 
much  powder'd,  is  well  tailed, 
has  a  long  Stalk,  and  is  one  of 
riie  beii  Plums. 

The  Supreme-plum,  is  one 
of  the  largcft  Fruits ;  of  a  long 
Make,  is  white  Itreak'd  with  red; 
it  does  not  quit  the  Stone.  The 
Fruir  comes  late,  and  the  Tree 
has  a  large  Leaf. 

;tf.  "TUtTratifpareni-plttm.  It 
has  this  Name  given  it,  becaufb 
if  it  be  held  to  the  Sun,  it  may 
be  fo  feen  through,  as  to  dilco* 
ver  the  Stone  :  It  is  a  haiidfuine, 
large  Fruit,  long  and  while.,  very 
good,  and  quits  the  Stone.  It  is 
very  rare. 

57.  The  large  violet  Damnsi- 
plum,  is  a  long  Plum,  well  pow- 
dered, and  is  very  much  eftcem'd 
for  its  Goodncft,  LalHng,  and 
the  Tree  being  a  good  Bearer. 

The  (■'ii'£<«iJi*-p/aj«,  is  a 
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ptrnm  ;  it  quits  the  Stone,  and  is 
one  of  the  beft  Plums. 

59.  The  Plum  without  a  Stone^ 
is  a  fmall  black  Fruit,  ihapM  like 
a  Heart,  opens  well,  but  has  on- 
ly a  Kernel  within-iide.  It  is  a 
Rarity,  but  not  very  pleafant  to 
the  Taile, 

The  French  Author,  that  gives 
us  this  Catalogue,  recommends 
the  Offfets  of  the  black  Damask^ 
and  St.  Julia»-plums^  as  the  beft 
Stocks  to  be  fet  in  the  Nurfery 
for  Grafting ;  becaufe  their  Sap 
is  fweeter  than  that  of  other 
Plum  "  7re*j,  which  are  ufually 
too  fliarp  for  Grafts  to  take  upon. 
He  means,  not  thofe  Grafts  that 
are  in  the  Bud^  but  thofe  in  the 
Cleft. 

He  accounts  the  St.  JuliaH  the 
fureft  for  Budding  upon ;  the 
Fruit  which  is  grafted  upon  it 
being  more  melting  than  thofe 
which  are  grafted  upon  other 
Stocks  ;  whereas  the  Juice  of 
the  black  Damask  \$  drier,  and 
therefore  the  Bud  is  not  fo  pro-^ 
per  for  it. 

Mr.  TAorttmer  gives  us  this. 
Catalogue. 

.  7%e  firft  ripe.  ]  The  Violet, 
Red^  Blue  and  Amber-plum,  the 
Apricock'-plum,  the  Barbary^plum, 
the  Cifntumon  -plum,  the  Black 
Damafcen-plum,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
betPs'plum,  the  King^s^flumy  the 
Matcblefs-plum,  the  Great  Mo- 
gul-plum, the  Morocco'plum,  the 
Mirabellan-plum,  the  Red,  Blue 
and  Amber  Promordian,  the  Spa- 
uifo'fltim^ilCiQTavjney.  To  thefe 
fiicceed^ 
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The  great  Anthony^plumy  the 
Bole-plum^  the.  Bonum  magnum^ 
a  fair  yellowijh  green  Fruit,  ex* 
cellent  both  for  the  Kitcheit 
and  Confervatory.  The  Cat^ 
Ionian-plum^  which  is  much  like 
the  Mufcle^lum^  The  Cbejlon^ 
plum^  the  Damafco-plum,  the 
white,  yelhw  and  red  Date*^ 
plums,  the  Denny-plum;^  the  Di^ 
apered-plum,  the  Fatheringham^ 
plum,  the  Grand-plum^  the  Im* 
perial-plum,  bne  of  the  largeft 
Sorts  ;  the  June-plum,  the  Lau* 
rence-plum,  an  ill  tafted  Fruit; 
the  Marble  and  blue  Marble^ 
plum,  the  Mufcle-plum,  the  Nm^ 
meg-plum,  the  Peach-plum,  the 
green,  red  and  white  Pefcod-plumj 
the  black,  red  and  white  Pear* 
plum,  the  blue  green  and  white  ^ 
Perflrigons,  the  Princes-plum,  thtf 
black  and  white  Prunella-plum^ 
the  Queen^s  Mother-plum,  one  of 
the  beft  Sorts  ;  the  Ofterly-plum^ 
the  Turkey-plum  and  the  yerdock^ 
which  is   fit   for  preferving. 

Befides,  he  reckons  the  follow** 
ing  all  curious  and  well  tafted 
Fruit. 

The  Amber-plum,  the  Becket'^ 
plum,  the  Catholick-plum,  the  Cry- 
Jlal-plnm,  the  Fryars-plum,  the' 
the  Grafs-plum,  the  white  Mup- 
cle-plum,  the  French  white  Nut-- 
meg-plum,  the  white  Prunella- 
plum,  the  Turkey-plum. 

Of  Damafcens  there  are  two 
Sorts,  the  black  and  the  zy/&/>^  ; 
of  Bullace,  the  ivy^//^  ,and  the 
black  ;  the  -zu/i/V^  are  good  for 
eating  in  Oiiober  and  November  ; 
the- black  are  good  for  Kitchen 
Ufcs  in  Deceynber  ;  they  com- 
monly haiv^m^oxi\!wiT\^^%'C^ 
ChriflmaCs.  ^    ^ 
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And  ^Itb'^z  ConielioM'pIkmA      Monf.    GcMtil   lays,    PlMmi 
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t>r  rather  Cherry  i  This  Fruit 
may  be  idcreafea  by  Layers^  and 
fbmetimes  by  Slifs  or  Dranches^ 
or  by  ^/0ir^j ;  but  thqr  will  fome- 
times  tie  a  Year  in  the  Ground 
before  tbey  come  up. 

The  following  flums  Mr. 
"Laurence  accounts  deferving  the 
the  befi  Walls;  the  Imferiat- 
fear^  and  tiie  bl$ie  and  wbiie  Per- 
Jrigons. 

And  thefe  following  for 
Dwarfs  and  Standards,  or  N&rtb- 
Eafi  or  Nmb4f^eft  Walls. 

The  %vbite  Bmum  magHum  for 
baking,   the  Damafcen^  the  Drop 


ought  to  be  prunM  long,  and  in 
February, 

Plum-ftocks  bow  raifed,']  Mr. 
Mortimer  lays,  Plum-ftocb  may 
be  rais'd  from  Suckers  as  well  as 
from  Stones ;  and  the  fame  Way, 
viz-  by  cutting  down  an  old 
Plum  -  Tree^  in  JAarcb^  within 
two  Inches  of  tiie  Ground,  and 
this  will  caule  a  Multitude  of 
Suckers  to  rife  from  die  Roots. 
When  they  are  grown  to  the 
Hdght  of  half  a  Yard,  covef 
them  a  Foot  diick  widi  good 
Earth,  and  water  them  in  dry 
Times :    In  die  Winter  when 


rf  GoUj  2L  yellow  Rujfet^  the  Fo^  I  they  have  put  forth  Roots,  re^ 
tberingy  a  good  Bearer^  the  itfir/^' move  them  into  the  Nurlcryi 
ele-plum^   the  Or  leans j  the  Prr-fand  in  a  Year  or  two  they  will 


^  drigouy  blue  and  white  very  good, 
the  Pear-plumy  the  Queeifs  Mo- 
tier  J  the  Le-Royal^  the  beft  Plum 
that  grows,  but  a  bad  Bearer, 
the  Fiolet. 

He  fays,  that  Plums,  if  the 
Stocks  be  any  thing  vigorous, 
fcarce  ever  fail  to  anfwer  Ex- 
pe3ation,  if  they  be  budded  ; 
and  there  is  one  Advantage  in  it 
more  than  can  be  had  in  Graft- 
ing, that  you  may  pretty  furely 
inoculate  any  Plum  on  a  Dam- 
fin  or  wild  Plum-Stx)ck  ;  where- 
as if  you  graft  it  on  it,  it  will  be 
lure  to  fail. 

But  you  muft  always  have 
regard  to  the  general  Rule,  not 
only  as  to  thefe  but  all  other 
Stocks  ;  that  if  the  Sap  does  not 
run  well,  /.  e.  if  the  Bark  does 
not  readily  part  from  the  Wood 
of  the  Stock,  by  the  Help  -of 
the  Penknife,   it  is  in  vain   to 

9e  for  Succcfs* 


be  ready  to  inoculate  or  graft. 

You  muft  have  R^ard  to  the 
Kinds  from  whence  they  pro^ 
ceed,  becaufe  of  the  Sorts  yoil 
graft  or  inoculate  upon. 

Mr.  Bradley  advifes,  about 
September  to  make  a  Plantadoh 
of  Suckers  taken  &om  the  Roots 
of  the  Mufcle-plumj  the  block 
Damask -plum,  and  the  white 
Prar-plum  ;  which  are  good  to 
inoculate  Apricocks,  NeSarinet 
and  Peaches  on. 

Mr.  ilftr^/V»fr  lays,  all  Stone- 
Fruit  fliould  be  fbwn  quickly 
after  gathered ;  for  if  diey  be 
kept  long  after,  they  will  be  rwd 
Years  bdbrc  they  come  up :  If 
they  have  not  all  the  Moiftuf^ 
of  the  Winter  to  rot  their  Shells, 
the  Kernel  will  not  come  up< 
See  Nmfiry. 

T%e  befi  Stocks.  ]    The  bcft 

Stocks  to  be  fet  in  the  Nurfoy 

\ to  ^t  Plums  on^  Mt^.Brdiky 
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0amdsk  and  the  St.  Julian^  the 
Sap  of  which  is  fweetcr  than 
that  of  other  Plum-Trees,  whofc 
Sap  is  for  the  mod  part  too 
iharp  for  Grafts,  to  take  upon, 
that  is  fuch  as  are  grafted  in 
the  Ch'ft,  ^nd  not  in  the  Bud. 

Tho'  the  St.  Julian  is  the  fureft 
to  bud  upon,  and  the  Fruit 
grafted  upon  it  more  melting 
than  that  of  fuch  as  are  grafted 
upon  other  Stocks  ;  yet  the 
Juice  of  the  black  Damask  is  dri- 
er, and  therefore  the  Bud  is  not 
lb  proper  for  it. 

7%e  Soil.  ]  Plums  dehght  in 
a  Soil  that  is  rather  dry  than 
vt6ti,  and  thlt  inclines  more  to 
Sand  than  Clay ;  and  of  all  Sands 
the  black  Sand  iS  beft  for  them ; 
they  come  td  bearing  fooner, 
and .  bear,  better  ;  and  the  Fruit 
is  extreamly  well  tafted. 

Plums  may  be  planted  either 
in  Standards,  Dwarfs,  or  againft 
Walls  ;  but  the  blue  Perdrigon 
muft  always  ftand  againft  a 
Wall^  to  prevent  it  from  ihed- 
ding  its  Fruit,  which  in  the 
free  Air  it  is  ?pt   to  do, 

This  P&»^  delights  rather  in  the 
rifing  Sun,  than  one  full  South^ 
becaufe  a  full  South  Sun  dries 
its  Fruit  too  much,  and  cauf- 
es  it  CO  fall  as  foon  as  it  is 
fet. 

As  to  pruning  Plums.  ^  In  this 
part  of  Culture  he  advifes  to 
.have  a  great  Regard  to  the 
Strength  and  Weaknefs  of  the 
Trees,  and  according  to  their 
Strength,  to  leave  .upon  them 
more  or  lefs  Wood. 

The  large  (hoots  ought  t6  be 
left  of  a  good  Length,  and  the 
Shoor;  which  arc  of  a  middle 

Voi.  /// 


Size,  ought  to  be  left  almoft 
intire,  that  the  Tree  itiay  cdme 
to  bearing  foon  ;  efpecially  if 
Plum-T'rees  arc  planted  in  a  ftifF, 
heavy  Sbil,  in  which  they  are 
.apt  to  (hoot  too  much  and  beat 
too  little,  then  you  muft  leave 
the' Shoots  very  long;  bccaufc 
if  you  (hould  prune  them  (hort, 
it  would  make  them  (hoot  in 
a  rambling  Manner,  or  clfc  make 
them  fubjea  to  Diftempers 

If  the  Plum  -  tree  .is  platltcd 
in  a  Clay  or  wet  Soil,  then 
prune  it  as  little  as  may  be  J 
for  thefe  Fruits  that  ate  inclin- 
ed to  Gum  ( as  the  Plum-tree 
is, )  ought  to  be  wounded  as  lit- 
tle as  is  po(rible  ;  for  Plum- 
trees  are  very  fubjeft  to  can- 
ker, and  by  that  Means  the 
whole  Sap  will  become  dip- 
tempered. 

Standard-plums  ought  to  be 
let  alone  to  (hoot  at  their  Plca- 
fure  :  you  need  only  to  take 
care  to  take  out  the  falfc  Wood 
and  remove  the  Suckers  from 
them.  The  falfe  Wood  may 
be  eafily  diftinguifhcd  frpfn  the 
reft,  itt  that  it  is  lofng,  thin,  and 
of  a  grecnip  Colour. 

Hovj  to  recover  decayed  Plum- 
trees.  }  When  they  begin  to 
decay  and  lofe  their  Shoots, 
they  muft  be  cut  down,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Graft,  and  if  that 
be  done  they  will  the  fecond 
Year  fpring  again  With  Strength, 
and  bear  Fruit. 

If  they  be  wildings^  fuch  as 
the  Damask.^  St.  Catherine.^  Ro- 
checorhon^  ^c.  you  may  leave 
a  few  of  the  Suckers  about  their 
Roots;  but  '^owmxsi^  xj^QVX^'xji^ 
too  manv,  fot^c^t  dt\^"£^wajr 
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the  old  Roots,  becaufe  every 
one^  of  the  Suckers  will  draw 
from  it,  and  impoverifli  it,  till 
it  is  quite  ftarved. 

Mr.  Bradley  advifes,  that  if 
Plums  be  planted  in  a  ftrong 
Ground,  which  makes  fome 
Plums  to  run  into  Wood,  that 
they  ( thofe  Plums  that  will  do 
Without  Walls.)  be  twifted  a- 
bout  a  Set  of  Poles,  as  is  di- 
refted  for  Pears  and  Peaches^ 
according  to  Mr.  Heronh  Ex- 
periment ',  for  the  bending  of 
the  Shoots  will  check  the  Sap, 
ind  caufe  them  to  come  to  bear- 
ing, without  pruning,  and  then 
they  will  not  be  fo  fubjeft  to 
the  Gum,  or  to  fpoil. 

Mr.  Collins  fays,  Plums  are 
to  be  planted,  as  Apricocksy  Nec- 
tarines and  Peaches  are. 

T'he  Winter  pruning  of  Wall- 
plums,  ]  He  advifes  to  let  the 
Trees  grow  two  or  three  Years 
without  pruning,  becaufe  the 
Roots  will  have  attmned  Strength 
by  that  Time.  And  when  they 
are  at  that  Age  to  cut  them 
down,  not  leaving  above  fix  or 


fcven  Shoots  ;  and  thofc,  fuch 
as  have  their  Eyes  or  Buds 
firm  to  the  Length  of  fix  Inches ; 
and  to  nail  thefe  apart  at  equal 
Diftances,  in  the  Shape  of  other 
Wall-Trees,  /.  e.  in  the  Form 
of  a  Fan. 

For  tho'  fome  Perfons  may 
be  unwilling  to  part  with  fo 
much  of  their  young  Trees,  yet 
they  will  be  made  amends  by 
the  young  Shoots  of  the  next 
Year,  when  they  will,  perhaps, 
put  forth  between  twenty  and 
thirty  Shoots,  out  of  which  the 
i>cil  and  itioft  middle  fiz'd  Wood 
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may  Se  chofen,  and  fo  be  laid 
at  equal  DifianCes,  and  ftrait 
Wood  about  five  Inches  afunder, 
and  probably  t)etween,  four  and 
five  Foot  long. 

Thefe  Shoots  fhould  not  be 
flopped  at  their  Ends  for  that 
Year  ;  and  as  they  grow  older 
you  fliould  cherifh  the  weakeft 
of  them  by  leaving  their  Knots 
thinner,  that  they  may  grow  an- 
fwerable  to  the  reft. 

In  a  little  Time  you  will  'find 
that  though  Boughs  of  between 
three  and  four  Foot  long  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tree,  xpay 
at  length  maintain  their  Diftance, 
yet  the  Tree  will  have  Occafion 
for  more  Shoots  to  continue  that 
Diftance^  when  it  arrives  to  a 
greater  Height  on  the  Wall; 
and  at  that  Time  all  the  other 
Shoocs,  for  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen, in  the  Form  of  the  Tree, 
ought  to  be  fhortned  a  Foot^ 
and  by  that  Means  it  will  throw 
out  double  Shoots  to  fupply  the 
Diftance,  and  fo  on  till  it  is 
I  come  to  the  Top  of  the  Wall. 

You  muft  alfo  take  Notice, 


that  you  are  not  at  any  Time 
to  fhorten  any  Shoots  on  each 
fide  the  Trees  within  three  Foot 
or  more  from  the  Ground:  nor 
muft  you  let  them  run  forked, 
becaufe  the  Sap  rifes  the  moft 
freely  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Trees  ;  and  therefore  if  you  at 
any  Time  cut  the  fide  Shoots 
near  their  Ends,  in  order  to  caufe 
them  to  put  forth  double,  they 
will,  not  maintam  fo  much  as 
one  good  fingle  Shoot,  nor  keep 
their  Length  proportionably  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Trec- 
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Though  It  is  the  common 
Prafiice  to  perform  this  tVin- 
ters  fruning  either  at  the  latter 
End  of  January  Or  in  February^ 
yet  Mr.  ColUm  is  of  Opinion, 
the  later  Plum-Trees^  nay  other 
Trees  in  general,  excepting  Fines^ 
the  better  it  will  be  for  them, 
provided  the  pruning  does  not 
hurt  the  Bloilbm  ;  the  Reafon 
he  gives  is  becaufe  fome  of  the 
weaK  Knots  of  the  Wood  will 
be  fiibjeS  to  decay  by  the  Seve- 
rity of  the  Winter. 

When  the  firft  Shoots,  which 
are  defigned  for  Knots  are  prun- 
ed, they  ought  not  to  be  left 
above  two  Inches  long,  becaufe 
other  Shoots  will  proceed  from 
them  which  will  make  the  Knots 
larger ;  and  afterwards  the  Shoots 
muft  not  be  left  above  an  Inch 
and  half,  or  two-  Inches  long  at 
pruning  ;  and  this  being  done, 
it  will  in  Time  bring  the^Knots 
fix  or  feven  Inches  from  the 
Wall. 

The  blowing  Wood  may  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  thickeft  Buds, 
for  thofe  which  are  defigned  for 
Leaves  grow  more  (harp.  Thofe 
thickeft  Buds,  if  they  are  not 
of  an  unfightly  Length,  muft  be 
left  on. 

All  Wood,  which  does  not 
come  direSly  forward,  muft  be 
cut  oflf  clofe ;  becaufe  the  Lines 
of  theft  Trees  being  laid  at  the 
Diftance  of  five  Inches  ,  the 
Wall  will  be  fo  crowded  by 
tboft  Shoots  that  put  forth  on 
either  Side  of  a  Brancji,  that 
the  Sun  will  not  have  free  Ac- 
ceft  to  the  Fruit,  to  ripen  it  : 
And  there  will  be  alfo  another 
Inconvenience  befides,  that  there. 
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being  fo  many  Knots,  the  Bran- 
ches will  not  (hoot  fo  vigorouf- 
ly  at  their  extream  Parts,  nor 
form  fo  beautiful  and  large  a 
Tree  in  the  fame  Number  of 
Years. 

It  may  fo  happen,  that  fome 
of  the  regular  Knots  may  -  fail 
in  Time;  if  they  do,  they  muft 
be  cut  off,  but  then  you  muft 
be  fure  to  take  Care  to  leave 
them  near  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch 
at  the  Body  of  the  Branch.  And 
at  this  Place  it  will  generally 
put  forth  again,  and  by  that 
means  furnifli  you  with  a  new 
Knot. 

As  foon  as  there  is  a  Certain- 
ty that  the  Plums  will  ftand, 
that  is,  when  they  are  arrived  at 
about  half  their  Growth,  you 
muft  take  Care  to  thin  them, 
as  well  as  other  Stone-Fruity 
or  elfe  they  will  injure  the 
weaker  Branches  and  Knots, 
and  then  they  will  bear  but  eve- 
ry other  Year. 

If  the  Head  of  a  Plum-Tree 
(hould  grow  larger  than  the 
Stock,  you  muft  open  the  Stock 
with  a  (harp  Penknife  and  a 
fteady  Hand,  to  half  its  Depth, 
as  near  as  you  can  guefs. 

The  Summer  pruning,  ]  About 
a  Fortnight  before  Midfum- 
mer^  you  muft  take  out  the 
rough  and  ftrongeft  Shoots  of 
Plum-Trees^  at  the  Bottom  of 
their  Knots,  all  over  the  Trees, 
nay,  even  all  Shoots,  except  it 
be  thofe  that  are  defigned  for 
Knots,  and  70U  muft  cut  them 
even  with  the  Face  of  the 
Tree. 

Then  nail  up  fuch  Shoots  which 
come  fronjt  the    eu^^m  ?^^ 
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of  the  Branches,  Icfft  they  break 

off. 

And  you  muft  prune  off  the 
Top  of  the  Tree,  as  far  from 
the  Wall  as  the  Face  of  the  Tree 
was  left  at  the  Winter  fruntng ; 
and  thofe  where  the  Knots,  or 
Pruit  come  thick,  muft  be  ftior- 
tened  to  give  Light  to  the 
Fruit. 

Of  tramtng  up  Plunt'-T'rees  in 
Hedges,  ]  The  Manner  of  plant- 
ing Hedge-plums  is  the  fime  as  of 
Hedge-pears^  only  the  Diftance 
need  not  be  £b  great,  but  at  a- 
bout  fourteen  or  fifteen  Foot. 
When  they  are  planted,  you 
ih.ould  cut  them  down  to  fix  In- 
ches each  Shoot,  and  when  you 
have  done  that  you  are  to  let 
them  run  double  Shoots  at  the 
Ends,  till  one  is  produced  ftrong 
enough,  that  the  other  may  be 
taken  away  ;  for  the  Wood  of 
the  Plum-Tree  is  more  fubjeft 
to  blaft  than  that  of  the  Pear- 
^ree. 

There  is  alfo  the  tame  Rea- 
fon  for  leaving  more  Knots,  yet 
they  muft  not  be  left  in  Cluf- 
ters. 

The  Knots  of  thefe  as  well  as 
of  Hedge  Pear-Trees  muft  throw 
out  on  each  Side,  and  it  may 
be  convenient  to  plant  fome 
few  Trees  to  fupply  thefe  Hed- 
ges, ff  any  of  them  ihould  hap- 
pen to  be  kiird. 

Thefe  Trees,  TS/Lv  Collins  ad- 
Vifes  to  fet  in  Baskets,  which 
in  a  Year  or  two  may  be  taken 
up  with  the  Earth  about  them, 
ftfi  wide  and  deep  ^s  the  Roots 


^4.    The  Virginian  Poke,  or 
Jalop-Tjree,  of  Carolina. 

'P  H I S  Plant  dies  to  the  Root 
•■•  every  Winter^  and  rifes  a- 
gain  in  the  Springy  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Foot.  The 
Pigeons  and  other  Birds  are  ve- 
ry greedy  of  the  Berries  of  this 
Plant.  See  Jahp-Tree  of  Caro- 
ttna^  under  Letter  J  ;  and  there 
in  the  Paragraph,  JVay  of  Propa- 

fation,  read   not  Elder -^  berries ^ 
ut  inftead  thereof,  read,  It  is  to 
be  rais'd  from  the  Berries^  l^c. 

6^.  POLYANTHOS. 

JiOLTANTHOS,  fignifies 
^  a  Plant  that  brings  many 
Flowers. 

66.   POLYANTHOSli 

Various  Kinds.-]  'pHERE  ar6 

"^  various  forts 
of  this  Plant,  which  are  gene- 
rally diftributed  into  two  Clafles, 
viz.  the  Cow/lip  Kind^  and  the 
Primrofe  Kind. 

They  are  diftingurfli'd  again 
by  the  Names  of  Jingle^fioweringj 
and  douifle  "floTVering  ^  Hofe  in 
Hofe^  Pentaloons  and  Feathers. 
The  Colours  of  the  fingle-jlow' 
ering  are  chiefly  red^  wbite^pnT- 
pie  ^  yellow.,  fometimes  violet  Co- 
lour, and  frequently  vari^ated 
in  their  Flowers. 

The  double  Kinds,    are  the 

double  Covjjlip^   the  double  Prim' 

rofe^  che  deuble  red  Primrofe^  the 

double   P/tper   white    Primrofe  y 

\tVve  Bloffoms    of  all  whi<i  ^ 
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full     of    Petals^    or    Flower- 
Leaves. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  The  Hofe, 
m  Hofe  Kind,  has  its  Bloflbms 
one  in  -another  without  Cafes. 

The  Pentaloons  have  greets 
Leaves  about  their  Bloflbms, 
which  are  fometime^  yariegated 
with  the  fame  Colpurs  of  the 
Flowers  they  encompafi. 

The  Feathers  feem  to  have 
been  at  firft  defign'd  by  Nature 
for  Hofe  in  Hofe^  and  have  their 
Bloflbms  fo  fph't  and  curlM 
that  they  fomething  refemble 
Bunches  of  Feathers. 

Of  thefe  there  are  alfo  many 
Varieties ; 

Jfay  of  Increajing,  ]  The  Me- 
thod of  multiplying  thefe  Plants, 
is  by  Seeds  fown  in  February^ 
upon  a  Bed  prepared  with  Earth 
taken  ouf  of  ol^,  decay'd,  hol- 
low Willows. 

The  Seeds  being  fpwn,  they 
are  frequently  to  be  refrefh'd 
with  Water,  and  are  to  be  kept 
fliaded  from  the  Sun  all  April 
and  May^  till  the  Plants  ap- 
pear above  Ground. 

In  the  July  or  Auguft  fol- 
lowing ,  the  Seedling  Plants 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into 
Beds; 

They  require  a  Soil  fome- 
what  Binding,  and  to  be  expos'd 
to  the  Morning-Sun  ;  and  then 
they  will  bloflbm  the  March 
or  April  following. 

Thefe  Plants  are  alfo  to  be 
multiply M ,  by  parting  their 
Roots  in  Augufl. 

This  Time,  Mr.  Bradley  ac- 
counts a  much  better  Seafon 
for  ^oing  that  Work^  than  the 
/9^'^>%^;  ^A9'  #i^^V  be  done  at 
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that  Time,  pven  when  they  are 
in  Flower. 

The  ?rimrofe  Kind  of  thefe 
Plants  bloflbm  clofe  to  the 
Ground ;  and  the  Coivjlip  Kind 
about  fix  Inches  high. 

He  advifes  thofe  who  would 
have  this  Plant  in  Pcrfcdion,  to 
|fow  them  every  Ye.r,  and  to 
tranfplant  them  frequently  ;  for 
that  he  has  found  by  Experience, 
that  thofe  Polyanthos  that  he 
has  cultivated,  begin  to  lofe  the 
Beauty  of  their  Colours,  if  he 
let  them  ftand  two  Years  with- 
out Parting ,  and  even  then 
WQuld  decline. 

dy.   POLYPETALOUS. 

pOLrPETALOUS  Flow- 
-*•  ers^  are  fuch  as  confift  of 
many  Leaves. 

69.   POLYPYRENEUS. 

pOLrPTRENEUSFruiff, 
^  are  fuch  of  either  Trees  or 
Herbs  as  contain  two  or  more 
Kernels  or  Seeds  within  them. 

(^p.   POLYSPERMOUS. 

UOLTSPERMOUS  plants- 
•*•     are  fuch  Herbs    or  Plants 
that  haye  at  lead  more  than  four'' 
Seeds  in  each  Flower, 

70.  Pomegranate-Tree. 


*-      nate-Trce  v^ 
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thus  defcrib'd  by  Monf.  Liger  : 
It  is  a  Shrub,  which  from  its 
Root  flioots  forth  a  Trunk, 
which  divides  into  feveral  Bran- 
ches, garnifliM  with  finall  Leaves, 
and  guarded  with  fome  Prickles ; 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  reddijh  Co- 
lour, roundifli  and  oblong.  At 
the  End  of  thefe  Branches  grow 
fair,  large  Flowers,  compos'd  of 
feveral  Leaves  after  the  Manner 
ofRofes,  and  of  a  beautiful  red. 
When  thefe  Flowers  are  gone 
off,  -(which  does  not  happen  to 
the  Flower-pomegranate  )  a  Fruit 
fucceeds,  which  grows  as  big  as 
an  Apple^  which  (  according  to 
Mr.  Tournefort )  is  adorn'd  with 
a  Crown,  form'd  by  the  InciiS- 
ons  or  Notches  of  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Cup.  This  Fruit  has 
a  very  hard  Rind,  of  a  dark  red- 
dip  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and 
yellov)  within,  where  are  feveral 
little  Cells,  containing  Seeds 
,heap'd  upon  one  another,  and 
cover'd  with  a  reddijh  Pulp,  very 
pleafant  to  the  Tafte. 

Various  Kinds,  ]  Mr.  "Bradley 
fays,  we  know  two  Sorts  of 
this  Plant,  that  with  the  fingle 
Flower^  and  that  which  bears  a 
doubU  Blojfom.  The  Bloflbms 
of  each  of  them  are  of  a  moft 
beautiful  Searlet  Colour,  and  the 
fingle  ones  fetting  frequently  for 
Fruit,  and  fometimcs  ripening 
with  us.  They  love  a  light  Soil, 
are  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  Shoots  in  March ;  and 
may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  the 
Spring  or  Autumn  Seafon  ;  and 
are  both  hardy  enough  to  with- 
ilaiid  the  Severity  of  oxir  ffln- 
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Mouf.  Liger  lays.  There  arc 
four  different  Sorts  of  Pomegra^ 
nates  :  The  Pomegra^e  with 
the  double  Flower ^  the  variegated 
Pomegranates^  or  wWi  tofted 
Bloflbms  of  various  Colours,  the 
American  Pomegranate^  and  the 
Fruit-hearing  Pomegranate. 

The  three  firft  af^  prfefer'd  to 
the  laft,  for  the  beajititul  Flow- 
ers,  which  are  very  ornamental 
in  Parterres. 

.  The  Fruit'bearing  Pomegranate 
will  thrive  very  well  in  the  open 
Ground;  but  the  other  three  are 
more  fenfible  of  Cold,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  (danted  in 
Cafes. 

It  is  a  Tree  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  Nourilhmeut ;  and 
therefore  he  reconmiends  the 
following  Soil  for  them  : 

Soil.  ]  Mix  the  bed  Garden* 
Ground,  or  fome  HempHToil  i 
fift  them  very  well,  and  mix  it 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  the 
Mould  of  rotten  Cow-Dung, 
or  with  the  Mould  of  Hot- 
beds. *' 

Fill  the  Boxes  with  this  quite 
to  the  Brim,  and  pre(s  die  Earth 
down  with  your  Hands,  to  pre- 
vent its  finking  too  much  after- 
wards ;'  make  a  Hole  in  the 
Earth  fit  for  the  Plant,  then  ha- 
ving placM  the  Roots  in  Order, 
put  it  into  the  Hole  fo,  that  you 
may  almoft  fee  the  great  Roots 
when  they  are  cover'd  ;  then 
ftrew  fome  of  the  Cow-Dung 
Mould  about  an  Inch  thick  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Cafe  :  Place 
them  in  an  Eajlern  or  Soktbern 
Expofition. 
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W^  of  ProfagiaUn.  ]  As  to 
lUdfing  them  by  Layers^  hedi- 
feds : 

To  take  a  Branch  growing  at 
the  Foot  of  a  good  Tree,  long 
enough  to  be  laid  ;  and  having 
pnm'd  it  fo,  that  what  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  Ground  is  quite  clean, 
make  a  Trench  or  Furrow,  lay 
it  in,  fallen  it  down  with  a 
wooden  Hook,  cover  it  with 
Eittth  and  water  it,  and  let  it  lie 
for  fix  Months  before  you  exa- 
mine if  it  be  fit  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  Trunk  and  tr*nf- 
planted. 

If  you  have  no  Layers  at  the 
Foot,  then  you  muft  chufe  one 
fA  the  Head  ;  and  having  prun'd 
it,  lay  it  in  a  Pot,  open  on  one 
Side^  of  a  Breadth  wide  enpugh 
for  it  to  pafs  through  ;  and  the 
Pot'  being  fill'd  with  proper 
Earth,  put  it  down  a  little,  and 
then  water  it :  This  Pot  is  to  be 
either  ty'd  to  the  Body  of  the 
Tree,  or  to  be  fupported  fome 
other  Way. 

The  beft  Time  to  lay  Pome- 
framate-Layers^  he  fays,  is  in  ^A- 
fril^  and  in  September^  if  they 
have  taken  Root,  they  may 
|)e  cut  from  the  Tree  and  plants 
cd. 

By  Slips.']  As  for  Raifing 
fomegranate-Trees  from  Slips^  he 
direds  : 

That  in  Aprils  when  the  Pome- 
granates are  taken  out  of  the 
Green-houfe  and  prun'd,  to  chufe 
the  ftraiteft.  and  Cnootheft  Bran- 
phcs,  to  cut  them  off  to  a  Foot 
m  Length,  to  (crape  the  Rind  off 
the  Bottom  of  it  a  little,  about 
two  Fingers  Breadth,  to  pare  the 
^cjp  of  it,  md  to  thruA  it  down 
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the  Depth  of  four  or  fivtf 
Inches  into  the  Cafe  of  proper 
Earth;  to  water  it,  and  leave 
it  to  Nature,  ^nd  it  will  take 
Root. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  The  Jom* 
ble-bhjfom^d  Pomegranate^tree  jg 
efteem'd  the  rareft  of  all  flower- 
ing Trees  ;  and  both  Kinds  may 
be  eafily  propagated  by  Layers  or 
Suckers, 

They  love  a  hot  Ground,  and 
a  warm  Air  ;  ^nd  may  be  grafted 
on  their  own  Stock  or  Cyon, 
that  grows  from  the  Roots  of  the 
old  Tree  :  That  being  tender 
while  young,  they  may  be  plant- 
ed againft  a  warm  Wall ;  but 
afterwards  are  very  hardy. 

If  they  are  prunM,  they  grow 
up  high  ;  if  not,  they  grow  into 
a  thick  Buih,  full  of  fmall  Bran*- 
ches,  which  ought  to  be  thIimM : 
They  flower  in  Auguft, 

If  you  would  have  them  bear 
well,  he  advifes,  to  plant  them  in 
a  Box  or  Cafe,  that  they  may  be 
housM  in  Winter ;  and  that  the 
Mould  they  are  planted  in,  fhould 
be  well  inrich'd  with  Hogs- 
Dung,  becaufe  it  is  Plenty  of 
Nourifhmcnt  that  makes  them 
apt  to  bloffom :  Water  them  of- 
ten with  Water  in  which  Hogs- 
Dung  has  been  infus'd.  In  the 
Spring  the  young  Sprouts  muft 
be  cut  off,  that  the  Tree  fpend 
not  it  felf  too  much  in  Wood. 
It  is  beft  to  keep  them  to  a  few 
Branches. 

If  you  do  not  houfe  them, 
you  may  skreen  them  with 
Mats. 

Monf.  Liger  fays.  The  Pemer 
granate-T'rees  tYvoX.\>^\:'E\>^\t.^  ^^ 
not  requite  to  twacVv  C»^t^  ^"c^^ 

Q  A, 
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Pdhs  to  be  taken  about  them ; 

for  they  thrive  better  in  open 
Ground  than  in  Cafts,  provided 

the  Soil  be  good. 

In  Order  to  have  large  and 

well-colour'd  -P&megranates^  he 
advifes  to  plant  them  in  Efpali- 
crs  or  againft  a  Wall,  in  an 
Ei^ern^  or  Southern  Expofition  ; 
and  to  plafh  up  all  the  Branches 
againft  a  Trellis. 

^e  advifes,  to  dig  and  break 
up  the  Ground  Where  they 
grow  ;  thofe  that  are  in  Cafes 
with  a  Gardener's  Dibble,  and 
very  gently  ;  and  thofe  that  are 
in  the  open  Ground  with  a  kind 

^  of  Pick-axe  ;  but  with  Care  not 
to  hurt  the  Roots.  Thi?  is  to  be 
done  for  five  Months  in  the 
Year,  beginning  at  April,  This 
is  done  to  eafe  the  Roots  of  the 
Ijoad  that  the  Heat  and  frequent 
Waterings  lay  upon  them,  which 
caufes  a  kind  of  Cruft  that  hin- 
ders the  Water  from  penetra- 
ting. 

He  advifes,  in  hot  Weather  to 
water  them  once  in  two  or  three 
Days  :  As  for  thofe  in  the  open 
Ground,  twice  a  Week  will 
ferve. 

He  advifes,  to  prune  off  all 
Boughs  that  Ihoot  but  too  far, 
which  will  not  only  keep  them 
in  a  handfome  Form,  but  the 
prun'd  Boughs  will  yield  other 
Branches,  that  will  fill  up  void 
Spaces.  But  tlie  ihort  and  well- 
fed  Branches  muft  be  kept  intire, 
becaufe  the  Flowers  and  Fruits 
grow  from  them. 

He  direfts.  After  the  firft 
Shoot,  to  nip  off  thofe  Branches 
that  Ihoot  out  too  much,   and 

tAo&  that  grow  too  near  the 


Stemthat (hoot from  It;  becani]^ 
they  will  never  be  handfome, 
and  only  deprive  the  reft  of  Nou- 
rilhment. 

He  fays.  That  all  the  douile- 
flowered  and  variegated  ones, 
(hould  have  no  Branches  at  all 
at  the  Foot :  Arid  no  Boughs 
(hould  be  left  upon  the  Trees, 
but  thofe  that  are  defign'd  to 
multiply  the  Kind. 

If  Pomegranate-l'rees  in  Cafes 
drop  their  Fruit,  and  you  think 
it  proceeds  from  Drought,  water 
them  plentifully.  If  that  doe$ 
not  remedy  it,  it  is  for  Want  of 
due  Suftenance  to  nourilh  them  ; 
then  you  muft  new  cafe  them 
with  freOi  Earth ;  and  to  prevent 
that  inconvenience,  you  ihould 
every  Year  take  off  fbme  of  the 
Earth  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Cafes,  and  put  on  Cow-Dung 
Mould,  or  Hot-bed  Mould ;  but 
at  the  End  of  five  or  fix  Years 
always  new  cafe  them. 

The  Cold  being  a  mortal  Ene- 
my to  Pomegranates^  thofe  that 
are  in  Cafes  ihould  be  put  in  a 
Green-houfe  ;  and  the  Roots  of 
thofe  in  open  Ground  (hould  be 
proteSed  from  the  Frofts,  by 
keeping  them  warm  with  Dung, 
and  the  Branches  with  Palifade- 
Mats,  the  Chinks  •  being  ftopp'4 
with  the  fame  Dung.  ^ 

He  fays,  the  double-flowered 
Pomegranate  -  7*rees^  and  thofe 
which  yield  no  Fruit,  begin  to 
blow  in  M<?y,  and  continue  to 
do  fo  'till  A'figufl. 

Mr.  Bradley  i&ys,  He  has  feen 

fome  headed  Plants  of  each  Soit ; 

but  he  rather  advifes,   to  plant 

them  m  Hcd^QS^  oc  WUderneft^ 

\Wot\is^  v^\\<i\^  tJcv^'i  15«:^^*VR. 
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left  Danger  of  the  Knife  or 
Shears  :  And  that  fome  have 
made  Arbours  of  them,  which 
are  Very  pleafant. 

The  Pomegranate  Tree  loves 
to  (hoot  very  long,  before  it  will 
hold  its  Bloflbms  for  Fruit, 
which  always  come  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches  :  And  therefore 
the  common  Praftice  of  Garden- 
ers to  lop  the  Branches,  is  very 
injurious,  becaufe  it  deftroys 
both  BlofToms  and  Fruit,  both 
which  have  their  Excellencies  ; 
the  Flower  in  its  beautiful  Co- 
Tour,  and  the'  Fruit  i|i  its  plea- 
fent  Shar'pnefs. 

71.  PoMiFERous  Plants. 

PO  MIFEROUS  Plants, 
are  fiich  as  bear  the  largeft 
Fruit,  coverM  with  a  thick,  hard 
Rind  or  Bark. 

;72.  PqMiFEROUS  Trees. 

p 0 MIFE ROUS  Trees,  are 
••■  fuch  as  bear  their  Flowers 
at  the  Top  of  their  Fruit,  and 
have  their  Fruit  Ihap'd  like  an 
A^le. 

73-  Poplar  Tree. 

Various  Kinds,']  'T*  H  E  Poplar- 

■■"  Trees,  Mr. 
Mortimer  (ays,  are  much  of  a 
Kind  with  the  Afpen  and  Abel- 
Trees  :  And  there  are  accounted 
three  forts  of  them  ;  the  white 
>  Poplar^  which  is  moft  cfbmmon 
With  us  ia  £jsf^/a»J;  thQ  IVater- 
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Poplar,  the  Leaf  of  which  is  0^ 
^  pale  green  Colom,  Ihap'd  fome- 
thing  like  the  other,  but  not  fo 
white  underneath  ;  and  the  black 
Poplar. 

Mr.  Cook  fpeaks  of  four  Sorts 
of  Poplar-Treis^  the  beft  of  which 
is  the  large  white  Poplar^  that  has 
a  large  Leaf,  white  on  the  under 
Side,  and  which  is  call'd  by  the 
Dxtch  the  Abele-Tree. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  pretty 
much  like  the  firft,  both  in  Shoot 
and  Leaf ;  it  grovf  s  pretty  plen- 
tifully in  fome  Places  in  En^ 
gland,  and  is  ufually  callM  the 
white  Poplar, 

The  third  Sort  is  that  which 
has  fhorter  Leaves  arid  Shoots^ 
and  not  fo  white.  This  is  com- 
monly caird  ^^Afpen^  or  Afp- 
Tree. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  require  the 
fame  Ordering. 

He  has  not  indeed  rais*d  any 
of  them  from  Seed ;  but  he  is  of 
Opinion,  that  they  contain  a  Seed 
in  that  downy  Subftance  which 
they  fhed  in  the  Spring.  ' 

IVay  of  Propagation.  ]  Some 
fay  they  will  grow  of  Chips  ; 
but  that,  Mr.  Cook  fays,  is  falfe ; 
and  that  they  will  but  rarely 
grovv  of  Cuttings. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  They  may 
be  rais'd  by  Layers  or  Stukers 
taken  Ifrom  the  Roots,  which 
will  grow  on  any  fort  of  Land  ; 
but  thrive  beft  on  a  rich  Soil, 
efpecially  the  If^ater^Poplar,  that 
is  cultivated  like  the  Afpen  and 
Abel-Trees  ;•  which  fee. 

They  naturally  encreafe  very 
much  from  the  Roots  ;  but  they 
may  be  hdip'd,  ^  \w  \5ev^  tsx>C\c\!^ 
following,  xYvaX,  Ut^x%  qS.  ^^\^vci% 
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young,  they  have  not  this  burry  I  Year,  to  mellow  the  Grouni!  ; 
Knot  which  is  fo  apt  lo  talte  I  and  the  next  Year  to  fet  it  with 
Root.     If  they  be  larger  than  an  I  Poplar 


Inch  Diameter,  then  the  Top  of 
the  Cutting  will  be  the  longer 
covering  over ;  and  will  be  in 
Danger  of  being  decay'd,  by  the 
Wet  lying  fo  long  on  the  Head 
of  the  Cutting. 

In  Order  to  fet  thofe  from 
fix  to  eight  or  nine  Foot  long, 
that  are  defign'd  for  Pollards  : 
The  lower  and  upper  Ends  mufl 
be  kept  free  from  Cracks,  and 
cut  doping  off :  Thefc  may  be 
about  two  or  three  Inches  Dia- 
meter. It  is  bell  to  make  the 
Hole  with  an  Iron-Crow,  and 
big  enough,  that  when  the  Trun- 
cheons are  thruft  down,  the  Bark 
may  not  be  flipp'd  up,  and  fo 
parted  from  the  Wood  ;  or  you 
may  ufe  an  Auger  to  make  the 
Holes,  made  much  like  thofe 
us'd  for  boring  Pumps  ;  and 
make  the  Holes  a  little  larger 
than  the  Truncheons  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  Bark  from  Hipping. 
you  may  bind  it  about  the  lower 
End  with  a  Bit  of  Wire.  Thefe 
may  be  fet  ^xjut  a  Foot  and  half 
deep,  and  if  large,  deeper.  When 
they  are  fet  into  the  Ground, 
clofc  the  Earth  well  ;^ut  them, 
ramming  it  clofe. 

The  bell  Time  for  this  Opera- 
lion,  he  accounts  the  Beginning 
of  IVinter,  except  it  be  a  very 
wet  Ground  ;  and  then  February 
may  be  the  beft  Time. 

If  the  Ground  be  very  wet 
and  barren,  he  advifcs   to  make 

t Drains  rwo  Spade  deep,  and  three 
^oot  wide,  and  to  call  the  Earth 
K  every  two  Yards  Diflance ; 
teJ  to  fow  ic  with  Oas  the  JirU 


The  fame  Dircflions  may 
ferve  for  the  /llder,  IVUioWy  W^J 
thy.  Sallows,  yc.  and  in  four  or 
five  Years  Time  you  may  have 
a  good  Fall  of  Wood  ;  and  fo 
on  every  fifth  or  fixth  Year, 
many  Years  after. 


74.   Poppies. 
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pOPP  lES  are  of  divers  Co- 
■■-  lonrs  ;  as,  the  rei,  purple^ 
'hiie,  and  Come  Jh-ip'd,  and  very 
}ui/le  ;  the  double  ones  being  tte 
only  ones  ufually  cultivated  in  a 
Garden  :  There  is  alfo  the  fine 
goldeH-coloMfd  one  that  flowers 
in  May,  which  is  mofl  efteem'd. 
They  yield  great  Quantities  of 
Seed,  which  muft  be  fav'd  and 
fow'd  in  March  ;  but  Monl^ 
Liger  &ys,  cither  in  March,  Sep^ 
iembcT  or  OSober,  If  the  Seed 
be  not  gather'd,  they  will  fow 
thcmfelves,  and  come  up  widt« 
out  any  Culture.  ^H 

75.    POR  R  ACEOUS.^^! 

-QORR/ICEOUS  is  (aid  of 
■'■  fuch  Plants  as  refemble  > 
Leek,  in  Colour  or  Scent.     ^^| 


^6.    P  o  B.  T  I  c  o.  '  '^^H 

A  Portico,  in  a  Garden,  is  com- 
■"  monly  the  Entrance  into  a 
Summer-houfe,  Salon,  or  Ar- 
bour of  Lattice-work.,  aud  is  u^ 
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Cornice  and  Frontifpiece,  fup- 
ported  by  Pilafters  or  Peers  ;  or 
elfe  it  is  a  long  Decoration  of 
AwhiteSure,  plac-d  againft  a 
Wall,  or  at  the  Entrance  of  a 
Wood,  where  the  Advances  and 
Returns  are  but  inconfiderable. 
"  A  Portico,  or  Arbour  of  Lat- 
tice-work, fhould  have  a  hand- 
fome  Frontifpiece  at  the  Top ; 
that  Part  being  the  moft  ren^ark- 

able. 

<      > 

77.  Potatoes. 


PO  TA^O  E  Sy  Mr.  Mortimer 
fays,  will  grow  indiffe- 
rently in  any  Ground,  provided 
it  be  well  dung'd  ;  but  that  a 
good,  fat,  rich  Mould  is  befl  for 
them. 

Mr.  Bradley  (ays,  they  love 
rather  a  fandy  than  a  ftrong  Soil, 
tho'  he  has  feen  them  do  well  in 
both ;  but  has  obferv'd,  that  the 
Roots  knot  much  better,  and  are 
fweeter  tafted  in  Sand. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  They  are 
cafily  increased  to  a  good  Advan- 
tage, by  cutting  the  Roots  into 
feveral  Pieces^  and  each  Piece 
will  grow  as  well  as  the  whole 
Root ;  and  may  alfo  be  propaga- 
ted by  Seed, 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  That  where 
the  Potatoes  have  likM  the 
Ground,  he  has  feen  above  thirty 
Knots  or  Potatoes  hanging  on 
the  String  or  Fibres  of  one 
Plant. 

Way  of  Multiplying.  ]     The 
common  Way  of  Multiplying 
tiiem,  is,  by  Cmn$  the  fmaller 
'^oots    or    Knots  of  them  for\  ttvei^  ^o\\V4  Vi^  ^t  Icaft  four  In- 
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March  arc  to  be  (et  in  the 
Ground  five  or  fix  Inches  deep, 
and  fix  or  eight  Inches  apart. 
That  about  Michaelmafs  they  are 
ripe  ;  and  when  the  Haulm  be- 
gins to  decay,  may  be  taken  up ; 
which  may  be  done  with  a 
Fork  as  there  is  Occafion  for 
them. 

fl 

78.    0/  P  o  T  T I N  6,  or  Setting 
Plants,  Flowers,  ^c.  in  Pots. 

A/TONS.  I/g-^r  direSs,  That 
*^^  Pots  for  Flowers  be  three 
Inches  narrower  at  the  Bottpni 
than  at  t(ie  Top,  that  the  Flow- 
ers may  be  remov'd  out  of  them 
the  more  eafily  ;  and  to  put  Gra- 
vel at  the  Bottom  of  them,  that 
the  Water  may  have  the  readier 
Paflage  through,  and  then  fill  the 
Pots  to  a  convenient  Fulnefs 
with  fifted  Mould.  He  rather 
approves  of  Gravel  than  Earthy 
becaufe  the  Emmets  may  get  in- 
to it  at  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Pots,  and  gnaw  the  Root^ 
of  the  Plants.' 

The  Pots  fhould  be  filPd  with 
an  Earth,  altho^  light,  yet  fuch 
as  is  impregnated  with  abundance 
of  Salts. 

As  for  bulbed  Roots,  the  Bed 
in  which  the  Bulb  is  to  repofe^ 
fhould  rife  to  within  four  Inches 
of  the  Top  of  the  Pot  ;  and 
it  may  fometimes  be  more,  and 
fometimes  lefs,  according  to  the 
Size  of  the  Plant. 

If  the  Pots  in  which  bulbous 
Roots  be  planted,are  large  enough 
foi:  more  than  one  at  a  Time, 
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A  toniCca  Crop,  which  in\c\v^s  B\ft.mc^  \i^vw.^xv    ^^ 
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two,  that  they  may  have  Room 
and  Nourifhment  fufficient  to 
arrive  at  a  due  Growth. 

As  for  other  Roots,  the  Earth 
that  covers  them  ought  to  rife  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Pot,  and  de- 
ftend  (helving  to  the  Brims  }  be- 
caufe  it  is  apt  to  fink  either  by 
its  own  Weight,  or  by  being 
watered,  £sfr. 

Two  Plants  of  differing  Kinds 

(hould  not  be   planted  in    one 

Pot    ;    becaufe    that    caufes   a 

Confufion    dilagreeable  to    the 

•  Eye. 

When  Plants  are  potted,  they 
ihould  not  immediately  be  ex- 
posed to  a  too  great  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  etpecially  if  the  Heats  of 
Autumn  are  not  very  temperate  ; 
but  they  ought  to  be  kept  cool, 
till  they  begin  to  fliQot. 

Sometimes  frequent  Rains  do 
too  much  moiften  Plants  in  Pots ; 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  Pots  are  to  be 
laid  along  Side-ways,  that  the 
Water  may  drain  out,  turning 
the-  Bottoms  to  that  Quarter  that 
the  Wind  is  in. 

When  Plants  have  flied  their 
Flowers,  perhaps  there  may  be 
Danger  in  letting  them  ftand  too 
long  in  the  Sun,  left  being  too 
much  heated  by  it,  they  might 
be  injured  as  to  their  future  Pro- 
dudions.  To  prevent  this,  you 
may  remove  your  old  Pots  to 
fuch  Places  where  the  Influence 
of  the  Sun  will  not  be  too  ftrong 
for  them. 

75>.   Powdered- 

'Do  fTDERE  D     fignifies 
*     the  Blue  upon  Plums,  ^c. 
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80.  London  Pride. 


'T*  H I  S  Plant  makes  a  pretty 
Show  in  Borders,  and  is  ia- 
creafed  by  parting  its  Roots. 

81.  Primordian. 

TiRIMORDIAN,  PxU 
■■■  mitive,  Original,  alfo  the 
firft  ripe* 

82.   Primr6ses. 

T*HE  Primrofe  is  an  early 
•*"  fpringing  Flower  of  which 
there  are  great  Varietys,  Mr* 
Mortimer  enumerates  the  red, 
the  fear let^  the  double  red,  the 
red  Hofe  in  Hofe,  the  double 
pale,  the  Jtngle  green,  the  yellow^ 
the  Jingle  yellow.  They  may  ei- 
ther be  multiplied  by  Seed  fown 
in  a  Bed  of  good  Earth  in  Sep- 
tember, which  will  come  up  iiv 
the  Spring,  or  by  parting  their 
Roots* 

Monf.  Liger  fays,  thefe  Plants' 
require  a  good  Kitchen  Gar- 
den  Earth,  and  are  to  be  planted  in 
2L  warm  Expofition,  and  a  Spaa 
diftance  one  from  another. 

33.  T*he  Primrose-Tree. 

'pHIS  Plant  is  fo  called  by 
"*-  the  Gardeners,  from  the 
Likenefs  the  Bloffoms  of  it  have 
to  the  common  Primrofe  in  Co- 
lour,  Shaige  ^i^di  %vcvsX^»     ^^^• 
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^ .  It  IS  beneficial  to  the  Fruit ; 
for  the  Sap  not  being  wafted  by 
nourilhing  ufelefs  Branches,  the 
Fruit  has  the  more  Afliflance  ; 
and  of  Confequence ,  grows 
more  large  and  beautiful. 

The  Time  of  pruning  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Opinion  of  fome, 
when  the  Leaves  are  fallen  ;  but 
Monf.  Gentil  praftifes  the  /r«- 
mng  of  thefe  Trees  that  are 
luxuriant  and  vigorous  in  March^ 
butfiich  as  do  not  (hoot  over  vi- 
goroufly  in  January^  before  the 
Sap  is  in  Motion  ;  which  there- 
fore ought  to  be  preferv'd  in- 
tire  for  them,  becaufe  they  want 
the  Whole  of  it :  But  fuch 
Trees  as  do  flioot  ftrongly  and 
Vigouroufly,  are  to  be  pruned  in 
their  Sap,  which  begins  to  be 
in  Motion  in  March^  in  order 
to  difcharge  Part  of  the  Sap,  and 
fortify  the  Bearers. 

Mr.  Carpenter  fays,  that  we 
have  learned  by  Experience,  that 
fome  Trees  require  another  pru- 
mng  between  the  Winter  and 
Summer  pruning  ;  the  Summer 
^i^iM«g^  beginning  about  the  Mid- 
dle of  May^  and  lafting  fome 
Days  in  June.  This  middle J?r«- 
Mtng  is  to  be  perform'd  in  A- 
pru,  and  the  Beginning  of  May, 
The  Occafion  of  this  pruning  is 
that'feveral  Trees  are  blighted 
bjr  virulent  Blafts,  which  fcorch 
and  flirivel  up  their  tender  Leaves, 
and  alfo  kills  fome  of  their  young 
Shoots,  even  down  to  the  old 
Wood.  To  recover  this  Damage, 
Ais  pruning  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows. 

General  DireSiions  for  pru^ 
mng.  ]  I.  All  the  damnified 
i^yes  sure  to  be ^rr/^fd  oS\  and 
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the  young  Shoots  only  are'toi 
be  Ihortened,  though  the  Blights 
have  not  touched  them. 

2.  All  the  tainted  Part  of 
thofe  Shoots  that  are  blighted, 
are  to  be  prun^'d  oflT,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Tree  is  to  be  Ihor- 
tened to  fuch  a  Proportion,  as  it 
may  rcafonably  bethought  the 
Root  will  require  to  make  thcr 
Tree  put  forth  vigorous  Shoots 
again. 

3.  When  thi$  is  xlone,  the 
Earth  is  to  be  opened  in  a  Semi- 
circle, about  the  Root  of  a  Wall 
Tree,  and  in  a  Circle  about  the 
Root  of  a  Dwarf  Tree  ;  then 
a  little  fhort  Mulfli  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Root,  and  if  the  Sea- 
fon  be  dry,  it  is  to  be  watered 
once  or  twice  in  a  Week ; 
and  the  Branches  are  to  be 
fprinkled,  either  with  a  Hand 
Engine,  or  a  fine  Rofe  of  a  wa- 
tering Pot. 

Monf.  Gentil  lays  down  five 
Rules  to  be  learnt  by  thofe  that 
would  underftMid  how  to  prun^ 
Trees  :  For  this  turn  to  the  Ar- 
ticle Branches. 

As  for  pruning  of  new  plant-' 
ed  Trees,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing Direfiions. 

I .  That  when  a  Tree  has  gi- 
ven no  more  than  one  Shoot, 
and  that  arifes  from  the  Ex- 
tremity of  the  Stem,  to  take  it 
ofF,  and  then  the  Tree  wilt 
flioot  out  feveral  good  Branches 
the  next    Year. 

a.  Ifa  Tree  has  produced  tyro 
Branches  on  the  fame  fide,  then 
the  uppermoft  muft  be  cut  to 
two  or  three  Eyes,  and  the  othetf 

I  muft  be  cut  to  t>w^T\C\0««xv^^<2!l 
a  Crown  Yw^.^  iwv4  \5^\s  "^"^^ 
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produce  two  Fruit  Branches :  But 
if  the  lowermoft  be  larger  than 
the  uppermoft  then  the  lowermoft 
muft  be  cut  off,  and  the  fe- 
cond  kept  and  fliortened  to  three 
or  four  Eyes,  and  the^  Stem  cut 
down  to  it. 

3.  If  the  Tree  has  produced 
fcveral  Branches,  fbme  of  which 
are  ill  fituated,  then  the  upper- 
moft are  to  be  chofen  for  the 
Figure  of  the  Tree,  and  flior- 
tened to  three  Eyes,  and  muft 
be  fo  difpos'd  as  will  conduce 
to  the  Roundnefs  of  the  Tree, 
and  then  the  Eyes  are  to  be 
placM  on  the  outfide,  and  not 
within,  unlefs  it  be  a  Buree 
Pear-Trecy  which  if  the  Eyes 
were  on  the  outfide,  the  Branches 
would,  grow  too  ftraggling. 

As  for  thofe  Branches  that 
are  irregularly  fituated,  they  are 
to  be  pruiid  to  the  Thicknefs 
of  a  Crown  Piece,  or  elfe  cut 
Hoping,  and  the  irregular  Bran- 
ches cut  oft' 

If  the  Trees  that  have  been 
thus/?r«»Vfliould  produce  hand- 
fome  Branches  the  next  Year, 
the  lame  Method  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  in  pruning  them,  having  a 
conftant  regard  to  the  Beauty  of 
the  Tree,  cutting  off  the  ftrag- 
gling Branches,  and  preferving 
fuch  as  are  for  Fruit,  ^c. 

Trees  which  have  been  plant- 
ed four  Years,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  produced  good  Fruit,  and 
good'  Wood  Branches ,  after 
they  have  had  the  third  pruning ; 
then  the  Vigour  of  the  Tree  is 
to  be  confulted  in  retrenching 
the  Branches  more  or  lefs,  /.  e 
fromfoar  to  mm  Inches,  taking 
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care  to  leave  the  higheft  Eye  of 
every  Branch  on  the  outfide,  td 
form  the  Round  the  better. 

A  Quince-Stock  muft  be  fru-^ 
ned  fliorter  than  a  FreeStocky  be- 
caufe  a  Quince-Stock  flioots  out 
more  Fruit  Branches  than  Wood 
Branches  ;  and  therefbre  the  for-^ 
mer  are  pruned  fliorter,  that  we 
may  have  good  Wood  Bran- 
ches, and  the  other  longer,  that 
we  may  have  good  Bearers. 

Short  prun^ing  confifts  in  cut-*- 
ing  the  Wood  Branch  which 
forms  the  Tree  down  to  two 
or  three  Eyes.  This  is  com- 
monly done  to  weak  Trees  ; 
for  on  fuch  no  Fruit  is  fo  be 
expefted  but  from  the  larger 
Branches  ;  therefore  all  fuch  as 
are  uncapable  of  bearing  Fruity 
are  to  be  retrenched  to  ftrengthen 
them  the  better. 

A  long  pruning  confifts  in 
leaving  ten  or  twelve  Inches 
of  the  Wood  Branch,  which 
flioots  out  from  the  laft  Years 
pruning ;  this  is  done  to  pre* 
vent  the  Tree  from  running  out 
into  too  much  Wood,  and  to 
make  it  flioot  out  more  in 
Fruit. 

If  a  young  and  vigorous 
Tree  does  not  bear  Fruit,  it 
ought  to  have  a  long  pruning^ 
Which  is  between  ten  and  twelve 
Inches.  This  is  to  be  done  in 
March ;  the  falfe  Wood  and  un- 
neceflfary  Branches  ought  to  be 
continued  till  the  next  Year,"  and 
they  will  fuck  up.  a  great  deal 
of  Sap,  and  fo  moderate  it 
that  the  reft  will  produce  Fruk 
Branches. 
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•  IF  Ac  Weight  of  the  Fruit 
bend  any  Boughs  of  the  Trees 
downwards,  feme  of  the  fuper- 
iiious  Sprigs  are  tQ  be  cut  off 
the  next  Spring.  The  Trees 
ought  not  to  be  luffered  to  grow 
high,  becaufe  if  fo,  they  will  at- 
trad  too  much  of  the  Sap  from 
tfie  Fruit ;  therefore  they  fliould 
becaufed  to  fpread  as  much  as 
may   be. 

As  for  GoofeherrieSy  Currants 
and  VineSy  they  for  the  moft  part 
bear  Fruit  on  the  Branches  which 
they  have  put  forth  the  fame 
Year }  fo  that  in  fruning  a  good 
deal  of  the  Shoots  of  the  fore- 
going Year  ,  there  will  be  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Sap  to  put 
forth  frefli  ones  the  Year  follow- 
ing, if  there  be  but  Plenty  e- 
nough  of  Bads  left  for  them  to 
put  forth  at. 

But  then  this  Caution  muft  be 
oblerved,  that  thofe  that  grow 
luxurious  in  Wood  ar«  ilot  apt 
to  bear,  and  the  more  is  cut 
off  the  more  they  will  rim  to 
Wood. 

As  for  Stone  Frust^Trees^  it 
IS  general  with  them  to  bear  on 
the  Branches  of  the  Year  forego- 
ing ;  therefore  when  you  prune 
them  you  muft  leave  a  fufficient 
Number  of  fuch  Branches. 

There  ought  not ,  to  be  more 
Wounds  made  in  Trees  than 
can  poffibly  be  avoided,  thctefore 
a  deformed  Branch  (hould  rather 
be  extended,  than  haggled  in  fe* 
-veral  Places.  The  Boughs  of 
unthrifty  Trees  ought  to  be  cut 
Ihorter,  and  fewer  (hould  be 
left  on  them  than  on  thriving 
ones; 
,   A^i  grors  Shoots  are  to  be 

Vol.  Ih 
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cut  offoFlFall'Fruitj  which  Will 
not  without  much  bending  yield 
to  the  Wall,  though  they  look 
never  fo  well  to  the  Eye  ;  for  if 
they  happen  to  be  wreathed  or 
bruiled  in  the  bending  or  turn* 
ing,  although  it  fhould  grow  and 
fecm  to  thrive  for  the  prefent 
yet  in  time  it  will  decay^  and 
fpurt  'OUt  the  Sap  or  Gum  , 
which  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Dc* 
cay  of  many  good  Trees. 

If  you  prune  Trees  or  Vines 
you  muft  leave  fome  new  Bran-- 
ches  every  Year,  and  if  there  be 
too  many,  you  muft  take  away 
fome  of  the  old.  This  will 
very  much  help  the  Tree  and 
increafe  the  Fruit. 

When  a  f^lne  is  cut  there 
muft  be  two  Knots  left  at  the 
next  Interval  ;  for  the  two  Buds 
commonly  yield  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes^  and  this,  not  being  duly 
taken  care  of,  is  often  the  Caufe 
of  the  Unfruitfulnefs  ofFtnes. 

When  a  Tree,  which  has  been 
planted,  has  produc'd  two  fine 
well  difpofed  Branches,  and  al- 
fo  fome  weak  ones  among  them 
they  are  all  to  be  fhortened  equal- 
ly, to  the  Length  of  between 
five  and  fix  Inches  :  But  if  thofe 
two  Branches  be  irregularly  po- 
fited,  as  both  on  one  Side,  or 
one  lower  than  the  other,  then 
you  are  to  preferve  but  one  of 
them  to  begin  the  Formation  of 
a  fine  Figure. 

If  it  happens  that  a  Tree  does 
the  firft  Year  produce  five,  fix 
or  feven  Branches,  then  it  will 
be  enough  to  preleno  three  or 
four  of  the  beft,  and  take  all  the 
reft  quite  aw?L^  • 
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A  Molritode  of  Branches  the 
firft  Year  is  not  alwiys  a  Sign 
of  Vigour,  for  they  fiimetimcs 
prove  weak,  and  (ram  thence 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there 
16  an  Infirmity  in  the  Roots. 
Tho'  generally  in  fnnfiMg  a  Tree 
which  is  vigorous,  cannot  have 
too  many  Branches,  if  they  are 
well  ordered,  and  a  weak  Tree 
cannot  well  have  too  few. 

It  is  necefl&ry  for  the  Pre- 
firrvation  of  Trees,  that  the  Sap 
of  all  Trees  be  kept  within  due 
Bounds,  and  you  mud  make  an 
Allowance  to  ftronger  Tcees  as 
Well  as  to  weak  ones;  and  for 
this  ReaCbn,  you  mud  leave  all 
ftrong  and  vigorous  Branches  of 
a  greater  Length  than  feeUe  ones  ; 
and  you  mud  prume  the  Bran- 
ches of  a  fickly  Tree  fliortcr 
than  thofe  of  a  healthful  one. 

It  is  the  bcfl  Way  to  fmne 
thofe  Trees  thas  are  weak  ear- 
ly, that  the  Sap  may  not  wafte 
it  felf  on  thofe  Parts  that  ought 
to  be  retrcnchM :  Thofe  Fruit 
Buds,  which  are  neareft  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  arc  commonly 
thicker,  and  better  fed  than  Or 
thers. 

When  you  priMc  Wall  Fruit 
Trees  you  muft  cut  off  all  thofe 
Branches  which  fhoot  direSly 
forward  to  the  Branches  from 
which  they.fpring;  and  in  or- 
der to  prelerve  the  Trees  in  their 
Beauty  and  full  Health,  you  muft 
take  the  utmoll  Care  to  keep 
tiiem  from  being  crowded  with 
Wood ;  and  fometimes  there 
will  be  a  Neceflity  for  taking  a- 
wny  even  bearing  Branches  ;  for 
A  is  not  pofSblCf  that  toogteaiV 
Number  of  Branches  Ihould^ 
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be  fopplyM  with  Juke,  which  if 
they  are  not,  cidier  the  Bloflbms 
will  drop  ott\  or  the  Fruit  will 
not  r^ien,  bat  wither  on  the 


For  the  Sake  of  Regularity, 
VOQ  muft  leave  a  convenient 
Ditfcmce  between  one  Branch 
and  anothcc ;  this  Role  is  con- 
ftantly  to  be  obfoved  in  all 
Manner  cifntMsngs, 

And  alfo  for  theSakeof  Light 
yon  muft  not  let  one  Branch 
crdls  another,  except  it  be  to 
fill  up  a  Space  in  .  die  Wail, 
which  will  be  moce  imiightly  ; 
though  you  may  fometimes  &£* 
fer  a  (lender  Branch  to  fteal  be* 
hind  the  main  Body  of  the  Ttee 
or  ibmeof  the  latger  Beancbes; 
and  it  will  be  no  Offeoce  to  the 
Eye ;  and  at  die  End  of  the  Tear 
it  wUl  gratify  die  Tafte. 

The  more  you  carry  the 
Branches  of  a  Tree  horizontal* 
ly,  the  more  apt  and  better  will 
the  Tree  be  dUix>sM  to  bear 
Fruit. 

And  by  how  much  more  per- 
pendicularly the  Branches  of  a 
Tree  are  led,  the  more  inclined 
the  Tree  will  be  to  increafe  in 
Wood. 

When  finall  weak  Brandies 
fhoot  from  fuch  as  themfelves, 
and  the  third  Shoot  is  ftrong, 
you  muft  always  deal  widi  them 
as  widi  falfe  Wood  ;  and  fome- 
times it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
Matter  to  ftrengthen  weak  Btan* 
ches  without  cutting  away  o- 
thers  that  are  fuperior  to  them, 
even  the  upper  Part  of  thoih  they 
flioot  from. 

TViQ&    Shoots  that  are  pot 
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forth  in  Auiawn,  are  always  bad 
and  muli  be  taken  off*. 

When  an  old  Tree  (hoots 
ftrongcr  Branches  towards  the 
Bottom,  than  it  docs  toward  the 
Top,  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  in 
an  ill  State  of  Health.  In  fuch 
Cafe  it  will  be  necelBry  to  cut 
it  off,  and  foriTi  a  new  Figure 
from  the  lower  Branches  ;  but 
it"  the  Top  be  vigorous  then 
^^ou  mnft  cut  off  the  lower  ones, 
eicept  they  be  well  plac'd  to  re- 
main for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Tree. 

In  order  toprelerve  oldTrees, 
Wlien  they  are  very  weak,  you 
mufl  in  a  Manner  totally  disbur' 
then  diem,  and  leave  but  very  few 
Branches  for  Wood,  and  thofe 
ycu  do  leave,  you  muft  ftorten 
to  live  or  ill  Inches,  always  tak' 
(ng  care,  that  thofe  that  ate  left 
fae  not  overrautJh  wafted.  See 
the  Article  BUfamf. 

Mr.  Laurence  advifes  in  the 
Month  of  May,  to  Ihorten  over 
luxuriant  Branches  in  all  Fruit- 
Trees,  except  Vines,  to  two  In- 
ches of  the  Place  from  whence 
Ihey  flioot,  becaufe  the  tVifiler- 
prxniag  inftead  of  leiTening  the 
Vigour  of  a  Tree,  gives  Vi- 
gour to  it,  and  makes  itftioot  the 
bolder.  But  the  performing  llus 
Operation  in  this  Month,  when 
Nature  is  in  her  fall  Cireer, 
will  give  fuch  a  Damp  and  Check 
TO  its  Courfe,  that  you  may  or-- 
dinarily  expcd  two  or  three 
Branches  of  bearing  Wood  from 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  vigorous 
Shoot. 

This  Operation,  this  Month, 
ofihortening  all  luxuriant  Bran- 
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thofe  Branches  which  arc  in- 
tended to  be  left  to  fill  a  void 
Space  ;  but  vigorous  Shoots, 
which  are  made  from  the  Place 
of  Inoculation  in  the  Nurftty, 
as  well  as  thofe  made  from  new 
planted  Trees,  efpecially  /ijtri' 
f  of^  aiii^Peafh  Tfees,V/Wich  are  apt 
to  be  in  the  greatell  Danger  firom 
too  much  Vigour. 

Mr.  Alertir/iL-r  k]]s  us  that  )C 
conduces  veiy  much  to  the 
Growth  of  Trees  to  prune  them 
well  from  their  uuneccilary  an4 
injurious  Branches,  and  alfo  to 
make  them  fruitful. 

The  beft  Time  to  truntTtecs 
he  accounts  to  be  m  the  Dc- 
creafe  of  the  Moon,  aai  in 
fik    Weather. 

A  Graft,  though  it  (hoots 
lever  fo  ftrong,  mull  be  f  run- 
■d  the  firft  Yt.-ar, 

A  Peach,  the  more  it  runs 
o  Wood,  and  the  (Ironger 
Shoots  it  makes,  will  bear  tiie 
better. 

U^al/  Tree!  are  to  be  pruned 
both  IVtHter  and  Summer.  The 
U^'inter  pruning  is  to  be  perform- 
ed as  foon  as  the  Leave?  are 
oiF  the  Trees  ;  then  you  mull 
and  cut  away  the  Refidua 
of  the  Branches,  and  place  thofe 
in  order  that  are  fit  to  be  left- 
This  Work  you  may  continue 
to  perform  during  the  whola 
If^inler  Seafov,  except  in  the 
great  Frolts  :  But  though  th« 
beft  Time  is  February  and  March, 
this  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  moft  vigorous  and  lusuri* 
ant  Branches  \x  pruned  loft  ;  and 
the  Boughs  muft  be  cut  clofe 
to  the  Bodv,  atidwa.^^"  •a'iwK^ 


ehe^    does   aot   oa]f    relpe£t  Length  ftom  t\\e  Ti«  •,\«saisv'i* 
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if  they  are,  they    will  become  |  cocks^  Peaches,  Plums j^  and  Cher'-' 
hollow,  and  will  be  of  no  other 
ufe  but  to  convey  Water  to  the 
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Tree,  and   to  rot  it. 

You  muft  not  fufFer  the  Lop 
to  grow  large  upon  the  Trees, 
for  It  will  make  the  Scars  the 
larger,  and  hinder  the  Tree 
from  thriving,  or  caufe  it  to 
die  the  fooner,  where  you  cut 
them  quite   off. 

Peaches  and  NeSiarines  are 
not  to  be  cut  'till  they  begin  to 
bud  ;  and  then  you  muft  take 
care  to  cut  away  fuperfluous 
Branches,  or  fuch  as  crofs  one 
ianother,  or  which  grow  too 
thick ;  are  broken ,  •  or  bruifed , 
or  decayed,  or  offeiid  any  other 
Tree  or  Place. 

All  the  Augufi  Shoots,  where- 
cver  .they  are  found  muft  be  cut 
arway,  unlefs  the  Place  be  nak- 
ed, and  you  think  the  next  old 
Branch  will  not  be  fufficJent  to 
cover  it,  and  the  Branches  that 
fliade  the  Fruit  too  much. 

The  Summer  pruning  is  to  be 
performed  about  ^une  and  Ju- 
iy. '  In  doing  this  you  muft  take 
^off  the  fupetfluous  -Sprigs  and 
Shd6t5  of  the  fame  Years 
Growth,  from  l^ihes,  Africocks 
2.nd  Peaches,  and  other  Trees 
which  put  forth  large  Shoots, 
Which  hinder  the  Fruits  com- 
ing to  its  due  Maturity,  and  at- 
trad  much  of  the  Sap  of  the  Tree 
to  themfelves,  and  by  that  Means 
rob  the  other. 

-  In />r«»/»^  Trees,  and  efpecially 
U^hU  Trees,  you  muft  obferve  to 
liEfttve  the  finall  Twigs,  which  are 
fliort  and  knotted,  and  that  blofr 
i&merf  the  Year  foregoing  \  for  VTieies.^  ate  to  be  rubbed  off.  , 
^  IS  obforvablCy   that  moft  ilpri-\    1£  '^oxx.  NswiJA.  \«s^T^t^<s  he 


^c,  grow. on  Sprigs  ufi>- 
ally  of  two  Years  Growth  ; 
thefe  therefore  muft.  not  be  cut 
off,'  but  are  to  be  carefully 
nourifhed,  which  i$  commonly 
done  to  beautify  the  Tree. 

As  to  Apples  and  Pears  alfo 
that  bear  their  Fruit  on  Ranches, 
which  are  of  two  Years  Growth, 
it  is  necejQ&ry  to  be  -  frequent- 
ly taking  off  fome  of  the  old 
Wood  of  thofe  Fruit  Trees,  that 
there  be  a  SucceiEon  of  bearing 
Branches  :  And  if  the  Trees  are 
young,  they  muft  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fill  the  Wall  too 
thick,  becaufe  that  will  be  a  Hin- 
drance to  their  Bearing,  and  lay 
you  under  a  Neceffity  to  cut 
them  too  much  when  they  grow 
old. 

When  an  old  Tree  puts  forth 
ftronger  Branches  at  the  Bot- 
tom than  at  the  Top,  and  the 
Top  is  unthriving,  .  then  you 
muft  cut  it  oflf,  and  .bring  the 
Tree  into  Forni' from  the  lower 
Branches. 

All  thofe  Buds   that  have  but 

iingte  Leaf  produce  nothing 
but  Wood,  but  Fruit  Buds  have 
many  Leaves ;  and  the  more 
Leaves  they  have,  the  fooner  they 
will  bear,  and  the  larger  the 
Fruit   will  be^ 

Thofe  Fruit  Buds,  which  grow 
on  the  Body  of  a  Tree,  pro- 
duce feirer  Fruit  than  thofe 
that  break  out  of  the  collateral 
Twigs  and  Tops  of  the  Bran- 
ches. 

Thofe  Buds,  which  (pread  out 
either,  before  or  behind   Wall- 
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^ckly  JEuriiilhed  on  both  Sides/ 
they  muft  be  prevented  from 
fliootiflg  in  the  Middle ;  and 
take  this  for  a  Rule,  the  more  a 
Tree  is  frknei^  the  more  it  will 
ftoot. 

Pruning  Crotcket^wife    is    a 
Method  very  well  contrived  by 
Monf.  Quintineyj  and  is  done  to 
fill  iip  aV  acancy  that  disfigures 
the  head  of  a  Dwarf.    This  is 
to  be  performed  upon   a  large 
Wood  Branch,  which  we  prune 
to  three  or  four  Inches  long ; 
this   being  done,  it  will  produce 
feveral  good  Branches  juftly  fi- 
tuated  ^om  the  Ground ;   alfo 
you  muft  lay   the    reft  of  the 
Shoots  throughout  the  Tree  at 
as  equal  Diftances  as  the  Num- 
ber o£  Shoots  will  allow. 

In  the  fourth  Year,  or  fooner, 
thefe  Shoots  will  from  their 
Sides,  put  forth  fuch  Quantities 
of  bearing  Wood,  that  you  will 
have  more  than  you  can  nail  up 
at  five  Inches  Diftance,  and  fo 
will  be  obliged  to  take  fome  of 
them  oft*. 

You  muft  obferve  to  nail  up 
all  Shoots  at  five  Inches  Dif- 
tance, and  when  you  find  too 
many  of  them,  you  muft  prune 
all  over  the  Tree,  and  contrive 
for  the  fo  laying  of  them. 

Hf^all  Trees  ought,  at  their  firft 
pruning^  to  be  left  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Fan,  and  ought  continual- 
ly to  be  kept  in  the  fame  Form, 
advancing  about  nine  Inches  in 
a  Year. 

AU  thofc  Branches  which  run 
to  Wood,  too  large  for  the  reft, 
are  to  be  taken  off,  as  near  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tree  as  may  be, 
in  the  frun'mg  Scafon. 
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When  a  Wall  Tree  is  come- 
to  be  of  the  Age  of  fcven  or 
eight  Years,  you  fliould  take: 
it  down  frottn  the  Wall,  and; 
cut  out  fome  of  the  great  Wood, 
and  fo  order  the  remaining  Bran- 
ches, as  to  fill  up  the  Spaces, 
you  have  made  vacant  by  this 
pruning. 

Peaches  or  NeSarines  beingl 
thus  managed,  Mr.  Collins  fays, 
may  be  prefervM  in  their  full 
Blow,  and  vigorous  in  their. 
Shoots  for  above  thirty  Years 
together,  and  always  in  the  j&mei 
Shape,  and  much  of  the  fame; 
Size,  at  leaft  within  about  nine: 
inches ,  which  is  the  utmofl: 
Length  he  allows  for  the  Shoots 
of  one  Year,  after  a  Tree  is 
five  or  fix  Years  old. 

After  a  Tree  is  arrived  to  the- 
Age  of  ten  Years,  he  direSs, 
that  you  conftantly  obferve  nof 
to  cut  off  all  thofe.  Shoots  which 
break  out  near  the  Foot  of  the 
Tree,  ( not  in  the  Stock  )  but; 
to  nail  them  up  to  produce  new 
Wood  ;  and  this  will  afford 
an  Allowance  for  taking  out  the 
old   Wood, 

The  Ne^lea  of  this,  oftea 
caufes  Peach  and  NeBartne  Trees 
to  be  naked,  and;  alfo  dcftroys 
them.  •  ^ 

In  Winter  pruning^  fuch  SbootS; 
as  are  become  barren,  by  beatr 
ing  the  Year  before,  muft  not  b^ 
cut  off  too  near  the  Branch,  but 
muft  be  left  the  Width  of  a 
Crown  Piece,  for  this  Reafqn, 
that  at  thofe  Places  Shoots  will 
frequently  put  forth. 

Altho*  he  does  not  allow, 
that  a  Tree  fliould  ihoot  from 
its  exucm.tY^\x.%  ^w^  ^\^^^^. 
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nfaic  Inches  In  a  Year  ;  yet  If 
there  be  d  Want  of  Shoots  to 
make  tp  di&  Figure  of  th«  Trte, 
then  they  ftiay  be  left  longer ; 
but  th^e  fhonld  rarely  be  left 
on  them  aixnre  fimr  or  five 
bearing  Knots  bn  any  othd: 
Shbot, 

Tife  Summer  truidng  of  Stone 
fhfit  Trees.  ]  Mi:.  ColSns  advifes 
to  loolr  over  every  Tree  about 
th$  Middle  of  Jimej  and  to 
tike  out  all  th6  great  Shoots 
dole  to  the  Bottotn,  and  to  lay 
in  all  the  fine  Wood  ;  and  to 
pull  off,  ftom  the  Shoots,  fo  ma* 
ny  Leaves  as  will  thin  them,  and 
let  the  Light  in  to  the  Fruit. 

If  aUy  Tree  has  becothe  nak- 
ed at  the  Bottom,  on  either  Side 
by  blafHng,  then  you  fiiould  put 
in  ti  Bud  at  the  Place  where  a 
Shoot  is  wanting ;  and  altho'  the 
Wood^  ff  it  be  five  or  fix  Years 
old,  Will  not  of  its  own  Ac- 
cotd  llipply  the  Places  that  have 
beeti  tendered  iiakcd,  tho'  bud- 
dihff  will  not  take  on  the  main 
Booy  of  the  Tree,  the  Bark  be- 
ing thete  too  thick  and  too  hard, 
yet  it  will  take  very  well  on 

(ibe  Arms. 

If  Arms  be  laid  up  fafiicient- 
ly  in  the  Winter,  the  Tree  will 
make  fuch  vigorous  Shoots,  that 
it  v^rili  require  Skill  for  foitie 
Yeats  to  keep  it  full  of  bearing 
Wood. 

And  whereas  fome  are  at  this 
ficafon,  or  earlier,  fbr  cutting  off 
all  thofe  Branches,  which  grow 
beyond  the  Fruit,  Mr.  Collins  does 
not  approve  dTit,  eiccept  yrhen 
the  Tree  (hoots  Abundance  of 
g'ood  Wobd^  bfeo^ufe  he  thmks 

t^e  to  be  a  mor0  proper  Time 
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for  It^  when  great  firuitftil  Shoofs 
are  grown  five  or  fix  Inches. 

£id  if  the  Tree  be  vigor- 
ous then  they  (hould  be  taken 
off  clofe,  but  if  it  be  not  they 
ihould  be  left  about  three  Inches 
long^  and  then  the  Sap  having  fo 
powerful  a  Draught  there^  £ofe 
Shoots  will  diat  Summer  put 
forth  leVeral  others,  which  will 
be  of  Advantage, .  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  a  Tree  tiM  is  weak, 

Mr.  Bradliy  taking  notice  that 
Mr.  Millet  ufed  to  produce  fbme 
Fruits  in  good  PerfejSioa,  fome 
Months  ixfore  Nature  would 
have  done  it,  which  be  feemed 
to  attribute  to  the  Heat  he  laid 
to  th^  Backs  of  his  Frames ; 
he  did  obferve  that  btpmned  his 
Trees  out  of  the  common  Sea- 
fon  ;  and  whdreaa :  he  ufed  to 
have  his  monthly  Rrfe-Trees  in 
Bldflbm  (bOn  after  Chriftnufs^ 
which  he  pruned  Itflter  a  parti- 
cular Manner,  X  the  Account  of 
which  you  may  fee  in  the  Ar- 
ticle MoMbly  Rofis^ )  he  had  erf- 
ten  feen  in  his  own  rraftice,  that 
the  Clofe  Buds  there  fpoken  of 
would  lie  dormant  all  the  Win- 
ter, (  without  that  Sort  oSfrun- 
ing)  and  not  ftir  before  the 
Spring  advances. 

And  he  adds,  that  he  has  ob- 
ferved  in  feveral  Gardens  where 
the  Skill  of  the  Prttner  has 
not  been  very  great,  that  Fruit 
Trees,  being  cut  too  early,  of 
the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Summer 
being  topped,the  Buds  which  have 
been  left  on  have  fpfouted  on  a 
Hidden  before  their  natural  Time, 
and  have  proceeded  to  blofiS>m 
in  the  wrong  Seafon. 


But  it  is  his  Opinion,  That  it 
is  HOC  this  Pruning  alone  that,  is 
of  any  valuable  Ufe,  uulefs  the 
Bloflbming  Time  of  fuch  Trees 
be  hujnour'd  with  a  Degreq  of 
Heat,  which  is  fufficient  to  carry 
oa  the  BiolToms  to  Perfeitioa  in 
ripe  Fruit. 

And  for  as  much  ts  tlils  De- 
gree of  Heat  mull  be  produc'd 
anificially,  it  ought  to  be  inquir'd 
into,  How  it  afls  upon  the  Roots 
or  Branches  ftparately  ?  Or  whe- 
ther it  has  the  iame  In6uetice  on 
both  ?  And  upon  this  Cojifide- 
ration,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  Re- 
lation of  the  EfleS  that  extraordi- 
nary Warmth,  and  uncommon 
Pruning  may  have  upon  Planes  : 
Atid  hegives  an  Account  of  a 
Pear  -  Tree  in  'Meoffields^  that 
bloffooi'd  at  an  iinufual  Setfon, 
by  Lime  having  been  accidentally 
laid  iKar  its  Roots.  Sec  Pear- 
7'ree. 


Ptarmica  :    J 
WORT. 


Skeez- 


,  PtJDiCA    PlANTA  :     See 
(ISensible  Plant,   or  Hum- 

'plX  Px.ANT. 

91-   POLPOUS. 

-QULPOUS  fignifics  fiill  of 
^^    Pulp,  or  Subllance. 

^B^.    plpMPlOKS,    or  PUUKIMS. 

A  S  for  the  Propagation  and 
■'i  Culture  of  Pumpions ',  See 
the  Article  Chruls,  in  Letter  C. 

tBefides   which,  take  what  fol- 


Mr.  Bradley^  fpeaking  of  the 
Method  us'd  by  Mr.  IVbitmil  at 
Hoxton^  in  propagating  Melons-, 
^c.  tells  us,  That  Mr.  haw- 
reme.  Gardener  to  the  Gouutefs 
of  WefimorelaniL,  at  Twute^ham^ 
took  the  fame  Method  of  propft- 
gating  a  large  Kihd  of  Ptfrnpiajf, 
and  had  the  largeft  Fruit  of  the 
Sort  that  he  had  ever  fccn  ia 
England.  His  Method  is  to 
make  his  Hot-beds  either  of 
Grafs  cut  apd  heap'd  together, 
when  it  is  wet ;  or  Straw  of  3iiy 
Sort  wet,  efpecially  if  mis'd 
with  fomc  Sea-coal  Afhcs, 

When  the  Plants  are  rais'd, 
and  fit  to  be  planted  in  Ridges, 
he  plants  them  in  a  Border  under 
a  South  -  Wall,  witiiout  laying 
any  Dung  about  their  Roots  i 
and  as  the  Plants  grow,  he  gent- 
ly lays  them  againfi  the  Wall, 
and  tacks  them  up  to  it ;  or  elle 
trains  them  fo  as  to  run  up  Ibme 
Frame  ;  that  they  may  be  near 
to  the  Wall :  And  when  the 
Fruit  is  fet,  he  faftens  a  Tile  to 
the  Wall  with  a  Staple,  for  the 
Fruit  to  lie  ou;  he  makes  a  Hole 
in  the  Tile  that  the  Water  may 
run  out,  that  the  Fruit  may  not 
be  injured  by  too  mndi  Wet. 
The  Fruit,  being  plac'd  near  (he 
Wall,  ripens  the  better. 

Befides  this,  to  keep  all  from 
the  Weather,  the  Lights  which 
belong  to  Hot-bed  Frames,  may 
be  fet  floping  i^ainft  riie  Wall, 
The  Fruit  being  thus  manag'd, 
will,  in  all  Probability,  not  only 
ripen  much  better  th^i  thofe  that 
arc  manag'd  aftoj  the  common 
Way,  but  alio  have  a  better  Fla- 
vour, efpecially  in  a  cold,  wet 
Seafou. 
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ft^.     The    Purple  -  FtowER- 
"•isTvt  :  See  Amaramthus. 

94.     PuRSLAIN. 

PURSLAIN    Is    a      very 
cooling   Herb  :    There   are 
rwo  Sorts  of  ic ;  tlie  Golden  Pur- 

Jlain,  and  tlie  Greeit  Sort.  Thefe 
both,  fays  Mr.  Bradley,  are  to 
be  rais'd  from  Seeds  fowii  in 
jCbme  warm  Place  in  April ;  or  if 
-'icy  have  the  Help  of  GlalTcs, 
,y  be  fown  earlier. 
Meir.  Laado»  and  IVtfe,  dired 
for  the  Propagating  of  Purjlain, 
as  follows ;  It  is  multiply'd  only 
by  Seed,  whicii  is  black,  and  ex- 
traordinary imall,  and  of  a  half- 
■flat  roiindiih  Fignre,  which  grows 
in  little  Husks  or  Shells,  each 
of  which  contain  a  great  many 
Seeds. 

In  order  to  gather  it,  you  mud 
cut  off  all  the  Heads  from  the 
Stalks,  and  lay  them  to  dry  a 
little  in  the  Sun  ;  and  then  beat 
one  the  Seed,  and  fan  orskreenit. 
The  Gotdin  Purjiaiit,  is  mofl 
difficult  to  raife  ;  fo  that  in  hot 
Weather  it  is  difficult  to  make 
It  grow,  even  upon  Hot-bedi, 
and  under  Bells,  for  it  i'lrldom 
profpers  in  open  Beds  'till  afai 
the  Middle  of  May,  and  then 
too  it  muft  be  in  very  good, 
fweet,  and  loofe  Earth,  and  11 
very  fair  Weather,  And  unlefs 
the  Sealbn  be  a  little  advanc'd, 
it  will  dwindle  away  as  foon  as 
it  comes  up,  if  the  Sun  be  a  lit- 
tle hot,  as  it  commonly  is  to- 
wards the  End  of  April.  And 
for  that  Reafou,  bccaufe  wc  are 

tior  to  begin  tu  fow  ji  on  Hot- 


beds till  towards  the  Middle  of 
March  ;  therefiare  the  freeH  Par- 
flain   is  only   in   Seafon  la    the 

Beginning  of  the  Spring. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  That  it  is 
a  tender  Herb,  and  is  propagated 
with  fome  Difficulty,  by  Reafon 
of  the  Frofts  nipping  it  :  But 
that,  in  Order  to  have  it  early,  it' 
may  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed,  or 
in  April  in  any  rich  Soil,  finely 
drefs'd  ;  and  when  the  Seeds  are 
fown,  he  advifcs  to  clap  the  Bed 
over  with  the  Back  of  the  Spade, 
and  to  water  it  well.  That  a- 
boiu  the  End  o£  May,  the  Plants 
be  replanted,  and  fet  a  Foot 
Diflaiice  one  from  the  other. 
Being  thus  fown,  it  will  yield 
fair  Plants,  either  to  boil,  to 
pickle,  or  for  Seed. 

That  for  preferving  the  Seed, 
the  Stalks  muft  be  gather'd  as 
foon  as  the  Seeds  look  very  ilaeif 
and  be  laid  abroad  in  the  Sun 
on  a  Board  or  Cloth  in  the  Day- 
time, but  taken  in  at  Nights, 
'till  they  be  ripe.  Some  fay,  the 
Seed  of  three  Years  old  is  better 
than  the  new. 

9S-      PyHACANTHA,     Of    E^■ER- 

GRCEii  Thorn. 

'DOtAN  ISTS  call  this 
■'-'  Shrub  Pyracantha,  from  Py- 
ruM,    ill    Latin  a   Pear  -  Tree  , 

and  "a>i«»Sm  Gre^k  of  "Akk,  a 
Thorn,  as  much  as  to  fay,  a 
thorny  Pear-Tree.  Its  Leaves  be- 
ing like  thofe  of  a  wild  Pe«r~ 
Tree,  and  the  Tree  being  thorny. 

Defcripeioa.  ]  Mouf.  Li^er 
thus  defcribes  it  : 

It  is  a  thorny  Shrub,  (hooting 
out  VcYeia\  Ufinnhes  vUich   bear 
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Leaves  like  thofe  of  a  wild  Pear- 
Tree  ;  fome  round,  indented  on 
tlic  Edges  ;  others  oWong,  and  a 
little  pointed,  and  of  a  darkip 
green  Colour.  Along  thefe 
Dranches  grow  Flowers,  con- 
lifting  of  fevcral  Leaves  of  a  red- 
dip  yeltaw  Colour.  The  Cup 
of  this  Flower  is  leafy,  and  be- 
comes a  roundifli  Fruit  ;  ir  is 
crowned,  pulpy,  and  has  a  (ingle 
Capfula,  containing  feveral  little 
Stones,  fill'd  with  oblong  Ker- 
nels. 

This  Shrub,  Mr.  Bradley  fays, 
has  many  Excellencies  which  are 
not  found  in  other  Ever-greens 
of  the  Parterre  ;  for  bcfides  the 
Beauty  of  its  Leaves,  the  Bunches 
oftvbite  Bloffoms  which  it  pro- 
duces in  Mdy,  are  beautiful ;  and 
the  Coral-liKe  Beads,  which  hang 
upon  it  all  the/^*terinCluftcrs, 
afibrd  a  inoft  delightful  Profpeft ; 
and  befides  all  thefe,  the  Strength 
of  its  Thorn  inakes  it  one  of  the 
mod  ufeful  Plants  for  Hedges. 
It  delights  in  a  dry,  gravelly  Soil. 
The'  Monf.  Li^fr  fays,  it  takes 
with  all  Ground,  and  all  Expo- 
fures. 

IVay  ef  iHcreafiHg.  ]  This 
Plant  may  be  rais'd  either  from 
Bcrrits,  Cuttings  or  Layers :  Mr. 
Br^J/ey  dircfts,  That  the  Berries 
when  they  are  full  ripe,  ihould 
be  order'd  like  thofe  of  the  Holty, 
for  theyufually  lie  as  long  in  the 
Barth.  Therefore,  he  advifcs, 
to  give  them  to  Fowls  to  cat 
betbrc  they  arc  fown,  that  by 
being  pals'd  thro'  their  Bodies, 
they  may  be  the  better  prepar'd 
10  vegetate  and  come  up  the 
llboncr. 
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He  fays,  It  has  been  obferv'd 
in  Devonfrire,  That  thofe  Sorts 
of  Fowls  that  feed  upon  theft 
Berries,  fcattcr  them  over  the 
Country,  where  they  vegetate 
exceedingly,  and  abound  very 
much  ;  But  facing  Plants  which 
have  but  a  few  Fibres  at  their 
Roots,  they  are  difficult  to  be 
tranfplanted  ;  therefore  they 
fliould  be  planted  out  into  the 
Places  in  which  they  are  dcfign'd 
to  grow,  by  that  Time  they  have 
come  up  and  flood  a  Year  ot 
two  at  mod. 

In  Multiplying  thefe  Plants  by 
Cuttings,  you  mult  fee  the  ten- 
der Sprigs  in  Pots  of  fine  Earth  ; 
water  them  frequently,  and  keep 
them  (haded  from  the  Sun  'till 
the  IVittter  following  ;  and  then 
a  warm  Expofure  will  prepare 
them  to  (hoot  ftrongly  in  the 
Spring. 

He  alfo  fays,  Thefe  Plants 
thus  rais'd,  will  be  more  eafily 
tranfplanted,  and  witii  lefi  Ha- 
zatd,  than  thofe  that  are  rais'd 
either  of  Seeds  or  Layers. 

To  raife  thefe  Plants  from 
Layers,  you  mull  lay  down  only 
fuch  Branches  as  are  tender,  and 
of  the  laR  Shoot  ;  bi;caufe  the 
more  woody  Branches  will  noi; 
ftrike  Root.  The  fame  Rule'' 
muft  be  obferv'd  in  Laying  all 
Manner  of  Ever-greens. 

Ho  lays.  That  he  has  feen  of 
thefe  Plants,  that  have  been 
train'd  into  Balls  arid  Pyramids, 
which  have  been  alnioft  covcr'd 
with  the  fcarlet  Berries.,  in  tlic 
Jllnter  -  Time,  when  Nature 
fccm'd  to  be  at  retl  in  other 
Things.     And  alfo,  tt\3t,  IC  \t  t«. 
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tightly  managM  and  kept  from 
Duf^  and  other  rich  Manure, 
[which  win  defiroyit)  it  will 
grow  to  be  a  large  Tree. 

Mr.  Mortitner  lays,  This  Tree 
is  a  quick  Grower,  Mid  dcfcrves 
a  principal  Place  among  thole 
BS'd  for  Fences,  by  Rcaibn  of 
its  very  ftrong  and  firm  prickly 
Branches,  and  Ever-greenLeaves : 
But  that  it  thrives  beft  in  Stand- 
ards ;  becauft,  by  often  clipping, 
it  is  api  to  grow  fticky.  That 
the  Berries  hang  On  the  Tree 
moft  part  of  the  Ifimer^  and  lie 
as  long  in  the  Ground  before 
they  fpring  as  the  HttM-ThorH- 
Berries. 

Mr.  Liger  fays,  It  is  ui'd  in 
Gardens,  for  forming  Paliifadoes, 
which  indeed  are  very  pretty  ; 
and  for  making  Hedges  for  fepa- 
rating  the  great  Knots  one  frcm 
the  other.  And  Mr.  Bradley  has 
fo  high  a  Value  for  it,  that  was 
he  to  make  a  Winter-GixAtn, 
the  Pyraca»tf>a  (hould  be  no 
iraaU  Contributor  to  the  Orna- 


Queen's  -  GiLtiE lower 
See  GiLLiFLOWER. 

Quicp 


Beam, 
Sorb. 


TH  I  S   Plant,  fays  Mr. 
Mortimer,    is    by    fome 
call'd    Tic    Irijh    /tp, 
Mad  IS  a  Species  of  wildAp^  tc- 


fembling  the  Ap  both  in  Bark 
and  Leaf,  except  that  the  Leaf  is 
fwnething  fmaller  and  Imger,  in 
Proportion  to  its  Bignefs,  and  is 
jagged  on  the  Edges  ;  and  that 
the  Tree  bears  red  Berries,  in- 
ftead  of  Ke^s.  Thcfc  Berriti 
are  preceeded  by  Bloffomt  of  an 
agreeable  Scent. 

He  fays.  They  delight  to  grow 

I  Hills  and  in  Woods,  and  in 
any  dry  Ground  ;  and  are  more 
common  in  the  Northerm  Parts 
of  England  than  the  Sauthern  : 
And  that  they  thrive  without 
Shelter  upon  dry,  itony  Land, 
and  upon  the  coldeft,  bleakdl 
and  moft  expos'd  Parts  of  the 
Penk-hilb  in  Oerbyjhire. 

He  fays  alfo,  They  are  beft 
rais'd  of  the  Berries,  as  Soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  which  is  in  OSo- 
bir.  They  mull  not  be  covcr'd 
with  the  Earth  above  an  Inch 
deep,  fiuc  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  come  up  ihe  nrfi 
Year,  or  like  the  Afa,  lie  in  the 
Ground 'till  the  following  Jprti^. 

In  Tranfpl anting,  they  are  K> 
be  order'd  as  the  Jjh-Trte.      ^ 

3-  Quick. 

R.  Mortimer  direfls,  Thitt  " 
when  you  plant  Quick,  you 
(hould  confider  the  Nature  of 
the  Land  you  plant  in  ;  as  whe- 
ther it  be  C/ay,  Sand,  Gravel,  i^t. 
and  what  Sort  of  Plants  wUl  fuit 
befl  with  each  Sort  of  Soil.  It 
ought  alfo  to  be  confider'd,  whw 
Sort  of  Soil  the  Plants  are  taken 
from,  whether  it  be  worfc  or 
better  than  you  defipi  to  plant 
them  in  ;  or  eife  it  will  be  diffi- 
\i;m\\.  w  taa&  (.hem to  grow  well- 
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s  for  the  Manner  of  Planting 
_.je  different  Sorts  of  ^/fi;  (ee 
the  Articles,  Fences,  Hedget 
Juniper,  Thorn,  Furz^  ^c. 

4.  Quince -Tree- 

QUINCES  are  Gid  to  have 
*%  been  brought  to  us  from  an 
Iflaiid  in  the  Jrchipelaga,  in  the 
Latitude  of  about  thirty  fevcn 
Degrees :  They  grow  well  in 
England  ;  but    ripen  late, 

f^arious  Sorts.  ]  Mr.  Mortmer 
mentioas  five  Sorts  of  (hcixces : 

1.  The  Portage!  Apph  Quince, 
which  is  a  large,  ^c/iDW  Fruit ; 
tender,  plea^nt,  and  fooa  boil'd, 
and  is  elleem'd  the  beft, 

a.  TU^  Portugal  Pear  Quince, 
which  is  much  like  the  former, 
except  in  its  Shape. 

5.  The  Bariary  Quince,  which 
is  kfler  than  the  other  ;  as  is  the 
Eitglijh  Quince,  which  is  a  very 
harfh  Fruit,  and  cover'd  with 
Down  or  Cotton. 

4.  The  Lyons  Quince,  which 
is  a  large,  yellow  Fruit. 

J.  The  Brnnfwick  Quince, 
which  is  a  large,  luhite  truit : 
Both  the  lafl  are  very  good  ;  but 
the  two  firft  Sorts  are  the  beft 
.of  all. 

Soil,  Way  of  Propagation,  Js'f.] 
Quinces  delight  in  a  inoill  Soil  ; 
may  be  rais'd  of  Slips  or  Layers, 
or  of  Cuttings ;  or  they  may  be 
Cleft-grafted  in  their  own  Kind  ; 
or  they  may  be  inoculated,  which 
Will  make  them  bear  the  fooner. 


have  a  Quinci 
i  fo  low,  that  J 


that  grows  fo  low,  that  you  can 
bring  it   to   the  Ground,   either 

by  Plalhing,  or  otherwise,  Mr. 
'Mortimer  advifes,    to  do  it    the 


Beginning   of  the  Ifmler  ;  and 

to  cover  it  with  Earth,  except 
the  two  Ends  of  the  Boughs  ; 
and  every  Twig  will  put  forth 
Roots,  which  being  rranfplanted, 
will  malie  a  Tree, 

If  Quince-Trees  are  planted  on 
dry  Ground,  they  Ihould  be 
planted  in  Odober. 

They  are  better  grafted  in  the 
Stocic  than  in  the  Barlt. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  That  for 
the  Generality  Quinces  are  top 
harlh  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe,  to 
aren  raw ;  which  makes  Jiim 
apt  ro  fuipefl,  that  fome  of  them 
Ighr  have  their  Original  feveral 
Degrees  more  South  than  Crete. 
And  that  there  is  in  Portugal,  a 
Sort  of  Quince  that  is  fit  for 
Eating  raw,  as  foon  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  Tree  ;  and,  as  he  has 
been  inform'd,  is  a  very  pleafant 
Fruit. 

And  tho'  he  has  not  heard  of 
any  Perfon  that  has  try'd  them 
jainfl  a  Wall ;  yet,  perhaps  if 
they  were  planted  E^ainfl  a  good 
South  Wall,  they  might  be  very 
much  amended  ;  or  be  improv'd 
by  his  new  Propofition  for  Ri- 
pening Fruit :  (  See  the  Article 
Ripening.  )  Or  if  we  had  the 
Sort  mention'd,  from  Portugal, 
perhaps  they  might  be  brought  to 
the  fame  Perfeflion. 

Qriinces,  he  fays,  are  rais'd  ci- 
ther from  Cuttings,  Layers  or 
Suckers  taken  from  the  Roots, 
The  Cutting!  may  be  planted  in 
November,  and  they  will  readily 
ftrike  Root.  The  yoimg  Twigs 
may  be  lad  into  the  Earth  in  Fe- 

Tiie  Tree  loves  a  moid  SqU 
and  the  SViai«  ■,    '*  "^  -wssbA     a 


Fruit,  does  not  require  Grafting, 
and  comes  early  to  bear. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  the  beft 
«id  mpft  expeditious  Way,  to 
raife  a  great  Niimber  of  Quince- 
Jiocks  for  a  Nurfery,  Is  to  cut 
down  an  old  Quince -Tree  in 
Marchy  within  two  Inches  of 
the  Ground,  and  a  great  Number 
of  Suckers  will  rife  from  the 
Roots.  When  they  are  grown 
half  a  Yard  high,  he  advifes,  to 
cover  them  an  Inch  thick  with 
good  Earth,  and  to  water  them 
when  the  Seafons  are  dry.  In 
the  Winter^  as  foon  as  they  have 
put  forth  Roots,  they  may  be  re- 
moved into  the  Nurfery,  where 
they  will  grow  in  a  Year  or  two 
fo,-  as  to  be  fit  to  graft  with 
Pears: 

Mr.  Collins  fays,  Whereas 
Quince'Stocks  are  ufually  budded 
or  grafted  on,  he  thinks  they  are 
not  fo  good  for  this  Purpofe. 
That  a  Free^  (  viz- )  a  Pear-Jhck 
produces  a  finer  Tree,  longer- 
livM,  and  better  Fruit. 

He  advifes  the  Planting  only 
tho  yellow  Quince  ;  but  to  rejefl: 
the  ^fe;?  one. 

And  whereas  it  is  a  vulgar 
Tradition,  That  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  an  Aquatick  Nature  in  a 
Quince-Tree^  he  has  found  by  Ex- 
perience quite  the  contrary. 

He  adds.  That  he  had  two 
Trees  out  of  a  Parcel,  to  be 
planted  on  a  finall  Ifland,  which 
was  a  very  good  Soil,  and  had 
been  made  fo  by  Mud  caft  out 
of  the  Mote.  His  two  T  rees 
were  planted  on  a  high  Ground, 
and  at  the  End  of  ten  Years, 
were  thicker  than  the  Calf  of  a , 
^/2^5  Leg;  whereas  there  were\ 


none  of  hts  Neighbour^.  Trees 
that  were  fo  thick  as  the  Small 
of  a  M^n's  Leg.  And  whereas 
his  Neighbours  Trees  did  blow 
for  moft  Years,  yet  the  Fruit  fell 
off  at  half  their  Growth,  or 
fooner  :  Tho*  he  had  in  that 
Time  gathered  five  or  fix  Bulhels 
from  his  two  Trees,  and  tho* 
his  Neighbours  Trees  were  near 
twenty  in  Number,  he  had  ne- 
ver gathered  to  the  Quantity  of  a 
Peck  from  them. 

This  yellow  Pear  Quincey  he 
lays,  will  make  a  noble  Figure 
on  an  Eaft  or  IVeJt  Wall,  being 
a  Tree  that  is  capable  of  being 
laid  tolerably  handfome ;  and  the 
Fruit  will  be  much  larger  than 
if  on  Standards.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  prun'd  as  Pears  are ; 
but  the  Wood  of  the  laft  Year  is 
to  be  laid  in  between  the  Lines^ 
being  only  tippM  at  the  Ends,i 
and  all  the  Knots  which  projed 
or  come  forward,  being  t^en 
oft: 


5.   Quincunx  Order. 

np  R  E  E  S  planted  in  Quincunx 
^    Order^  are  fuch  as  afe  plant-* 
ed  as  follows  : 


I.  Race- 
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X.  Racemiferous. 

nACEMIFEROUS,  fig- 
*^  nifies  Bearing  in  Clufters. 

a.  Radiate. 

pADUTE  FLOIFERS, 
•■^  are  fuch  as  have  their  Leaves 
difpos'd  in  the  Form  of  Rays. 

« 

3   7i  Radicate. 

TTO  radicate^  fignifics  to  take 
-*•   Root. 

4.  Radicle* 

J>A  D  IC  L  E,  denotes  that 
■***  Part  of  th«i  Seed  of  a  Plant, 
which  upon  its  Vegetation  be- 
comes its  Root.  This  IS  that 
which  in  making  Malt  fhoots 
forth,  and  is  caird  the  Come  or 
Comb. 

■ 

5.  Radishes. 

7i  procure  the  Seed.  3 
pADISHES^TC^  good 
'  Garden  Root,  that  are  mul- 
tiply'd  by  Seed,  which  grows  in 
jittle  Cods,  thick  ifh,  round,  and 
o(  2^,  Cinnamon  Colour.  Thofe 
Radifhes^  which  are  the  beft  to 
lave  the  Seed  from,  are  thofe 
that  produce  but  few  Leaves  and 
a  red  Root.  The  Stocks  that 
nin    to  Seed   (hoot  out    their 
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Branches  very  high,  fo  that  it  t^ill 
be  proper  to  pluck  them  off  to  a 
reafonable  Height,  that  the  firft 
Stocks  may  be  the  better  nou^ 
riflied.  The  Seed  ripens,  and  is 
fit  to  be  gathered  at  the  latter 
End  of  July  ;  when  you  muft 
cut  down  the  Stems,  and  lay 
theni  to  dry  fome  Days  in  the 
Sun  ;  and  when  they  are  dry 
enough,  beat  out  the  Seeds. 

IVay  of  Propagation^  55^^ •]  To 
have  them  early,  they  are  ufually 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed,  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  Thicknefe  of  good,  rich, 
light  Mould,  that  they  may  have 
Depth  enough  to  root  in,  before 
they  reach  the  Dung.  .  And  that 
they  may  grow  lar^e  and  clean, 
Mr.  Mortimer  adviles,  to  make 
Holes  a  Finger  deep,  at  about 
three  Inches  diftance  one  from 
another,  and  to  put  a  good  Seed 
or  two  into  each  Hole ;  then  to 
cover  them  but  a  little  with 
Earth,  leaving  the  reft  of  the 
Hole  open  ;  by  which  Means 
they  will  grow  to  the  Height  of 
the  Hole  before  they  fpread  their 
Leaves,  and  fo  will  produce  a 
long,  ftrait,  tranfparent  Root ; 
and  fome  of  them  may  be  had 
for  Eating  in  the  Months  of  Fe- 
bruary^  March  and  April. 

Soil,  ^c,']  Mr.  Bradley  fkys. 
They  chiefly  covet  a  fan^  Soil, 
or  other  light  Ground,  well 
wrought  with  the  Spade  :  And 
may  be  fown  in  fuch  Land,  any 
Time  between  the  Months  of 
February  and  September,  •AXvfdiy^ 
obferving  this  Rule,  that  the  hot- 
ter the  Seafon  is,  the  Ground 
you  fow  them  in  be  the  more  in 
the  Shade, 
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Mr.  tA^rtimer  (ays,  That  in 
Order  to  be  fiipply'd  with  them 
all  the  other  Months,  they  may 
be  fown  all  the  Year,  among 
mod  other  Seeds,  they  bcin^  of 
lb  quick  Growth,  that  they  will 
be  fit  to  be  drawn  before  they 
can  do  any  Harm  to  other 
Plants. 

Mr.  BraiiUy  ia.ys,  He  has  fown 
fome  Seeds  of  the  S/>aniJhRaJifi, 
in  Augujl,  that  have  been  fit  to 
draw  juft  at  the  IReginning  of 
lVinter,2inA  have  laitcd  good  'till 
the  February  following.  And 
that  in  Order  to  have  a  Crop  to 
facceed  thefe,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
fow  fome  at  Michaclm/tfs,  that 
fb  they  may  be  above  Ground  in 
their  Seed  -  Leaf  only  before 
U^trter  ;  and,  if  they  have  the 
Shelter  of  a  warm  Wall,  will 
be  in  Sealbn  about  T^rcb. 

The  bigger  Roots,  that  arc  ac- 
counted the  bed,  are  fuch  as  are 
tranrparcnt,  eat  Ihort  and  quick, 
but  not  too  biting  nor  (Iringy. 
They  require  gooa  Watering  in 
dry  Weather. 

In  Order  to  have  Radipes 
early,  tliat  is,  towards  Chrijimafs 
or  CanMemafs^  Monf.  Quwcmey 
directs  to  fow  them  in  Hot-beds 
about  the  Middle  of  November. 

The  Manner  he  directs,  for 
Sowing  RaMes ,  is  to  beat 
down  the  Superficies  of  the 
Mould  with  a  Board,  to  keep  it 
from  rolling  into  the  Holes  that 
are  made  to  fow  the  Radijhes  in  ; 
then  to  mark  out  with  a  tuhked 
Line  crofs  and  crofs  the  Bed  at 
four  Inches  Diftance  ;  and  then 
w/VA  3  round  planting-Stick  an 
Inch  thick,  to  make  the  Holes 
?f  the  Corner  o£  each  Sq.QMe, 
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and  to  put  no  more  than  thtee 
Radifi-Seeds  in  every  Hole ;  and 
if  any  more  Setds  ihould  chance 
to  fall  in,  to  pull  up  all  that 
(hall  come  Up  above  the  Number 
of  three. 

If  there  be  more  than  three 
Radipes  in  a  Hole,  they  will  be 
apt  to  have  a  great  many  Leaves, 
and  but  little  Roots. 

And  if  in  Fehruary  Or  March, 
Lettuces  be  fown  between  the 
Radipes,  the  Holes  (hould  be 
made  at  eight  Inches  Diftance  ; 
and  the  Leitucfs  will  be  ready  to 
gather  before  the  Radipes. 

If  it  (hould  freeze  very  hard, 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the 
Beds  with  long  Litter  for  five 
or  fix  Days ;  and  belides  that, 
Straw-Skreens  or  Coverings  fi^- 
ported  upon  traverfe  Frames  or 
Cradles  made  of  Stakes,  or  other 
Poles  of  Wood,  may  be  alio 
made  Ule  of  to  defend  them 
from  the  Rigour  of  the  IVtuttr ; 
being  plac'd  near  the  Superficies 
of  the  Mould,  and  the  Sides 
clofe  llopp'd  up :  And  if  the 
Froft  ihould  grow  very  leverc, 
new  Dung  may  be  laid  over  the 
Straw-Skreens  But  if  it  be  ftio- 
derate,  there  will  be  no  Occa- 
fion  for  it. 

^  'les  being  fown  after  this 
Manner,  he  &ys,  will  come  up 
in  five  or  fix  Days  Time.  And 
if  the  Holes  Ihould  not  have 
fome  Air,  they  would  be  fino- 
ther'd  and  grow  dwindling,  ia 
piercing  through  the  fmatl  Straw. 

Meff.  London,  i^c.  fays  R^ 
difres  are  extremely  fcnfible  of 
the  cJtceflive  Heats  in  Summer' 
iT'vme,   and  tUofe   make     them 
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fometlnoes  very  hard  ;  and  there- 
fore in  that  Scafon  they  (liould 
be  fowti  iti  loote,  mellow 
Ground,  where  they  may  have 
but  little  Sun  ;  and  therefore  he 
advifes,  to  make  Beds  along  the 
Nenhern  -  Walls ,  fill'd  with 
Mould  at  lead  a  Foot  and  half 
deep,  and  to  fow  the  Radipes 
in  them,  and  water  them  well  : 
But  in  Spring  and  Astuwn  they 
will  take  well  enough  in  open 
Ground,  and  in  the  open  Air. 

ff.  Horse-Radish. 

THE  Horfe-Radipss  arc  in- 
creas'd  by  Plants,  or  by  Pie- 
ces of  the  Root  planted  out. 
Mr,  Mortimer  advjfes.  That  if 
you  dig  up  nny  of  the  Roots  for 
Ufe,  to  cut  the  Root  off,  leav- 
ing about  an  Inch  in  Length 
joining  to  the  Leaves,  and  to 
cut  the  Leaves  (hortcr  in  Propor- 
tion ;  and  having  done  this,  to 
plant  them  again  ;  and  if  the 
Weather  be  dry,  to  water  them, 
and  they  will  grow  and  increafe. 
Mr.  Bradley  fays,  He  has 
known  fomc  Gardeners  plant 
the  Roots  oi  Horfe-Radifi  in  a 
Piece  of  Ground  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  after  having 
let  it  (land  for  three  Years,  have 
taken  it  up  for  Marker.  But  a 
Friend  of  his  made  Uft  of  a 
quicker  and  better  Way,  which 
is  as  follows  ;  To  dig  a  Trench 
about  three  or  four  Foot  wide, 
and  about  a  Foot  and  half  deep, 
in  a  Soil  more  inclin'd  to  Sand 
than  Clay  ;  and  about  Michael- 
mafs  having  cut  fome  Roots  in 
Pieces,  ot  about  three  Inches 
ig,  to  fovr  them  ia  r/ie  Bottom 
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of  the  Trench,  and  then  to  C( 
them  with  the  Earth  that  was  ta- 
ken out  of  it ;  and  the  Spring 
following  they  will  have  (hot 
above  Ground  five  or  fix  Heads 
from  each  Piece  of  Root,  and 
they  will  have  been  well^rown, 
ftrong,  (trait,  without  Knots, 
and  fit  to  be  taken  up  for  Ulc, 
the  Michaelmafi  following. 

Mr.  Mortimer  (peaks  of  th« 
hJack  Radifr ;  but  this,  he  fays, 
is  fo  mean  a  Root,  as  not  to 
find  a  Place  in  a  good  Garden. 
And  he  adds,  That  thofe  Ra- 
dijhes  are  befi  that  grow  on 
brackifli  Lands,  and  arc  watered 
with  brackilh  Water. 

7-  Rain. 

OAIN  is  generally  accounted 
■'^  to  be  crude  Vapours  of  the 
Earth,  but  more  efpecially  of  the 
Sea,  drawn  up  from  thence  by  the 
attraflive  Power  of  the  Sun,  or 
carried  thitherward  by  Pulfion, 
and  wafted  by  the  Winds  into 
the  aerial  Region ;  by  which  Sub- 
limation and  Rarefaflion,  and 
the  virtual  Qualities  of  the  Sua 
and  Air,  ate  formed  into  Clouds. 
The  Crudities  are  difpcUed,  and 
thefe  Clouds  fufpcnd  and  hang 
in  the  Air  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  thought  impoffible  that  they 
(hould  be  fo  fufpended  in  the 
Air,  by  Reafon  of  their  great 
Weight  and  Pre(rure,  yet  it  will 
not  fecm  fo  if  it  be  confider- 
cd. 

When  thefe  Vapours  are  thus 
drawn    up  to  any  conliderable 
Height,  the  Strenijth  of  th^  &it- 
which  is  undcTTvc'iiV  \V.cm,  ' 
whicVi  ftiW    gcovii    %xe».«^^ 


freater,  and  by  its  Motion  un- 
ulating  this  Way  and  that 
Way,  they  rife  gradually  thro' 
the  Air. 

This  IS  demonftrable  by  Pa- 
per Kites,  which  after  they  are 
nufed  to  about  fixty  Foot  high, 
do  rife  eafier,  and  with  greater 
Swiftncfs  ;  and  the  higher  ftill 
the  better  and  ftronger  they  fly. 
Thcfc  Clouds  being  thus  arriv- 
ed into  the  upper  Region  of  the 
yf/V,  they  are  foon  aggregated 
and  condcnfed  into  Bodies  and 
Clouds.  And  tho*  they  are 
blown  here  and  there,  they  are 
ftill  fufpended,  'till  they  are  re- 
leafed  from  their  Imprifonment 
by  tht  genial  Difpofition  of  the 
Sun,  or  by  the  natural  Warmth, 
Humidity  and  Rarefaftion  of  the 
Air. 

in  Rain  there  are  two  diftiiifl: 
Properties  or  Sfecies^  the  one 
which  ferves  for  the  Dijfolution 
of  the  Salts  of  the  Earthy  and 
the  other  is  a  terrejirial  Matter^ 
which  it  meets  with  in  its  Sub- 
limation^  which  may  with  fome 
Propriety  be  called  either  Salt  or 
Nitre ;  and  both  thefe  are  ufe- 
ful  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegeta- 
tion. 

Rain  is  operative  in  diffolving 
the  Salts  that  ai^  in  the  Earth  ; 
and  alfo  cools  and  bathes  the 
Cortex  or  Skin,  of  all  Vegeta- 
bles ;  and,  by  a  Sort  of  Relaxa- 
tion, caufcs  the  Sap  to  pafs  up 
more  freely,  and  by  that  Means 
the  Tree  to  grow  and  flioot 
the    better. 

Thefe  foggy  hmnid  Vapours, 
arlijiig  out   of  the  Ground,  y^. 
of  which  Rain  is  formed,  wovAd 
inevitably    ftagnate    and   poiCou\tic\i  las  co\\fcQL  ^^t^^;^:;aiidtr 
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the  whole  Face  of  the  Eartfaj 
were  they  not  fublimated  by  the 
Air,  and  drawn  up  by  the  Af* 
(iftance  of  the  Son  into  the  up- 
per Regions  ;  but  being  there  rsr 
refied,  they  are  made  o£  fecond 
ufe  in  Vegetation. 

Mr.  Le  Clere  fays  RmM  dif^ 
fers  from  Dew  only  in  this,  that 
Dew  falls  at  fbme  particular 
Times^  and  in  very  fixwU  Drops 
fo  as  to  be  feen  when  it  is 
down ,  but  fcarce  perceivabte 
while  it  is  falling,  whereas  RMn 
is  grpffer  and  falls  at  any 
Time. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted^  but 
that  Rain  drop$  out  of  the 
Clouds,  becaufe  we  don't  find  it 
rain^  but  where  Clouds  are  to 
be  leen ;  and  by  tiow  much 
the  fairer  the  Weather  is  the  fcl- 
domer  it  rains. 

As  to  how  the  Clouds  become 
condenfed  and  difcharge  them- 
felves  upon  the  Earth,  in  Rmns^ 
this  may  be  attributed  fingly  or 
jointly,  to  fcveral  Caufes  which 
produce  this  EfFedk. 

The  Coldnefs  of  the  Air  may 
caufe  the  Particles  of  the  Clouds 
to  lofe  their  Motion,  and  become 
lefs  able  to  refift  the  Gravity  of 
the  incumbent  Air^  and  confe- 
quently  to  yield  to  its  FrdTore 
and  fall  to  the  Ground. 

a.  The  Wind  may  colled  the 
Vapours  in  fuch  Abundance,  U 
firft  to  form  very  thick  Cloads, 
and  then  to  fqueexe  thofe  Cloads 
together,  till  the  watery  Particles 
make  Drops  too  big  to  hang  any 
longer  in  the  Air. 

He  obferves    that  all  WiiA 
dowov  ^loduce  ittff »x,  but  only 
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of  Vapours.  Thus  in  Holland 
IVefl  Winds  are  raitty,  bccaufe 
they  come  from  the  Ocean,  and 
blow  op  the  Vapours ;  Eaji 
Winds  blow  clear  becaufe  they 
come  over  large  Trafls  of  Land. 
North  Winds  are  rainy  bccauic 
they  come  from  Che  Narih  Sea, 
but  not  fo  rainy  as  the  U'ejl  ; 
becaufe  (he  cold  Norih  does 
not  yield  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Va- 
pours, as  tht  kinder  Climate  of 
the  Brlianici  Ocean  :  Sm/h 
Winds  bring  Rain  too  ;  for  that 
they  confifling  of  Vapours,  raif- 
ed  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  in 
hot  Quarter,  and  fo  being  eli 
vated  above  others  in- the  Air, 
fecm  to  lie  upon  our  Clouds 
and  prefs  them  down  towards 
the  Earth. 

But  not  with  (landing,  there  are 
many  Exceptions  in  thole  Gates 
according  to  the  Variety  of 
Caufes  confpiring  to  the  fame 
Eftc£t,  many  of  which  we  know 
nothing   of 

Again,  Ruifi  may  be  produced 
after  this  Manner  ;  If  the  Va- 
pours rife  in  fo  great  Abundance 
as  to  reach  and  mingle  with 
the  Clouds  above  them,  then 
they  caufe  Rain  in  very  large 
Drops  ;  and  this  may  happen  in 
itill,  fultry  Weather,  for  then 
the  Clouds  which  are  over  our 
Heads,  have  no  fenlible  Motion, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  Heat 
fills  the  Air  with  Vapours  , 
which  joining  with  the  Clouds, 
and  fo  being  (topped  in  their 
Progrcft,  open  a  PafTage  for  Che 
Stores  in  die  Clouds  to  defcend 
upon  the  Earth. 

Sometimes     al(b    the    warm 
Wind    thaws  the  Clouds  into 
H   Vol.  11 
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Drops,  a*s  we  fee  Snow  diflbJv- 
ed  by  Heat  ;  now  by  how  much 
the  thicker  and  fooner  any  fuch 
Cioud  was  gathered,  the  larger 
are  the  Drops  chat  come  from 
it,  becaufe  a  greater  Store  of  Va- 
pours was  condenfed  there.  From 
thence  it  is,  chat  in  Summer  time 
we  have  fudden  Showers  of 
Rain  in  very   large   Drops. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  remem- 
bred,  that  in  thofe  Countries 
which  lie  between  the  Tropieks^ 
where  they  have  the  Sun  vertical, 
the  Rain  pours  down  for  fevera! 
Weeks  together,  more  like  Pails 
full  Chan  Drops.  And  it  is  ve- 
ry probable  that  this  is,  becaufe 
at  that  Time  the  Sun  draws  up 
Abundance  of  Vapours,  and  ra- 
refies them  extremely,  lb  that 
rhcy  are  elevated  as  high  as  poP- 
lible,  and  then  are  precipitated 
at  once,  being  too  copious  and 
heavy  to  hang  any  longer  in  the 
Air;  and  befides  there  may  fome- 
times  be  a  Cocurrence  of  neigh- 
bouring Vapours,  which  will  be 
ready  to  crowd  into  that  Part  of 
Che  Air,  which  is  mod  rarefied  by 
Heat  of  the  Sun  meeting 
with  the  Vapours,  which  are  raif- 
that  Place,  produce  very 
great  Clouds  and  Rain. 

If  any  ask  how  the  Drops  of 
falling  Water  come  to  be  round, 
as  in  Rain.  It  is  anfwered,  that 
this  does  not  happen  by  any  Dif' 
pofition  peculiar  to  Water,  but 
becaufe  the  Drops  are  equally 
prelfed  by  the  Air  on  every  Side, 
and  thereby  forced  into  a  round 
Figure  ;  the  Refinance  of  the 
Particles  as  well  as  the  Prefliire 
of  the    Air  being    «a,\ia,\.  t-texi 
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Way :    But    others    give  other 
Reafons  for  it. 

8.   R  A  IK  BOW. 

T^HE  Rainb&vj  is  made  by  the 

^    Sun  ihining  upoa  the  Drops 

of  Raht. 

The  following  Properties  are 
afcribed  to  the  Rainbovj. 

I .  That  it  never  appears  but 
in  a  Place  oppofite  to  the  Sun, 
ib  that  when  we  look  direftly 
at  it,  the  Sun  is  always  behind 
us* 

a.  That  when  the  Rainbow 
appears  it  always  rains  fome- 
where. 

3.  That  the  conftant  order 
of  the  Colours  is,  that  the  out- 
moft  is  red  or  Saffron  Colour, 
the  next  is  yellow^  the  third  is 
gretn^  the  fourth  and  inmoft  is 
yiolet  or  blue ;  but  thefe  Co- 
lours arc  not  always  equally 
bright. 

4.  Sometimes  two  Rainbows 
appear  together,  one  of  which  is 
higher  and  larger  than  the  other, 
and  fliews  the  aforclaid  Colours 
but  in  an  inverted  Order. 

4.  The  Rfiinbow  is  always  ex* 
adly  round,  but  does  not  al- 
ways appear  equally  intire,  the 
upper  or  lower  Parts  being  ve- 
ry otten  Avanting. 

6.  Its  apparent  Breadth  is  al- 
ways the  Cune. 

7.  That  thofe  that  ftand  upon 
plain  low  Ground  never  fee  a- 
bove  half  its  Circle,  and  often- 
times not  fo  much. 

8.  The  higher  the  Sun  is  a- 
bove  the  Horizon,  the  leller  of 
die  Circle  is  fcen  ;  and  if  there 

V\no  Ooud  to  hinder,  the  low 
the  more  of  it. 
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9.  That  never  any  Rmniowh 

appears  when  the  Sun  is  above 

forty  one  Degrees  forty  fix  Mt-^ 

nutes  high. 

9.  Ramification. 

A  Colleftion  of   finall  Bran- 
*^   ches  iffuing    out  of  large 
r  ones.  ^ 


10.  Rampioks. 

Dyf  MP /O  AT  J  arc  Plants, 
■^^  the  tender  Roots  of  which 
are  eaten  in  the  Spring  like 
thofe  of  Radijhesy  but  ace  much 
nK)re  nourilhing. 

II.    RaNUNCUItUS* 

^  H  £  Ranunculus  is  thus  def- 
■■-    cribed  by  Mohf.  higtr. 

Defcription.']  This  Plant  (hoots 
forth  Leaves  from  the  Root,  cut 
in  very  deep  and  little  Stalks,  at 
the  Ends  of  which  grow  Flow- 
ers, in  the  Form  c^Kofes,  which 
are  generally .  fupported  by  Cups, 
which  have  alfo  many  Leares ; 
out  of  the  Middle  of  which  grows 
a  Chive,  which  in  Procefs  of  time 
becomes  a  Fruit,  roundifli,  con- 
taining  feveral  Seeds,  which  are 
oftentimes  expofed  to  View. 

He  adds,  that  die  Rammdh 
las  is  one  of  the  moft  efteemed 
among  the  Flowers  dmt  adon 
a  Garden;  and  if  it  wereodorife* 
rous,  it  would  be  a  Mafler-pfece 
in  Nature. 

Mr.  Bradley  fiys,  for  its  bem- 
titul  Flower  it  is  defirable  next 
to  the  Tulips  and  that  disc 
are   fo    many   Varieties  of  it 

bfoagliK 
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Brought  from  "furkey  eveiry  Year,  [can^  the  Melidore^  the  PaHnlfaH^ 
that  it  would  be  tecfious  to  men-  I  the  Roman^  ^c. 


tion  their  Names,  and  are  bet- 
ter to  be  known  by  View  than 
by  Defcription ;  and  therefore  he 
inentioxis  only  fome  few  Sorts  of 
theim  wtjr.  that  they  ^bear  their 
Blofloms  in  /Ipril  and  M^j 
iipon  Stalks  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  high  ;  the  double  flowering 
fLinds  are  crowded  with  Petals^ 
br  flower  Leaves,  after  the  Man- 
ner of  the  Province  Rofe^  and 
that  Ibme  of  them  are  as  large ; 
the  Colours  of  them,  that  he 
has  feen,  are  deep  fcarlets  vein- 
ed with  green  and  gold  Colours^ 


The  fingle  Kinds,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley fays,  often  grow  taller  than 
the  others,,  and  are  commonly 
variegated  with  pleafant  Colours, 
and  produce  the  Seeds  by  which 
you  may  propagate  both  the  fin- 
gle and  double  Kinds. 

Mr,  Liger  lays,  that  a  Ranun- 
cuius  whofe  ground  Colour  \s 
whitcy  with  r^rf  Streaks  well  di- 
ftinguiflied  is  accounted  very  fine, 
and  thofe  that  are  yellov.  r^)eck- 
led  with  red^  and  thofe  that  are 
of  a  Rofs  Colour  without,  and 
white  within,  are  very  much  va- 


yellow  tipp'd  with  red^  white  fpot-  \  lued.  That  thofe  which  ure  the 
ted  with  red^  Or/?»^^  Colours, '  leaft  efteemed  ^re  tht^Peomes^ 
t>lain    lObite,  yellow  with  hLck^  whofe  Flower  is  quite  red ;   the 


and  one  Sort  of  a  Peaci  Bloom 
Colour. 

Mr.  Mortimer  feys  of  them, 
b!at,RaMu!iu:ulus''s  excel  all  Flow- 
ers in  the  Richnefs  of  their  Co- 
hmtj  nor  are  any  Flowers  lb 
^ne  and  fair  as  the  larger  Sorts 
of  them  ;  of  which  there  are  a 
great  Variety  which  he  enume- 
i:ates,  the  double  red  Ranuncu- 
Us  of  Afia^  the  JlripU  ones,  the 
flduble  yeUow'Crcvj-Foot^  or  Afi- 
ms  Ranunculus ;^  the  Cloth  ofSil- 
ier-Crow^Footy  and  the  double 
white-Crow 'Foot  of  Cand^a^  the 
Monfter  of  Rorae^  very  rich  arid 
disable,'  the  ftrip'd  'Monfter^  the 
Purion  of  Romey  the  Ranunculus 
tf  Alefpo^  the  Ferius^  thQ  Ferius 
Troche  and  the  Morvilla. 

.  Of  the  fingle  ones  he  tecom- 
mends  the  following  as  the  bed, 


whttcy  the  gold  Colour,  the  pale 
yellow^  the  Citron  Colour  and 
brownijh  rcd^  are  always  to  be 
prefer'd  before  them. 

SoiL']  Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  they 
are  to  be  planted  in  a  very  rich, 
dry  Earth, well  dung'd;  others  fay, 
in  a  fat  and  moift  Earth  mix'd  with 
Garden  Mould,  and  fome  com- 
mend the  mixing  of  human  Dung 
with  the  Soil  you  fet  them  in. 
Mr.  Bradley  fays,  the  Soil  they 
moft  delight  in  is  rotted  Leaves,' 
or  fuch  Soil  as  may  be  taken 
from .  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
in  Woods,  or  Groves  of  long 
ftanding,  and  that  Tanners  Bark,- 
or  the  Bottomi  of  a  Wood  Pile 
well  fifted  and  mix'd  with  one 
third  Part  of  h  :tura\  Soil^  are 
very  proper  for  them.  Mr.  Li- 
ger fays,  the  yellow  Ranunculus 


&e  gulden  Ranunculus  ftrip'd  with  Flowers  like  Rue^  thrive 
yriiJBk  fcarlety  the  Rofa  Frize^  the  better  in  Pots  than  open  Ground.^ 
Bifamny  the  jjiddmah,  the  A/ri-  \  if  you  give  xJcvtta  o\j\^  ^  c<i\^- 
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pound  of  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
Ivhich  IS  very  fubftantial  and  im- 
pregnated with  a  .  great  many 
Salts. 

IVay  of  multiplying.^  Mr  Brad- 
ley fays,  thefe  rlants  are  increaf- 
ed  by  Offsets^  found  about  the 
Roots  when  taken  up,  and  may 
likewife  be  propagated  from  Seeds 
faved  from  the  fingle  Kinds,  and 
fome  doubles ;  but  as  they  rarely 
ripen  in  England^  we  have  hither- 
to been  beholden  to  the  French  for 
them ;  they  are  fome  what  tender, 
and  require  fome  Shelter  in  the 
Winter  ;  efpecially  if  they  have 
begun  to  fpring  before  the  Frofts. 
The  feedliffg  Plants  come  up  the 
Spring  after  they  are  fown,  and 
bloffom  the  fecond  Year. 

Culture.  ]  Mr.  Mortimer  fays, 
when  they  come  up  in  March  or 
Aprtl^  they  ought  to  be  frequent- 
ly watered;  and  that  their  Leaves 
being  once  nipt  by  the  Froft,  of- 
ten kill^  them  to  the  Roots ;  but 
whereas  you  may  perceive  it  by 
their  brown  Colour  ;  if  you  co- 
ver them  often  it  will  recover 
them. 

He  adds,  they  are  to  be  taken 
up  about  Midjummer.,  and  kept 
dry  in  Papers  or  Boxes  till  they 
are  fet  again,  or  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  fooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  Weather  is  dry  or 
wet,  and  when  they  are  taken 
up  put  into  a  dry  Place,  that  they 
may  be  throughly  dry  before  they 
are  put  into  Boxes,  that  they 
may  not  grow  mouldy ;  for  that 
will  caufe  them  to  rot  when 
you  replant  them. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  they  (hould 
be  taken  out  of  the  Ground 
when  they  are  out  of  flower 


and  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are" 
decayed  ;  and  having  well  dry'd 
them  in  the  Sun,  mull  be  pre- 
lerved  in  dry  Sand  till  the  latter 
End  of  September^  which  if  the 
Ground  be  not  over  wet,  is  the 
beft  Time  for  replanting  them  ; 
and  to  this  Monf.  i»igcr  a- 
grees. 

Mr.  Mortimer  recommends 
the  fetting  of  them  in  December^ 
for  than  he  feys,  they  will  come 
up  too  foon  if  fet  earlier,  and 
are  apt  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
Frofts,  unlefs  they  be  daily  co- 
vered and  carefully  aired  ;  and 
then  in  fuch  cafe  you  may  plant 
them  in  OSober^  which  fliould 
be  done  about  two  Inches  deep 
in  the  Earth,  and  Mr.  higer 
fays,  four  Wches  diftant  one 
from  the  other,  in  Holes  made 
by  a  Dibble^  round  at  the  Bot- 
tom, not  pointed. 

He  alfo  advifes  the  laying 
their  Fangs  in  Water,  for  twen- 
ty four  Hours,  where  by  imbib- 
ing the  Moifture,  they  will  be 
better  difpofed  to  grow  when 
planted. 

He  fays,  the  R^»/wr«/i!f/s  muft 
always  be  platited  apart  by 
themfelves  ;  becaufe  they  are  of 
fo  particular  a  Nature,  that  they 
will  not  thrive  near  any  other 
Flower.    > 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing Account,  of  what  he 
calls  one  of  the  moft  fiirpriiing 
ProduSions  of  Nature  that  he 
had  met  wifh : 

That  having  heard  of  the  Ex- 
cellencies of  fome  of  thefe  Flow- 
ers, from  Perfons  wha  were  very 
^good  Judges,  and ,  who  had  fica 
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y^ew  a  Colleftion  of  Seedling- 
Ranuuculus*s^  which  had  been 
rais'd  by  Mr.  Potter^  a  Gardener 
at  Mstcham  in  Surrey  :  And  that 
he  never  had  in  his  whole  Life 
met  with  any  that  were  fo  agree- 
able to  him  in  the  Beauty  of  their 
Colours,  the  Variety  of  their 
Make,  or  the  Largenefs  of  their 
Bloflbm  :  And  tho'  there  were 
many  Hundred  diftinfl  $orts  of 
them,  he  could  not  fay  which  of 
ifhem  pleased  him  beft. 

That  there  were  many  of  them 
which  had  all  the  Properties  of 
a  good  Flower ;  and  the  reft  were 
very  different  from  what  ever 
had  been  feen  in  England^  and 
indeed  fiich  as  he  never  expeSed 
to  lee. 

As  for  their  Colours,  they  were 
from  the  deareft  white  to  the 
d^ktkeR  purplej  excepting  only  the 
azure  blue^  to  carry  them  through 
all  the  Colours  to  the  deepeft 
black :  Some  of  them  were  entire- 
ly of  one  Colour.  The  Petals 
or  Flower  -  Leaves  of  others 
ftrip'd  with  various  Colours, 
which  as  the  Carnations  callM 
Flakes  do,  mark  quite  through. 
Some  again   pounced   or  pow- 
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Some  of  them  had  the  Shape 
of  thofe  Ranunculuses  which'at;e 
caird  the  Turks  Turbants^  an4 
thofe  Sorts  that  are  ufually  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens,  extremely 
double,  and  alfo  blow  very  tall : 
Some  of  them  flower  like  do{i- 
ble  Anemonies  ;  and  others  6f 
them  again  like  the  fineft  double 
Poppies^  and  bear  Bloffoms  as 
large  as  Peonies.  Some  had. 
the  Forms  of  Rofes  of  feveral 
Sorts,  their  Flower-Leaves  be- 
ing in  that  Shape,  and  difpos'd 
in  the  lame  Manner.  Some  of 
them  had  a  Star  -  like  Figure ; 
and  others  turn'd  their  Leaves 
back,  and  form'd  the  Figure  of  a 
Globe  :  And  fome  of  them  were 
of  filch  odd  Figures,  that  he  is 
at  ^  Lofs  what  to  compire  them 
to. 

The  moft  of  thefe  Flowers 
blow'd  near  two  Foot  high,  and 
branch'd  out  plentifully  from  the 
Root,  fo  that  it  is  no  rare  thing 
for  one  Root  to  produce  near 
forty  Flower  Buds,  into  BloC- 
fom  with  good  Strength.  They 
grew  and  brought  their  Bloflbms 
much  after  thQ  fame  Manner  as 
the  great  yellow  Ranunculuses  of 


dcr*d  with  the  gayeft  Colours,  the  Meadows,    which   hold  in 
like  the  Pickatees.    Others  were  Flower  near  three  Months,  and 


ting'd  on  the  Edges  with  Varie- 
ties of  Colours  :  And  the  Cen- 
ters of  fome  of  them  ftained 
With  Colours  direftly  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  their  other  Leaves. 

As  to  the  Figure  or  Make  of 
thefe  Flowers,fome  of  them  were 
in  Shape  like  the  African-Mary- 
gi>ld$^  and  others  like  the  FrencH- 
Marygolds ;  and  alfo  refembled 
|bem  \s)i  their  Colours. 


are  very  hardy. 

Many  of  thefe  Flowers  were 
Semi  -  doubles,  which  produce 
Seed  that  ripens  very  well,  and 
fprings  out  of  the  Ground  with 
a  little  Trouble.  The  Seed  •' 
bearing  Veflels  of  fome  of  them 
were  extraordinary,  being  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour.  And  it 
would  be  endlefs  to  mention 
every  remwkabl^  DxS&x^^OR^  vol 
them. 


He  adds,  That  tbo'  the  Ori- 
ginal of  thefe  Flowers  came 
from  Perfia^  yet  he  finds  dieir 
Off-springs  are  very  hardy,  and 
refift  the  Frofts  better  than  the 
old  Sorts  of  RannuculMs*s  will ; 
and  if  the  Ground  be  but  rightly 
prepared  for  them,  will  flouriih 
any  where. 

The  Account  he  gives  of  the 
Soil  of  Mr.  PoUers^s  Garden,  is. 
That  it  is  a  pretty  light,  natural 
Soil,  with  a  gravelly  Bottom : 
But  as  to  the  Flower-beds,  they 
are  made  with  the  following 
Compofition,  viz.  Some  of  the 
Surface  of  the  natural  Earth, 
rotted  Leaves,  rotted  Horfe- 
Dung  and  Cow-Dung;  which 
having  lain  together  in  a  Heap 
for  fome  Time,  is^  afterwards 
fifted  very  fine. 

The  Beds  being  prepared,  he 
plants  the  Roots  about  Michael" 
mafs^  burying  the  Bud  of  the 
Root  about  two  Inches  and  a 
half  deep.  When  they  begin  to 
appear  above  Ground,  he  (belters 
them  with  Mats  in  frofty  Wea- 
ther ;  arid  as  they  begin  to  rife, 
the  Bed  may  be  cover'd  about 
half  an  Inch  thick  with  a  frefli 
Coat  of  the  Mixture  before  men- 
don'd  ;  and  this  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  the  Roots,  and  in  un 
efpecial  Manner  affift  the  new 
Roots  or  Offsets. 

But  this  muft  be  done  with  a 
great  deal  of  Caution,  for  Fear 
of  hurting  either  the  Leaves  or 
the  Stajks  :  For  every  Stalk  that 
is  either  bruifed  or  broken,  pre- 
judices the  Root  till  the  Plants 
come  to  flower  ;  and  even  then 
Ux}y  if  the  BlofCom^  be  cropped 
^quently. 
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The  Reafon  for  thus  Coating 
Ae  Beds  with  frefli  Earth,  is, 
that  the  Roots  of  the  Rammcu-^ 
Ims^s  that  are  put  into  the  Ground, 
always  produce  Ofisets  near  an 
Inch  about  them,  and  as  they 
grow,  the  Mother-Roots  decay. 
And  thefe  very  new  Roots  con- 
tribute to  the  Bloflbnaing  of  the 
Plants  ;  bectufe  they  join  with 
the  Flower-Stalks,  and  help  to 
nourifli  them,  as  well  as  receive 
Nouriflunent  from  them.  AJad 
upon  this  Account,  the  frefli 
Earth  is  aflifting  both  to  them, 
and  to  the  Flowers. 

Mr.  Bradley^  giving  this  Ac- 
count to  3^.  S.  Efq;  takes  Occa- 
fion  to  tell  him.  That  as  his 
Soil  is  ftrong  and  binding;  he, 
upon  a  Soil  that  was  fo  (Uff 
that  it  waS'judg'd  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  but  Bricks,  had  very 
good  Succefs  in  the  Culture  of 
Ranunculuses.  Tho'  many  arc 
of  Opinion,  that  a  Clay  Country 
will  not  blow  Ranunculus*^ ;  nay 
that  they  will  not  live  in  it,  al- 
tho*  the  Beds  fliould  be  prepared 
with  a  proper  Soil. 

lie  adds.  That  if  on  fuch  a 
Soil  the  Beds  were  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  common  Method, 
we  might  expeft,  that  the  Roots 
would  be  deftroyM,  or  elfc 
would  produce  but  very  weak 
Flowers. 

The  ufual  Way  he  fpeaks  of, 
of  making  Ranunculus-BedSj  is, 
by  digging  Trenches  in  this 
Clay-Ground,  and  filling  them 
with  good,  light  fifted  Mould  : 
But  this  Method,  he  finds  by  Ex- 
perience, is  not  good  ;  beduife 
Trenches  dug  in  Clay-Ground, 
^x^  ViJK.^  'BiaSa^vs  tj^  receive  all 
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the  Water  that  falls  ;  fo  that  the 
fine  Earth  that  thefe  Trenches 
are  fiird  with,  becomes  ameer 
Bog ;  which  corrupts  and  chills 
the  Roots,  altho'  they  be  planned 
above  where  the  Surface  of  xhc 
Clay  reaches.  And  an  unwhol- 
fome  Vapour  will  arife  from  the 
(landing  Water  at  the  Bottom, 
and  the  Wet  below  keeps  the 
Earth  at  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Bed  fb  continually  moid,  that 
Ranunculuses  cannot  endure  it  : 
Nor  will  the  bed  Drains  that 
can  be  made  from  thefe  Sort  of 
Beds  cut  in  Clay,  fufficiently 
drain  away  the  Wet  they  receive, 
altho*  the  Ground  lies  upon  a 
hanging  Level. 

Therefore,  where  the  Ground 
is  fuch,  he  advifes,  to  take  off 
the  fuperficial  Soil  that  covers  it, 
to  the  Depth  of  three  or  four  In- 
ches, without  entering  the  Clay 
at  all ;  and  then  to  lay  on  a  little 
Coat  of  Sea-Coal  Aflies,  or  Lime 
Rubbiih  ;  and  to  raife  a  Bed  nine 
or  twelve  Inches  thick  upon  this 
Coat,  with  fuch  Earth  or  Mix- 
ture as  has  been  mentionM  a- 
bove  ;  or,  one  third  rotted 
Leaves,  and  one  third  Melon- 
Earth,  all  well  mixt  and  iifted. 

He  lays.  He  has  alfo  had  very 
good  Succefs  with  Ranunculuses^ 
in  Mould,  being  the  Parings  of 
the  Surface  of  large  Woods, 
which  was  chiefly  rotted  Wood 
and  Leaves,  which  he  fuppos'd 
to  have  lain  there  many  Years, 
Hq  chofe  that  Soil,  becaufe  he 
had  obferv'd  the  common  Ror- 
nunculusy  call'd  Pikwort^  to 
grow  aiul  profper  wonderfully 
9)|re. 
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And  a  certain  gardener  at 
/ISon,  who  made  Beds  for  Ra- 
nunculus\  of  Tanners  Bark, 
found  they  grew  and  profpered  fo 
well  in  it,  that  he  had  feldom 
lefs  than  the  Increafe  of  eight  or 
ten  Roots  for  every  fingle  ohe 
that  he  put  into  the  Ground. 

Mr.  Bradley  alfo  obfervesj 
That  the  Paths  or  Alleys  which 
are  between  thefe  Ranunculusr 
Beds,  fhould  be  fiU'd  up,  either 
with  Sea-Coal  Aflies,  Brick  or 
Lime  Rubbifli,  or  Sea-Sand,  to 
draw  off  the  over  -  abounding 
Moifture  from  the  Beds,  and 
keep  the  Beds  as  dry  as  may  be. 
But  if  none  of  thefe  can  well  be 
had,  Grafs  -  Turf  will  help  to 
keep  them  dry  in  the  Ivmter^ 
which  Ranunculuses  dp  i-equire. 

He  fays.  The  moft  favourai)le 
Expofure  for  a  Ranunculus^  is 
that  which  has  moft  Sun,  it  be.- 
ing  a  ftrong  Flower,  has  Need 
of  a  great  deal  of  Heat  for  gain- 
ing a  fine  lively  Colour.  And 
that  if  you  would  make  it  laft 
long,  you  need  only  to  coverJt 
during  the  great  Heat,  with  fome 
Linnen-CIoth  waxed  and  fup- 
ported  with  Stakes. 

Mr.  Mortimer  advifes  ,  if 
you  would  keep  them  long  in 
Flower,  to  cover  them  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  only.;  and  when 
they  have  almoft  done  flower^ 
ing,  to  uncover  them,  that  they 
may  dry  in  the  open  Air. 

As  to  the  yellow  Ranunculuses^ 
with  Flowers  like  Rue,  Monf. 
Liger  fiys^  you  are  to  difplant 
them  in  the  Month  ei  September ; 

I  and  after  you  have  fever'd  the 
little  Fangs  from  thsm^  to  ^jlan* 
them  oui   ot  VVaxi^,    ^i  >^.' 
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planted  in  Pots,  he  advifes,  as 
foou  as  its  Leaves  begin  to  wi- 
ther, to  carry  the  Pots  to  fome 
clofe  Place,  to  fecure  the  Plants 
from  the  Rains  of  Auguft^  for 
fear  they  (hould  fhoot  forth  new 
Roots ;  or,  which  is  better,  ha- 
ving difplanted  it  as  foon  as  the 
Leaves  begin  to  fall,  to  plant 
them  immediately  in  fome  (hady 
Place  where  the  Sun  never 
comes,  that  the  Summer'^'Aus 
finking  gently  to  theirRoots,  may 
difpofe  them  for  fineProduftions. 
The  white  double  Ranunculus 
requires  the  fame  Culture,  unlefs 
that  when  its  Leaves  are  fallen, 
you  murt  ftt  it  in  the  Shade,  and 
not  difplant  it  till  the  Beginning 
of  Autumn^  when  you  are  to 
take  off  its  Fangs  from  it,  and 
tranfplant  it  immediately;  or  elfe 
it  will  be  apt  to  Change,  and  not 
produce  fo  fair  Flowers. 

12.  To  Rarefie. 

To  Rarefie  fignifies  to  make 
,       thip. 

13.  Rasheiirie;s. 

Yarlous  Sorts.  ]  lL|  R.    Bradley 

^^  mentions 
l)ut  two  Sorts  of  them,  the  Red 
and  the  white  :  The  white  is  the 
jgreater  Rarety,  but  hardly  of  Yo 
good  a  Flavour.  Mr.  Mortimer 
ip^cl^ons  three  Sorts,  the  common 
wild  pne,  the  large  red  Qarden- 
Rasberry^  which,  he  fays,  is  one 
pf  the  pleafanteft  Fruits,  and  the 
whitel^  little  infcriour  to  the  red. 
Soil  and  Propagation,!^  They- 
^^tigflt^in  the  <Sjie   Soil    that 
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pagated  by  Slips  that  iprout  Out 
of  their  Stocks  every  Year,  andf 
are  taken  from  the  Roots  in 
March^  (  which  Mr.  Bradley  ac- 
counts the  beft  Seafon ; )  and  are 
fit  to  replant  the  next  Spring  af- 
ter. The  Fruit  begins  to  ripen 
about  the  Beginning  of  July. 
IVfr.  Mortimer  direfls,  to  leave 
the  Diftance  of  two  Foot  be- 
tween Plant  and  Plant,  whether 
planted  in  Beds  or  Borders. 

Mr.  Bradley  fiys,  fome  Gar- 
deners plant  fingle  Lines  of 
them,  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance 
between  Plant  and  Plant :  And 
that  others  plant  them  in  Beds 
three  Foot  wide,  three  Rows  in 
each  Bed  ;  both  which  Ways 
fucceed  very  well. 

That  after  they  have  bden 
planted,  they  will  the  i5rft  Sum- 
mer  fling  up  fome  Suckers  ftoni 
the  Roots,  and  put  forhe  few 
Shoots  from  the  old  Stems,  that 
were  left  ftanding  when  they 
were  planted  ;  but  no  Quantity 
of  Fruit  can  be  expeded  from 
them  the  firft  Year,  by  Realbri 
thofe  Stems  are  never  lefk  above 
a  Foot  long,  when  they  are 
planted  out ;  nor  indeed  are  any 
vigorous  Shoots  to  be  expeded 
from  them  till  the  fecond  Year : 
ft)  that  it  will  be  the  third  Sum- 
mWzfter  their  Plantmg,  before  a 
full  Crop  can  be  expefted  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Fruit  is  always  to  be 
found  upon  the  Shoots  of  the 
preceeding  Year. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays.  That  du- 
ring the  Summer  -  Time, ''  tfifey 
fhoQt  out '  many  well  -  rooted 
Suckers,  fome  of  which  may  be 


Uakctv  away  to  make  new  Plan- 
'^^rrr/^s  do  j    and  Jire  prp^  Wipusij^  ^  xo  t^»s^  ^\i  ^^aics ; 
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for  that  they  are  dry  as  foon  as 
tiieir  Fruit .  is  gathered ;  and 
therefore  he  advifes,  not  to  cut 
the  Tops  to  a  round  Bufh,  be- 
caufe  this  makes  them  grow  fo 
thick,  that  they  will  neither  bear 
nor  ripen  their  Fruits  fo  well  as 
if  they  grew  taller  and  thinner. 

Culture.  ]  Mr.  Bradley  fays, 
The  chief  Culture  necellary,  is 
to  keep  the  Plants  clear  of  Weeds 
fn  the  S]^r^f^;f  and  in  March  to 
prune  the  Tops  of  the  ftrongeft 
Shoots  of  thelaft  Year,  leaving 
fliem  about  three  Foot  high. 

Mr.  Mortimer  direds,  Firfty  in 
March  to  (horten  all  their  new 
Shoots,  which  grow  round  about 
the  Stock,  and  which  ought  on- 
ly to  be  the  thickeft  and  hand- 
Ibmeft".  Secondly^  To  pluck  a- 
way  all  the  d^d  old  ones,  and 
alfo  the  Qnall  ones.  And  T'hird- 
fy,  to  cut  them  juft  above  the 
bearing  Part,  to  let  the  Sun  into 
them,  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
before  they  are  ripe ;  and  doing 
thefe  Things  will  make  them 
bear  the  better. 

He  adds.  That  they  are  apt  to 
be  pefter'd  with  green  Lice,  tliai 
are  pernicious  to  them  ;  to  free 
tliem  from  which,  he  advifes,  to 
(prinkle  them  with  Water  in 
Which  Lime  has  been  diffolved  : 
And  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
moved once  in  eight  Years, 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  If  Rasherriei 
have  their  "Bloflbms  puird  off  in 
the  Springy  they  will  bring  Fruit 
in  Autumn  tp  perfeS  Ripqnefs. 
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14.  Water-Rats. 

AtER'  RAtS  do  a 
gmt  4cd  of  MiTcWef  to 
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the  Roots  of  Trees.  One  Way 
to  deftroy  them,  is  to  procure 
a  good  Number  of  Crackers^ 
fuch  as  Boys  ufe,  and  to  place 
them  at  four,  five,  or  fix  Inches 
Diftance,  upon  a  Yard  of  Quick- 
Match,  fuch  as  is  us'd  by  Gun- 
ners, ^yc.  When  as  many  pjc 
thefe  Matches  are  thus  dreft,  as 
there  are  Water-Rat  Holes,  con- 
vey the  Ends  of  the  Matches 
with  the  Crackers  on  them,  as 
far  into  the  Holes  as  you  can, 
with  a  Willow -Twig,  leaving 
only  a  little  of  the  Match  out  of 
the  Hole.  Then  having  Dogs 
ready,  place  three  or  four  Men 
at  convenient  Diftances  one  from 
another,  with  Portfires,  which 
are  alfo  to  be  had  of  Gunners, 
and  let  them  fire  their  Quick- 
Matches  at  different  Times,  as 
they  fhall  fee  Occafion  ;  and 
every  Quick-Match  will  fet  Fire 
to  the  Crackers,  and  they  upoa 
their  firft  going  off,  will  drive 
the  Rats  out  of  their  Cells,  and 
fo  the  Dogs  may  catch  them  ; 
but  if  they  mifs  them,  and  take 
to  fome  other  Hole  ;  then  the 
Man  that  is  plac'd  next,  fets 
Fire  to  that  Quick-Match,  and 
fo  the  Crackers  will  fend  them 
out  again  ;  and  fo  they  will  be 
caught  by  the  Dogs,  being  con- 
tinually hurried  ai)out  in  this 
Confufion,  which  will  be  very 
diverting  Sport :  And  if  any  be 
left  alive,  they  will  never  return 
to  the  fame  Place. 

i5t  Recumbent. 

jOECUMBENT    Leaves^ 

ate  fwcVv  ^"^  w:^VcL^  \ivs^^ 
Pofture. 
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%6,  70  Refrigerate* 

TO  Refrigerate     fignifies    to 
Cool 

«7.  Ti  Regerminate. 

TO  Regerminate    is  to  ffring 
or  h^  again. 

18.  Rhubarb. 

]^  R.  Mortimer  fays,  Rhubarb 
*^*  is  of  feveral  Sorts,  which 
are  all  rais'd  by  Seed^  or  by  part- 
ing the  T^s. 

Xp.  Rhus,  Rhoe,  Bucks-Horn 
Tree  ^Virginia  :  See  In- 
dian Sumach. 

ao.  REppMCES. 

JO  EfO  NCE  S  are  wild  Ra- 
T^  difoes^  a  finall  Sort,  that  are 
eaten  in  Sallads,  which  grow  in 
the  Fields ;  and  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  •S^^^. 

21.  Resikiferous. 

pESINIFEROUS  figni- 
T^  fies  bearing  or  producing 
Rofin. 

^2.    RiccoLUS's :    See   AuRi^ 
cula's. 

aj.  A  Method  of  Ripekikg 

Fruit. 

Tyr  R.   Bradley    having    taken 

T^^  Notice,  that  fome  Fruits 

^w  and  ripen  about  Paris^  bct- 

tfjun  they  do  fa  England^  tW 
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(their  Winters  are  much  more  (e-* 
vere  than  ours  are  in  EngUutdj 
even  fo  pinching  cold  as  to  de« 
ftroy  their  Vines^  OUves^  and 
Pomegranates ;  yet  their  Summers 
are  m  violent  hot,  that  daeir 
Fruits  ripen ;  which  Heat  we 
want  to  bring  fome  Fruits  to 
Perfedion. 

Therefore  he  offers  Ibme  Con- 
jeflures  to  help  this  Deficiency  ; 

1.  As  to  the  Manner  of  the 
Growth  of  Fruit,  He  con- 
cludes, from  his  own  Ob&nra- 
tions,  That  Fruits  all  follow 
the  fame  Methods  of  Growing 
and  Ripening.  That  when  Fruit 
fets,  it  begins  to  grow  inunedi-* 
ately  ;  and  fo  proceeds,  till  it 
comes  to  a  certain  Period :  Then 
it  makes  a  Stand  for  a  Time,  at 
which  Time  it  may  be  obferv*d, 
that  it  is  not  half  fo  large  as  it 
fliould  be  when  it  is  ripe.  And 
he  gives  it  as  his  Opinion,  That 
at  the  Time  when  the  Fruit 
flops  in  its  Growth,  the  whole 
Tree  is  at  reft  in  its  Vegetation. 
As  a  Confirmation  of  this,  he 
adds,  That  there  are  many  In- 
ftances  of  Trees,  which  have 
been  tranfplanted  at  fuch  a  Time, 
and  the  Fruit  which  was  upon 
them  has  ripen'd  ;  and  the  Trees 
have  produced  Fruit  in  abun- 
dance the  next  Year. 

He  fays,  he  has  had  fb  many 
Proofs  of  this,  that  he  would  a? 
foon  take  up  a  Tree  for  his  own 
Ufe  at  that  Time,  as  at  any  o- 
ther. 

2.  Some  Time  after  this  Stop, 
the  Fruit  begins  to  grow  larger  ; 
and  then,  if  there  be  due  Heat 
for  it^  haftens  to  Maturity.  The 
tudd^u  ^0^0^  \wcvj    probably 
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depend  upon  two  Things ;  Kr/?, 
that  a  frefli  Fund  of  Sap  colle£led 
from  the  Earth  by  new-made 
Roots,  has  only  the  Fruit  to 
feed  for  a  Time,  before  the 
Shooters  or  young  Branches  can 
receive  any  of  it ;  and  the  Body 
of  the  Fruit  being  at  that  Time 
fpongy,  is  ftill  better  prepar'd  to 
receive  it ;  and  Co  is  the  Caufc 
of  the  fudden  Swelling  of  the 
Fruit  :  Or  perhaps,  the  Ferinen- 
tation  may  be  caus'd  by  the  raw 
Juices  coming  direflly  from  the 
Earth,  and  mixing  with  thofe 
which  have  had  a  longer  Time 
to  filter  through  the  fine  Velfels 
of  the  Tree  ;  and  from  thence 
the  fudden  Swelling  of  the 
Fruits  may  be  caus'd  :  For  Ma- 
turation or  Ripenefs  in  Fruit,  is 
no  more  than  a  Tendency  to 
Rottennefs  and  Putrcfaflion  : 
And  all  fuch  Bodies  as  ferment, 
naturally  putrify  when  the  Fer- 
ment is  over.-  It  may  be  proba- 
ble, that  the  Fermenung  of  thcfc 
Liquors  in  the  Body  of  the  Fruit 
makes  it  fwell,  there  being  In- 
ftances  of  Liquors  which  take 
up  more  Room  when  they  ft 
mcnt,  than  they  did  before. 

Notwithdanding,  it  is  found 
to  be  ncceiTary,  that  thefe  Juices 
fliould  be  ainited  by  the  Sun  o 
fome  other  Heat,  in  Order  ti 
the  due  Ripening  of  the  Fruit 
For  when  the  He.it  of  the  Sun 
fails,  after  the  Fruit  is  come  to 
Its  full  Growth,  the  Juices  con- 
tinue to  be  riw,  and  have  noi 
An  ^eeable  Tafte  nor  Flavour : 
But  when  the  Fruit  has  a  due 
Share  of  Heat,  the  Ferment 
ceafes ;  and  then  the  Maturation 
jtegiiis,  and  fugars  its  Juices,  and 
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caufes  that  Richnefs  of  Flavour 
which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the 
Palate. 

It  feems  very  reafonable  to 
conclude,  That  this  Maturation 
of  Fruit  is  a  Degree 'of  Putrc- 
fadion  ;  becaufe  by  jt  they  are 
rendred  foft,  and  fend  out  5 
ftrong  Odour,  as  it  is  found  by 
Experience  that  moll  "Bodies  do, 
more  or  lefs  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
fes,  as  they  dilFec  more  or  leis 
in  Degrees  of  PutrefaSion. 

Therefore,  in  our  Climate, 
where  wc  have  not  Sun  enough 
to  ripen  our  Fruit,  tho'  it  does 
bring  it  to  its  full  Growth,  it  is 
to  be  afliftcd  by  Fire,  which 
heightens  its  Relilh,  and  fugars 
its  Juices ;  as  is  found  in  baking 
and  dewing  of  Fruit  ;  Some  of 
which  arc  by  thefc  Means  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  to  the  Pa- 
late than  perhaps  they  would 
have  been,  if  they  had  had  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sun.  And  this 
baking  and  ftewing  of  Fruits,  is 
a£ting  upon  them  by  an  artificial 
Heat,  much  after  the  fame  Man- 
as the  Sun  would  have  afled 
upon  them  by  its  natural  Heat. 

Some  of  thofe  Pears  which 
are  moft  difagreeable  and  harfh, 
are  render'd  very  pleafing  to  the 
Palate,  by  the  violent  Heat  of 
Baking.  Their  Hardnefs  becomes 
foft,  their  juices  which  are  four 
become  fugarcd,  and  their  earthy 
Smell  changes  into  an  high  Per- 
fume. 

As  for  Peaches,  when  the  na- 
tural Hest  they  require  to  ripen 
them,  is  deficient,  they  are  much 
aflifted  this  Way ;  for  as  long 
as  thcf  yoffefe  x.^ivi  x-wo  "SidWi 
Juices  betott-'mftQ-VKra:^- 
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xnsy  be  fiipposM  to  rife  m  them 
at  the  two  Seafons  of  their 
Growth,  they  want  nothing  but 
Heat  to  make  their  Tafte  better, 
and  bring  them  to  their  proper 
PcrfeSion  :  And  in  fome  Cafes 
the  Heat  of  Fire  renders  Fruit 
more  delicious  than  the  hotteft 
Sun  would  have  done. 

But  for  as  much  as  the  Heat 
which  is  commonly  made  Ufe 
of  for  this  Purpofe,  is  often  rafh 
and  fudden,  and  in  that  differs 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun^  which 
operates  on,  and  influences  by 
flow  Degrees :  This  may  be  the 
Reafon  that  Fruits  which  are 
ripened  by  the  Sun,  and  thofe 
that  are  bsdccd,  do  differ  in  their 
Taftes. 

But  fince  every  Year  does  not 
prove  kind  enough  to  bring  every 
Sort  of  Fruit  to  a  good  Perfe- 
fiion,  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
fidcr  how  we  may  help  the  Im- 
perfeflion,  £b  as  to  bring  that 
Fruit  to  a  tolerable  Goodnefs, 
which  has  not  had  a  fufficient 
Heat  of  the  Sun  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bradley  informs  us,  That 
he  having  gathered  fome  Winter- 
Fruits,  laid  fome  of  two  or  three 
5orts  of  them  upon  the  Pave- 
ment in  his  Stove  or  Cdnferva- 
tory  for  Exotick  Plants  ;  under 
which,  a  Fire  was  made  every 
Night,  while  the  Weather  was 
fi-ofty,  and  the  Warmth  of  the 
Sun  fhut  in  every  Day.  The 
Fruit  was  the  Bon  Chretien  Pear^ 
the  UEpine  de  Hyver^  and  the 
black  Pear  of  IVorcefter,  The 
Part  of  the  Floor  where  thefe 
Pears  were  laid,  had  been  fpread 
with  Sand  to  dry,  and  this  Saud 
tJw  Pears  from    bruifing. 


Two  Months  after,  he  percdv'cf 
the  Pears  fent  out  a  very  agree- 
able Odour  ;  and  cutting  one  of 
the  Bon  Chretiens^  it  appear'4  tQ 
his  Palate  as  good  as  ever  he  had 
eat  abroad,  and  had  in  it  the  Ex* 
cellence  of  a  Bmree  dm  Rey. 
This  was  (bme  Surprize  to  him, 
to  find  a  Pear  to  be  ripea'd  two 
Months  before  its  Time ,  he 
having  rarely  ftnmd  it  tp  be  ripe 
before  the  latter  End  of  JanMory^ 
or  in  February ;  and  alfo  as  rich 
in  its  Flavour,  and  as  melting  as 
any  he  had  ever  tafted  Abroad : 
Thereupon  he  try'd  a  fecond 
and  third,  and  found  them  all 
fit  for  earing.  The  Week  after, 
the  UEpme  de  Hyver  was  ripe, 
and  very  good  ;  and  the  black 
Pears  of  IVorcefter  began  to  rot 
about  Chrijimafs  ;  but  one  of 
them  was  well  enough  ft)r  eat- 
ing. 

That  thereupon,  confidering 
how  this  might  happen,  and  that 
Heat  contributed  to  the  Ripening 
Fruits,  either  by  the  Sun  or 
Oyefi ;  he  examin'd,  what  diffe- 
rent Sorts  of  Ripenefs  each  of 
thefe  did  produce  ;  and  thence 
he  came  to  this  Conclufipn, 
That  the  conftant  Warmth  of 
his  Srove,  by  Means  both  of  the 
Fire  and  the  Sun,  and  the  warm 
Air,  which  was  continually  cir- 
culating, caused  thefe  Fruits  to 
ripen  rriuch  fooner  than  they  did 
in  other  Places.  And  alfo  hav- 
ing experienc'd,  that  Nature  ri- 
pens Fruits  by  gentle  Degrees, 
he  conjedur'd,  that  the  Pears 
had  been  brought  to  this  natura) 
Pcrfeftion,  by  a  gentle  progref- 
five   ot    continued    Warmth  : 
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fudden  and  violent,  it  wonld 
tathcr  have  bak'd  than  ripen'd 
them. 

F*rora  the  Confiderations  be- 
fore-mention'd,  he  collefits,  That 
if  we  would  artificially  ripen 
late-coniing  Fruits,  they  Ihould 
be  (helterM  from  the  Autumn- 
Profts  a  little  before  they  begin 
to  fell ;  but  not  fo,  that  the  cir- 
cum-ambient  Air  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  them;  for  if  that 
be  ittodefate,  it  will  help  to  feed 
the  Fruit  :  For,  whereas  great 
Cold  and  Frofts,  do  render 
Fruits  tough  and  four,  altho' 
they  have  been  foft  and  fwect 
befor^ ;  fo  Heat  foftens  and 
£w^ens  them. 

He  direds  to  gather  Fruit  dry, 
when  It  has  hung  long  enough 
ujnon  the  Tree ,  then  tie  a 
Thread  to  the  Stalk,  and  fo  take 
a  Florence  Flask,  or  fome  Glafs 
of  that  Shape,  which  being  cut 
through  the  Body,  fo  that  the 
two  Parts  may  be  fet  toge- 
ther again  with  Wood,  or  by 
jfome  other  Method,  the  Neck 
Part  being  a  Cover  to  the  lower 
Part,  to  put  a  large  Fruit  in- 
to It,  (b  that  it  may  hang  by 
the  Thread,  and  not  touch  any 
Part  of  the  Glafs. 

The  Fruit  being  fixed,  and 
the  Glafs  fhut  together,  fhould 
be  fet  up  to  the  Neck  in  a  Buihel 
of  Bran  and  Water  Mixed  to- 
gether in  a  large  Tub  or  Pan, 
of  the  Shape  of  a  Buflicl  Mea- 
fure,  and  he  fuppofes  the  Fruit 
will  ripen  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Bran  and  Water;  which  will 
gently  warm  the  Air,  which 
comes  in  at  the  top  of  the  Flask, 
and    keeps    z         ' 
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Heat ;  for  he  knows  of  no  Heat 
that  is  fo  conftant  as  this^  or 
that  will  be  better  for  this  Pur- 
pofe« 

Five  Flasks  may  be  fet  in 
a  Bufhel  of  Bran,  and  it  will 
keep  its  Heat  for  five  or  fis 
Weeks. 

Some  Fruits  may  require 
twenty  Days,  fome  forty,  and 
according  to  their  different  Na- 
tures. The  Mouth  of  .  the 
Glafles  are  to  be  left  open  ;  for 
it  is  a  warm  circulating  Air  that 
ripens  all  Fruit. 

7i  hrtng    Fruits  and  Herbs    to 
Ripenefs  in  uncommon  Seapms. 

In  Englandy  the  Months  of 
November^  December^  yanuary^ 
February^  March  and  April  are 
called  dead  Months,  becaufe  ia 
feveral  of  thofe  Seafons,  Nature 
feems  to  be  unadive  among  Ve- 
getables, or  does  not  of  her 
own  Accord,  produce  any  Fruit 
to   Perfefiion. 

Tho'  the  Methods  that  have 
been  made  ufe  of  to  bring  to 
Ripenefs  fome  few  Fruits  out  of 
their  natural  Seafons,  have  been 
various,  yet  few  of  them  have 
had  the  defired  Succefs. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  Mr.  Millet 
near  North-End^  was  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  Gardener  in 
England^  for  bringing  his  Fruit 
to  a  good  Ripenefs  and  Perfec- 
tion out  of  its  natural  Seafon; 
fo  that  he  has  in  February y  eaten 
Duke  Cherries  fo  ripe,  that  they 
were  in  a  Manner  blacky  and  in 
his  Opinion,  as  well  tafted  as  a* 


ny  that  were  of  the  5uwmert 
coxiRmt  gentle.1  Growt\v  ;  i\v\s\v^^S^&fc^'^'*\'^^ 
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jri<}:c:ons  md  jnft  Mmogcmcnt  J  This  Paling  being  fit  np^  4 
of  chem,  in  iffbrdirr^  them  dieir  Border  may  be  marked  out  about 
due  Hn:  at  proper Trmcs,  which  tOTir  Foot  wide,  on  die  iiiah 
not  haviii^-  .-:  x-n  r^hcly  under- '  fide  of  it,  and  fome  Scmtling^ 
flood  by  many,  and  the  Fnif:  of  Wood  about  four  Indies 
having  been  unnaturally  forced  thick,  muft  be  Mened  to  the 
with  too  ^reat  Violence,  i:  cauf-  Ground  in  a  ftrait  Line^  on  the 
cd  i:  always  to  be  infipid.  ootfide  of  the  Border.  Theleare 
He  therefore  having  been  ad-  to  retl  the  Glaft  Lights  upon^ 
visM  by  fomc  Perfons  of  Qua-  j  which  Lj^ts  are  to  flope  back 
lity  to  publifti  his  Thoughts,  as  I  to  :he  niling,  to  ihdter  the 
to  what  Means  are  to  be  ufed ;  Fruit  as  their  (hall  be  Occar 
to  produce   good  Fruits  in  tm-  fion. 


common  Scafons,  prefcribes  the 
Method  following. 

He  dircSs  to  make  a  Paling 
of  five  Foot  high,  with  Stakes  to 
fupport  it ,  fet  at  about  two 
Yards  Diftancc,  and  to  nail 
trhole  deal  Boards,  of  at  lead 
an  Inch  thick,  and  four  Yards 
long,  from  one  Stake  to  ano- 
ilier. 

If  the  bcals  were  not  an  Inch 
ihick,  the  Trees  would  be  apt 
to  be  fcorch'd,  upon  the  firft 
laying  of  the  hot  Dung,  and  if 
they  fhould  be  much  thicker,  the 
artificial  Heat  that  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Back  of  them,  at 
the  Time  that  it  begins  to  de- 
cline, would  not  have  Power 
enough  to  warm  them  through, 
iind  then  they  will  require  to 
have  the  Dung  refrofliM  the  of- 
tener. 

Thefe  Deal  Boards  muft  be 
well  joined  to  one  another,  and 
plowed  on  the  Edges,  fo  that 
they  may  let  in  Lathes,  that  the 
Steam  of  the  Dung,  which  muft 
be  laid  at  their  Backs,  may  be 
kept  from  getting  among  the 
Plants,  becaule  where  the  Steam 


Bars  about  four  Inches  wide^ 
cut  out  of  whole  Deal^  muft  be 
placed  between  thofe  Glafi 
Lights,  fo  that  die  Light^-xnay 
reft  on  them. 

Thefe  Bars  are  always  to  be 
kept  fixed  as  in  a  hot  Bed-^ 
Frame. 

If  you  would  not  have  the 
Gla(s  Lights  dope  fo^  mucha^ 
they  will  by  this  Fall  from  the 
upright,  dien  you  may  have  a 
Line  of  whole  Deals  fixed  on 
the  Top  of  the  Paling,  to  pro-* 
je£l  their  whole  Breadth  over 
the  Trees,  and  made  fo  that  the 
Tops  of  the  Glafs  Lights  may 
fall  in  an  Tnch  or  two  under 
them. 

There  muft  alfo  b©^  al  Dodt 
Ihap'd  to  the  Profile  of  the 
Frame,  at  each  End  of  the 
Frame,  that  it  may  be  opened 
at  either  of  the  Ends,  according 
as  the  Wind  blows. 

The  Fruit  that  he  dirfefts  to 

plant  m   thefe  Frames  are  the 

Avaut^    the    Albemarle^    the 

Ann^  the  early  Newimgton^  and 

brown  Nutmeg  Peaches. 

Mr.  Fairchild's  early,  the  Al- 


/ball  come  it  will  caufe  aMil-lro«je,  and   Ntwingtm   NeSa^ 
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The  Mafculinc  and  Bruxelles 
Apricocks. 

The  May  Duke  and  tA^  Cier- 
ries. 

As  for  Grapes^  the  white  and 
hlackfweet  Water. 

The  large,  July^  the  Burgun' 
dy^  the  "Malmfey^  the  Royal^up- 
€adine  Grapes^ 

Goosberries^  the  Dutch  wbite^ 
the  Dutch  early  green^  and  the 
Walnut  Goosberries. 

Currants^  the  /«r^^  Dutch 
white  J  the  /<^^r  Dutch  red  Cur- 
runts. 

He  fays,  if  a  Frame  be  made 
according  to  the  foregoing  Di- 
iredions  in  the  Sununer  Time, 
It  may  be  planted  the  fame 
Sujnmer,  with  the  before-men- 
tioned Fruit,  except  the  Grapes^ 
which  he  has  not  yet  had  Ex- 
perience, whether  ^/»w  will  bear 
tranfplanting  at  that  Seafon,  or 
not :  But  the  reft  he  has  try*d, 
and  they  will  do,  very  well. 

One  Advantage  in  planting 
thefe  Trees  in  Summer  is,  that 
they  will  form  very  good  Roots 
before  Winter,  and  will  againft 
the  following  Spring  be  (b  well 
ftored  with  Sap,  that  there  will 
not  appear  any  fign  of  their  hav- 
ing been  removed.  They  will 
produce  very  good  Wood  and 
bear  very  well. 

He  is  of  Opinion,  that  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  take  this  Advan- 
tage, if  the  Defign  be  to  force 
them  to  bloffom  fooner  than 
is  ordinary ;  becaufe  if  the  Roots 
be  not  well  furnifhed,  the  Fruits 
cannot  have  fufficient  Nourifli- 
nient. 

And  befides.  Trees  in  the  Sum- 
liiGr  do  feldom,    if  ever  wafte 
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I  their  Strength  in  Autumn  Shooti; 
or  make  any  Attempts  towards 
It,  till  September  or  0<ffd^f r,when 
the  Frofts,  that  ufually  come 
then,  put  a  Stop  to   it. 

But  if  it  be  found,  that  they 
incline  to  put  forth  Shoots  in 
Autumuy  they  fhould  not  be  en- 
couraged (b  to  do,  either  by  cover- 
ing the  Frames  with  Glafles,  or 
by  laying  hot  Dung  to  the  back 
of  the  Paling,  for  that  would 
induce  theBloflbm  Buds  to  open 
imperfedly,  and  fo  the  Fruit  hey 
promife  the  next  Spring  would 
be  loft  ;  but  they  ought  to  have 
Time  allowed  them  for  dfgcft- 
ing  their  Juice  before  they  are 
forced. 

He  fays,  he  finds  by  Expe- 
rience the  Trees  will  be  injured^ 
if  the  Heat  be  applied  before  iSTo- 
vember ;  and  that  the  Time  for 
applying  the  Heat  for  bringing  ei- 
they  Duke  or  May  Cherries^  is  a- 
bout  the  Middle  or  latter  End 
of  that  Month  ;  and  applying 
Heat  at  the  fame  Time  would  d0 
forApricocksfi)  that  the  mafculine 
Apricock  will  in  February  be  as 
large  as  Duke  Cherries^  and  will 
be  ripe  by  the  Beginning  of  A- 
prtl. 

Cherries^  thus  forced,  will 
not  hold  fo  well  as  Apricocksj 
tho'  the  former  will  laft  perhaps 
for  feven  Yearss  in  good  Plight ; 
but  Apricocks  will  thrive  and  prof- 
per  thus  many  Years. 

He  is  of  Opinion,  that  Mr. 
Fairchild^s  early  iVlf(J^r/»w,  would 
ripen  much  about  the  (ameTime 
as  the  Mafculine  Apricock^  if  they 
were  both  forc'd  at  the  femcf 
Time  ;  and  the  Brwggnon  Nt^a-^ 
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forward  Sorts  of  Plums^  they 
have  been  try'd,  and  do  ripen 
about    the    latter    End  of    A- 

GoosberriesTrees  would  produce 
green  Fruit  fit  forTarts  mjanuary 
and  February^  and  probably  would 
ripen  about  the  End  of  March^ 
or  the  Beginning  of  April  at  the 
farthcft. 

Currants^  which  tend  to  flioot 
forward,  niight  by  the  fame  Heat 
that  brings  Cherries  in  February^ 
be  forced  to  produce  ripe  Fruit 
in  April^  if  not  fooner. 
.  The  Method  of  planting  Trees 
in  thcfc  Frames.  ]  Thefe  Trees 
mull  be  planted  fo  clofe  to  the 
Paling,  as  that  the  Roots  will  run 
under  the  Paling,  and  draw  their 
Nouriflimcnt  equally  from  the 
Earth,  round  about  thenri,whereas 
Trees  planted  againft  Walls  muft 
not  be  planted  clofe  to  the  Wall, 
bccaufe  the  Foundations  of  Walls 
lie  to  deep  in  the  Ground  for 
the  Roots  of  the  Trees  do  draw 
Nourifliment  on  the  Wall  fide. 

As  for  the  Diftance  of  thefe 
Trees  one  from  another,  four  or 
five  Foot  will  be  fufficient,  or 
at  Diftances  proportionable  to 
the  Shoots  they  have  upon  them. 

It  would  not  be  amifs,  if  the 
Trees  had  been  trained  before- 
hand for  two  or  three  Years  in 
Efpaliers,  or  againft  Walls,  be- 
caufe,  iffo,  the  Frame  might  be 
filled  the  fooner  with  bearing 
Wood. 

As  for  himfelf,  he  fays,  he 
Ihould  not  fcruple  to  remove 
Trees  that  had  been  planted  a- 

?lluft  Walls,  rather  than  to  want 
ch  MS  were  Bearers  in  thefe 
rciPg  Frames;  for  they  ma^  ax\as  C2isv\i^  \  fet  xfes  Fruit  which 
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a  greater  A^e  be  tnblfphiifed 
with  Safety,  by  the  new  Method. 
See  Tran/planttng. 

The  higher  Parts  of  the  Pa!es 
being  furnilhed  with  Africocbj 
Cherries ,  NeSarines ,  Peaches 
and  Plums;  the  lower  finall 
Spaces  between  them  may  be  fil- 
led up  with  CurrantSj  Goosherries 
and  Rofes, 

As  to  the  pruning  thefe  Trees.'] 
The  Time  of  pruning  Trees 
in  thefe  Frames  muft  not  be'  the 
fame  as  in  other  Trees  ;  becaufe 
in  the  common  Cafe  of  Stone 
Fruit  againft  Walls,  the  Spring 
does  not  begin  till  the  End  of 
January  or  February^  and  there- 
fore thefe  Trees  are  left  un- 
pruned,  till  the  Spring  begins  to 
ftir,  and  alfo  that  they  may  not 
be  wounded  till  they  have 
Strength  enough,  and  a  fevoim- 
ble  Temper  of  Air,  that  they 
may  grow  freely,  and  what  will 
help  their  wounded  Parts  ;  but 
in  the  forcing  Franies  the  Spring, 
begins  in  November ;  therefore 
they  fhould  be  pruned  about  a 
Week  before  the  Heat  is  apply*d 
to  them;  for  then  the  Air  will 
be  fo  artificially  tempered  as  to 
fet  the  Teees  a-growing,  and 
the  Frofts  cannot  come  at  them, 
if  the  Glaffes  be  fet  up  as  £bon 
as  they  are  pruned.  As  for  the 
Manner  of  pruning,  fee  the  fe- 
veral  Sorts  under  the  Article 
Pruning  ;  or  Mr.  BroMey^s  Di- 
reSions  for  Apricocks^  NcSa- 
rines^  Peaches^  ^c^  under  their 
proper  Articles. 

The  nailing  of  thefe  Trees.  ] 
Every  Branch  that  (hoots,  muft 
be    laid  as  clofe  to    the  t^ales 
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'ionihct  the  Pales  will  be  ripe  a 
Month  fooner  than  thofe  that 
lie  but  two  Inches  from  them ; 
for  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  he  has 
feen  the  Tops  of  the  Trees  have 
Bloflbms  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks 
before  the  Bottom  ;  and  fome- 
times  one  Branch  has  been  full 
of  Bloflbms,  when  there  have 
been  half  a  Score,  or  more. 
Branches  of  the  lame  Tree  have 
not  tlirred  till  the  Fruit  of  the 
firfi  Blower  has  been  almoft 
ripe,  and  for  all  that  the  Tree 
has  done  very  well ;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  Thing  for  fuch 
Trees  to  have  Fruit  ripening 
upon  them  for  near  three  Months 
continnally. 

As  for  Gaosberriesy  fuch  Plants 
ta  are  planted  in  thefe  Frames, 
flionld  be  fuch  as  have  fpread, 
and  when  as  many  Shoots  have 
been  nailed  to  the  Pales  as  may 
conveniently  be  done,  others  may 
be  left  at  a  Diftance  from  the 
Pales  to  fucceed  the  others  in 
ripening.. 

If  they  are  taken  up  in  the 
Summer,  and  managed  accor- 
ding to  his  new  Method , 
they  will  bear  che  firft  Year 
as  well  as  if  they  had  not  been 
ltanfi>lanted. 

Tlie  CurrafU  may  be  ordered 
after  the  lame  Manner,  and  fo 
alfo  may  the  RoJ[ts^  and  the  bed 
Kind  of  Rofe  for  this  Purpofe  is 
the  Clufter  monthly  Rofe^  which 
ought  always  to  be  topped  a- 
bout  the  End  of  July^  or  the  Be- 
ginning of  Augufty  to  make  them 
put  out  a  good  Number  of  flow- 
er Buds. 
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Of  laying  the  Dung  to  the 
Pales,  ]  The  Dung  before  it 
be  laid  to  the  Back  of  the  Paleg 
ihould  be  tolled  up  in  an  Heap, 
and  lie  for  fome  Days,  that  it 
may  yield  an  equal  Heat  every 
where,  and  be  conftanr. 

When  it  has  been  thus  pre* 
parM,  it  ihould  be  laid  about 
four  Foot  thick  at  the  B^e,  and 
fo  Hoping  rill  it  is  but  two  Foot 
wide  at  the  Top.  It  Ihould  be 
laid  at  the  iSrll  within  about  four 
Inches  of  the  Top  of  the  Pales^, 
for  it  will  fink  to  about  three 
Foot  in  fix  Weeks  Time,  and 
then  fome  frefti  Dung  muft  be 
laid,  becaufe  the  firft  Heat  will 
not  do  much  more  than  fwell 
the  Buds  of  the  Trees,  or  bring 
them  to  a  greem  Colour,  or  at 
the  moft  will  but  barely  (hew 
the  Colour  of  the  Bloflbm  Buds^ 
But  according  as  the  Frofts  fhall 
have  happened  to  have  had  more 
or  lefs  Influence  over  the  Buds  ; 
this  will  happen  fooner  or  la^*^ 
ter. 

If  thefe  Trees  be  covered 
with  the  Glafles  it  will  contribute 
very  much  to  forward  their 
bloflToming  ;  for  tho*  their  Blof- 
foms  will  not  be  dcftroyed  by 
the  Frofts,  yet  the  more  the 
Froft  comes  at  them,  they  will 
both  be  the  drier  and  more  har4 
to  open. 

If  the  Weather  be  tolerably 
mild,  they  ought  not  to  be  hin- 
dred  from  the  Benefit  of  Show- 
ers till  the  Buds'  begin  to  ftir  ; 
but  afterwards  the  GlajQTes  Ihould 
be  kept  conftantly  over  them, 
till  the  Influence  of  the  Sun  if 
fomcthinj  cow&dei^^Xa* 
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•  But  the  Doors,  which  are  at 
each  End  of  the  Frame,  fliould 
in  the  mean  Time  be  fet  open, 
when  the  Wind  does  not  blow 
too  (harp,  and  the  Sun  (hines  any 
thing  warm  ;  and  if  this  does  not 
happen  in  the  Space  of  a  Fort- 
night, then  the  Doors  at  both 
Ends  may  be  opened,  and  Mats 
of  Bafs  or  Canvafs  fhould  be 
hung  up  over  the  Door-ways, 
to  correal  the  Winds,  and  to  give 
the  Air  leave  to  circulate  in  the 
Frames. 

As  for  Cherries^  about  three 
Changes  of  Dung  will  very  near 
be  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  due 
Ripencfs  in  February^  fuppofing 
each  Parcel  lies  a  Month  at  the 
Back  of  the  Pales. 

But  as  for  Apricocksj  Grapes^, 
Ne^arines^  Peaches  and  Plums^ 
if  April  proves  cold,  the  forcing 
Heat  muft  be  continued  till 
May  is  fettled ;  but  fome  of  the 
Glaffes  fliould  be  opened  in  the 
Morning,  in  March  and  April^ 
when  the  Wind  is  ftill,  and  the 
Sun  warm  ;  and  they  fliould  be 
permitted  to  receive  the  Show- 
ers that  fall,  while  the  Fruit  is 
growing  ;  but  when  they  are  in 
jBloflTom  no  Rain  fliould  come 
near  them ;  for  it  is  evident 
from  Experfence,  that  if  Rain 
falls  upon  Bloflbms,  before  they 
are  fet  for  Fruit,  they  very  rare- 
ly come  to  any  good. 

The  Dung  that  comes  from 
thefe  Frames,  having  loft  its 
Heat^  may  be  laid  in  Heaps  to 
rot,  for  the  meliorating  of  ftub- 
born  Grounds. 

x\nother  Thing  in  relation  to 
planting  Fruit  in  thefe  Frames, 
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come  forward  together,  and  tbote^ 
that  come  later  by  themfelves  j 
becaufe  it  will  be  prejudicial  to 
the  forward  Fruits,  to  give  then* 
any  more  Heat^  when  they  have 
done  bearing ;  whereas  ff  later 
Fruits  are  fet  amongft  them 
that  do  requfre  more  Heaty  thea 
they  muft  have  it ,  fomc  of 
them  perhaps  requiring  an  arti- 
ficial Heat  till  Miy. 

There  may  alfo  a  Row  or 
two  of  fearlet  Strawberries  be 
planted  near  to  the  Back  of  this- 
Frame ;  and  thefe  you  may  ex- 
pea  to  be  ripe  by  the  End  of 
February  or  Beginning  of  "March. 

As  for  the  f^ineSy  they  may 
probably  be  brought  to  bloflbm^ 
and  have  ripe  Grapes  in  May. 

There  may  alfo  be  here  and 
there  planted  a  monthly  Rofe 
Tree,  and  Hyacinths^^  yomqmls^ 
Narcijfusy  Polyanthus  ;  ancf  ear- 
ly T'ulips  might  be  planted  la 
the  Borders ;  and  then  the  Pro*- 
duds  of  the  Frame  might  be 

In  December^ 

Hyacinths  and  TuUpT* 

January^ 

ApricockBloffomSj  Cherry  BloJ^ 
fomsy  Green  Goosberries^  Hya-*. 
cinthSy  Peach  BloJfomSy  Plunt 
BloffomSy  young  Rofe  Budsy  be- 
ginning to  appear,  Strawberrf 
Blojfomsy  tulips.- 

February* 

Green  Apricocksy  ripe  Cherrler^ 
Currans    pretty    large ,     green 


m£» 


\' 
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.jp'ein  Peaches^  green  Plums^  Po"- 
iyajttbos^  Rofes^  a  few  ripe,  Straw- 
berries^  fome  of  the  latter  I'u- 
iips^  and  f^tnes  alfo  may  be  ex- 
peded  to  put  out  their  Blof- 
Jbms, 

March. 

Green  Apricocks,  Dteke  Cher- 
Ttes^  Currans  beginning  to  turn, 
if  the  Weather  be  favourable  : 
ad>ouC  the  latter  End ;  green  Goof- 
berries^  fmall  green  Grape^,  Jon- 
fjuils,  Narcijffus^  RofeSy  Straw- 
Serries^   Tulips. 

April. 

The  ihafculinc  Apricock  ripe, 
Dmke  Cherries  ripe,  Currans^ 
Goosierries^  Grapes  fo  forward  as 
tct  be  ripe  the  latter  End  cf  the 
next  Month,  early  Ne^larines^ 
early  Plums,  and  ripe  Peaches ; 
at  the  End  of  the  Month,  Rofes 
and  Strawberries. 

Alfo  thefe  Sorts  of  forcing 
Frames  he  recommends  for 
bringing  forward  Artichokes  , 
Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  ColUflow- 
ers,  Cabbage'-Leitucc,  early  Mint, 
Nafturtium  -  Flowers  and  Peas, 
Thefe  fliould  have  a  Border  di- 
Ipos'dfor  them. 

He  (ays  he  has  feen  fome  of 
the  fecond  Dwarf  Peas,  which 
were  fit  for  gathering  about  the 
Tenth  of  January.  Thcfe  were 
planted  clofe  to  the  Pales,  and 
kept  up  v/ith  Packthread. 

And  he  has  been  told  of  fome 
that  have  been  fit  to  be  gathered 
at  Chrijbnafs,  that  had  been  fown 
about  the  middle  of  September, 
jud  TTfinr  only  Sheltered   from 
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ihc  Frods  in  the  Nights,  with 
Glaflcs,  till  the  Beginning  of 
November,  and  then  had  hot 
Dung  applied  to  them. 

The  Beans  that  were  next  to 
the  Row  of  Peas  were  fit  fof 
gathering  about  the  middle  of 
February  ;  and  the  Mint  held 
very  good  from  November  till 
it  was  plenty  in  natural  Borders. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  of  th^  browf^ 
Dutch  Kind  were  in  an  open 
Part  of  fuch  a  Border,  very  good 
about  the  middle  of  February^ 
and  fuch  Lettuces,  cfpecially 
the  imperial  ones,  as  had  cabbag- 
ed in  OStober,  continued  Verj 
found  till  January. 

About  the  latter  lEnd  of  J^- 
nuary,  when  the  Peas  Bie  gone^ 
the  Earth  may  be  rcfrefli'd  and 
Kidney  Beans  of  the  Batterfea 
Kind  may  be  fct,  and  they  will 
begin  to  run  by  that  Time  the 
Beans  arc  gathered.  Which  will 
be  about  the  latter  End  of  Fe^ 
bruary,  and  will  be  fit  for  ga- 
thering the  Beginning  of  Aprif^ 
and  will  continue  daily  affords 
ing  frefh  Fruit  till  the  End  of 
May. 

The  Naftnrtiums  that  have 
been  fown  at  the  End  of  0£i(y- 
ber,  or  in  November,  will  be  la 
EIofTom  about  the  End  of  April^ 
or  the  Beginning  of  May. 

Artichokes  will  be  fit  for  cut- 
ing  by  the  Beginning  of  Febru-^ 
ary  ;  fo  that  in  fuch  a  Frame 
will  be  produced  in 

December,  and  Febmary^ 

Cabbage  Lettuce,  Mint,  GrfiM 
Peas,  young  SalUu. 


r 


Fe&ruary. 
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The  fame  as  the  laft  Months, 
alfo  Artichokes^  Bf«Mj  and  ?r few 

^Celly-Fhwerj. 
>  March. 

The  (ame  as  in   the  laft,    alfo 
Kidney  -  Beans    and   Nafturtium 

He  lays,  that  whereas  in  or- 
der to  produce  Cherriet  in  De- 
cember, it  lias  been  the  Praftice 
of  Ibme  Perfons,  In  tlie  Spring 
of  the  Year,  to  pluck  off  the 
BloiToms,  at  their  firit  budding 
out,  and  to  keep  the  Tree,  dBt- 
ing  the  Summer,  very  dry,  by 
hhidring  the  Rain  to  come  at  it, 
and  by  little  and  little  to  give 
it  gentle  Waterings  about  the 
End  of  July  or  in  Augufl,  fo 
that  the  Trees  have  been  in  fiill 
Flower  about  the  latter  End  of 
September.  In  fuch  Cafes  it 
his  Opinion,  that  the  Trees  mnft 
be  kept  continually  under  the 
Glafles,  and  the  Dung  muft  be 
applied  to  the  Back  of  the  Pales, 
about  the  End  of  QSober,  if  the 
Weather  prove  cold,  ortheBe- 
binning  of  November,  and  freih 
Dung  muft  be  laid  once 
Month  ;  and  if  fo  managed  ripe 
.Cherriti  may  be  espe£ted  in  Di 
member. 

As  for  the  Morelh  Cherry, 
Which  is  a  late  Comer,  that  will 
hang  upon  the  Tree  to  the  End 
of  OHohcr;  and  heisofOpiii 
on,  if  it  were  flicltered  from 
(he  Frolls  with  Mats  or  Glafles, 
t/ie  Fruit  might  be  prelervcd  up- 
CO  tJie  Tfce  'till  December  ;   for 


it  Is  a  Fruit  that  is  not  apt  to 
rot  as  other  Cherries. 

Thefe  Trees  are  apt  to  blof- 
fom  twice  a  Year  ;  the  firft 
Time  ^out  the  latter  End  of  A- 
pril,  and  the  fccoad  about  the 
latter  End  of  July.  And  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  Cherriet 
that  hang  on  the  Trees  in  Oc- 
tober, were  the  Fruit  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fecond  bloQbra- 
ing. 

This  is  the  mofl  hardy  of  all 
the  Race  of  Cherries.  He  fiys, 
that  Ifilliam  Tempejl  Efq;  had 
a  Cherry-Tree  of  this  Sort,  that 
he  thiiiks,  ripened  from  the  fe- 
cond  Blollbms    iti    Novemier ; 

He  thetefore  advifes  to  take 
off  all  the  BloiToms  that  ar* 
bloomed  in  the  Spring,  from 
fome  of  thefe  Trees,  to  caufe 
them  to  bloflbm  the  better  for  a 
U^^tnter  Crop. 

As  for  Curraits,  if  the  Buflies 
are  well  matted  up  as  foon  as 
the  Currans  are  coloured,  they 
will  keep  good  upon  the  Trees 
till  0£iober  ;  but  the  Mats  muft 
be  put  on  in  a  very  dry  Sea- 
Con. 

He  is  of  Opinion ,  that 
there  are  many  Sorts  of  Fruit 
in  England^  that  will  hang  up- 
on the  Trees  the  whole  Ycsr 
round,  if  they  are  but  prefervtd 
from  Frofts,  and  will  all  thai 
Time  look   fair  to  the  Eye. 

He  gives  an  luftance  of  a 
finall  Naitpareile  Apple-Tree, 
which  Mr.  fairebUd  has  in  a  Pot, 
the  Fruit  of  which  fecm'd  like- 
ly to  hold  good  till  the  'Siia 
fonis  of  the  lame  Year  tuuid 
ed  their  Fruit. 


^^1  As  for  Strawberries,  he  ad- 
^Pfiles,  That  Ibme  of  them,  as  the 
fcarlep  and  luhite  /fooi^- Kinds, 
and  alfo  the  Hautboy  Strawberry, 
which  bear  Fruit  in  September 
and  Oiluber,  be  propagated  in 
Beds ;  but  then  the  Bloflbms  of 
all  of  them  murt  be  pinch'd  off 
in  the  Spring,  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  appear.  And  the  Plants 
muft  alfo  be  kept  dry  'till  the 
Middle  of  Jtify;  and  then  murt 
have  gentle  Refreflimenis,  by 
Watering  :  And  then  they  will 
not  fail  to  bear ;  but  rauil  be  de- 
fended by  Mats  and  Hoops,  from 
Ihc  froKy  Nights 'in  September, 
in  Order  to  caufe  them  to  hold 
bearing  'till  towards  the  End  of 
Oiijber. 

He  fays,  That  at  this  Autumn- 
Blofibming,  upon  two  Beds  a- 
boui  four  Foot  wide,  and  thirty 
five  Foot  long,  he  has  had  near 
a  Quart  of  Strauiberries  in  a 
Day. 

As  for  Kidney-neam,  He  fays, 
fbme  that  he  fow'd  in  July,  a- 
bout  the  Middle  of  the  Month, 
began  to  bear  Fruit  about  the 
End  of  September ;  but  the  Frofts 
being  pretty  fharp  about  the  Mid- 
dle of  OSober,  and  the  Plants 
not  being  fhelter'd,  they  were 
all  loft.  But  a  Friend  of  his, 
felting  fome  of  the  Dwarf  Kid- 
ney-Beam  about  the  End  of  July, 
in  common  Hot-Bed  Frames,  they 
began  about  the  Middle  of  O^o- 
ier  to  have  Beam  upon  them ; 
and  tho'  he  put  no  Glaffes  over 
them,  till  the  fmall  Frofts  began 
at  the  End  oP  Aagufiy  and  that 
only  at  Nights,  he  gathered  Beam 
lill  the  Middle  of  November; 
wilhouc  any  artificial  Heat. 


He  alfo  informs  us,  That  the 
nest  Year  he  procured  Baskets 
about  ten  Inches  over,  a  little 
open  on  the  Sides ;  and  lec 
Beam  in  them  about  the  End  of 
J«Iy,  and  others  about  the  Mid- 
dle o{  Augufl  ;  and  having  plac'd 
them  in  Fra^nes,  for  the  Conve- 
niency  of  eovering  them  when 
the  Frofts  began  to  come  in.  And 
then  having  made  ready  Hot- 
beds that  ihould  yield  a  very  gen- 
tle Heat,  and  fct  the  Baskets 
in  them,  about  the  Middle  of 
OSober,  thofe  Beam  that  had 
been  fet  in  July,  had  Fruit  in 
OSaber  \  and  thofe  planted  in 
Auguji  did  not  bear  Fruit  till 
the  Beginning  of  November ; 
which  was  fit  for  Gathering  a- 
bout  the  End  of  the  fame 
Month  ;  and  the  others  yielded 
a  Plenty  of  BeaHS  all  this  while. 

About  the  End  of  November, 
he  caus'd  a  fredi  Hot-bed  to  be 
made,  and  fct  into  it  thofe  Beans 
that  he  had  rais'd  in  Augtifl,  and 
they  prodnc'd  Fruit,  which  he 
continu'd  gathering  till  near 
Chriftmafs ;  and  he  is  of  Opi- 
nion, That  if  they  had  been  ta- 
ken good  Care  of,  they  would 
have  lafted  good  till  Janyary. 


34.  Rocamboles. 


nOCAMBOLES, 
■"■  Mortimer  feys,  are  a  Sort  of 
wild  Garliek,  otherwife  cali'd 
Spanip  Garlick  ;  and  is  multi- 
ply'd  either  by  the  Seed,  which 
is  about  the  Bignefs  of  an  ordi- 
nary Vea  ;  or  by  its  Cloves.  Se« 
Efckakfs. 

The 
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The  Rocambole^  Mr.  Bradley  i  the  Root,  and  planted  in  March  j 
fays,  is  the  Head  of  the  Flow-  and  blow  upon  Stalks  at>out  4 


cf'Stem  of  the  Plant,  com- 
pos'd  of  many  finall  Bulbs ; 
which,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
ihould  be  gathered,  and  kept  dry. 
That  tho*  this  Plant  has  been 
formerly  in  great  Efteem  for  its 
high  Relifh  in  Sauces,  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  it  being  fujEcient  to 
give  the  Relifli  of  many  Onions  ; 
yet  it  is  now-a-Days  hardly  to 
be  met  with. 

It  loves  a  fandy  Loam^  with- 
out any  Mixture  of  Dung  ;  and 
is  increased  by  planting  the  Oft- 
fets  of  the  Roots,  or  little  Bulbs 
in  September^  about  fix  Inches 
diflant  one  from  another. 

25.  Rocket. 

T^HIS  Plant,  fays  Mr.  Mor- 
■*•  timer^  is  one  of  the  Sallad 
Furnitures ;  the  Leaf  is  pretty 
much  like  that  of  the  RaMp, 
It  is  multiply 'd  by  SeeJ^  which 
is  very  fmall,  and  of  a  Cinnamon 
or  dark  tam^d  Colour,  fown  in 
the  Spring,  It  may  alfo  be  in- 
creased by  Cuttings  or  Slips. 

16.    T'hc  Double  -  flower'd 
/  Rocket. 

Tl/f  R.  Bradley  fays,  There  are 
^^^  two  Sorts  of  Dauble-Rockr 
€ts  known  to  the  Gardeners ; 
the  white  flowering  Rocket^  and 
the  Flep-colour*d  flowering  Rock- 
et ;  the  firft  of  which  is  in  moft 
Efteem,  and  moft  common  to 
be  found  in  Gardens. 

They  delight  in  a  loamy  Soll^ 
an  open  Expornre^  and  are  in- 


Foot  and  half  high  in  May. 
ay.  Roots. 

ffow  the  Roofs  of  Trees   r,^cetv^ 
their  Naurljhment  />  the  Earth. 

lyf  O  N  S.  Liger  fays,  It  is  to. 
-*-^-*-  be  confidered,  thar  there 
are  two  Principles  Ja  the  Pro- 
dudion  of  Trees  : 

1 .  That  a  Tree  that  is  planted 
in  the  Earth,  has  a  firft  Principle 
of  Lite. 

2.  That  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
which  communicates  .its  Vertue 
to  the  Tree,  and  without  whicJ^ 
it  would  produce  nothing,  ,is  the 
fecond  Principle. 

As  to  the  Ftrfl^  It  is  from  this 
Principle  of  Life  in  Trees,  that 
the  Roots  draw  and  receive  their 
Nourifhment  from  the  Salts  that 
are  in  the  Earth,  that  have  been 
prepar'd  by  Rains  and  melted 
Snow. 

As  to  the  Second,  The  Heat  of 
the  Sun  digefts  this  Nourifhment, 
fo  that  of  a  Liquid  (  as  it  was 
before)  it  in  Time  gives  it  a 
certain  Quality  of  Matter,  fie 
for  the  ProduSion  of  a  Tree  ; 
which  in  Time  produces  Bran- 
ches, Buds,  Leaves,  Bloflbms 
and  Fruit.  He  advifes  to 
uncover  the  Roots  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  and  examine  v  which  are 
largeft ;  and  retrench  thofe  Roots 
generally  two  or  three,  fomc- 
rimes  four,  on  one  Side  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  Vigour 
of  the  Tree  ;  but  it  muft  alyrays 
be  three  or  four  Inches  from  the 


creasd  by  S/ips  taken  from  abowx Vliod^  ot  x\v^  T^i:^  -i   Cover  the. 
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Koots  again  with  Earth,  and  the 
Tree  will  quickly  bear.  For 
the  Tree,  when  fome  of  the 
Roots  are  retrenched,  has  then 
no  more  than  a  moderate  S^, 
'Which  rounds  the  Buds,  and 
makes  them  knit  :  "Whereas, 
ivhen  the  Sap  over-abounds,  it 
iwells  too  much  in  the  Buds, 
and  makes  them  grow  long,  in- 
ilead  of  round. 

Roots  do  not  flioot  out  till 
after  the  Stem ;  becaufe  the  moil 
iiibtle  Part  of  the  Sap  mounts  up 
to  form  the  Stem,  and  the  moft 
material  pre/Tes  down  to  form 
the  Roots.  The  Roots  at  their 
£rfl  fprouting  arc  all  whhc^  and 
very  finall  :  Some  Time  after, 
they  grow  to  a  gravel  Colour  ; 
and  at  length,  if  they  meet  with 
Earth  proper  for  them,  they  ex- 
tend and  (pread  theinfclvcs  by 
.  inceflantly  attrading  and  receiv- 
ing new  Salts  and  new  Humidi- 
ties, which  they  convey  to  the 
Stem ;  and  thus  the  Tree  is  in- 
xnreas'd,  till  it  comes  to  its  full 
Growth- 
Mr.  Cook  fays.  That  there  are 
many  Trees  that  are  only  to  be 
rais'd  from  Part  of  a  Root  of 
.aliother  Tree  :  As  the  Abele^  the 
Affers^  the  Cherry^  the  Crab- 
Itree^  the  Elm^  the  Maple^  the 
Plunty  the  Poplar,  the  Scrvis, 
the  JVhhc'Bufo,  ^c. 

To  raife  thefc  Trees,  he  di- 
reds.  That  the  Tree,  whofe 
Roots  you  would  ufc,  be  a 
thriving  Tree,  neither  too  young, 
nor  too  old  ;  becaufe,  if  it  be 
too  young,  the  Roots  will  be 
too  fmall  for  the  Purpofe  ;  and 
If  it  be  too  old,  perhaps  the  Roots 
V^y  be  in  4  decaying  Conditional 


'and  if  fo,  not  fit  for  the  Piur- 
pofe. 

I  As  for  the  Size  of  the  Roots^ 
he  advifes.  That  they  be  not  lefs 
than  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch,  nor 
larger  than  half  an  Inch  Diame- 
ter ;  and  they  will  be  moft  like- 
ly to  fucceed,  if  they  be  taken 
from  a  young,  thriving  Tree ; 
becaufe,  in  fuch  the  Sap  is  plen-  • 
tiful,  and  for  that  Reafon  will 
put  forth  the  greater  Shoot. 

As  for  the  Manner  that  this  is 
to  be  performed;  He  advifes,  to 
dig  round  thofe  Trees  you  defiga 
to  multiply  that  Way,  the  latter 
End  of  February  y  or  the  Begin- 
ning of  M«rfi&,  till  you  come  to 
the  Roots  of  the  She  before  di- 
reSed  :  Then  with  a  fharp  Knife 
to  cut  them  three  or  four  Inches 
from  the  great  Root,  very  fmooth 
at  the  Place  you  cut  them  off;  and 
raife  up  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Roots  you  cut  off,  and  put  in 
Earth  to  keep  them  up  ;  fo  that 
when  the  Ground  is  IcvelM  a- 
gain,  the  Ends  of  the  Roots  may 
be  two  or  three  Inches  above  the 
Ground. 

He  is  of  Opinion,  That  the 
foremention'd  Times  are  the  bcft 
for  this  Operation,  becaufe  the 
Sun  is  then  haftening  to  the  ver- 
nal JLqHtmx  ;  the  Sun  having 
Heat,  and  a  ftronger  Faculty  of 
Drawing,  on  the  Head  of  the 
Tree,  does  by  its  fecret  Influ- 
ences, draw  on  the  feveral  Bran- 
ches on  the  Head,  and  the  Head 
from  the  Body,  and  both  Head 
and  Body  from  the  Roots.  And 
the  Roots  being  fupply'd  with 
Sap  from  the  Earth  to  furnifli 
the  Body  and  Head  ;  it  is  then 

the  fitter  to  ^lodAjic^^^^N^  T\^ 
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with  the  Sap,  more  likely  than 
in  Summcr-Timej  when  it  is  in 
its  full  Sap  :  For,  at  that  Time, 
the  abundance  pf  Sap  will  rather 
choke  a  Bud,  than  produce  one 
out  of  it5  Root,  altho'  the  Root 
be  of  that  Sort  which  will  pro- 
duce Trpes  from  any  Parts  of  it. 
Then,  as  to  the  Performing 
this  Operation  in  IVinter^  altho' 
(here  is  a  continual  Motion  and 
afcending  of  the  Sap  from  the 
Roots  (  unlefs  it  be  accidentally 
hindered  by  Frofts )  all  the  Year 
long  :  Yet  to  cut  the  Roots  at 
fuch  Time,  and  to  cxpofe  them 
(being  thus  cut)  to  the  Severity 
pf  the  Weather,  which  is  often- 
times great ;  the  Froft  and  Wet 
would    fo      pierce      the    new 
Wounds,    that    there  is   more 
Likelihood  that  they  fwould  be 
^eftroy'd  jrather  than  produce  new 
Plants;.    But  if  they  (hould  live, 
the  Spring  is  the  Time  for  their 
Budding  ;  and  fp  consequently 
the  bed:  Time. 

The  Reafon  be  gives  for  cut- 
ting oft'  the  Roots  at  three  or 
four  Inches  from  the  great  Roots, 
is.  That  the  three  pr  four  In- 
ches of  the  Root  will  put  forth 
many  Roots  at  the  Ends,  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  be.  cut  pff  fmooth  ; 
and  fo  it  will  be  better  for  the 
Tree  from  whence  the  Roots 
were  taken. 


Xbe  IFay  of  Multiply  ing.  Trees.^  hy 
cmting  Roots  to  Pieces.  ]  ' 

poSpr  Agricola  tells  us.  That 
halving  den\on(lrate4  that  no 
Plant  can  grow  without  a  fioot^ 
or  fomething  "which  may  ferve 


produce  Sprouts ;  from  thence  ft 
may  be  inferred,  That  Roots 
when  manag'd  according  to  Art^ 
mu(l  in  all  Places  produce  the 
like  Suckers^  or  little  T'rees :  Of 
which  he  gives  the  following  la^ 
ftances  : 

He  tells  us,  That  he  took  up 
in  his  Garden  tcveral  i{ao/j  of  all 
Sorts  of  7r<^j  ;  as  Apple-Trees^ 
Apricock  -  T'rees^  white  Elders^ 
Laurels^  Lemon  -  7r<w,  Peach' 
Trees^  Pear-Trees^  Pomegranafer 
Trees^  Quince-Trees^  Vtnes^  and 
fFalnut^rees  ;  and  cut  the  Rootf 
to  Pieces  ^n  a.11  Sorts  of  Man- 
ners. 

He  firft  took  a  large  Branch 
of  a  Root^    and  polifli'd'   and 
fmooth'd  it  at  the  upper  or  great 
End,    and  alfo    at  the    Places 
where  the  Side  Roots,  and  little 
Fibres,  or  Overtures  Mveic.  Thcij 
he  cover'd  over  the  fmooth  End 
and  other  Places,  with  the  Muntr 
my  or  prepared  Wax,  [See  Mttmr 
my  or  IVax,"]  and  drefs'd  all  the 
Places  T^here  ther?  was  any  O- 
verturc  ;  and  fet  it  in  the  Earth 
a  Hand  deep,  fo  that  the  littfe 
Parts    of  the  Root    might  not 
take  too  deep  hold  ;  and  left  it 
e^vtended  at  length,  a,nd  but  juft 
cQver'd    it  with  Earth.     That 
afterwards   he  laid   good  Earth 
on  it,  and  prefsM  it  down  pretty 
hard  ;   and  in  a  fmall  Time  tlije 
Root  opened  on  all   Sides,  and 
look'd  as  if  it  had  been  flafli'd 
and  cut,  being  full  of  little  O- 
vertures,    which   rcfembled   tlijC 
Mouths  of  Fiflies,        '       . 

From  thefe   Gaps  there  pro- 
ceeded an  innunierable  Numb^ 


of  Sprigs,  both  large  and  finali 
^^  i  and  alfo  that  iloo^i\  mitvixvv^t  *,  vctvich  Iprung  up  fp 


/kft,  that  they  were  above  a  Foot  I  As  to  the  further  llluftratioii 
^ve  the  Ground  in  a  Month's  I  of  this  Matter,  he  proceeds  : 
Time ;    and  new  Roots  fprang  I  That   a  Tree   may   very    well 


pat  of  the  great  Root, 

That  he  alfo  took  a  Piece  of 
the   Root  of  a  Peach-Tree^  and 
cut  It  into  a  great  many  little 
Pits  about  the  Length  of  his  Fin- 
ger,   or   a  little  longer  ;    and 
having  fmooth'd  the  Ends,  and 
dreis'd  them  with  his  Mummy  or 
frefared  IVax^  and  planted  them 
perpendicularly  in  the  Earth,  the 
finall  End  downwards  ;  fo  that 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  flood 
about     half   an    Inch    out    of 
the  Earth  ;    they  fprang  up  in 
differeii^t    Manners  ;   fomc    at 

Top,  and  fome  at  Bottom,  in  a     ^  ^ 

curvilineal   Form.    It  was  the  I  them.    When  the  Pieces  of  Root 
fame  with  the  little  new  Roots  are  fmoothM  at  both  Ends  with 


fpare  two  or  three  great  Roots 
without  Damage,  provided  the 
main  Middle  -  Root  be  not 
touch'd,  and  the  Wounds  be 
drefs^d  :  Thefe  long  and  thick 
Roots  being  taken  from  large 
Trees,  you  may  either  cift  or 
faw  them  into  Pieces  of  about  3 
Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  half  long  ; 
and  as  to  the  fmaller  Pieces,  yoii 
may  fmooth  them  With  a  Knife  : 
But  the  larger  Roots^  he  advifes 
to  put  into  his  new-invented 
Root-Bench^  (  which  is  defcrib'dt 
in  his  Philofophical  Treatife  of 
Agriculture)  and  there  to  finooth 


which  fprouted  from  the  old  ; 
fome  of  which  fliot  out  below, 
and  fome  above. 

This  Operation  was  perforni'd 
Jn  y**f  apd  July. 

He  adds,  That  he  proceeded 
in  the  lame  Method  with  the 
Roots  of  Citron-Trees^  Pomegra- 
nates^ Quince-Trees^  and  Vines^ 
which  2i  fprang  out, 

He  adds.  That  the  fame  may 
{>e  performed  on  i\iQ  Roots  of  wild 
Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  as,  the  Alder, 

g'e  Afiy  the  wild  Beech,  the 
irchy  the  Juniper,  the  Lim^- 
Tree,  the  Oak,  the  Pine  -  Tree, 
the  wild  Plum,  and  IViltows  ;  he 
(laving  made  Tryals  of  moft  of 
them,  and  they  h^ve  fucceeded. 

This  Ope^^atiou  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  Spring,  and  even 
in  Summer  ;  but  he  accounts 
Autumn  the  ](noft  prpper  Seafon 


a  Knife,  then  they  arc  to  be 
drefsM  with  the  Grafting-lFax  ; 
which  fee  under  the  Article 
IFax,  in  the  Letter  IT. 

As  for  the  Seafon  of  perform-? 
ing  this  Operation ;  tho*  it  will 
fuccced  at  any  Sc^on  of  the 
Year,  ye^  September,  OSober  or 
November y  are  (he  moft  proper 
Months. 

The  only  Difference  being, 
that  what  is  planted  in  the 
Spring,  will  Ihoot  m  June  or 
July ;  but  what  is  planted  in  Auf 
tumn  will  come  forth  in  ApriL 

Of  Grating  Roots, 

Dr.  Agricola  tells  us,  That 
having  made  the  following  Ci^ 
iervations,  he  fet  about  Grafting 
of  Roots  of  Trees. 

I.  He  obferv'd.  That  Nature; 
had  plac'd  every  Trunk  ui?oa  a 


Root\   and  that  nothing  could 
igrow  without  Roots, 

2.  That  Roots  were  made  up 
with  the  fame  Parts  with  the 
Uruuks  ;  the  only  Difference  be- 
ing the  Largenefs  of  the  Fiffels 
and  Pores. 

3.  Thzt  Roots  were  naturally 
full  of  a  hard,  callous  Subftancc  ; 
and  that  out  of  a  Root  which 
was  fplit,  there  came  the  very 
fame  Subftance  with  that  by 
which  the  Trujfk  and  Root  were 
(  as  it  were  )  conglutinated  and 
joined  together. 

4.  That  he  obfcrved,  when  he 
CpVit  a  Bit  of  a  Root  into  feveral 
Pieces,  every  one  could  flioot 
out  new  Roots,  through  which 
they  might  receive  the  nourilhing 
Juice  from  the  Ground,  and  dif- 
perfe  it  to  thofe  Parts  that  want- 
ed it.     ^ 

That  thcfe,  and  Reflexions  of 
the  fame  Nature,  put  him  upon 
trying  the  Experiment,  Whether 
out  of  all  large  T'runks^  Branches 
or  Shoots^  he  could  produce 
Trees,  and  bring  them  to  Per- 
fedion  by  a  Proportionable 
Quantity  of  Roots, 

That  he  was  pretty  fure  of 
Succefs,  knowing  that  a  good 
large  Branch  has  of  and  in  itfelf 
a  good  Store  of  nourilhing  *S^ice ; 
and  that  if.it  be  placM  in,  upon, 
or  between  the  Root^  the  Trunk 
being  intirely  composM  of  fmall 
Pipes ,  Pores  ,  cif  r.  does  by 
Means  of  the  intimate  Commu- 
nication, immediately  receive  a 
Supply  of  nourifhing  Juice,  which 
the  Root  quickly  draws  to  it  felf, 
when  ic  is  put  into  the  Ground  ; 

^d  afterwards  dfflributcs  it  to 

the  other  Parts. 


ft  o 

And  in  the  mean  Time,  there 
grows  a  Callofity^  both  from  the 
Trunk  and  Branchy  and  joins 
them  both  together  ;  fo  that  the 
two  Pieces  become  one. 

Therefore,  when  he  intended 
to  raife  Trees  from  Branches^  of 
ten  or  fifteen  Foot  long,  or  up- 
wards, he  tells  us.  He  procured 
tjither  fome  Roots  of  the  lame 
Kind  as  the  Trees,  or  thofe  of 
as  near  a  Kind  as  he  could  :  He 
cut  them  into  Pieces  of  a  Foot 
or  two  long,  according  to  the 
Proportion  of  the  Trunk  oir 
Branch ;  and  chofe  the  thickeft 
for  the  biggeft,  and  the  thirmeft 
for  the  jSnalleft  Trunks  or  Bran* 
ches. 

But  he  feys.  In  Order  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  furcr  Grounds,  it 
is  the  beft  Way  to  fet  the  Pieces 
of  the  Roots  into  the  Ground 
fome  Time  before,  being  firft 
drefs'd  both  at  Top  and  Bottom, 
that  fo  they  may  flioot  new 
Roots. 

This  Way  may  fucceed,  if  the 
Pieces  of  the  Roots  be  planted  in 
March  or  April 'j  becaufe  then 
they  may  be  taken  up  in  Septem- 
ber or  Odober^  and  be  grafted 
upon.  Or  elfe  the  Roots  may  be 
put  under  Ground  in  Autumn^ 
and  may  be  fuccefsfully  usM  the 
following  Spring, 

When  a  Bit  of  a  Root  is  pro- 
cur'd,  that  is  well  fitted  for  the 
Purpofe,  it  muft  always  be  a  lit- 
tle bigger  than  the  Branchy  that 
the  Callojity  may  get  the  better 
over  it. 

This  Calhjity  does   fometimcs 

proceed  from  the  Bra-tjch  that  Is 

grafted  upon  the  Root^  and  of- 

\t«iVi\iav£^  \!cv&  "^uU^i  qC  both  of 
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them  concur  to  the  common 
Union ;  particularly  when  the 
Root  and  T'runk  arc  not  of  the 
iamc  Kind  of  Tree. 

'Branches  and  Roots  being  pro- 
cured ;  you  mud  refolve  upon 
fonie  Method  of  Incifion  ;  of 
which,  he  feys,  there  are  feveral 
Sorts. 

For  large  Ttrunks^  he  advifcs, 
to  make  Ufc  of  the  Imperial  In- 
fifion^  or  that  of  the  Count  or 
Gentleman ;  but  efpecially  the 
latter.  ^ 

For  fmall  Buds^  the  common 
or  Cnall  Incifion  will  fufficc  : 
l^his  IS  made  after  the  ufual  Way 
of  Grafting. 

As  to  large  Trunks^  he  advifes, 
when  they  are  grafted  with  the 
Gentleman* s  Incifion^  to  place  the 
Trunk  on  a  Bench  fitted  for  In- 
eifions  ;  and  to  make  a  long  Cut 
with  a  Knife  on  one  Side,  like 
the  firft  Cut  of  a  Pen,  but  fome- 
what  longer  ;  and  to  make  fucli 
another  Incifion  on  the  Top  of 
the  Bioot^  fo  as  to  make  a  coim- 
ter  Cut ;  and  then  to  fct  them 
pnc  on  another.  Thefe  two 
muft  be  made  fo,  that  one  is  not 
longer  than  the  other  ;  and  when 
they  fit  exaSly,  they  muft  be 
ty'd  with  a  Fillet  about  the  Mid- 
idle,  that  they  may  not  be  dif- 
jointed. 

The  common  or  fmall  Inci- 
fion  is  to  be  made  as  in  the  ufual 
Way  of  Grafting  ;  but  the  Cut 
muft  neither  be  too  wide  nor 
too  deep  in  the  Root,  The  T'runk 
inuft  alfo  be  cut  on  both 
Sides  in  the  Form  of  a  broad 
but  Ihort  Cork  or  Stopple  ;  for 
if  it  be  long,  the  Cut  in  the  Root 
giuil  alfo  be  long  and  deep  \  and 
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if  fo,  the  Wound  being  large,; 
would  be  longer  in  healing, 
Thefe  two  being  fitted  together 
and  ty'd,  the  Cut  of  both  muft 
be  done  over  with  the  Mummy^ 
being  warmed. 

And  as  to  the  large  Branches^ 
becaufe  fome  Pcrfons  wanting 
Skill  to  manage  the  Fire,  do 
fometimes  burn  the  'trunks^  and 
by  that  Means,  render  their 
Work  unfuccefsful  ,  he  there- 
fore contrivM  the  foft  Mummy  ; 
and  cutting  fome  flat,  long,  and 
narrow  Pieces  of  it,  fuch  as  the 
Cuts  requir'd  ;  and  having  a  lit- 
tle warm'd  them  at  the  Fire,  he 
apply'd  them  on  both  Sides  the 
Cuts,  and  then  ty'd  them  up 
with  Bark,  and  faftned  two 
Sticks  to  it,  that  the  Ligaturq 
might  not  be  Ihaken  off  either 
by  Wind  or  any  other  Violence. 
This  being  done,  he  put  them 
into  the  Ground,  fo  that  the 
Cuts  were  horizontal  :  Thea 
beating  the  Earth  pretty  hard  a- 
bout  them,  the  Branches  united 
one  with  another. 

The  little  Branches  and 
Trunks  were  ordered  as  the  great 
ones,  and  he  always  fupported 
them  with  little  forked  Sticks^ 
fomewhat  larger  at  the  Top,  and 
final  ler  at  the  Bottom,  in  Pro- 
portion to   the    Bignefs   of  the 

Branch  or  Trunk. 

The  fitteft  Time  for  the  large 
Branches  or  Trunks^  is  Sepiem^ 
her^  October  and  November  ;  and 
when  the  U  inter  has  not  beea 
very  fcvcre,  it  m.iy  be.  done  ia 
February^  March  or  April. 

They  muft  be  guarded  from 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  but  tho* 
the  Buuc\\^s  ftxoM\^  \^^^  vsx^''^  ^ 


'V 
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their  Leaves,  it  wpujd  be  of  no 
great  Confequence ;  becaufe  in 
a  few  Weeks  Time  they  will 
put  forth  new  ones. 

iVJr.  Bradley  fays,  There  is  a 
Method  of  Propagating  large 
Trees  which  has  not  yet  been 
much  praftifed  in  England.  Dr. 
Agricola^  of  Ratisbony  has  given 
iis  Methods  of  performing  this 
Operation  ;  one  of  which  he  has 
liy'd,  and  it  fucceeds  very  well. 
And  that  fom^  of  his  Friends 
have,  at  his  Requcft,  made  Try- 
als  of  other  Ways ;  and  he  hopes 
quickly  to  have  an  Opportunity 
of  viewing  them,  and  giving  \i\s 
Opinion  concerning  them.  But 
this  he  dares  venture  to  aflSrm, 
That  we  have  by  that  Means  an 
Opportunity  of  Propagating  ma- 
jiy  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  we 
have,  'till  lately,  wanted  Means 
to  perform  :  And  doubts  not 
but  that  the  TuUp'-T'ree  might  be 
IncreasM  by  that  Method. 

See  more  of  this  Itoot-Grafi- 
sng^  under  the  Article  Gr^fting^ 
in  Letter  G. 

s8.    R  o  R I  p. 

TiORlD    fignifies  Dewey, 
•*^  or  Moiil. 

ap.   RORIFEROUS. 

J^ORIFEROUS   bring- 
•'^  ing  Dew. 

30.  Rose-Tre¥:s. 

Various  Kinds,  ] 
nr  H  E  R  E   is  a  greater  Va- 
•*"   riety  of  Rofes  propagated  by 
Gardeners   thaa    of  any  other 
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flowering  Tree  or  Shrub  whafi 
foever. 

Mr,  Bradley  (ays,  the  Gar- 
deners didinguiih  them  by  the 
following  Names.  The  C/W- 
tnon  Rofe^  the  Monthly  Roftj  the 
Clujier  mqnthly  Rofe^  the  Dor 
mask  Rofe^  the  Rofa  Mundi^  the 
Tork  and  Lancajler  Rofe^  the 
Centifol  or  Province  Rofe. 

Monf.  Liger  reckons  up  the 
Sv^eet  fmeUing  Rofe^  and  iheRofi 
without  Smi;lly  the  Dtacb  bunr 
dred  leaved  Rofe,  the  Damask 
Rofej  the  pale  red  itofe,  the  Pro- 
viiice  Rofey  the  Virginian  Rofe^ 
the  ftreakei  Rofe^  thtfingle  Rofi 
of  a  deep  rei  Colour,  the  Montbr 
ly  Rofe,  the  Mufiadine  Rdfe^  and 
th^  yellow  Rofe. 

Mr.  Mortimer  diftribotes  them 
into  four  Clafles,  pr  itinds  ;  the 
Englifh  red  Rofe,  of  which  Sort 
the  Flowers  of  fome  are  of  a 
far  deeper   red  thzn  others. 

The  Rofa  Mundij  or  Rofe  of 
the  IVorldy  which  only  differs 
from  the  former  in  the  Colour 
of  its  Leaves,  which  arc  of  a 
pale  ilujh  Colour,  dire£l;ly  fpot- 
ted  through  every  Leaf  of  the 
double  Flower,  which  is  the 
moft  Beautiful  of  any.;  the  re  J 
Belgick  Rofe,  which  is  much  tal- 
ler than  the  common  Dwarf, 
Red  or  Gilly  Flower  Rofe,  which 
grows  lower  than  the  ordinary 
Rofe^  whofe  Flowers  are  of  9 
pleafant  Carnation  Colour.  The 
Hungarian  Rofe^  which  has^r^^» 
Shoots,  and  whofe  Flowers  arc 
of  a  paler  red,  as  thofe  of  the 
red  Province  Rofe  are,  whoft 
Branches  and  Leaves  are  larger 
and  greener,  than  thofe  of  th^ 
^  common  r<c{  RoCe. 


*rh^  Frankfort  Rofe^  that  has 
ftrong  redMfo  Shoots  full  of 
Thorns,  thick  Flowers,  and  the 
Button  under  the  Roje  bigger 
than  ordinary.  The  Rofe  with- 
out T%orns\  that  has  green  and 
finooth  Shoots,  and  Leaves 
without  any  "thorns  at  all,  and 
the  Flowers  of  a  fale  red^ 
fpreading  their  Leaves.  The 
double  Velvet  Rofe^  whofe  young 
Shoots  are  of  a  fad  reddip  Co- 
lour, with  very  few  or  no  Thorns ; 
but  this  bears  but  a  few  Flowers. 
The  Marble  Rofe^  which  in 
Growth  is  much  like  the  for- 
mer ;  but  the  Leaves  are  lar- 
ger, and  of  a  light  red  Colour, 
marbled  and  veined. 

Under  the  fecond  Clafs  he 
ranks  the  Damask  or  pale  colour- 
ed red  Rofe,  which  being,  he 
lays,  the  ancient  Inhabitant  of 
England;  it  needs  no  defcrib- 
ing.  The  Tork  and  Lancafter 
or  partly  coloured  red  Rofe,  dif- 
fers from  the  former,  only  in  that 
its  Flowers  are  parted  and  mark- 
ed. The  Chryfial  Rofe,  that  is  like 
the  laft,  excepting  only  that  the 
Marks  of  the  Flowers  are  much 
&irer,.and  better  than  thofe  of 
the  former.  The  elegant  varie- 
gated Damask  Rofe,  whofe  Shoots 
are  redder  and  (horter  than  the 
Chryftal ;  its  Leaves  fmaller,  and 
its  Flowers  fomcwhat  double. 
The  Damask  Provime  Rofe, 
which  has  Shoots  and  Leaves 
longer  than  any  of  the  preceed- 
ing,  of  a  reddijfj  green,  and 
whole  Flowers  are  very  large. 
Xhe  Blufo  Belrick  Rofe,  whofe 
Branches  are  larger,  and  fuller 
of  Thorns  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer ;  its  Flowers  grow  thicker 
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anci  are  fweet  fccnted,  fo  that  the 
Water  diftilled  from  them  is  al- 
moft  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Damask  Rofe.  The  Monthly  Rofe^ 
which  bears  Flowers  only  three 
Months  in  England,  viz.  Jnne^ 
Auguji  and  September. 

Under  the  third  Clafs  he 
mentions  the  yellow  Rofe,  of 
which  Kind  the  Jingle  yellow 
Rofe  grows  as  high  as  the  Da* 
mask,  and  the  young  Shoots  of 
it  are  full  of  hairy  Prickles  of 
dark  red  finall  Leaves,  the  Flow-* 
ers  fingle,  and  o£  tL  pdlc  yellow^ 
The  double  yellow  Rofe^  whole 
Shoots  are  (mall,  and  not  fo  red 
as  thofe  of  the  fingle  Kind  :  the 
Flowers  compofed  of  many 
finall  pale  yellovj  Leaves,  with 
a  great  Thrum  in  the  Middle. 
The  fcarlet  Rofe  of  Aujlria,  that 
is  much  like  to  the  Jingle  yellow 
Rofe,  except  that  the  Infide  of 
the  Leaves  of  the  Flowers  is  a 
inefcarlet,  and  the  outfide  of  a 
pale  Brimjlone  Colour. 

Under  the  fourth  Clafs  are 
comprii'd  the  Common  white 
Rofe,  which  is  well  known  ;  of 
which  there  are  two  Sorts,  one 
much  fairer  and  more  double 
than  the  other. 

TheDouble  Musk  Rofe,  which  ri- 
fes  high,  with  many^r^^^Pranch-* 
es,  and  fliining  dark  green  Leaves, 
arm'd  with  great  fharp  Thorns^ 
with  Flowers  which  come  forth 
in  a  Tuft  not  very  double ;  there 
is  alfo  another  of  this  Kind  bear- 
ing fingle  Rofes  ;  the  Flowers  of 
both  of  them  have  a  musky 
Scent. 

The    Blujb  Rofe  that  differs 
little  fronv  th^  l^ft.  Vwx.  wifc.^  \sqx 
in  the  Coloxa  ot  Vx&  ^Xssv^'^^ 
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Which  at  the  firft  opening  are  of 
a  fine  pleafant  Blujb  Colour, 
"Which  afterwards  grow  whit- 
ijh.  The  Damask  Rofe^  or  the 
white  Cinnamon  "Rofcj  has  lar- 
ger Leaves  than  the  double  "Musk 
iofe,  but  the  Leaves  are  of  a 
whiter  green^  the  Flowers  lar- 
ger, whiter  and  more  double  than 
the  other,  b\it  not  quite  fo  fweet. 
The  Spanijh  lAusk  Rofe^  whofe 
Branches  are  grcen^  bigger  than 
the  following,  and  the  Flowers 
fingle.  The  Evergreen  Rofe^ 
growing  like  wild  Eglantine^  the 
Leaves  fall  not  off  in  the  Win- 
ter, as  thofe  of  other  Rofes  do ; 
the  Flowers  confift  but  of  five 
Leaves,  of  a  pure  white  Colour, 
and  ftand  four  or  five  together, 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 
The  double  Eglantine  which 
bears  double  Flowers,  made  up 
of  two  or  three  Rows  of  Leaves 
of  a  very  pretty  red  Colour.  The 
Great  Afple  Rofe^  which  has  a 
large  Stock  ;  its  Branches  are 
reddip^  its  T'horns  green^  and  its 
fingle  fmall  Flowers  ftand  on 
prickly  Bottoms. 

After  having  given  us  this  long 
Catalogue  of  Rofes^  he  tells  us, 
that  among  all  thcfe  Varieties 
the  following  are  efteemed  the 
beft. 

Among  the  red  Rofes  ;  the 
i.ofa  Mundi^  the  red  Belgickj  the 
red  Marble^  the  red  Province 
Rofe^    and  the  Rofe  with  Thorns, 

Among  the  Damask^  the  Cry 
JialRofe^  the  Blujh  Belgick,  the 
Monthly  and  Damask  Province 
Rofe^  and  the  elegant  variegated 
Damask  Rofe, 

Among  the  yellow  Kofes^  the 


fcarlet  Aufirian  Rofe^  and  the  doU'^ 
hie  Tellow, 

Among  the  white  Rofes^  the 
Damask  Rofe  and  the  BluJb 
Rofe, 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  befide  the 
Rofes  that  he  has  mentioned  there 
are  feveral  Sorts  which  he  has 
never  feen,  and  that  the  DttPi 
ches  of  Beauford  told  him  of  fir-* 
teen  different  Sorts  which  /he 
had  cultivated  in  her  Garden  at 
Badminton  ;  but  altho*  the  feve- 
ral Sorts  of  Rofes  differ  in  their 
Times  of  flowering,  yet  they  are 
all  propagated  after  the  fame 
Manner,  and  love  a  ftrong  hold- 
ing Soil^  and  delight  (b  much  in 
moift  Places,  that  they  will  e^ 
ven  grow  in  Water. 

They  are  to  be  increafed  by 
Layersj  which  are  to  be  laM 
down  in  September^  or  by  Suck* 
ers  which  may  be  taken  from 
the  old  Roots  either  in  March 
or  September^  and  tranfplanted 
immediately  before  their  Roots 
grow  dry,  for  they  have  but  few 
Fibres ;  but  if  Necefllity  obliges 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  Ground 
for  fome  Time,  he  advifes  to 
lay  them  fix  Hours  in  Water, 
before  planting. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  Rofes  ara 
multiplied  either  by  laying  down 
the  Branches  in  the  Earth,  or  by 
inoculating  the  Buds  of  them  into 
other  Shoots, 

He  advifes,  in  the  Springs  to 
prick  a  great  many  Holes  with 
an  Awl,  about  a  Joint,  that  will 
lie  in  the  Earth,  and  then  to  co- 
ver it  with  good  Mould,  to  peg 
it  down  ;  and  if  the  Seai[bns  are 
I  dry,  to  water  it  now  and  then, 
\  and 
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gnd  by  Autumn  it  will  fo  have 
taken  Root  as  to  be  fit  to  be 
removed,  and  cut  from  its  o- 
ther  Part  behind  the  Root, 
and  be  removM,  and  become  a 
natural  Tree.  Such  a  Tree,  he 
Jays,  will  be  worth  two  that  are 
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Tree  from  bearing  Flowers  tlnai 
Year,  for  the  Branches  which  are 
laid  will  be  as  plentifully  ftored 
with  Flowers,  as  if  they  were 
ered. 

Monf.  L/Vrr  fays,  the  Duuh 
hundred  leafed  Rofe,    bOth  with 


budded    or  grafted,    becaufe   a  and  without  Stnell  arc  mukfpH- 
great    many    Suckers  that  come  |  ed  by  Slips  and  RootSj  fct  a  Span 
from  tliem  will  be  of  the  fame 
Kind. 


As  for  inoculattng  :  thc*bcft 
Stocks,  he  fays,  to  inoculafe  up- 
on, are  the  Damask^  the  while 
Franifort^  and  the  wild  Eglan- 
tine^ and  that  this  Work  is  to  be 
performed  about  Midfummer. 

He  advifes  to  take  care  to 
keep  all  Stocks  of  budded  Rcfes 
from  Suckers^  and  that  the  Buds 
be  inoculated  as  near  the 
Ground  as  may  be,  that  the  bud- 
ded Luance  may  be  laid  in  the 
Earth  to  Root  after  one  Years 
Growth. 

But  Rofcs  of  all  Kinds  being 
apt  to  yield  Suckers  plentifully, 
the  bcft  Way  to  incrcafc  them 
is  gently  to  bind  down  either 
Part  or  all  the  Tree  in  the  Springs 
and  to  lay  all  the  Branches  in 
the  Ground  ;  and  to  Liy  old 
rotted  Dung  about  the  Places 
where  they  arc  laid,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  take  Root  the 
iboner,  fo  that  by  Autumn  you 
will  have  as  many  rooted  Trees 
as  you  laid  down  Branches  and 
all  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  that 
too  wkhout  injuring  the  old 
one,  which  when  the  Branches 
laid  down  are  cut  off  may  be 
tery  ealily  reduced  to  its  Place 
again,  and  will  bear  as  plentiful- 
ly the  next  Year  as  it  did  before. 

He  adds,  that  this  laying  down 
tibr  Brmcbcs   prevents  not  •  the 


deep  in  the  Ground,  and  are  to 
be  I  planted  in  Odoher^  Novem- 
her  or  February,  in  good  Kitchen 
Garden  Soil,  in  a  Place  much 
expofed  to  'the  Sun.  In  Marck 
you  may  prune  it. 

31.  TJJ^  Monthly  Rose-" 


THE  Monthly  -Rofe,  called 
alfo  the  Roja  omnium  Calen- 
darum,  or  Italian  double  everlaft^ 
ing  Rofe,  is  multiplied  by  Lay-- 
ers,  and  alfo  by  Slips  cut  off 
from  the  Branches  in  Autumn^ 
in  October  or  November,  and 
thruft  into  the  Ground,  leaving 
not  above  two  Inches  of  it  out, 
and  in  a  fandy  Soil  and  fanny 
Expofurc. 

The  'Monthly  Rofe  and  the 
Clufter  Monthly  Rofe,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley fays,  if  they  be  planted  a- 
gainft  a  warm  Wall,  begin  to 
blow  about  the  latter  End  of 
March,  or  the  Beginning  of  A- 
pril,  and  continue  blowing  for 
almoft  three  Months ;  and  if  af- 
ter they  have  done  blowing  yoii 
prune  off  the  Tops  of  theFr 
Branches,  you  may  exped  thcin 
to  blow  again  in  Autumn,  and 
continue  blowing  almoft  till 
Chrijlmafs,  if  the  Weather  be 
open. 

Mr.  Ligcr  lays,  that  to  mak^r 
tlicfc  Ticcii  b^  Y\o^^:ci  va.  ^- 
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Ircry  Month  in  the  Year,  or  at 
lead  inmoftofthem,  they  muft 
be  pruned  two  or  three  Times. 
The  firft  Time  is  to  be  in  JVo- 
vernier^  when  they  are  to  be  cut 
almdft  down  to  the  Ground, 
becaufe  the  new  Shoots  that  fprout 
out  will  produce  Flowers  more 
plentifully  ;  the  fccoiid  is  to  be 
at  the  latter  End  of  March^^  or 
Beginning  of  Afrll^  which  is  to 
be  performed  on  the  new  Bran- 
ches }  pruning  them  to  an  Eye 
or  two  of  the  Trunk  ;  then  you 
muft  open  its  Root,  and  put  in 
Earth  new  inftcad  of  the  old, 
adding  a  third  Part  of  Mould 
half  confumcd,  and  water  it 
immediately,  aind  alio  frequent- 
ly, y^r^;^.  When  the  firft  Flow- 
ers  are  paft,  prune  the  Branches 
below  the  Knot  where  the  Flow- 
ers grow  ;  the  fame  is  to  be 
done  after  every  Bearing  :  but 
you  muft  not  water  them  for 
fifteen  Days  after  pruning.  By 
this  Method  he  fays,  it  will  be 
in  Bloffom  for  three  Months  in 
the  Year. 

If  thefe  Rofs'Trees  are  in  o- 
pen  Ground  they  mnft  be  cover- 
ed with  long  Straw  or  Straw 
Mats  ;  or  if  in  Pots  or  Box- 
es, houfed  in  the  Green-houfe^  or 
they  will  not  Ihoot  forth  new 
Branches, 

He  feys  another  Way  to  make 
them  bear  a  great  many  Flowers  e- 
very  Month j  is  to  bind  the  Branch^ 
es  and  to  tie  them  to  a  Pallifade^ 
or  Stick  ftuck  in  the  Ground, 
if  they  are  planted  in  Cafes. 

Mr.  Bradley  relates.  That  Mr. 

Milletj  an   ingenious  Gardener, 

tvho  us*d  to  bring  feveral  Fruits 

TO  Perfe&iojij  Ibme  Months  U< 


fore  Nature  alone  would  do  ff,' 
cave  no  other  Realbn  for  hi^ 
Fraftice,  but  that  the  Heat  h6 
laid  at  the  Back  of  his  Fratnes 
did  pufli  the  Trees  naiFd  againft 
them  into  Bloflbm,  within  4  few 
Weeks  after  he  had  apply'd  the 
Heat.:  But  he  being  converfiint 
with  him,  took  Notice,  that  he 
prun'd  his  Trees  out  of  the 
common  Sealbn. 

He  had  Monthly  Rofe -Trees 
nail'd  againft  the  Frames  where 
his  forward  Fruit -Trees  grew, 
which  R9fe  -  Trees  were  com-* 
monly  in  Bloflbm  fbon  after 
Chriftmafs, 

The  Management  of  thefe 
was  as  follows  :  He  prun'd  off 
all  the  Flowers^  whether  Rofe^ 
Bud,  or  open  Flowers,  which  he 
found  upon  them  about  the  End 
ofjuly  or  Beginning  of  Augufti 
and  at  the  fame  Time  be  cut  off 
the  Top  of  thofe  Shoots,  which 
had  produced  Flmuers  that  Sumr 
mer ;  as  well  as  thofe  that  had 
produced  none;  but  hi$  chief 
Dependance  was  upon  thofb 
Shoots  which  had  born  Flowers 
the  fame  Summer.  And  he  faid, 
that  every  clofe  Bud  would  Qwing 
and  fliodt  about  fix  Weeks  after 
Pruning  ;  and  when  the  Healf 
comes  to  the  Trees^  every  ontf 
of  the  new  Shoots  Would  produce 
Flowers  at  their  Ends. 

He  likewife  adds.  That  htf 
has  obfervM  often,  That  the  clofe 
Buds  he  fpeaks  of,  will  lie  dor^ 
mant  all  the  IVtnter,  altho*  they 
have  not  this  Sort  of  Pruning ; 
and  would  not  ftir  'till  the  Ad-* 
vancing  of  the  Spring.  And  that 
he  has  alfo  made  this  Oblervar' 
^OYv^  cow5:^n:Q&c^  Fruit  -  Trees, 
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In  thofe  Gardens,  where  the 
Gardener  b^s  had  no  extraordi- 
nary Skill  in  Pruning,  That 
when  Fruit-Trees  have  been  cut 
too  early,  or  the  Bud-Shoots  of 
the  lame  Snmmer  have  been 
toppM  ;  the  Buds,  which  were 
left  upon  thofe  Shoots,  fprouted 
on  a  fuddcn  before  their  natural 
Time  ;  and  have  bloflbmed  at  a 
wrong  Seafon.  See  the  Articles 
Prnning  and  Pear-Tree. 

32.  T%e  Double  yellow  RosE. 

'pHESE  Rofes,  Mr.  Morti- 
mer  fays,  will  not  bear  fb 
well  when  they  are  planted  in 
the  Sun,  as  other  Rofes  will : 
Therefore  he  advifcs,  that  they 
be  fet  in  the  Shade  ;  and  in  Or- 
der that  they  may  have  the  fairer 
Flowers  and  bear  the  better,  firft 
to  put  a  Bud  of  a  fingle  Rofe  Into 
the  Stock  of  a  Frankfort  Rofe^  and 
near  the  Ground  ;  and  then  it 
will  quickly  Ihoot  a  good 
Length  :  Alfo  to  put  a  Bud  of 
the  double  yellow  Rofe  of  the  beft 
into  that  Sprout  about  a  Foot 
higher,  to  keep  the  Root  clear 
firom  Suckers  ;  and  to  rub  oft' 
all  Buds  but  thofe  of  the  dcfired 
Kind. 

When  it  is  grown  big  enough 
to  bear,  he  advifes,  the  preceed- 
ing  Winter  to  prune  it  very  near, 
and  cut  off  all  the  fmall  Shoots, 
leaving  on  none  but  the  bigger, 
and  to  cut  oft'  the  Tops  of  them 
too  as  far  as  they  are  fmall.  In 
the  Sping^  when  it  buds  for 
Leaves,  you  muft  rub  off'  the 
finalleft  of  them ;  and  when  it 
bads  for  Flowers,  if  there  be 
DoomaQT,  w7/>eoirt/je/inaIleft, 

Vol.  IL 
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leaving  on  no  more  than  the 
Strength  of  the  Tree  will  bring 
to  Perfe£tion. 

Such  a  Tree  (hould  be  a 
Standard,  and  not  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun,  but  (haded, 
and  in  a  dry  Seafon  fometimes 
watered  :  And  by  this  Manage- 
ment, you  may  expeft  fair  and 
beautiful  Flowers. 

He  adds,  That  (hearing  off 
the  Buds  when  they  are  put 
forth,  in  Order  to  the  retarding 
the  Blowing  of  the  Flowers,  is 
very  prafticable ;  and  fo  by  (hear- 
ing them  a  fecond  Time,  you 
may  caufe  them  to  be  ftill  later  ; 
fo  that  by  this  Means  you  may 
have  Rofes  when  there  are  no  o- 
ther  Flowers  :  But  then  you 
muft  be  fure  to  (hear  the  whole 
Tree ;  for  if  on^  Part  be  (hearM 
and  the  other  unfhear'd,  the 
Part  unfliear'd  will  fpend  the 
Strength  and  Sap,  which  you  ex- 
pefted  would  have  put  forth 
new  Buds  ;  and  fo  dilappoint 
your  ExpeSation. 

Monf.  L'tger  fays,  yellow  flaw^ 
er*d  Rofe  -  Trees  are  multiply'd 
by  Shoots  that  fprout  out  at  their 
Feet,  planted  in  the  Spring : 
They  love  a  ftrong  Soil,  and 
the  open  Air  ;  and  that  Pruning 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  them, 
becaufe  they  bear  their  Flowers 
at  the  End  of  their  Branches  : 
But  yet  ill-plac'd  Boughs,  or 
fuch  as  are  worn  out,  and  fo 
ufelefs,  you  muft  prune,  and 
the  laft  even  to  the  Quick. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Flowers, 
he  fays,  are  fo  delicate,  that  the 
leaft  Rain  that  falls  upon  thenv 
will  ina\ie   tVv^ia  ^w!5sv  \  -s^p*^^ 
therefore    wVvtTv  \!cn&>j   ^^  S^Sl 
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ready  to  blow,  you  muft  prune 
the  Branches  Ihort,  and  cover 
them  with  Straw-Mats,  or  fome 
fuch  Covering. 

In  February  or  Marcb^  you 
may  force  this  Shrub  to  bear 
Flowers  every  Year. 

55.  the  White  Double  RoSE. 

nPHIS  Plant  ismultiplyM  by 
•*•  Slip  fplit,  with  the  Roots 
fet  four  Inches  into  the  Ground. 
It  loves  a  ftrong  Soil,  a  funny 
Expofition,  and  frequent  Wa- 
terings. 

It  will  not  admit  of  Pruning, 
unlefs  It  be  to  clear  it  from  old 
ofelefs  Wood,  or  that  Which  is 
withered. 

34.  ^e  Mufcadine,  or  Damask- 

R  o  s  £. 

T^HIS  Shrut  is  perpetuated 
■*•  by  Suckers^  which  grow  out 
of  it,  planted  in  new  Earth  ;  it 
requires  a  good  Kitchin-Garden- 
Soil,  much  Stin,  and  frequent 
Waterings.  It  (lands  in  no  Fear 
of  the  Cold.  The  old  Branches 
are  to  be  prunM  every  Autumn^ 
within  half  a  Foot  of  the 
Ground  ;  and  from  the  Buds 
that  remain,  new  Branches  may 
fprout  out,  which  will  produce 
the  greater  Quantity  of  Flowers. 

35,  Indian  Rose.  J^^  French 

Marygold. 

%6.   The  Guilder  Rose. 
T^HIS  Plant  may   be  rai^'d 
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September  or  March.  It  delights 
in  a  holding  Soil  ;  and  in  May 
bears  Bunches  of  wbite'Q\of£omSy 
as  big  as  a  Tennis-Bali.  It  does 
not  grow  tall ;  and  it  is  diflScuIt 
to  reduce  it  to  a  regular  Form  : 
Therefore  it  is  chiefly  employM 
in  Wilderneffes,  or  other  wild 
Places. 

37.  Strip'd  Roses. 

T'HE  ftrifd  Rofe  is  a  Shrub 
■*■  that  does  not  grow  very 
tall ;  and  may  be  planted  either 
in  the  open  Ground  or  Boices  : 
It  requires  a  Kitchen  -  Garden 
Soil,  ftrong  and  well  fitted.  It 
is  to  be  encreas'd  Scutcheon- 
wife,  either  by  Inoculating  or 
Budding.  Thofe  that  are  grafted 
Scutcheon  *  wife,  never  &il  to 
bloflbm  the  next  Year  ;  and 
thofe  that  are  budded,  blow  in 
Autumn  the  fame  Year  :  Where- 
as y?r/fV^o/^7r^w  that  are  in- 
creased by  Plants  with  Roots, 
bear  no  Flowers  in  lefs  than  two 
or  three  Years. 

Mr.  Carpenter  fays.  This  Ro^e 
is  caird  Rofa  Mumda^  and  is  a 
Species  of  the  Dvjorf  red  Rofe. 
it  fpawns  much  at  the  Root ; 
and  the  Colours  are  apt  to  run. 
And  that  we  have  two  other 
Sorts  of  Rofesy  equally  valuable, 
one  of  which  is  caird  the  Tork 
and  Lancafter-Rofey  and  the  other 
the  Apple-Rofe. 

Monf.  Liger  fays,  All  the  0- 
ther*^Sorts.  of  R-ofes ;  viz*  The 
Carnation-Rofej  the  pale  Rofe,  the 
Virginian  "Rofe^  and  the  fi^U 
Rofe^  of  a  deep  red  Colour ;  re- 


"*    from  Suckers^  taken  from  Iquire  a  good,  flrong  Earth  and 
td)OUt   the  old  Root.  eitVvei  m  cnvxOck  ^>^\  ^^  ta  be  planted 
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Cither  in  November^  February^  or 
the  Beginning  of  March^  to  the 
Depth  of  four  Inches ;  and  are 
to  be  pnin'd  In  the  Spring,  The 
lloots  are  to  be  bared,  to  refrefh 
them  with  new  Earthy  which 
will  make  them  bear  finer  Bran- 
ches and  Flowers. 

Mr;  Mortimer  advtfes,  That 
as  foon  as  Rofes  have  done 
Blowing  j  to  clip  them  with 
Shears  ,  pretty  clofe  to  the 
Wood  ;  and  near  the  Springs  to 
cut  each  Branch  again  with  the 
Prunmg-Knife  clofe  to  the  Leaf; 
and  to  take  away  Bud  and  all, 
to  bring  the  Tree  into  a  hand- 
Ibme  Form*  That  none  of 
them  be  fufFer'd  to  grow  higher 
than  a  Yard  and  half,  except  the 
MuskrRofeSy  which  will  not  bear 
well^  except  againft  a  Wall, 
Pale,  or  Houfe-Sjde  ;  and  muft 
be  fufFered  to  grow  to  eight  or 
nine  Foot  high^ 

38.  Rosemary. 

Various  Sorts,  ]  r\  F   Rofemary^ 

^^  Mr.  Morti- 
mer teckoni  feveral  Sorts  ;  as 
the  Common^  the  Broad- leaf  ^d^ 
the  gilded^  and  varioufly  ftrip*d 
"With  yellow  as  if  gilt  ^  the  Silver- 
liofemaryj  €0  calrd  froih  its  Sil- 
ver -  coloured  Leaves^  and  the 
double-flower* d  Rofemary^  whofe 
Leaves  are  •  bigger^  its  Stalks 
ftiffer,  and  bearing  many  double 
fale  blue  Flowers. 

&>//,  and  Way  of  Propagation,'] 
They  love  a  lights  fandy  Soil  ; 
but  will  accommodate  them- 
Iclyes  to  almoft  anyi  Sort  of 
&)il  :  And  are  increased  either 
by  S^eds^  Branches  or  S/spfj  fet 
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in  April,  which  quickly  take 
Root,  if  they  are  Shoots  of  the 
laft  Year  ;  but  if  they  are  older, 
will  not  grow. 

It  lads  feveral  Years,  if  plant- 
ed on  a  dry  Ground  ;  and  hard- 
ly any  Froft  will  injure  it :  But 
if  planted  in  a  moift  Ground,  it 
feldom  thrives ;.  for  if  it  has  too 
much  wet,  it  is  very  apt  to  fufFer 
by  the  Froft ;  and  ia  frofty  Nighty 
after  a  wet  Day,  deftroys  more 
young,  tendjf  Fruits  or  PlantSj 
than  ten  dry  Frofts :  Therefore 
it  ought  to  be  planted  in  the 
dryeft  Parts  of  a  Garden,  where 
it  may  be  the  moft  expos'd  to 
the  Sun  ;  but  Monf.  Liger  fays, 
in  this  Expofure  it  muft  be  oftea 
watered. 

In  Order  to  propagate  it  by 
SlipSj  Monf.  Liger  advifes,  to 
chufe  the  faireft  and  ftraiteft 
Branches  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Tree ;  to  ftrip  the  Leaves  all  off 
the  Bottom,  and  all  along  the 
Part  that  is  to  be  fet  in  the 
Ground  ;  and  to  plant  them  in 
March,  and  let  them  ftand  'till 
September  ;  and  then  you  may 
piatit  theth  in  Pots  or  Boxes^ 
in  an  Earth  compounded  of  half 
Hot -Bed  Mould;  and  half 
Kitchin-Garden  Soil  fifted. 

You  may  let  it  grow  *till  its 
Stalk  is  a  Foot  and  half  high  ; 
and  then  only  mind  its  Head, 
which  with  a  very  little  Affift-. 
ance  will  form  it  felf  into  a  Fi- 
gure good  enough. 

Dr.  Agricola  tells  us,  he  took 
^ofemary-lj^\t%,  and  did  them 
up  with  Mummy,  (  as  he  did  to 
Orange^  Lemon,    Laurel-LitVfts^ 

^c.  the  MttVvo^  o*t  ^\v\ect  ^cssv 
mav  fee  wi\A^  tJwcvs  ^to^^t  b^ 
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"cles )  and  planted  them,  and 
they  did  ftrike  Root ,  and 
grow. 
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39.    Rue. 

'\/I  R.  Bradley  fays,  There  are 
Xtx  f^Q   gQj.^5   Q^  j.^^^  found 

in  Englijh  Gardens  ;  but  the 
chief  Difference  confifts  only  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Leaves  :  the 
one  being  of  a  plain  green^  and 
the  other  variegated  with  a 
Cream-CdloMV, 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  light 
Soil,  and  fliady  Places ;  is  in- 
creas'd  either  by  its  Seed^  which 
is  of  a  black  Colour  and  rugged  ; 
but  it  IS  moft  eafily  and  mod  u- 
fually  increased  by  Layers  and 
Slips  fet  in  April. 

It  makes  pretty  Borders  for 
Flowers,  being  clofely  dipt. 

40.  Rugose. 

JDUGOSE  fignifies  full  of 
•*V  Wrinkles. 

41.  Rugosity. 

nUG  OS  iTr  is  Wrin- 
'*'^  klednefs,  or  Fulnefs  of 
\Vrinkles. 

42.  Rural. 

jDUR/1L^  belonging  to  the 
•^^  Country. 
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I.  Saffron  Flower,  or  Cro- 
cus.   See  Crocus. 

Defcriptioff.'] 

MO  N  S.  Liger  thus  de- 
fcribes  it.  The  Plant 
from  its  Bulb  (hoots 
forth  long  narrow  Leaves  ;  out 
of  the  Middle  of  which  rifes  a 
Stem,  and  at  the '  End  of  that 
grows  a  Flower  like  a  Lily  in 
Shape,  divided  into  fix  Parts. 
In  the  Middle  of  the  Flower 
rifes  a  Chive  divided  into  three 
Borders,  or  Strings,  and  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  Cock's  Comb, 
this  Chive  is  the  Saffro9f^  and  the 
Cup  becomes  afterwards  a  Fruit 
of  an  oblique  Figure,  and  raif- 
ed  three  Corner-wife,  and  di- 
vided into  three  Cells,  fill'd  with 
roundifh  Seeds. 

Different  Kinds,  ]     He  fiys, 
that    there    are    two    Sorts  of 
Crocus'* s^  the  Spring  Crocus  and 
the   Autumn    Crocus;    Ibme  of 
which  have  blue  Flowers,   feme 
yellow^   fome  white^   and  fome 
of  them  of  amixt  Colour  ;  foiiie 
of  them  have  double   Flowers, 
and  fome  yfiw^/e  Flowers ;  and 
fome    of  them  have   but  two 
Flowers ;    fome    have    narrow 
Leaves,  and  fome  of  them  have 
broad  Leaves. 

The  true  Crocus  is  that  which 

grows  in  Autumn^  whofe  FloW- 

Ws2tt^  commonly  of  a  reif^^' 

VU   C^Vsva^  «cl1  ^  \  ^Icafint 
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Scent.  This  Sort  is  in  great 
Requeft  for  the  Beauty  of  its 
Stami^a^  whereas  the  Field  Cro- 
cuses are  cultivated  in  Gardens 
for  nothing  but   Shew. 

U^ay  of  multiplying,  ]  This 
Plant  is  increafed  rather  by  the 
Bulbs  than  Seed^  becaufe  the  in- 
creafing  them  by  Seed  is  tedious, 
and  befides  the  Plant  produces 
Suckers  enough  for  that  Pur- 
pofe. 

Si)iL  ]  This  Plant  loves  a 
pretty  fubftantial  Soil^  neither  too 
fat  nor  too  lean,  and  a  funny 
Expofure. 

The  Time  of  difplanting  the 
Bulbs  is  in  Autumn^  when  their 
Flowers  are  gone.  When  you 
have  taken  the  Bulbs  out  of  the 
Ground,  lay  them  in  fome  airy 
Shady  Place,  three  Weeks  be- 
fore you  replant  them. 

Some  difplant  the  Crocus  in 
March^  and  leave  them  in  the 
Air  till  Autumn^  and  then  re- 
plant them  ;  but  they  are  to  ex- 
pe<3  no  Flowers  till  the  Year 
following. 

You  may  let  them  (land  three 
Years  without  tranfplanting  them, 
and  after  that  take  away  all  the 
Suckers ,^  they  have  produced. 

When  the  Flower  is  blown, 
the  Stamina  which  grows  in  the 
Middle,  which  is  the  Saffron^ 
is  to  be  gathered  early  in  the 
Morning,  or  about  Sun-fet  in 
the  iEvening,  holding  a  white 
Paper  or  linen  Cloth  to  catch 
them  in  awhile  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  favoured  us 
with  a  more  particular  Account 
of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Saf- 
fron Crocus  to  the  Purpofe  fol- 
lowing. 
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The  Saffron  Crocus  has  a  bul- 
bous Root  like  the  Spring  Cro- 
cus^ but  much  larger ;  the  Flow- 
er is  in  moft  Things  like  the  Cro- 
cus Flower,  and  of  a  blue  pur- 
pleijh  Colour  ;  but  the  Times  of 
bloffoming  of  the  Saffron  and 
Crocus  are  different  ;  for  the 
common  Crocus  appears  in  the 
Spritig^  and  the  Saffron  .  flower 
rifes  in  Autumn :  The  Leaves 
of  them  both  are  pretty  much 
alike  in  Form,  but  thofe  of  the 
Saffron  are  of  a  deeper  ^rtf^»  Co- 
lour, and  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  Spring  Crocus, 

The  Piftils  of  the  Saffron 
Flower^  which  are  tht  Parts  only 
us'd  in  the  Shops,  muft  be  ga- 
thered early  in  the  Morning, 
while  they  are  the  moft  promi- 
nent, for  when  the  Sun  begins 
to  influence  them,  they  fhrink 
into  lefs  than  their  firft  Sub- 
ftance,  and  almoft  retire  under 
Ground  :  And  the  Spring  Crocus 
does  the  fame  as  loon  as  the 
Flower  comes  to  open  by  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun. 

As  to  the  Soil,  he  fays,  it  will 
profper  well  enough  in  almoft 
every  Kind  of  Soil,  except  the 
Stiffcr  Sort  of  Clay. 

Saffron  IValden  in  E[fex,  was 
once  one  of  the  chief  Markets 
for  'it,  and  the  Ground  there 
where  it  grew  was  a  chalky 
Loam,  but  of  that  Sort  which 
was  moft  eafily  broken  :  In  o- 
ther  Places  there  was  a  Coat  of 
light  Earth  over  the  Chalk,  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Inches  thick, 
which  is  depth  enough  for  Saf- 
fron Roots :  In  other  Places 
(ome  grew  on  corKcaow  ^Asa:?^ 
Ground.  wVvtie  \!c\ft  ^xwSsw^^* 
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been  burnt,  and  turned  in  by  a  then  there  is  no    Occaflon  for 


common  Plough  :  And  this  he 
fays,  was  no  ways  inferior  in 
Quantiry  or  Quality  to  that  which 
grew  about  IValden  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Of  planting  Saffron.  ]  As  tP 
the  Manner  of  planting  Saffron^ 
the  Ground  muft  firft  be  well 
prepared  with  tfie  Plough  ;  and 
is  to  be  drawn  into  Ran- 
ges, like  Furrows  with  a  Sort 
pf  a  large  Hough,  twelve  or 
eighteen  Inches  broad,  according 
as  the  Ground  is  in  Quality  ftif- 
fer,  lighter,  or  more  Cindy. 
When  one  Range  is  made,  the 
Saffron  Roots  are  to  be  laid  in- 
to it  about  three  Inches  diAant 
one  from  another  ;  then  draw- 
ing another  Range,  and  filling  up 
the  firft  with  the  fame  Inftrument; 
^nd  with  the  Eafth  that  came 
out  of  the  fecond,  and  fo  on, 
taking  Care  that  the  Depth  of 
the  Range  or  Furrows  be  all  as 
equal  as  poffible. 

The  Time  of  planting  Saf- 
fron Roots  is  about  Midfummer^ 
for  that  is  the  Tinie  that  Saf- 
fron Countries  generally  take  the 
Roots  out  of  the  Grpund  ;  and 
^t  that  Tirne  they  may  be 
bought  in  the  Markets,  by  the 
Bufhel. 

^  'But  tho^  this  be  the  Cuftom 
pf  the  Country  People,  he  tays, 
he  is  fure  from  Experience,  that 
the  Saffron  Roots  might  as  fafely 
be  taken  upas  foon  as  the  l<eaves 
are  dead, '  as  ^o  let  them  lie  fn 
the  Grqurid  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  after^;  for  the  Deadnefs, 
or  felling  oflTrf*  the  Leaves  offaniy 
PlBJity  /hews 'its  natural  TiiCpo- 


any  Affiftance  from  the  Earth, 
till  the  time  comes  for  its  Ve- 
getation. 

But  when  the  Ground  is  plan- 
ted, perhaps  fome  few  Flowers 
will  appear  the  September  fol- 
lowing, naked,  or  without  any 
gre£n  Leaves  ;  and  about  the 
End  of  September  or  beginning 
of  OSiober^  the  green  Leaves  will 
appear,  and  fhoot  out  into  a 
good  Length  ;  then  ^he  Weed$ 
are  to  b^  houghed  up  -^ith  ^ 
Hough  about  three  Inches  wide ; 
but  the  Leaves  which  hold  their 
Greennefs  all  the  Winter^  and 
Part  of  the  Springy  muft  not  be 
difturb'd,  for  that  weakens  the 
Root. 

The  next  Year  after  planting, 
a  third  or  fourth  Part  of  what 
they  account  a  full  Crop,  may 
he  expefled  ;  and  this  Year,  as 
foon  as  the  green  Leaves  are 
quite  decayed,  the  whole  Ground 
muft  be  clean'd  with  an  Hough, 
and  that  will  very  much  help 
the  Roots. 

With  this  Management  the 
third  or  fourth  Year  ypu  may 
expe<9:  full  Crops  :  But  then 
the  Roots  and  their  Off-fpririg 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Ground  in  order  tp  make  frefli 
Plantations  ;  And  an  Acre  of 
Saffron  Roots^  of  this  ftanding, 
will  plant  about  three  Acr^  aw 
ail  half. 

Hares  being  great  lovers  of 
Saffron.^  they  ftnce  in  their  Stf". 
fron  Grounds  with  Hurdles,  or 
fonie  other  gopd  Fehce  tQ  keep, 
them  out. 

When  the  Saffron,  comes  to 


\ 


Sis^SMs^. 
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gathered  very  early  in  die  Morn- 
ing, becaufe  the  Stile  or  PijiU' 
hntj  which  is  the  pare  S^^'im, 
ihrinks  at  the  Approach  of  the 
Sun  ;  therefore  while  it  lafis  in 
the  Flower,  a  great  many  Hands 
are  employed  every  Morning  to 
pick  it. 

As  the  Saffron  is  gathered  it 
is  put  between  Sheets  of  vjbite 
Paper,  and  dried  in  little  Kilns, 
that  they  have  for  that  Purpofe, 
over  a  fire  of'Charcoal. 

The  Method  of  drying  it 
may  be  learned  at  Littleiury  near 
Waldos  in  ^ffex  ;  for  there  is 
fo  much  art  in  it,  that  Saffron 
is  five  or  ten  Shillings  a  Pound 
the  better  for  that  only. 

About  three  Pounds  of  frefli 
Saffron  will  make  one  Pound 
dry,  and  fometimes  the  Crop  of 
an  Acre  for  one  Year  has  a- 
mounted  to  near  eighteen  Pound, 
but  ten  Pound  an  Acre  is  very 
common. 

He  fays,  he  is  apt  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  good  Saffron 
gathered  fron  the  blue  Spring 
Crocus:  there  being  little,  or  no 
difference,  in  the  Flowers  of  the 
one  and  the  pthcr,  and  if  fo,  the 
Spring  will  bear  a  tolerable  Crop 
the  firft  Year  of  planting  ;  and 
then  the  Crop  would  be  much 
more  certain,  and  the  Culture 
more  eafy. 

In  dear  Years  it  has  been  fold 
for  more  thm  five  Pound  fer 
Pounji  Weight. 

a.  Sage. 

'T'  HERE  are  feveral  Sorts 
-*      of   Sage,     Mr.    'Mortimer 

reckons  up  the  Red^  th#  ^reen^ 


the  SnuU  anJ/>.vr-^i.  Mr. 
BrjMeyj  the  Rea  •Suj^,  the  Tea 
Sjge^  or  Sjge  zf  H-rtme,  and  the 
IfiBrjtnL'Mj  Sage.  They  are  all 
raifcd  from  sI^t  taken  from  Lhc 
Root  in  the  Beginning  of  ^ifr:/^ 
and  planted  at  the  Dithmce  of 
a  Foot  ^!ich  from  other.  Tne 
tender  Tops  of  the  Laves,  but 
efpecially  the  Flowers  Ihould  be 
Q)aringly  croppM,  yet  nor  fo 
as  to  fuffer  it  to  be  too  predo- 
minant. 

He  fays,  that  the  Sage  of  flr^ 
tne  (hould  be  cut  for  drying 
when  it  is  full  of  young  Shoots, 
becaufe  it  is  only  thofc  that  arc 
fit  to  make  Tea  of :  They  ihould 
be  gathered  in  a  dry  Day  about 
Noon,  and  laid  up  to  dry  in 
the  Shade. 

He  fays,  he  has  heard,  that 
IVorrmuood  Sage  is  preferable  to 
Sage  of  Virtue^  is  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  Stomach,  but 
makes  a  pleafanter  Liquor. 


3.  Sag  ITT  A. 

O  AG  ITT  A  is  the  upper  Part 
^  of  any  Cyon  or  Sprig  of 
a  Tree. 

4*  Saliiie. 

VALINE  a^m&ts  Salt,  bri- 


niih. 


5.  Sallow. 


Tn  H  E  Sallow  is  propagated  by 
•*•  Cuttings  ftuck  in  the  Ground, 
or  large  Truncheons  of  eight 
or  ten  Foot  long,  or  by  Layers. 
Delights  in  a  mo\&  So\V>  ^^^^^ 
vyill  crow  OTvtVv^^\^^^^^> 
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IS  to  be  lopp*d  or  tranfplanted  iii 
February^  is  managed  as  the  IVU- 
low  or  U^ith%  which  fee. 

Mr.  Cook  ifays  there  are  three 
common  Sorts  of  Sallows^  all  of 
which  love  a  moift,  hollow 
Ground ;  but  that  with  the  round 
Leaf  will  grow  on  Banks,  as 
well  as  Hedges  ;  for  if  you  fet 
Stakes  of  them  they  will  take 
Root. 

The  other  two  grow  beft  on 
moorifli  Ground,  and  will  grow 
much  of  Cuttln^s^  and  may  be 
increafed  well  by  Layers.  They 
may  fbme  Years  be  rais'd  by 
Seed,  but  the  Seed  is  not  good 
all  Years. 

He  has  rais'd  many  of  them 
from  Seeds  in  the  downy  Sub- 
ftance;  but  they  are  fo  eafily 
multiplied  by  Cuttings  and  Lay- 
ers^ that  there  needs  not  be  the 
Trouble  of  raifing  them  from 
Seed. 

Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  Figs  and  Mul- 
berries may  be  rais'd  on  them, 
and  that  they  will  thrive  exceed- 
ingly. 

6,  Salsify,  or  Goats -Beard. 

]\^R'  Mortimer  fays,  the  com- 
•^  '^  mon  Sort  is  multiplied  by 
Seed^  which  is  almoft  like  in  all 
Things  to  Scorzonera^  except  hs 
Colour,  which  is  a  little  greyer^ 
of  a  very  long  Oval  Figure,  as 
if  it  were  fo  many  Cods,  all  o- 
ver  ftreak'd  ;  and  as  it  were  en- 
graven in  the  Spaces  between 
the  Streaks,  which  are  pretty 
fliarp  pointed  toward  the  End: 

7.  SpAmsn  Salsify,  /ee  Scor- 

ZONERA.      '• 
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8.  Salt. 

J^TR-  Cook  having  treated  of 
•^'^  Pigeons  Dung,  as  being 
good  for  cold  Land,  gives  this 
Reafon,  that  it  is  hotter  and 
falter  than  any  other  Dung  that 
I  he  knows,  it  being  the  Nature 
of  Pigeons  to  eat  Salt,  and  to  go 
to  the  Sea  fide  early  in  the 
Mornings,  to  pick  up  Salt, 
which  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  make^ 
by  drying  up  the  fait  Water, 
and  leaving  the  Salt  upon  the 
Sand. 

This  Reafon  he  gives,  that 
Salt  is  good  for  cold  Lands  is, 
that-  it  is  the  Nature  of  Salt, 
that  the  drier  and  hotter  it  is 
kept,  the  more  it  keeps  its  own 
Body,  and  does  not  turn  to  Wa- 
ter, and  when  it  ftands  in  a 
cold  moid  Place,  then  in  a  lit- 
tle Time  it  diffolves  to  Water, 
and  when  it  is  turned  to  Wa- 
ter, then  it  is  fit  for  the  Nou- 
rifhment  and  feeding  of  Seeds^ 
efpecially  Annuals. 

The  Reafon  why  Salt,  viz- 
fait  Water  is  a  Feeder  of  Plants 
or  Seeds,  is,  that  he  has  often  ob- 
ferv'd,  that  Salt  falling  on  a 
Board,  ^c.  will  belong  a  dry- 
ing ;  and  if  it  has  been  dryed 
by  Heat,  DeWs  or  R^n  will 
make  it  moift  again,  and  then  it 
fteams  forth ;  and  that  is  it  which 
nourifhes  all  Plants:  But"  if  it 
be  upon  a  hot  and  dry  Ground, 
late  in  the  Spring,  and  dry  Wea- 
ther comes,  then  it  does  not, 
nor  cannot  yield  its  Steam  or 
Fume. 

.     He  adds,  that  he  remembers, 
\iWx.  \Jftft  ^vi^  VaNvttff  broken  into 
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his  Father's  Marfh  in  Lincolnpire^ 
the  next  Summer  proving  dry, 
all  the  Grafs  was  clearly  burnt 
up,  that  they  thought  it  had  been 
quite  kiird,  and  fo  it  appeared : 
But  the  next  Summer  proving 
wet,  they  had  a  little  Grafs  to- 
wards the  latter  End  ;  and  the 
third  Summer  Grafs  enough ; 
but  the  fourth,  and  many  Years 
after,  Grafs  in  Abundance. 

By  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
Ground  was  flupified  with  too 
much  of  the  Salt  Water  ;  but 
after  the  too  great  Strength  of 
it  was  allay'd  by  the  Rain, 
then  the  Grafs  could  well  digeft 
the  gentle  Fume. 

Dr.  Grew  fuppofes  that  the 
chief  governing  Principle  in  the 
Juices  of  Plants  is  the  falhe,  or 
Sah^  which  fali^e  PrimipU  is  to 
be  underftood  as  a  general  Term. 
The  vegetable  Salts  feem  to  be 
four,  viz.  the  nitrous ^  the  acid^ 
the  alkaltne^   and  the  marine. 

He  obferves,  that  the  nitrous 
Salts  fecm  by  Nature  to  be  af- 
figned  chiefly  to  the  Growth  of 
Plants  ;  and  the  other  three  Salts 
are  exhibited  by  the  feveral  Ways 
of  refolving  the  Principles  of  a 
Plant. 

-  As  to  the  preferving  of  Seeds, 
or  bringing  Seeds  from  foreign 
Countries,  Mr.  Bradley  men- 
tions a  Method  communicated 
to  him  by  a  Gentleman,,  as  fol- 
lows. 

That  when  the  Seeds  have 
been  gathered,  and  dry'd  as  well 
as  the  Warmth,  or  Air  of  the 
Place  can  do,  or  a  warm  Pocket 
will  do  in  three  or  four  Days, 
they  fliould  be  put  into  a  Glafs 
Cottle,  pr  fome  ghUd  .Veflel, 
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and  ftopp'd  up  very  clofe,  and 
rather  with  a  Stopple  of  the 
fame,  than  with  a  Cork,  be- 
caufe  Cork  is  apt  to  rot  by 
Change  of  Air.  This  Stopple 
fhould  be  well  done  over  with 
Beez  Wax  and  Rofin,  or  Pitch  ; 
then  this  Bottle,  or  Veffel  (hould 
be  put  into  another  glaz'd  Vef- 
fel, and  fiird  up  on  every  Part 
with  common  Salt ,  Bottom, 
Sides  and  Top ,  or  Stopple ; 
this  being  done,  he  thinks  it  im- 
poflible,  for  any  of  the  Seeds  to 
be  injured  in  their  PafTage  thro* 
diflferent  Climates,  for  that  no 
Sort  of  Infefl:  can  live  in  a  Body 
of  common  Salt. 

This  he  fays  he  approves  on 
as  a  very  proper  Expedient,  for 
that  befides  the  Salt  will  correft 
the  extraordinary  Heat  of  war- 
mer Climates  ;  and  that  by  its 
Fixation  and  Coldnefs,  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  the  exceflive 
Heat  of  the  hotted  Climates  can 
penetrate  through  it  fo  as  to 
caufe  any  confiderable  Decay  in 
the  Seed. 


p.  Samphire. 
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tiplied  only  by  Seeds ^  which 
is  more  long  than  round,  and 
pretty  big  of  a  greenijh  grey  Co- 
lour, ftrip'd  on  the  Back  and 
Belly,  and  in  Shape  refembling 
a  lute.  It  being  by  Nature  ve- 
ry delicate,  requires  to  be  plant- 
ed at  the  Sides  of  Walls  exposed 
to  the  South  Eaft  ;  the  open  Air 
and  fharp  Cold  being  very  per- 
nicious to  it.  It  is  ufually  fown 
in  fome  Pot  or  T\i!o.^  tC^s.^'^^^ 
Mould,  ot  tV&i  ow  fem^  ^^^^ 
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Bank  toward  the  South  and  Eaft^ 
and  that  in  March  or  -^pril^ 
and  is  afterwards  tranfplanted 
into  thofe  Places  above-mention- 
ed. 

Mr.  Mortimer  (ays,  the  French 
Seed  of  this  Plant  is  better  than 


ours. 


lo.   San  d. 
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'^JS  R.  Mortimer  fays,  fandy  and 
gravelly  Grounds  do  eafily 
admit  of  Heat  and  Moifture,  for 
which  they  are  not  much  the  bet- 
ter, becaufe  they  let  it  pafs  too 
foon,  and  fo.  contra<9:  no  Liga- 
ture ;  or  retain  it  too  long,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  Bottom  is  ctf 
Clay  ;  and  by  that  Means  it  ei- 
ther parches  or  chills  too  much, 
«nd  produces  nothing  but  Mofs 
and  cancrous  Infirmities  ;  but  if 
it  happens  the  Sand  has  a  Surface 
of  more  genial,  better  Mould 
than  ordinary,  and  a  Bottom  of 
Gravel  or  loofe  Stone,  tho'  it 
do  not  hold  the  Water,  it  may 
produce  a  forward,  fweet  Grafs ; 
and  tho*  it  may  be  fubjeft  to 
burn,  yet  it  quickly  recovers  it- 
felf  with  the  leaft  Rain. 

He  feys,  There  are  feveral 
forts  of  pure,  iheer  Sand\  as, 
blacky  vjhite^  bluijh^  red,  yellow, 
hariher  and  milder,  and  fome 
that  is  very  light,  being  but 
meer  Duft  ;  and  alfo  the  yf/&- 
colour'd,  hlack  and  grey  :  The 
firft  is  the  mod  infipid  of  any, 
and  is  often  found  in  heathy 
Commons. 

Monf.  Quintiney  (ays,  Thofe 

Grounds    mat    are    moderately 

dry,  light  a/id  fandy,  are  more 

difpos'd  fo  produce  the  KoveV 
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jties  of  the  Spring,  than  the 
ftrong,  heavy,  moift  and  fat 
Lands. 

Mr.  Bradley  (ays.  That  upon 
the  F'oot  of  the  excellent  Expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Laurence,  and 
his  recommending  the  Ufe  of 
untry'd  Earth,  to  meiid  fucl| 
Lands  as  have  been  worir  gut, 
He  has  chofen  to  mix  the  l(gh| 
Soils  with  the  ftiff  ones  ;  fup- 
pofing  that  the  fandy  Soils  will 
open  the  Parts  of  the  ftronger 
Lands ;  and  that  Clays  or  iiich 
as  are  clo(e,  or  are  call'd  fat 
Lands,  will  help  to  nourifli  and 
inrich  the  Sand,  which  is  of  it- 
felf  too  light  to  hold  fufficieqt 
Moifture  for  the  Support  of  Ve- 
getation ,  or  the  Growth  of 
Plants. 

Mr.  Cook  fays,  Sea-Sand  is  i^ 
very  good  Compoft  for  Ground, 
efpecially  for  ftiff  Ground  ;  for 
there  it  doth  the  two  main  Parts 
to  Plants,  or  any  Seed  or  Tree, 
that  is,  it  makes  Way  for  the 
Tree  or  Seed  to  root  in  ftiff 
Ground,  and  makes  a  Fume  to 
feed  it ;  but  this  is  too  nimble 
for  the  Seeds  of  Trees,  (unlefs  a 
very  little)  for  Reafons  he  gives. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  Sand  is  apt 
to  pufli  the  Plants  that  grow  up-' 
on  it  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
make  them  germinate  near  a 
Month  fooner  than  tho(e  that 
grow  upon  Clay ;  becaufe  the 
Salts  in  the  Sand  are  at  full  Li^ 
berty  to  be  raifed  and  put  into 
Motion,  upon  the  leaft  Approach 
of  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  ;  but 
then  as  they  are  hafty^  they  arc 
(bon  exhaled  and  loft. ' 
.  But  Sand  has  Plants  that  are 
\ tvaiJwxA  X.^  \X^  md  delight  fo  ia 
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ft,  that  they  will  fcarce  profper 
in  any  other  Earth. 

He  tells  us  of  Hot-beds  now 
us'd  in  Holland^  made  of  Sand^ 
which  are  not  fo  apt  to  raife  un- 
wholfome  Damps,  as  thofe  that 
^re  made  of  common  Horfe- 
Pung :  But  tho'  he  did  not  then 
know  how  they  were  compos'd ; 
yet  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  Beds 
might  be  made  to  anfwer  the 
End  of  Gardening,  in  the  Man- 
ner following  : 

Firft,  raife  a  Floor  two  Foot 
above  the  Ground,  the  fanle 
Length  and  Breadth  as  a  Square 
of  Lights  may  (land  upon ;  lay  it 
with  ten  Inches  or  Foot  Square 
Tiles ;  make  a  Stove  underneath 
this  Floor,  and  a  Flue  from  it, 
fo  difpos'd  as  to  give  as  equal 
an  Heat  as  poflSble  to  the  whole 
Floor ;  raife  a  Wall  two  Foot 
high  from  the  Floor,  encompaf- 
png  the  four  Sides  :  Fill  this 
hollow  with  the  coarfeft  Sort 
of  Sand,  that  which  is  call'd 
fcowring  Sand,  or  drift  Sand,  or 
fuch  as  is  found  upon  the  Sea- 
fliore. 

In  this  Stove  make  a  little 
Blaze  with  Bean-ftalks,  or  fome 
other  Matter  of  fmall  Value,  to 
warm  the  Floor  ;  and  by  this 
Means  thp  Sand  will  be  heated 
jn  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
,  the  Fire,  and  will  retain  the 
Warmth  for  fome  Time  :  And 
the  Heat  may  be  judged  of,  by 
a  Thermometer,  that  has  been 
regulated  for  the  Degrees  of 
jleat  and  Gqld,  that  fqme  Plants 
fequire. 

In  fuch  a  Bed  of  Sand,  thus 
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Plants,  and  with  the  lame  Ad- 
vantage as  in  common  Hot-beds ; 
for  that  the  Dung  in  a  Hot-bed 
ought  to  have  no  other  Relation 
in  the  bringing  up  a  Plant,  than 
what  barely  proceeds  from  a 
common  Hot-bed. 

But  if  there  be  other  Occafion 
for  Sand-Heat,  than  the  plung- 
ing of  Pots  will  admit  of ;  then 
he  thinks  the  Method  proposed 
by  Mr.  Laurence  may  be  of  Ser- 
vice; which  is,  to  make  a  Frame 
with   Wire  at  the  Botjtom,  fo 
clofely  knit  together,  that  it  may 
hold  fine  Mould,  and  yet  allow 
PajQTage  for  Water,  which  may 
be   removed    and    fhifted    from 
Bed  to  Bed,  when  the  Heat  be- 
gins to  fail  ;   and   fo  not  giv© 
the  Plants   any  Check  in  their 
Growth.    Such  a  Sort  of  Frame^ 
he  fuppofes,  may  be  of  Ufe  in  a 
Sand-Bed  ;    tho*  there  may  be 
but  little  Occafion.  for  it,  be- 
caufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sand  may 
always  be  renewed  by  the  Fire. 
But  chiefly,  becaufe  if  the  Sand 
(hould  at  any  Time  be  made  too 
hot,  the  Frame,  Earth,  and  all 
the  Plants  may  be  raisM  to  fuch 
a  Degree  above  the  Sand,  as  may 
moderate  the  Heat  of  it  :    But 
this  Sort  of  Frame  muft  be  co- 
vered with  Glafs  like  a  common 
Frame. 

He  alfo  informs  us  of  an  in- 
genious Contrivance  of  Mr.  So* 
muel  Molmeux^  which  he  thinks 
to  be  of  great  Ufe  in  Gardening, 
and  will  alfo  take  up  but  very 
little  Room.     This  is. 

To  make  a  Frame  of  Wood 
in  the    Manner   of  ^  HavH:^^^ 
Frame,  ta^^otm^Xx.  x.o  \iK.  ^^^^ 


heated,   he  is   of  Opinion,  we .  -  vv*^.*n.,  ..v^vr--— ^ --  ---  — 
might  Ipf  fots  mih  Secd^  oil  Foot  \oxv^->w.^vn^  ^oo\. 
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wierM  at  the  Bottom,*  with  a 
Glafs  -  Light  to  cover  it,  deep 
enough  to  hold  a  fufficient 
Depth  of  Earth  for  the  Nourifh- 
ment  of  the  Plants  to  be  fet  in  it. 
And  then  to  procure  a  Box  of 
the  lame  Length  and  Breadth,  a- 
bout  ten  Inches  deep ;  to  fill  it 
■with  Sand  for  the  Frame  to 
fland  upon,  the  Box  having  a 
thin  Iron -plate  Bottom.  Alfo 
to  have,  in  the  third  Place,  an 
Iron- Box,  of  the  fame  Dimenfi- 
ons  as  the  Box  of  Sand,  deep  e- 
nough  fbr  a  Lamp  to  burn  in  it ; 
and  at  the  End  of  this  Iron  Box 
there  fhould  be  an  Outlet  for 
the  Smoak,  which  may  be  us'd 
as  Occafion  requires. 

The  Oil,  which  may  be  burnt 
in  this  Lamp,  may  be  bought  for 
about  Six-pence  a  Quart,  which 
may  fcrve  for  eight  Times,  each 
eighth  Part  burning  about  twelve 
Hours  :  And  th'Q  Lamp  needs 
not  be  kept  burning  continually; 
for  that  fuch  a  Body  of  Sand  be- 
ing once  heated,,  will  keep  warm 
for  eight  or  ten  Hours ;  and  fo  a 
Quart  of  Oil  may  ferve  about  a 
Fortnight. 

To  regulate  this  Matter,  a 
Thermometer  may  be  plac'd  in 
the  Earth,  to  dired,  when  the 
Lamp  fhould  burn,  and  when  it 
iTiould  be  put  out :  And  a  little 
Experience  will  dire£l:  to  the  juft 
Quantity  of  Oil  neceflary  to  be 
expended. 

He  is  of  Opinion,  That  by 
this  Invention,  Heat  may  be  re- 
gulated to  any  Degree  we  would 
have  it ;  for  if  it  be  great,  it  may 
be  moderated  by  adding  more 
Sdnd ;    and   if  it  be  too  fmall, 
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fome  of  the  Sand  may  be  taken 
away. 

The  Iron-Box,  in  which  the 
Lamp  is  to  be  fet,  may  be  made 
to  move  upon  Wheels  or  Rol- 
lers. The  Box  of  Sand  is  to  be 
fet  upon  that ;  and  the  Frame  of 
Earth  upon  that :  And  the  Iron- 
Plate  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Box 
of  Sand,  may  probably  ferve  for 
the  Top  of  the  Iron  Lanip-Box. 

This  Sort  of  Hot-bed  has  this 
Conveniency,  of  being  mov'd 
from  Place  to  Place,  fo  that  it 
may  ftand  Abroad  in  fair  Wea^- 
ther,  and  be  drawn  into  the 
Green-houfe  in  very  fliarp,  frofty 
Weather. 

He  thinks,  That  it  is  bed  that 
it  always  ftand  with  its  Face  to 
the  Soufh^  and  not  to  (hift  it  to 
the  Eaft  and  ^f^eft  to  get  a  little 
more  Sun  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  Na- 
ture of  Plants  always  to  ftand 
ftill,  and  not  to  change  their 
AfpeQ  from  what  they  firft  had. 

II.    Sap. 

TAR.  Agricola  tells  us.  That 
^^  there  are  found  in  Trees,  all 
Sorts  of  Veins  and  Arteries^ 
which  traverfe  all  their  Parts: 
The  firft  are  defign'd  to  carry 
the  Sap  through  all  the  Branches; 
and  the  others  to  return  it  back 
to  the  Root :  But  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  the  firft  Principle 
or  Heart ,  from  whence  they 
have  their  Rife.  '  However,  if 
I  the  Place,  where  the  Pineal 
:  Gland  lies,  be  examinM,  that  is, 
the  Place  where  the  Stem  joips 
with*  the  Root^  there  will  be  a 
^  Kind  of  Sinuofity  found,  with  a 
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(mall  Spot  or  Point :    And  it  is  |  be    without  a  nouriihing    Sap. 

probable,  that  the  Principle   of 

the  Arteries  and  P'eins  may   be 

found  there  ;    for  from  thence 

proceed  two  great  Ramifications^ 

Ihooting  out  on  both  Sides,  one 

of  which  runs  up  the  T'runk^  and 


the  other  defcends  into  t\\G>Root^ 
and  fpread  themfclves  every 
where.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
Vejfels^  or  different  Kinds  of 
Veins ;  fome  of  the  largcft  go 
ftraitening  themfelves  ;  and  the 
others  which  are  narrower,  grow 
larger. 

Thefe,  like  the  Nerves,  fpread 
through  all  the  Parts  of  a  Tree, 
and .  convey  the  nouriihing  Sap 
from  the  Ventricles  to  all  the 
Parts  ;  and  then  pafling  by  a 
Gland  or  Lymphatick  Vejfel^  the 
reft  of  the  Liquor  turns  back 
again  through  the  Feins, 

It  is  from  this  Sap  that  the 
Nerves  alfo  draw  their  Nourifli- 
mient.  It  is  plain,  that  all  Trees 
have  Nerves  ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  they  have  alfo  their 
Cavities^  wherein  there  is  fome 
Share  of  Sap,  The  Sap-Conduits 
are  found  every  where  in  very 
great  Numbers,  as  is  found  on 
the  DifleSion  of  the  Stem  : 
The  Sap  which  is  found  in  them 
is  like  clear  Water  ;  and  when 
the  Tree  is  wounded,  runs  from 
them  plentifully,  as  may  be  feen 
in  Birch  and  other  Trees. 

He  fays,  in  another  Place, 
Tho*  the  Seed  of  a  Tree,  while 
it  is  not  impregnated,  has  no 
Power  of  Vegetation  ;  yet  fince 
the  Embryo  of  a  Tree,  even  be- 
fore it  is  fertiliz'd,  is  fed  and 
maint^M,  it  may  thence  cafily . 
be  concluded^  That  this  cannot  1 


The  Seed  has  in  itfelf  enough  of 
this  to  fupply  it,  'till  it  is  fer*  . 
tili^M  or  hatch'd  in  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth  ;  but  if  it  be  kept 
too  long  out  of  the  Ground, 
the  Sap  confumes  and  dries  up, 
and  the  Seed-Bud  is  fpoilM,  and 
becomes  unfit  for  Vegetation.  . 
But  as  foon  as  the  Seed-Bud 
(  or  that  he  calls  the  Plantula  ) 
begins  to  vegetate,  by  Means  of 
the  vegetative  Principle,  then  it 
begins  to  draw  Nouriftiment, 
and  grow  vigoroufly. 

The  inward  and  hidden  Ope- 
ration proceeds  from  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Reception  of  the 
nouriihing  Sap. 

The  Nourifliment  and  Growth 
of  a  Tree  confifts  in  a  regular 
and  uniform  Reception  of  the 
nourifhing  Juice,  The  Roof^ 
which  is  the  MQUth  of  a  Tree, 
draws  the  Sap  or  ^uice  from  the 
Earth,  and  conveys  it  to-  the 
Trunij  where  it  enters  the  Ca^ 
vities  of  the  Tree,  which  may 
be  call'd  the  Oefophagus  snd  En- 
trails of  the  Tree,  When  it  has 
been  there  fufficiently  digefted,  it 
diftributes  it  felf  by  different 
Feins  into  all  the  Parts. 

From  this  Sap^  the  Glands^ 
Lymphatick  Veffels ,  and  the 
Nerves^  attraS.  to  themfelves 
fuch  Nourifliment  as  they  re- 
fpeftively  require ;  and  the  Re- 
mainder returns  back  to  the  o- 
ther  Parts. 

And  fince  the  moft  fubtile  and 
pureft    "^uice  is   found    in   the 
Nerves^  and  thefe  are  plac'd  the 
moft  conveniently  for  ixo\mi\&Ss^^ 
the  ot\vei  Y^X."^  \  xtees.^'tot.^  ^ 


^^c^ 
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the  other  Parts  are  adjufted  and 
proportioned  to  them. 

This  nourifliing  Sap  of  a  T'ree^ 
is  a  Heterogeneous  Juice^  cont- 
posM  of  divers  Things ;  fuch  as 
Parts  which  are  aqueous^  faline^ 
fulphureous^  aromatick^  and  Ter- 
rene, 

Thefe  Particles  are  mix*d  and 
proportioned  one  with  another 
after  different  Manners  ;  and  fo 
varioufly  combin'd,  that  it  can- 
not well  be  defcrib'd. 

Tho'  every  Tree  has  in  it  felf 
fomething  of  thofe  before-men- 
tion'd  Parts ;  yet  one  has  Occa- 
lion  for  more,  and  another  has 
Occafion  for  lefs  of  this  or  that, 
according  to  their  particular 
Natures,  and  the  different' Mo- 
dification of  their  Bodies. 

Trees,  that  are  of  a  watery 
Conftitution,  require  a  Soil  of 
the  fame  Nature,  that  they  may 
draw  abundance  of  Moifture,  or 
they  will  not  thrive. 

Others  that  are  of  a  dfy  Con- 
ftitution, which  are  full  of  ful- 
fhureous^  Oleaginous  and  Balfa- 
mick  Parts,  if  they  are  planted  in 
Ground  abounding  with  fuch- 
Hke  Parts,'  they  will  not  only 
draw  great  Quantities  of  them 
to  their  Nourifliment,  but  will 
grow  and  profper  in  Propor- 
tion. 

But  thofe  Trees  that  have 
more  faline  Parts,  and  require 
Particles  of  volatile  Salts^  they 
will  require  fuch  an  Earth  as 
has  thofe  Parts,  in  order  to  grow 
and  profper  as  they  ought. 

Perhaps  while  Trees  are  grow- 
ing, this  Sap  is  drawn  and  diftri- 
bured  in  greater  abundance,  than 
when  they  are  only  fupply'd  vriftv 
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Sap  for  their  Nourifliment ;  and 
then  the  F^fels  dilate,  and  are 
more  extended,  and  fwell  the 
Trees  *till  they  have  attained  to 
their  full  Extent  either  of  Height 
or  Thicknefs,  and  then  is  drawn 
in  a  lejQTer  Quantity. 

Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap. "] 
Mr.  Bradley  fays.  That  Vegeta- 
tion equally  depends  on  the  Or- 
der of  Nature,  in  Trees^  Shrubs^ 
or  Herbaceous  Plants^  their  Prin- 
ciples being  equally  thefime; 
that  is,  they  all  after  the  &me 
Manner  draw  their  Nourifliment 
by  the  Way  of  their  Roots  ;  and 
this  Nourifliment  is  conveyM  in- 
to the  Stent^  Branches^  Leaves^ 
Flowers  and  Fruity  through  pro- 
per VejQTels. 

The  Nature  of  Plants^  he  fiys^ 
may  be  better  underftood,  by 
drawing  a  Parallel  between  them 
and  Animals. 

By  the  Obfervations  which 
have  been  made  concerning  the 
StruSure  of  Animal  Bodies,  and 
the  Stru£l:ure  of  Vegetables^  will 
afcertain  us.  That  Life,  whether 
it  be  Animal  or  Vegetable.^  muft 
be  maintain^  by  a  due  Circuk- 
tion  and  Dijirihution  of  Juices  in 
the  Bodies  they  are  to  fupport. 

Mef.  Bradley^  MalpigiUs^  and 
Dr.  Grevj^  have  (  by  the  Help 
of  Microfcopes  )  difcoVered  the 
feveral  Veflels  and  other  Parts 
that  compofe  a  Plant.  And  he 
proceeds  to  explain,  how  the  Sif 
circulates  in  the  Veflels  oiPlautij 
as  the  Blood  does  in'  the  Bodies 
of  Animals. 

In  Ordet  to  the  better  Under- 
flanding  this  new  Syftem,  he 
gives  a  fliort  Defcription  of  the 
Fcfcls  \\i  VUnts^  and  their  Sitn-' 
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"I.  As  to  the  Roots.  Xh^ Roots 
oi  Plants  are  of  a  fpungy  Nature, 
fitted  to  admit  into  them  thofe 
humid  Particles,  that  are  fitted 
(  in  the  Earth,  by  a  certain  Tem- 
perature of  Air  )  to  be  received 
into  their  Pores  :  It  is  alfo  ob- 
fervable,  That  the  various  Qua- 
lities of  different  Plants  do  chief- 
ly depend  bn  the  different  Size 
of  the  Vejfels  and  Pores  which 
are  in  their  Roots^  by  which  they 
receive  their  feveral  Nourifli- 
ments. 

r  a.  The  Wood  of  every  Kind 
of  Plant  is  compos'd  of  capil- 
lary Tubes,  which  run  Parallel 
with  each  other,  from  the  Root 
(^upright  )  through  the  Trunk. 
The  Cavities  of  them  are  fo 
finall,  that  they  are  fcarcely  dif- 
cernable  by  the  natural  Eye ;  ex- 
cept it  be  in  a  Piece  of  Charcoal^ 
Cane^  or  Oaken  Board. 

Thefe  Veffels  augment  them- 
lelves  every  Year  :  This  may 
be  perceiv'd  by  cutting  a  Tree 
horizontally  ;  for  then  the  Lati- 
tudinal Shootings,  and  the  an- 
nual Addition  of  thefe  Pipes 
may  be  difcover'd :  And  for 
.  this  Reafon,  the  Trunks  of  Trees 
grow  in  their  Circumference. 

Thefe  Tubes  he  calls  Arterial 
Veffels  ;  for  from  thefe  Tubes  or 
Arterial  Vejfels  •  the  Sap  rifes 
from  the  Root  in  a  fine  Vapour  ; 
for  the  Cavities  of  them  are  fo 
final],  that  it  is  impoffible  they 
fliould  admit  any  Thing,  the 
Parts  of  which  are  as  large  as 
thofe  of  a  Liquor. 

5  The  Pailages  or  Pipes,  thro' 
which  the  Sap  returns  down- 
Wards,  are  much  opener  than 
ftofe  before-menrfon'd,  and  are 
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capable  of  receiving  a  Liquor  In* 
to  them.  Thefe  Paflages  are 
placed  immediately  on  the  Out- 
fide  of  the  Arterial  Vejfels^  be* 
twixt  the  Wood  and  th^  inner 
Bark,  and  lead  direSly  down 
to  the  Covering  of  the  Root. 
Thefe  do  the  Office  of  Veins^ 
and  contain  the  liquid  Sap  that 
is  to  be  perceived  in  Plants  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer  Months* 

4.  The  Bark  of  Trees  is  of 
a  fpungy  Texture,  and  alfo  cor- 
refponds  with  the  Pith^  by  ma- 
ny little  Strings  which  pifs  be- 
tween the  arterial  Pipes. 

5.  The  Pith  of  the  Trees  Is 
compofed  of  Cnall  tranfparent 
Globes,  which  are  chained  to- 
gether after  the  manner  that 
thofe  Bubbles  are,  which  com- 
pofe  the  Froth  of  any  Li- 
quor. 

So  that,  in  fhort,  a  Plant  is 
as  it  were  an  Alembick,  which 
diftils  the  Juices  of  the  Earth. 

When  the  Koot  of  a  Tree  has 
fuck'd  in  the  Salts  of  the  Earth, 
and  has  filled  it  felf  with  Juices 
proper  for  its  Nourifhment,  then 
thefe  Juices  are  put  into  Motion 
by  Heat,  /.  e.  they  are  caufed  to 
evaporate  into  Steams,  as  what 
is  pur  into  a  Still  will  do, 
when  It  begins  to  warm ;  and 
as  fbon  as  the  Steam  or  Vapour 
rifes  from  the  Root^  it  is  carried 
upwards  by  its  own  natural  Qua- 
lity to  meet  the  Air,  and  then 
enters  into  the  Mouths  of  the 
feveral  arterial  Vejfels  of  the 
Tree,  and  is  paffed  up  to  the 
Top  with  a  Force  that  is  anfwe- 
rable  to  the  Heat  by  which  it  is 
put  into  Motvow.  ^>j  \)cC\s>rv^^v& 
the  mluute  N^i&\%  ^^  o^^tl^> 
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(by  little  and  little,  as  it  can 
force  Its  Way  )  which  Veffels 
are  roll'd  up  in  Buds^  and  ex  • 
plain  them  by  Degrees  into 
Leaves. 

But  as  every  Vapour  of  this 
Kind  will  condenfe  and  thicken 
into  a  Water  wjien  it  feels  the 
Cold ;  fo  when  the  Vapur  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  rifes 
through  the  arterial  Veffels^  ar- 
rives at  the  extreme  Parts  of 
them,  /.  e,  the  Buds  of  the  Tree^ 
it  meets  with  Cold  enough  there 
to  condenfe  it  into  a  Liquor  as 
the  Vapour  does  in  a  Still. 

In  this  Form  it  does  by  its 
own  Weight  return  to  the  Koot^ 
down  thofe  Vejfels^  which  per- 
form the  Office  of  Veins^  and 
which  lie  between  the  inner 
Bark  and  Wood  ;  and  las  it  paf- 
fes  by  leaves  fuch  Parts  of  its 
Juice,  as  the  Texture  of  the 
Bark  is  capable  of  receiving,  and 
does  require  for  its  Support. 

As  for  the  Pith^  Which  has 
been  accounted  the  principle 
Part  of  a  Tree,  he  fays,  he  takes 
the  lefs  notice  of  it,  becaufe  ma- 
ny herbaceous  Plants  have  no 
Pith  at  all,  and  that  he  has  feen 
the  Trunk  of  large  Trees  with- 
out any  Pith^  which  yet  have 
kept  on  growing,  and  bearing 
Fruit,  fo  that  the  order  of  vege- 
tation may  be  explained  without 
regarding  the   Pith, 

As  an  Inftance  of  the  Circu- 
lation of  the  Sap  in  Plants,  Mr. 
Laurence  gives  an  Account  of 
an  Experiment  of  his,  as  to  the 
Jejfamine. 

He  fays,  he  cannot  but  take 
notice  what  a  nobkDemonftrati- 
onthcyelhwjirtp^d  Jejfamine\a^ 
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afforded  of  the  certain  Ctrcula' 
tion  of  the  Sap  in  a  Tree^  as  the 
Blood  in  the  Body  of  an  Ani- 
mal. 

He  propofes  a  plain  J e (famine 
Tree^  which  fpreads  it  felf  in 
two  or  three  Branches  from  one 
common  Stem  near  the  Root. 
If  you  inoculate  a  Bud  of  o.  yel- 
low Jlrip*d  yejfamine  into  any  of 
thefe  Branches  in  Auguft^  and  it 
abides  there  all  the  Winter,  when 
the  Tree  begins  to  make  its 
Shoots  in  Summer,  you  may 
perceive  fome  of  the  Leaves 
here  and  there  ting'd  with  ^fA 
low^  even  upon  thofe  Branches 
which  were  not  inoculated,  till 
by  Degrees,  in  the  following 
Years,  the  whole  Tree,  even 
the  very  Wood  of  all  the  ten- 
der Branches  will  be  beaua'fiil- 
ly  ftrip'd  and  dy'd  with  gretn 
and  yellow  intermixt. 

It  matters  not  whether  the 
Branch  beicut  off  above  the  Ino- 
culation, to  caufe  the  'Bud  it  felf 
to  fhoot  ;  for  it  will  have  the 
fame  EfleS  of  tinging  by  De- 
grees, the  whole  54f/>  of  the  Tr^f, 
as  it  palTes  by  or  through  this 
Bud^  and  will  communicate  its 
Virtue  to  thofe  Branches  that 
are  mofl  diftant  and  oppofite,  al- 
tho'  the  Bud  it  felf  (hould  not 
fhoot  out. 

He  adds,  that  he  has  feveral 
Times  had  'Experience,  that  if  a 
Bud  does  but  live  two  or  three 
Months,  altho'  it  Ihould  after- 
wards die  or  be  wounded  by  any 
Accident,  yet  that  it  will  have 
in  that  finall  Time  fo  conununi- 
cated  its  Virtue  to  all  die  S^^ 
that  the  Tree  will  become  fii- 
\x.\tt\>}  «a\^^4.-    TWs  DifcovcrTi 
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he  fays,    does    without  Doubt 
prove  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  That  him- 
felf  and  feveral  others  have  fe- 
veral  Years  fince  made  the  lame 
Experiment ;  and  from  thence 
he  took  the  firft  Hint  of  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Sap. 

He  adds,  That  the  Motion  of 
the  Sap  continues  in  a  Plant,  as 
long  as  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun 
is  able  to  keep  it  in  a  fluid  State ; 
buta^/Wer'sCold  condenfes  or 
thickens  it,  and  turns  it  into  the 
Confiftency  of  a  Gum  ;  and 
when  it  is  once  thus  ftagnated, 
It  cannot  move  any  more,  'till 
it  is  rarified  into  its  former  liquid 
State  by  the  Warmth  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Springy  or  by  fome  arti- 
ficial Heat. 

But  then  the  former  Vigour  is 
renew 'd,  and^  it  pufhes  forth 
Branches^  Leaves^  ^c.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppos'd,  that  it  is  on- 
ly the  melted  Sap.,  which  was 
thickened  in  the  Tree,  during 
the  lVinter-Sc2iConj  that  performs 
the  Office  of  Germination  ;  for 
while  the  Branches  have  flood 
ftill,  the  Root  has  not  been  idle  ; 
the  Root  has  not  loft  the  Moi- 
fture  of  the  foregoing  Autumn., 
to  impregnate  or  furnifh  ir  felf 
with  proper  Salts  or  Nouriture., 
which  are  to  maintain  the  Tree  : 
There  is  a  Supply  laid  in,  to  fur- 
nifli  Food  for  the  Summer- 
Sealbn. 

And  whereas  it  has  been  a 
common  Opinion,  That  the  Sap 
returns  to  th^Root  mthtlVinter: 
In  Confutation  of  it,  he  lays. 
If  it  is  fo,  how  comes  it,  that 
tiiofeTrees,  that  are  cut  down  in 
Kov£mber  or  December,  do  the 
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following  Spring  put  forth  Bran- 
ches and  Leaves.^  altho'  they  have 
no  Root  or  Earth  to  feed  them  ? 

Which  makes  it  appear  plain. 
That  the  Sap  is  by  extreme  Cold 
condenfed  or  thickened  in  the 
Tree ,  during  its  circulative 
Courfe,  and  continues  in  that 
gummy  State  'till  it  is  liquified 
by  the  Warmth  of  the  Spring  ; 
and  fo  long  as  there  is  Matter 
remaining  in  the  Trutfk  fufficient 
to  furnilh  them,  the  Buds  are 
pufli'd  forth  by  the  Vapour  which 
muft  then  arife  from  it. 

Not  fbrcign  to  this  Matter, 
Mr.  Cook  fays  ;  astothofe  Trees 
that  ihed  their  Leaves,  he  takes 
the  Sap  ( if  the  Weather  be  open) 
to  be  ftill  afcending  into  the 
Head,  altho'  it  be  Midi-JVinter  z 
Tho*  there  does  not  arife  enough 
of  it  to  keep  the  Leaves  on,  nor 
to  make  it  bud  forth  ;  yet  it  is 
plain  that  it  keeps  the  Buds  full 
and  frefti,  and  encreafes  the 
Growth  of  the  Tree ;  for  that 
fame  pory  Subftance  of  ^  Tree, 
that  is  between  every  Annual 
Circle,  is  made  by  the  lflnter*s 
Sap ;  and  by  how  much  the  ffln^ 
ter  is  the  milder,  the  greater  this 
will  be ;  as  is  vifible  in  the  M^ 
Oai,  Elm,  ^c. 

As  for  thofe  Trees  which  hold 
their  Leaves,  the  Wood  of  them 
is  clofe  and  compaS  between 
the  Annual  Circles  ;  and  that 
is  the  Reafon,  that  when  they 
are  bark'd  round,  they  die  fo 
foon  ;  Alfo  the  Sap  of  fuch 
Trees,  being  of  a  Turpentine  and  ' 
clammy  Subftance,  is  the  Caufe 
that  they  hold  their  Leaves  all 
tht  Winter,  being  Q^%  Sx.^^'^^^ 
glued  on  b^  Vt  \  ^\A  \\.  \ifcNa% 
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_  once  fet,  by  Cold,  ic  requires 
prerry  deal  of  Heat  to  make  it 
thin,  atid  put  it  into  Motion  ;  as 
it  iTtuft  ht  Froft  that  lets  or  (lays 
the  Mo;-on  cJ"  WaftT  ;  but  a  lit- 
tle Cold  will  miii:c  i>itch  or 
Tiirpemwt  riifT. 

Mr.  Bmdky  fays,  That  fincc 
it  is  evident  from  what  he  has 
fiid,  7%at  there  is  a  Circulation 
ef  the  S?.\>  in  Plants,  and  alfv  a 
fraper  Means  tafnppiy  thcmfdvis 
iuhh  Food ;  It  is  worth  while  to 
confider,  Whether  Plants  in 
their  feveral  Kinds  do  not  re- 
quire different  Sons  of  Food, 
like  various  Kinds  of  /^nimah^ 
which  differ  in  their  Diet.  This, 
he  fays,  has  been  fo  little  ob- 
fcrv'd  by  fome  of  the  grearcft 
Planters,  that  fcarcc  one  in  five 
of  their  Plantations  have  given 
them  Occaiion  to  boaft. 

Whereas,  as  feveral  Lnnd- 
Animals  have  their  refpeftive  Di- 
ets; fo  7'errene  Plants  have  their 
fevcra]  Soils,  from  whence  they 
draw  their  Nouriihmcnt. 

Mr.  Switzer  lays,  That  where- 
as it  has  been  the  common  Opi- 
nion, that  the  Sap  defccnds  into 
the  Roots,  at  the  Termination  of 
the  Year,  and  there  lies  dormant 
all  the  U'Igtcr,  'till  it  is  drawn 
up  again  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Spring :  It  has  been  obferv'd, 
That  if  a  Limb  or  Bough  be  ta- 
ken in  the  Depth  of  the  ffinler, 
when  the  SjJj  might  be  thought 
to  be  in  its  grand  Repofc,  and 
any  Part  of  any  Tree  be  cui  off, 
and  laid  on  the  Fire,  the  Sap 
will  run  out  at  both  Ends,  by 
^e  Force  of  the  Heat ;  which 

a  plain  Dcmonftration,    that 
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the  S^  is  not  gone  down 
the  Roots.  _ 

But  befides,  it  ought  to  be 
conlider'd.  Whether  the  Roots 
are  capable  to  contain  the  dc- 
frendiiig  Sap  ;  which  are  proba- 
bly full  enough  already  of  the 
Sap  ihat  belongs  to  thcmfrlves : 
As  to  the  Procefs  of  the  Sap  be- 
ing ftopt,  that  is  eafily  accounted 
for,  by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air  ; 
for  the  Sip  in  moil  Trees  being 
a  thin  i'luid,  it  is  eafily  alTail'd 
and  ilopt  by  the  leaft  Declenfioa 
of  the  Sun. 

And  that  which  makes  it 
othcrwiie  in  Hollies,  Tews^  und 
oihcr  E-vcr-greem,  is  the  Strength 
of  the  vifcous  and  other  gluti- 
nous and  gummy  Qualities  of 
their  S,?p,  by  which  they  retain 
their  Leaves  all  the  lV'»ter  :  So 
that  while  other  Kinds  of  Trees 
are  more  fragile  and  brittle,  the 
Sap  thin,  and  confeqoeniiy  the 
Leaves  deciduous  upon  the  leaft 
Apptoach  of  Cold  in  Iflnter : 
The  Wood  of  Ever-greens  is 
tongh  in  its  Nature  ;  fo  that  the 
Leaves  adhere  the  firmer,  being 
ty'd  on  with  Strings 
to  the  Boughs. 

He  adds,  however  plain  it 
may  appear  againft  the  Declen- 
fion  of  the  Sap,  That  he  has 
feen  an  Inflance  in  Budingham- 
"  ire,   which   helps   to    cotifirm 

:t  Opinion  : 

A  Jeffamine,  which  Wis  grafr- 
ed  with  a  (Irip'd  one  of  ihc  fjme 
Sort,  about  two  or  thrcie  Foot 
jbove  the  Ground  ;  and  fomc 
Years  after,  the  fame  Stripes  did 
not  only  appear  above,  but  alfo 
in  many  Branches  that  were  8 
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confiderable  Way  under  the 
Grafting  Place. 

But  this,  he  fuppofes,  rather 
to  proceed  frpm  a  recoiling  or 
retiring  of  the  Sap^  which  is 
thinner  in  this  Tree  than  in  any 
other.  And  that  it  is  plain, 
That  it  does  thus  retire  or  fink 
towards  the  vital  Principle,  as 
the  Blood  in  the  Body  of  a 
frighted  Animal  retires  towards 
the  Heart.  The  Reafon  he 
gives,  is,  That  the  Tops  of  thefe 
Trees  die  more  than  thofe  of 
other  Trees,  by  being  left  defti- 
tute  of  Sap  in  the  Winter- 
Seafon. 

hs  to  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap  in  Trees,  as  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Bodies  of  Animals,  he  fays, 
he  is  as  much  to  feek,  in  the  Pa- 
rity of  Reafon,  why  it  fhould  be, 
as  the  Method  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fefied.  But  it  is  certain,  the  na- 
tural Mechanifm  of  the  Body 
does  require  Extenfion  (  under 
which  may  be  well  accounted 
that  fmall  Height  to  which  .the 
taileft  of  Animals  do  attain  ) 
and  fo  of  Confequence,  the 
Blood  is  not  employ'd  about 
any  other  Service  :  But  Trees 
require  an  unlimited  Procera- 
tion  ;  and.  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  Nature  employs  all 
her  Force  to  that  End. 

And  as  for  the  Swelling  or 
Extenfion  of  Trees,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, That  it  proceeds  from  the 
EfFufion  of  the  Sap  from  the 
Heart  of  the  Tree,  through  the 
Pores,  which  dilates  and  fwells 
the  whole  infenfibly,  ^by  accu- 
mulating Circle  upon  Circle ; 
which  are  annual  Gradations, 
that  are  plain  Gnougb  to  be  feen, 
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the  Branch,  Bough,  or  Trunk  of 
a  Tree  being  cut  a-crofs. 

And  that  it  is  obferveable. 
That  the  Sun  has  a  very  great 
Influence,  in  that  the  annua^ 
Circles  of  that  Side  of  the  Tree 
which  is  next  to  the  Sun  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  are,  that 
are  on  the  North  Side  of  it. 

That  the  Sap  does  circulate^ 
appears  from  this  remarkable 
Thing,  which  happened  in  Mr. 
FairchiliTs  Garden,  by  the  Bud- 
ding or  Inoculating  fome  of  a 
Pajfion-T'ree^  whofe  Leaves  were 
fpotted  with  yellow^  into  one  of 
that  Sort  of  Pajfion-Tree  that 
bears  the  long  Fruit  ;  for  tho* 
the  Boughs  did  not  take,  yet  af- 
ter they  had  been  budded  a  Fort- 
night, the  yellow  Spots  began 
to  fliew  themfelves  about  three 
Foot  above  the  Inoculation  ; 
and  in  a  little  Time  after  that, 
the  yellow  Spots  appear'd  on  a 
Shoot,  which  came  out  of  the 
Ground  from  another  Part  of 
the  Plant ;  which  is  a  plain  Proof 
of  the  Sap*^  Circulation. 

The  (ame  Perfon  having  graft- 
ed the  Ever-green  Oak^  or  Ilex 
of  Virginia^  upon  the  common 
Oak^  the  Leaves  of  the  common 
Oak^  which  was  the  Stock,  de- 
cayed and  fell  off  at  the  ufual 
Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  but  the 
Ever-green  Oak^  which  was.  the 
Cyon  grafted  upon  it,  held  its 
Leaves,  and  continued  (hooting 
in  the  Winter  ;  fo  that  when 
Trees  drop  their  Leaves,  the  ^ 
Sap  keeps  full  in  Motion^  and 
is  not  gone  into  the  Root^  as 
fome  Perfons  think. 

Mr.  BradlcN    ^^-^s.,  ^^  V^^ 
once  a  Cafe  of  t\v^  X^^^^^.^^;^^> 
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which  he  experiencM  in  the 
LaurO'Cerafus^  or  common  Lau- 
rel^ which  he  inoculated  on  the 
wild  black  Cherry  ;  the  Leaves 
of  the  black  Cherry  dropt  about 
September ;  but  the  Buds  of  the 
Laurel  fhot  out  or  fprouted 
fome  Time  after,  and  held  green 
all  the  Winter. 

A  Confirmation  of  this  is  to 
be  obferv'd  in  thcMJletoe^  which 
is  both  an  Ever-green^  and  alfo 
grows  and  ripens  its  Fruit  a  long 
Time  after  the  Tree  it  grows 
upon  has  Ihed  its  Leaves. 

It  is  evident  in  the  Trunks  of 
Elms  and  other  Trees,  that  are 
cut  from  their  Roots  in  Winter^ 
that  thQSap  of  thofe  Trees  which 
lofe  their  Leaves  docs  not  re- 
turn to  the  Root  to  lodge  there 
in  Winter,  For  that,  after  they 
have  been  bored  for  Water-pipes 
many  Months  after  their  Fall, 
they  make  Shoots,  and  Ipring 
from  every  Joint,  as  if  they  had 
a  Communication  with  the  Root,^ 
which  they  could  not  have  done, 
if  the  Sap  had  gone  down  to  the 
Root  ^t  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

Mr.  Fairchild  alfo  .has  made 
another  Experiment,  by  cutting 
the  Shoot  of  a  Fig-Tree  or  a 
Mulberry-Tree^  in  the  Winter- 
Seafon,  as  well  as  in  the  Summer ; 
in  which  cafe  the  Sap  always 
runs  out  at  both  Ends,  which  is 
a  plain  Proof,  that  there  are  not 
only  Veffels  for  the  Sap  to  rife 
through  from  the  Root^  but  alfo 
for  the  Return  of  it :  The  one 
flowing  with  that  which  pre- 
cecds  immediately  from  the 
Fountain  through  the  Wood- 
Veilels  ;  and  the  other  End   of 
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turning  Sap.  This.  Experiment 
was  ftiewn  by  him  before  the 
Royal  -  Society^  in  the  Winter- 
Time  ;  and  is  a  Confirmation  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 

He  adds,  That  thinking  of 
fome  Obfervations  he  had  made 
in  his  own  Garden,  relating  to 
the  Circulation  of  Sap^  ^c.  he 
inarch'd  fome  large  P^^^r-Tr^^x 
into  young  Stocks,  and  had  left 
them  intirely  depending  upon  the 
Stocks  :  TiNThen  they  had  taken, 
having  law'd  one  of  the  old 
Trees  from  its  original  Root^  he 
plainly  perceiv'd  there  was  as  re- 
gular a  Circulation  of  Juices 
there,  as  in  Animal  Bodies,  by 
the  good  Growth  of  every  Part 
of  the  old  Tree,  which  had  no 
other  Nourifliment  than  from 
the  young  Stocks  it  was  inarch'd 
into. 

As  to  fome  Perfons,  who 
would  know  how  long  Circula- 
tion is  performing  ;  Mr.  BroMes 
gives  an  Anfwer  to  the  Purpoie 
following  :  That  they  ought  to 
under ftand,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  Juices  is  conftant ;  and  that 
whatfoever  hinders  it,  or  quick- 
ens it  beyond  its  conftant  Courfc, 
tends  to  weaken  the  Plants ;  be- 
caufe  the  Secretions  then  are  not 
rightly  made  ;  and  befides,  the 
Motion  of  the  Juices  is  not  alike 
in  every  Plant,  being  in  fome 
flower,  and  in  others  quicker. 
As  the  Circulation  of  the  Blooi 
in  Animals  differs,  and  is  not 
perform'd  with  the  fame  Rapi- 
dity in  all,  that  it  is  fn  fome. 

As  to  the  Queftion,  How 
long  the  infeSed  Matter  inocu- 
lated in  Plants  will  be  before  it 


BraiichQS  exhibiting  the  i^-mtN^^\X  felf  in  the  remote  Parts 

o  ^  .of 
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of  the  Plant.  He  anfwers,  that 
it  IS  a  Parallel  with  the  Cafe 
of  inoculating  the  Small-Pox 
iH  human  Bodies,  the  EffeS  of 
lyhich  Operation  is  either  fooner 
or  later,  according  as  the  Body 
is  in  more  or  Icfs  Vigour,  when 
Inoculation  is  made,  or  from 
the  Strength  of  the  Infeftion 
inoculated,  which  fometimes  is 
not  ftrong  enough  to  aSeft  the 
whole  Body  of  the  Juices  ;  and 
if  fb,  either  does'  not  appear 
at  all,  or  very  late,  and  is  fome- 
times three,  four,  five,  fix  or 
ten  Days  before  it  has  difperfed 
it  fdf  pver  the  whole  Body,  and 
infeSed  the  Blood  enough  to  ijiew 
it  felf :  So  it  is  in  Plants,  as 
appears  from  the  PaJfion-'Tree^ 
before-mentioned,  that  it  was  a 
Fortnight  before  the  yellow  Spots 
appeared,  and  in  fome  Plants  it 
will'  be  longer. 

It  is  worth  taking  notice  of, 
that  the.  yellow  Spots  firft  began 
to  ihew  themfelves  in  the  new 
Branches,  which,  as  it  appears, 
are  of  very  quick  Growth,  and 
flioot  above  three  Inches  and  a 
half  in  a  Day,  as  he  has  experi- 
enced, hiving  meafured  one 
Shoot  of  a  Paffion-Tree^  which 
from  the  Beginning  of  May  tp 
the  End  of  September  had  grown 
thirty  two  Foot  in  Length ;  and 
he  finds  that  Variegations ^  after 
Inoculations ,  fhew  themfelves 
fooneft  in  thofe  Plants  that  are 
quick  Growers. 

Mr.  Bradley  anfwers  to  fome 
Obje6Hons  that  have  been  made 
againft  the  Circulation  o(  the  Sap^ 
&ys,  that  fome  of  his  Readers^ 
upon  the  Article  of  Tulips^  which 
he  had  treated  on,  do  totally  de- 
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ny  that  there  is  fuch  a  Thing  as 
Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants  : 
But  as  it  appears  they  are  none 
of  the  firft  Rank  among  the 
learned,  and  by  their  ObjeQions 
it  appears  that  they  do  not  well 
know  what  the  Word  Circu- 
lation Means,  and  much  Icfs  how 
it  is  performed  ;  he  therefore 
being  very  ready  and  willing 
to  take  any  Opportunity  to  fet 
them  to  rights,   anfwers, 

'  That  Circulation  fignifies  a  go- 
ing or  fearching  about ;  and 
that  when  the  Circulation  of 
Blood  in  Animal  Bodies  is  Ipo- 
ken  of,  there  is  meant  by  it  the 
going  about  of  the  Blood  through 
all  the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies 
from  its  Fountain,  and  return- 
ing of  it  thither  again  ;  and  that 
whenever  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  flops  in  thefe  Bodies,  they 
die. 

And  that  in  order  to  prefcrve 
Life  in  Animal  Bodies,  the 
Blood  (hould  continually  move 
through  the  Vefl[els,  and  their 
feveral  Branches  and  Ramifi- 
cations ;  and  that  it  ihould, 
in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Body,  leave  fuch  Juices  as  are 
neceflary  for  the  Nourifhment 
and  Support  of  each  Particu- 
lar ;  and  when  it  pafl[es  by  its 
Fountain,  and  renews  its  for- 
mer Vigour,  Ihould  take  in  a 
frelh  Supply  of  wholefome  Nou- 
rifhment, to  make  good  what  it 
has  lofl  in  its  Courfe,  and  to  fup- 
ply  the  fame  Parts  as  it  pafles  by 
theni,  as  it  did  before. 

But  this  Motion  of  the  Blood 
in  Animal  Bodies  is  not  in  ftrait 
Lines  upwards  ^tii  Aor^x^L^N^ajL^s^ 
j  hut  by  ^  ^leat't^Wto^T  oS.'Xxirar 
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Jngs  and  Windings,  correfpond- 
ing  to  every  Part  of  the  Body, 
fo  that  the  Blood  in  its  Motion 
about  the  Body  does  not  neg- 
iQSt  any  Part  of  it. 

A  ready  Proof  of  the  Circu- 
lotion  of  the  Sap  may '  be  had 
from  the  great  Garden  Spurge^ 
of  which  if  you  cut  off  a  little 
Shoot,  the  wounded  Veflels  in  the 
Stalk  will  immediately  emit  fo 
large  a  Quantity  of  milky  Juice, 
that  it  will  continue  dropping 
for  near  two  Minutes,  till  it  is 
fo  thickened  by  the  Sun  and  Air, 
that  .he  Months  of  the  wound- 
ed Veflels  are  flopped  with  it; 
and  it  appears  plain  in  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant,  even  without  the 
Affiftance  of  a  Microfcope,  that 
this  Sap  flows  through  Veflels 
which  arife  from  the  Root,  and 
have  a  Correfpondence  with  o- 
thers  which  return  ;  but  efpeci- 
ally  if  a  Leaf  of  it  be  cut  acrofs 
with  Sciflars,  the  Milk  will  im- 
mediately appear  at  the  Mouths 
of  the  wounded  Veflels. 

The  Do^s  Bane  Tribe,  or  A- 
focinum^  which  has  milky  Jui- 
ces, will  alfo  ihew  the  fame 
Thing,  efpecially  fuch  of  them 
as  have  the  largeft  Leaves,  and 

.  are  the  quickeft  Growers.  And 
Mr.  Bradley  is  of  Opinion, 
that  fome  of  them  have  Leaves 
fo  tranfparent,  that  the  Milk 
may  be  difcerned  circulating  thro' 
them,  as  the  Blood,  is  difcerned 
circulating  thro'  the  webb'd  Part 
of  the  Foot  of  a  Frog,  or  the 
Tail  of  a  Fifh  :  But  then  the 
Leaf,  which  is  thus  examined, 
muft  be  growing  on  the  Plant, 
during  the  Time  the  Obfervation 
is  making;  and  the  Microfcope 

mud  be  fo  iJied  in  fome  Frame 
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as  to  be  kept  (leady  ;  there  may 
be  a  Lamp  alfo  made  ufe  of  to 
help  the  Difcovery. 

Again  you  may  eafily  obferve 
the  Veflels  that  ferve  to  con- 
vey this  Juice  through  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plants,  on  the 
Back  of  the  \j^f  of  a  Ftg-lVee^ 
where  you  will  find  them  to  be 
all  branch'd  into  one  another; 
and  that  what  Sap  flows  through 
the  one,  correfponds  with  all 
the  reft  ;  fo  that  the  Juice  Which 
comes  into  the  Veflels  in  the 
Leaf  through  fome  of  the  VeC- 
fels  or  Pipes  in  the  Foot  Stalks, 
does  circulate  through  all  the  VeC- 
fels  in  the  Leaf,  as  well  down- 
wards as  upwards,  as  will  be 
demonftrated  by  the  following 
Experiment. 

If  you  cut  or  ftamp  a  finall 
Hole  in  the  Leaf,  between  a* 
ny  two  of  the  capital  Veflels, 
you  will  fee  the  white  Saf  flow 
from  the  wounded  Veflfels  on 
one  Side,  or  about  half  the  Cir- 
cumference of  the  Hole,  that 
you  have  cut  ;  but  it  will  but 
very  rarely  iflue  from  the  other 
Veflels  that  are  wounded,  be- 
caufe  the  Communication  has 
been  broken  :  But  if  you  make 
feveral  of  thefe  fmall  Holes  in  a 
Leaf,  without  cutting  the  larger 
Veflels,  you  will  find  the  Vef- 
fels  in  fome  fling  out  Juice  to- 
wards the  Root  of  the  Leaf, 
and  fome  flowing  with  Juices 
from  tl^e  Foot  Stalk,  towards 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Leaf,  fb 
that  at  the  fame  Time  the  Sap 
is  running  through  all  the  Bran- 
ches of  the  VeflTels,  whether  up 
or  down  ;  and  the  Plant  by  re- 
cdviu^  vato    all  its   Parts  fuch 
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Share  of  the  circulating  Juices, 
as  each  is  appointed  to  receive, 
Is  encreafed  in  Bulk. 

It  is  his  Opinion,  that  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sap  may  be  (top- 
ped by  Ligatures,  and  fo  the  Paf- 
lage  of  the  Sap  into  any  Part 
may  be  prevented  ;  which  to  him 
is  a  Demonrtration,  that  in  Plants 
the  Motion  of  the  Juices 
throughout  the  Whole,  or  that 
they  circuhte  aboiic  it  as  the 
Blood  does  in  animal  Bodi 
and  not  (as  fome  Gardeners 
have  fuppofed, )  only  up  and 
down   in  ftrait  Lines. 

And  though  there  are  indeed 
ftrait  upright  Vefiek  in  the  woo- 
dy Part  of  the  Trees  through 
which  he  fuppofes  the  Sap  has  a 
Paflage,  j-et  thefe  Veflcls  do  no 
-longer  continue  ftrait  than  till 
they  reach  to  a  Bud  ;  but  when 
they  come  to  it,  they  branch  forth 
and  enter  the  Bud  to  fervc  it 
with  Nourifhment,  and  to  feed 
it  till  it  is  explained  and  open- 
ed ;  and  when  they  have  perfor- 
cd  this,  they  branch  again  into 
the  feveral  Buds  that  are  in  that 
Branch,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
Tree  is   fully  perfcfled. 

But  then  it  ought  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  Veifels  he 
fpcaks  of  pjfiing  through  the 
Wood  do  fpread  themlelvcs, 
and  are  branched  forth  into 
Roots,  and  arc  inoculated  into 
others;  fo  that  there  are5j;<Ver- 
fels  quite  throughout  the  whole 
Plant  mainiaining  a  Cotrefpon- 
denei;  L.etwteii  one  Part  and  a- 
no-hcr,  -.i-en  from  the  extream 
Parts  of  the  Head,  to  the  cx- 
crcain  Parts  of  the  Root. 
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So  that    it  is    reafboable  to 

conclude,  that  when  any  Part 
of  a  Tree  is  envenomed  in  its 
Juices,  the  whole  will  be  in- 
fefled  after  the  fame  Manner, 
as  in  the  Inoculation  of  the 
Small-Pox,  where  fome  of  the 
poiibnous  Matter  taken  ftom 
the  Puftules,  and  inoculated  in 
an  healthful  Perfon,  will  in  a 
fmall  Time  (hew  it  felf  in  le- 
veral  Parts  of  the  Perfon  that 
has  been  inoculated. 

He  proceeds  to  inilance  in  the 
Brazik  Jeffamw,  where  more 
may  be  fecn,  and  alfo  further 
Inflances  of  the  Sap's  Circuh- 
Ws»in  the  Articles,  f^arifgation^ 


II.  Sarculation,     ^^I 

Sareul/aion. '] 
T  S   a  weeding  or  plucimig  up 


.  Satxrion,  or  Orchi&j 
fee  Bee  Flower. 

14..  Savin,  orSAOfx. 


™ 


Tp  H  I  S  Planr,  Mr.  Morii^ 
*■  fays,  will  make  tine  Hi 
ges,  and  by  clipping  may  be 
brought  into  any  Sort  of  Form, 
beyond  any  of  thofe  Trcts  com- 
monly made  ufe  of  for  that 
Purpofb  ;  efpecially  fvich  as  »i'C 
not  dcfigncd  to  Rtow  to  any 
Sianire  or  Bulk.  It  is  eatily  «i- 
creafed  cither  by  Chirit^i,  l.oy- 
or  Seeds 
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CfA  FO  RT  is  of  two  Sorts, 
*^  the  Summer  Savory  and  the 
Winttr  Savory.  The  Summer 
Savory  is  an  annual  Plant,  and 
is  paired  by  Seeds.  The  IVinter 
Savory  is  a  perpetual  Plant,  and 
will  live  over  the  IVttitir,  and  is 
increafed  by  Seeds  or  Slips. 

itf.  Saxafras,  or  Sassafras- 
Tree. 

'P  H  I  S  is  a  rirgiman  Plant. 

Mr,   Bradley  fiys,  it  lofes 

its   Leaves  in    the  IVinter^   and 

in  the  Spring  bears  yellow  Flow- 
ers in  Clufters,  which  are  luc- 
ceedcd  by  blue  Berries,  fomcwhat 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Lauruf- 
tittus,  upon  red  Foot   Stalks. 

Thefe  Berries  are  to  be  fown 
in  Autu>}i>t,'mPots  of  light  Earth, 
and  fet  into  the  Green-houfe  in 
Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  fol- 
lowing affifted  with  a  Hot-bed, 
It  loves  a  light  Soil,  and  he  is 
of  Opinion,  it  might  be  brought 
to  live  in  our  Woods,  after  it 
h^l  been  a  litiie  hardened,  and 
ufed  to  out  Climate. 

17.   Scabious. 

Defcripiou.  3 
'T'  H  I  S  Plant  is  thus  defcrib- 
•*■  by  Monf.  Liger.  It  puts 
forth  oblong,  hairy  and  jagged 
Leaves,  3nd  a  Hnall,  round,  ftrait 
Stalk,  from  whence  proceed  a 
•"■eat  many  Leaves.  At  the  End 
the  Salks  grow  Flowers  of 
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one  common  Cup,  of  which 
thofe  that  are  in  the  Middle 
are  divided  into  four  or  five 
Parts,  forming,  as  it  were,  two 
little  Lips  ;  the  other  comes,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  Top  of  the 
Embrio,  and  grows  in  a  Gup  pro- 
per to  them,  which  in  Time 
becomes  a  Capfula  containing 
oblong  Seeds,  furmounted  with 
a  Crown  of  blue  or  violet  co- 
loured Flowers,  which  in  others 
are  whitijh  and  rough. 

Fariaus  Kinds.  ]  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter iays,  there  are  fevcral  Sons 
of  Scabious,  but  we  in  our  Gar- 
dens commonly  cultivate  but 
two  of  them,  which  are  die 
Spani/b  Scahious,  and  the  fweet 
Indian  Seahious. 

They  are  called  Bis  jtimui 
hardy  Plants,  becaufe  they  Sel- 
dom flower  till  the  fecond  Year 
after  fbwing,  and  then  die. 

Mr.  Mortimer  lays,  the  com- 
mon Sort  grows  wild  ;  but 
chere  are  feveral  Sorts  planted  in 
Gardens,  the  Indian  Scabioui, 
the  red  Scabious  of  Auftria,  and 
the  white  flowered  Scabious,  flow- 
ering ubout  July,  and  the  India 
Scabious   \a  September. 

iVay  of  increafing.'^  The  Seeds 
are  to  be  fown  in  the  Spring 
upon  Beds  called  Seminariis, 
and  are  to  be  tranfplanted  outd* 
ther  in  Augufi,  or  the  Sprin;; 
following  into  Beds  or  Bor- 
ders, 

To  gather  the  Seeds.  ]  In  or- 
der to  get  good  Seed  from  them, 
he  fays,  the  Seeds  muft  be  ga- 
thered from  the  firft  Flowers; 
and  thetefore  he  direfls,  to  re- 
move the   young  plants  the  ^ 


we  oiziKs  grow  r  lowers  or   move  tne   young  piants  tne  tx- 
?5ua7  Leaves,  all  coumued  \nWmQm?,o?'3K«,to  prevent  them 
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from  ninning  into  Flower  the 
the  firft  Year,  and  this  will  caufe 
them  to  produce  Flowers  foon- 
cr  the  next ;  and  fo  the  Seeds 
will  have  Time  to  ripen.  Thefe 
Seeds  are  to  be  fown  in  March^ 
in  dry  Weather,and  watered,  and 
if  the  Winter  be  not  too  fevere, 
they  will  live  over  it. 

Soil.  ]  Monf.  Liger  6ys,  it 
loves  a  light  Soil  and  a  cool 
Place. 

Sowing,  ]  The  Seed,  he  fays, 
niuft  be  fown  thin,  either  in  o- 
pen  Grounds,  or  hot  Beds  in 
Seftember^  and  the  Beds  muft  be 
covered  With  a  little  Mould, 
and  covered  with  Straw  to  pre- 
fcrve  them  from  Cold,  but  muft 
be  imcovered  in  good  Weather. 
When  the  Plants  begin  to  rife, 
they  muft  be  watered,  and  weed- 
edi  and  in  March  are  to  be  tranf- 
planted,  and  watered  immediate- 
ly. The  Scabiofa  Montana  Lati- 
folia^  or  Mountain  Scabious  with 
larger  Leaves,  may  be  fown  in 
March,  either  in  open  Ground 
or  in  Beds   or  Pots. 

Cukure.  ]  But  Scabious  be- 
ing a  lafting  Plant,  which  at 
the'  firft  planting  runs  mightily 
into  Roots  ;  the  moft  expediti- 
ous Way  of  propagating  it  is  by 
Suckers,  and  as  for  the  Culture 
it  is  ordered  the  fame  Way  as 
the  Poets  Hyacinth,  which  fee. 

1 8.   SCORZONERA,    or  SpANISH 

Salsify. 

nn  H  I  S    Plant  loves   a  light 
•*•       Soil,    and   is  raifed  from 
Seeds  fbwn  in  March,    See  Spa- 
mjb  Saljify, 
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19.  SCRUPOSE. 

CCRUPO^E    fignifies  full 
^  6f  Gravel  Stones. 

20.  SCRUPOSITY. 

CCRUPOSlTr,  Stony- 
*^   nefs. 

ai.  Scurvy-Grass. 

(JARDEN  Scurvy-Grafs,  but 
^  efpecially  Sea  Scurvy-Grafs^ 
\s  of  a  hot  biting  Nature,  and 
like  to  Nafturtium  and  a  few 
of  the  tender  Leaves  may  be  put 
into  Sallets.  It  is  raifed  of 
Seed, 

22.  Scutcheon. 

A    Scutcheon  is   a  Bud  to  be 
""    grafted. 

23.  Sea  Thrift, 

TTHiS  is  a  vivacious  Plant, 
"^  is  multiplied  by  parting  the 
Tufts  of  Roots,  it  will  grow 
in  any  Sort  of  Earth.  See  Sea 
Gilliflovjer, 

24.  Sedum. 

f\  F  Sedum  or  Houjleek ;  there 
^^  are  great  Varieties  which, 
Mr.  Bradley  fays,  come  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  which  are 
very  beautiful,  and  are  propagat- 
ed with  cafe,  after  the  fame  Man- 
ner as  the  Ficoides,  or  Ftg-Ma" 
rygolds  are. 

But  the  Tte^  YLvcA^    cb^^^ 
Sedum  ilrborcfccns  ^  ^XxvOcv  \^  ^^ 
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bn^tft  of  them,  and  one  of  the  land  dqr  up:  An  Infiance  of  diis 
mod  beautinil  Plants  belongiii^  may  be  feen  in  that  Piece  of 
to  a  Green-koufe ;   efre:ially  that  I  'eixm  Arhorefctms^  that  is  hung 


Species  of  it,  v.  r.ich  nas  its  Leaves 
variegated  vfiihgreem  znd  yelh'M, 
and  very  often  the  Leaves  tipt 
vith  purple  delerves  to  be  cul- 
tiyated. 

He  fays  it  loves  a  fandy  Soil, 
and  may  be  prop:gated  with 
cf  fe  by  Branches  of  it  being  fet 
in  the  Ground  in  any  of  the 
Summer  Months. 

TTiey  ought  to  h&ve  as  much 
Air  and  Shtide,  as  is  poflible, 
allowed  them  in  the  Summer 
time,  but  very  little  Water, 
and  in  the  Winter  no  Water  at 
all. 

It  is  a  common  Error  to 
draw  them  under  GlaiTes,  or  ex- 
pofe  thera  to  the  Sun  in  the 
Summer  time  ;  the  former  direft- 
cd  Management  of  them  makes 
them  more  beautiful  in  their 
Leaves, 

And  indeed  every  Plant  that 
feeds  upon  the  Air,  as  this  Sedum 
chiefly  does,  ought  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner,  if  you 
would  have  them  keep  their  beft 
Colour. 

If  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Sedums 
being  taken  in  Branches,  or  Slips 
be  hung  up  in  a  Room  where  the 
Air  has  a  free  Paffage  ,  thefe 
Branches  or  Slips  will  remain 
firm  and  green  for  feveral  Years  ; 
and  befides ,  when  the  Air  is 
tending  to  Moifture,  thefe  Bran- 
ches, or  Slips,  will  put  forth 
Roots,  which  fometimes  (hoot 
to  a  very  great  Thicknefs  ;  but 
at  the  approach  of  dry  Weather, 
"~  if  they  are  hindred  from  ha- 
j-  the  free  Air,  they  ftu:\nk\ 


Q!>  at  Mr.  FiurcInWs  at  Ubxt99. 


15.  Seeds. 

r^R.  j1gric§la  tdls  OS,  TbK 
*^  there  is  inclos'd  in  Seesb  a 
little  Germ  or  Bmd^  that  com- 
pofes  the  Prime  and  moft  noUe 
Part  of  the  whole  ;  and  wfaicb, 
according  as  (bme  cnrions  Per- 
Ibns  have  calculated ,  Imdiy 
makes  the  Thoufandth  Part  of 
the  Seed;  but  in  this  iindl 
Part,  the  Image  and  Reprdenta- 
tion  of  ttie  whole  Tree  is  per- 
feSly  delineated  and  exprels'd ; 
and  this  principal  Part  being  asf 
way  hurt,  fpoil'd  or  loft,  Ac 
Seed  (  however  otherwiCe  large 
or  perfeS)  will  come  to  nc^ung, 
but  will  rot  in  the  Earth. 

He  adds.  That  the  Seedf  of 
Frmhs ,  when  feparated  from 
them,  tho*  not  kept  in  the  ^arth, 
will  live  frelh  and  healthy  a  great 
many  Years,  by  Means  of  its  in- 
trinfick  Spirit  ;  but  when  it 
grows  very  old,  it  is  unfit  fe 
Vegetation. 

But  notwithftandtng  wto 
fome  Gardeners  fay,  That  fomc 
Seeds  are  the  better  for  being 
two  or  three  Years  old  ;  yet  he 
is  of  Opinion,  That  Seed  of  * 
Year  old  is  beft  :  For  then  the 
Spirit  is  fretti  and  lively  ;  the 
Juices,  which  are  the  Principle 
of  Nutrition  and  Growth,  are 
ftill  fufceptible  of  Morion  in  Ac 
Places  of  their  Refidence,  and 
the  whole  Strudure  is  in  a  good 

Difpofition. 

But 
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But  that  the  vegetative  Prin- 
ciple viTill  remain  longer  in  one 
Seed  than  another  ;  and  in  the 
hng  and  round  Seed  longer  than 
in  the  fiat  and  jmaUSeed\  for 
that  in  the  large  and  round  Seed^ 
as  well  as  in  the  oval^  the  'Juices 
circulate  more  freely  by  an  in- 
terior Motion ,  and  have  a 
greater  Circuit.  And  becaufe 
the  Jukes  are  in  them  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  the  finall  and 
fiat  Seed^  they  can  neither  evapo- 
rate or  dry  fo  foon. 

But  thofe  Seeds  that  are  very 
old,  the  Juices  are  confum'd  and 
dry'd,  and  the  Organs  are  other- 
wife  modified  ;  and  fo  the  mov- 
ing vegetative  Principle  can  afi 
no  longer. 

Monf.  Quintiney  fays,  That 
moft  Seeds  grow  naught  after 
one  or  two  Years  at  moft.  That 
there  arc  hardly  any  but  Beans^ 
Peas^  the  Seeds  ofGtruls^  Cucum- 
bers and  Musk-Melons^  that  will 
laft  eight  or  ten  Years.  The 
Seeds  of  Colli-fiowers  will  laft 
three  or  four  Years  :  And  thofe 
of  alt  Sorts  of  Endive  and  Sue- 
coury  five  or  fix. 

No  Seeds  will  hold  good  fo 
finall  a  Time  as  Lettuce-feed-, 
yet  they  are  better  the  fecond 
Year  than  they  are  the  firft :  But 
are  good  for  nothing  the  Third. 

To  know  the  Nature  of  the 
Seeds  of  Trees  ;  Mr.  Cook  fays, 
he  always  obferv'd  the  Shape, 
Tafte,  Skin  or  Shell,  that  his 
Keys^  Kernels^  Nuts^  Stones  or 
Seeds  had  :  And  if  he  found  by 
their  Shape  that  they  were  very 
porous,  and  by  feeling  that  they 
were  fpongy,  and  that  their  Tafte 
was   either  very  little  or   very 
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mild,  he  then  refolv'd  upon 
fowing  them  as  foon  as  they 
were  ripe,  or  as  foon  as  he 
had  procur'd  them,  and  expefied 
but  little  Succefs  if  he  kept  them 
afterward.  He  dircds,  as  a  Spe- 
cimen of  this,  to  obferve  the 
£/i»,  the  Poplar^  the  Sallow,  the 
Angelica^  Pafpere  or  Garden^ 
Samphire^  Scorzonera^  ^c. 

He  adds^  as  for  thofe  Seeds  that 
are  of  a  mild  Tafte,  and  the  Skia 
or  Shell  clofe,  if  they  are  tem- 
perately dry'd,  they  may  be  kept 
'till  the  Approach  of  the  S^ring^ 
and  longer  ;  as  Acorns,  Chefnuts, 
^c.  but  a  fure  Seafon  to  fow 
them,  is  in  the  Spring,  after  they 
are  gathered  ;  therefore  he  advi- 
(es  to  defer  it  no  longer. 

As  for  thofe  Seeds  that  are  of 
a  hot  or  bitter  Tafte,  or  have 
clofe  Skins  or  Shells,  if  there  be 
Occafion,  they  may  be  kept  'till 
the  next  Autumn  after  they  are  _ 
gathered,  if  they  be  gathered 
when  they  are  full  ripe,  and  kept 
dry  ;  if  the  fleftiy  Part  be  taken 
off  clean,  when  that  is  ripe. 
And  tho'  fome  have  faid,  if  they 
were  fown  with  their  FlefhcMi^ 
they  will  do  well,  (  as  Cherries 
or  Peaches)  that  he  lays  i$  a 
Miftake,  as  he  has  found  by  £z« 
perience,  in  fowing  the  Kernels 
of  rotten  Pears  and  Apples ; 
which,  tho'  they  had  been  rotten 
but  a  little  Time,  would  "not 
grow. 

There  are  many  Keys,  Seeds 
and  Stones^  which  arc  of  a""  hot 
and  bitter  Tafte  ;  as,  Apes,  Al-^ 
monds,  Mezereon,  Muftard -feed. 
Peaches,  ^c.  which  altho'  they 
may  be  kept  long,  he  adviCes^ 
not  to  ive%\^8L  xJcv^?^^^^^'^  ^'trat^  v 
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many  of  thcfe  and  other  Seeds 
will  lie  in  the  Ground  near  two 
Years  before  they  come  up.  If 
they  are  fown  in  03ober^  they 
will  not  come  up  before  the 
Spring  come  Twelve-Months^*^  and 
if  they  be  fown  early  in  the 
Springy  they  .will  come  lip  the 
next  Spring. 

Another  Way  to  know  the 
Seed  of  this  Nature,  he  fays,  is 
by  their  hanging  long  on  the 
Trees ;  becaufc  Nature  there 
finding  it  felf  ftrong  do^  not 
feek  out  fo  early  to  preferve  its 
Kind  :  The  AJh,  the  Holh,  pfc, 
hang  on  the  Tree  a  long'^Time, 
and  alfo  lie  a  long  Time  in  the 
Ground  ;  the  E/w,  the  Sallow^ 
and  the  Sycamore  fall  early,  and 
come  up  quickly. 

As  to  the  Setting  of  Seeds,  he 
adds,  he  has  been  inftrufied  by 
Nature  how  to  fet  them  ;  as  an 
jlcom  for  the  mod  part  fells  to 
the  Ground  with  its  fmall  End 
downwards  :  And  if  Acorns  fall 
upon  Mould  or  Mofs,  it  is  ob- 
fcrvable,  that  moft  of  them  lie 
on  one  Side  with  their  fmall 
Ends  tending  moft  to  the  Earth  ; 
and  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  the 
beft  Pofture  to  fet  any  Stone  or 
Nnt :  For  it  is  obfcrvable,  that 
the  Seed  of  all  Trees  growing  in 
England  puts  forth  its  Root  firft 
at  the  fmall  End ;  and  when  that 
Root  has  taken  Hold  on  the 
Ground,  it  puts  forth  the  Shoot 
for  the  Tree,  at  the  very  fame 
Place  from  whence  the  /J<?^/|fclves  better. 
came.  The  Seeds  gathered   from  old 
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the  Stone  or  Seed  may  hinder  Ae 
Shoot ;  he  beft  approves  ■  of  lay- 
ing them  in  the  Ground  on  their 
Sides  ;  if  they  are  fuch  Seeds  as 
are  heavy,  they  may  be  fown  the 
deeper  ;  as,  Acorns,  Africoch^ 
ChefnutSy  Peaches,  IValnuts,  f^c, 
at  the  Depth  of  about  two  or 
three  Inches. 

If  the  Seed  be  light,  it  ftiould 
be  CQver'd  with  but  a  little 
Mould,  about  half  an  Inch  deq>. 
as  the  Elm,  ^c. 

He  therefore  advifes,  to  lay 
the'flatteft  Side  of  the  Seed 
downwards ;  as,  fuppofe  it  be 
the  Stone  of  a  Peach,  to  fet  it 
fo  as  it  will  lie  on  a  Table,  and 
then  it  will  lie  with  the  Crack 
where  the  Shell  parts  uppermoftj 
and  the  other  Crack  lowermoft^ 
to  let  out  the  Water  ;  for  it  is 
his  Opinion,  that  thofe  Kernels 
that  are  in  Stones  or  Shells  do 
not  love  too  much  Water  at 
firft. 

As  to  all  Sorts  of  Keys  an4 
Seeds,  he  advifes,  to  let  them  be 
full  ripe  ;  that  they  be  preferv'd 
when  they  begin  to  fall  much, 
which  is  a  fure  Sign  of  the  Ripc- 
nefs  of  any  Fruit  or  Seed,  un- 
lefs  it  be  by  Accident.  The 
Seeds  preferv'd  (hould  be  thofe 
of  a  (trait,  thriving  Tree ;  be- 
caufe  the  Keys  or  Seeds  will 
then  be  the  larger  and  more  fo- 
lid,  and  confequently  be  more 
able  and  likely  to  (hoot  the 
ftrongcr,  and  tp  maintain  them- 


So  that,  (ince  both  Root  and 

Shoot  put  forth  both  of   them  at 

fmall  End,  if  the  fmall  End 


Plants  or  Trees,  or  old  Seeds, 
if  they  be  perfeS,  will  come 
ip  fomething  fooner  than   the 


t  downwards^  the  Bod^  ou  Seeds  >5?  ^^>mx^  Trees. 


T^^ 
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The  Reafon  why  he  advifeS- 
to  gather  them  from  a  ftrait  and 
thriving  Tree,  is,  becaufe  they 
will  be  the  more  likely  to  tun 
up,  and  grow  ftraiter  than  thofe 
that  are  gathered  from  Pollards. 

He  adds,  Beans  and  Peafe  put 
forth  their  Root  at  the  Side,  and 
then  the  fame  Sort  of  Leaf  at 
the  Place  where  the  Root  came 
out,  that  grows  on  the  Stalks  : 
So  does  Almonds ,  Apricocks , 
Peaches^  Plums,  isfc.  And  the 
only  Difference  is,  that  Beans 
and  Peas  put  forth  at  the  Sides, 
and  the  others  always  at  the  finall 
Ends. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  Sorts 
of  Trees,  and  moft  Sorts  of 
Plants  that  are  fmall,  that  put 
forth  the  Root  at  the  fmall  End ; 
as,  the  Apple,  AJh,  Elm,  Maple, 
Pear^  Quince,  Sycamore  :  And 
moft  Sorts  of  Seeds  of  Trees, 
which  are  not  inclofed  in  Stones 
or  Shells  of  Seeds,  as,  Angelica, 
Carduus,  Carrots,  Melons,  Parf- 
uips^  and  indeed  moft  Sorts  of 
Seeds  :  Thefe  Sorts,  as  foon  as 
that  Root  before-mention'd  has 
laid  hold  of  the  Ground,  they 
put  out  two  falfe  Leaves,  which 
arc  nothing  like  thofe  that  grow 
on  the  Tree  or  Plant ;  and  thefc 
two  falfe  Leaves  are  the  Seed, 
which  divides  into  two  Parts, 
and  remain  fo  fome  fmall  Time 
on  the  Top  of  the  Ground ;  and 
then  a  Shoot  comes  forth  be- 
tween thefe  two.  falfe  Leaves, 
which  produces  Leaves  that  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Tree  or  Plant 
from  whence  it  proceeded. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  treating  of 
Seeds,  advifcs,  to  chufe  thofe 
that  are  full  ripe,  weighty  and 
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found,  and  that  fhakc  down 
eafily.  from  the  Boughs*  fhttt 
they  fhould  be  taken  froni  the 
Tops  of  the  moft  thriving  and 
youngeft  Trees,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  ;  which  for  the 
moft  Part  direfis  the  beft  Time 
for  fowing  them,  arid  that  is  a- 
bout  November,  (  for  moft  Sorts 
of  Seeds.  )  But  if  the  Land  6e 
very  cold  and  moift,  it  may  ha 
better  to  fow  them  in  the  Spring, 

As  for  Adorns,  Maft^  and  o- 
ther  Seeds  that  may  very  well  be 
kept  'till  the  Spring  ;  thefe  he 
would  have  barrell'd  up  in  moiff 
Sand  or  Earth,  during  the  Win- 
ter, at  the  End  of  which,  they 
will  have  fprouted ;  and  Jf  they 
are  then  put  ^  into  the  Ground 
with  Care,  will  be  as  apt  to 
take,  as  if  they  were  fbwn  ear- 
lier ;  nor  will  be  in  fo  much 
Danger  of  being  devoured  by 
Vermin,  as  thofe  that  are  fowii: 
in  Winter  ;  nor  will  they  be  fo 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  en- 
creafing  Heat,  as  thofe  fown  in  . 
the  Beginning  of  the  U^tnter^ 
cfpecially  in  mch  Grounds  that 
are  hot  and  loofe. 

He  therefore  advifes  ;  if  you 
have  Occalion  to  preferve  a 
great  Quantity  of  Seed,  to  chufe 
a  fit  Piece  uDf  Ground,  and  to 
raife  it  three  Foot  high  with 
Boards  ;  then  to  lay  on  a  Layer 
of  fine  Earth,  about  a  Fooc 
thick,  then  a  Layer  of  Seeds  ; 
as,  Acorns,  Keys,  Mafi,  Nuts, 
Haws,  i^c.  cither  mixt  together, 
or  feparated  with  a  little  Mould 
fcattercd  among  them  ;  then  to 
lay  on  them  a  Layer  of  Earth 
or  Sand. 
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Or  thde  Seeds  may  be  buried 
in  dry  Sand  or  Earth  pulveriz'd, 
either  in  Barrels,  or  laid  in  a 
deep  Cellar,  to  keep  them  from 
the  Severity  of  the  Winter. 

If  the  Seeds  be  gathered  in  a 
moift  Time,  they  fliould  be  laid 
•  drying,  and  kept  fo  'till  they 
are  fbwn,  which,  if  you  pleafe, 
may  be  prcfcntly  after  Cbr'tft^ 
mafs  ;  and  if  they  (hould  begin 
to  fpire  oat  before  they  are  fown, 
then  Care  mud  be  taken  that 
they  be  put  into  the  Ground  be- 
fore the  Sprouts  grow  dry. 

As  for  the  making  Choice  of 
the  bed  Seeds^  he  fays,  they  may 
be  known  by  their  Shape  and 
Weight :  And  as  for  the  Man- 
ner of  fctting  them,  he  differs 
not  from  the  Dire6Hons  given 
by  Mr.  Cook^  which  you  have 
above. 

As  for  the  medicating  or  fteep- 
ing  the  Seeds^  or  the  forcing  or 
enriching  the  Earth  by  Compoll, 
isj'f  •  this  he  reckons  necdiefs  for 
Foreft  Trees ;  and  as  to  what 
may  be  neccflfary  for  each  parti- 
cular Tree,  you  will  find  it  un- 
der each  particular  Article. 

But  if  the  Seeds  or  Kernels 
(hould  be  extraordinary  dry,  you 
rnay  lay  them  twenty  four  Hours 
in  Milk  or  Water,  only  impreg- 
nated with  a  little  Cow-Dung, 
in  Order  to  forward  their  fprout- 
ing. 

jIs  to  Exotlck  Seeds  and  Planfs,"] 
Bcfides  what  you  will  find  un- 
der other  Articles,  I  Ihall  add 
two  or  three  Particulars,  that  Mr. 
Bradley  prcfeiits  us  with,  proper 
to  be  obfervM  :  That  befides 
"^iruT  be  had  before  advisM,  as  to 
bcin;^  i',i<:  bdi  Way  to  gai\\w 
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the  Seeds  m  tbeir  SJtells  or  C^, 
and  fo  to  hare  tfacm  btought  to 
England;  becanfe  the  C-«/^r  will 
be  of  Ufe  to  ptefafc  the  Seeds 
during  the  Voy^e  ;  tfacy  will 
alio  be  of  Ufe  in  infonnmg  m 
what  Clafs  or  Order  the  Pbms 
are  of,  from  which  thole  See^ 
were  taken. 

And  if  there    be  any  Phms 
brought  over  in  Boxes  of  Earth, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  fome  of  thofe  Seeds  (own 
in  thofe  Boxes  of  Earth,  dpeci- 
ally  fuch  Seeds  as  are  of  the  Tree 
Kind  ;  becaufe  they  will  be  for- 
warded as  to  their  Gro^^  in 
the  Time  they  are  coming  over. 
But  if  there  cannot  be  this 
Conveniency,  he  approves  of  t 
Method  communicated    to  him 
by  a  curious  Gentleman-  That 
when  the  Seeds  have  been  gather- 
ed   and     well    dried,    as    the 
Warmth  of  the  Air  of  the  Place 
will   do  it,  or  a  warm  Pocket 
will  do  it  in  three  or  four  Days; 
that  then    they   be    put  into  a 
Glafs  -  Bottle,    or   fome  oriier 
glaz'd   VefTel,    which    is   clofc 
lloppM  with   a  Stopple  of  the 
fame  Sort,  which  will  be  better 
than  a'  Cork,    becaufe   Cork  is 
apt  to  rot  by  Change    of  Air : 
This  Stopple  muft  be   well  ce- 
mented with  Pitch,  or  Bees-wax 
aqd  Rofin :    Then  thisr  VelTel  is 
to  be  placM  in  a  larger  Jar  or 
Veffel  of  glaz'd  Earthen- ware ; 
and  the  Jar  fiird  in  all  the  Va- 
cancies with  common   Salt,  the 
Stopple   and  all    being   cover'd 
over  with  the  Salt. 

The  Seeds  being  thus  fecur'd, 
cantiot  poflSbly  be  injured  by 
lYvdt  "J^fiaJgi   -^BxoTOh  diflfcrcnt 
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Climates ;  for  it  has  not  yet  been 
difcovered,  that  any  Infed  can 
live  in  a  Body  of  common  Salt ; 
nor  that  where  Salt  is  the  Medi- 
um juftly  regulated  between  the 
Air  and  the  Body,  that  fuch  Bo- 
dy can  putrify,  fo  as  to  be  ren- 
der'd  a  proper  Nidus  for  any 
Infb£i:  to  lay  its  Eggs  in. 

And  befides,  the  Salt  will 
correft  the  extraordinary  Heat  of 
the  warmer  Climates  ;  and  being 
thus  difpos*d  between  the  hot 
Air  and  the  Seeds,  by  Reafon 
of  its  Fixation  and  Coldnefs, 
there  is  fcarce  Reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  exceffive  Heat  of  the 
hotteft  Climates  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  through  it,  fo  as  to 
caufe  any  confidcrable  Decay  in 
the  Seeds. 

And  befides,  as  the  Salt  is 
firft  fix'd  by  extraordinary  Heat, 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppos'd,  that  it 
can  fufFer  any  great  Change  or 
Alteration  while  it  is  paffing 
through  the  hot  and  dry  Cli- 
mates ;  nor  that  the  Seeds  which 
are  fhelter'd  under  it  can  be 
much  alter'd.  And  as  to  our 
•Climate,  it  is  but  rarely  diiposM 
to  melt  Salt :  So  that  Seeds  thus 
brought,  may  be  accounted  to  be 
in  good  Perfection. 

%6.    Segment. 

CI  EG  ME  NT  -  Leaves  are 
^  Leaves  of  Plants  cut  and  di- 
vided into  many  Shreds. 

27.   SeLLERY.     See  CELERy. 

a8.  Semeniferous. 

OEM  ENIFER  OUS  is 
^  bearing  or  producing  Seed. 
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29.    SENaFISTULAR. 

CE  MIFISTUL  AR-Eowert 
^  are  fuch,  whofe  upper  Pait 
refembles  a  Pipe  cut  off  oblique- 
ly, as  in  Arijloloobia  or  Birtb' 
worth. 

30.  Seminal. 

C E  M I N A  L-Leaves  arc  two 
^  plain,  foft,  and  undivided 
Leaves,  that  firft  (hoot  forth 
from  the  greateft  Part  of  alt 
fown  Seeds ;  which  Leaves  arc 
very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
fuccecding  Plant,  in  Size,  Fi- 
gure, Surface  and  Pofition. 

31.  Seminary. 

CEMINA  Rr  Is  a  Sced- 
^  Plot  or  Nurfery,  for  raifing 
of  young  Trees  or  Plants. 

Seminary  and  Nurfery  fur  Foreft- 

Trees, 

The  Advantage  in  making  a 
a  Seminary  for  Foreft-Trees^  Mr. 
Moriimer  fays,  will  be  found  in 
the  being  llipplied  to  fill  up  , 
Hedge  Rows,  and  other  waftc 
and  uncultivated  Places  will  fuffi- 
ciently  convince  of  the  Ufeful- 
nefs   of  it. 

Therefore  he  advifcs  to  chufe 
a  fit  Piece  of  Ground  that  \s^ 
well  fenc'd,  having  a  South  EaU 
or  South  AfpeS,  and  that  is  well 
(heltered  from  the  North  and 
U^eft. 

This   is    to  be    well   clqarcd 
of  all  Trumpery  .J  ^iwd  \S  >x  ^n^ 
large  itma^  bs>^\o\Nvi^\^^1'^^^'% 
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in  order  to  make  ft  dig  the  ea- 
ficr,  but  if  it  be  not  large  it  may 
be  dug  up  with  the  Spade  ;  but 
if  it  be  ploughed,  it  is  to  be  dug 
afterwards  two  Spits  deep,  where 
rhe  Soil  is  deep  enough  to  al- 
low it ;  and  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  or  upper  Part,  laid  under- 
moft,  and  the  under  Spit  laid  up- 
permoft.  This,  tho'  troublcfome, 
will  afterwards  make  amends 
in  the  Growth  of  the  Trees. 
They  having  every  where  loofe 
Earth  to  take  Root  in,  and  al- 
io the  bed  Soil  under  them. 

This  is  the  only  Way  he 
would  have  taken  to  advance  the 
Growth  of  Trees,  and  not  to 
mend  and  improve  the  I^and  by 
Dung,  ^c.  as  is  done  by  ma- 
ny Gardeners  for  their  own  Pro- 
fit, but  not  for  the  Advantage 
of  the  Buyer  ;  becaufc  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  fuch  Trees 
grow,  if  they  are  to  be  remov- 
ed to  a  worfc  Soil. 

He  adds,  that  it  will  alfo  do 
well  if  the  Nurfery  be  dug  up 
the  Winter  before  it  is  fown  or 
planted,  fo  as  to  be  mellowed 
and  made  fine  by  a  Winter  and 
Summer  fallowing. 

He  direSs  to  makefome  fmall 
Bcdjj  about  three  Foot  wide,  at 
one  End  or  Side  of  the  Nur- 
jh-\\  and  to  leave  a  finall  Part 
between  them  for  the  Seminary^ 
and  to  make  fome  fmall  Tren- 
ches at  about  a  Foot  Dillance, 
crofs  the  Ikds,  and  to  throw  the 
Seeds  into  them,  but  not  too 
thick,  and  to  cover  them  with  a 
Rake  ;  but  6^^:^/,  ChcjhiUs^  If^al- 
nuts^  £5rV.  had  better  be  fet  as 
Bems  are,   and  at  the  Dillance 

'a  Foot.  \ 
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The  Time  of  the  Spring  fcw- 
ing  may  be  in  Febrmary^  ud  the 
autumnal  fowing  at  the  latin 
End  of  Odoher. 

If  the  Nurfery  happens  to  fe 
a  gravelly,  ftony,  Soil,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  pick  out  the 
Stones,  as  it  is  digging,  becnfi 
the  Roots  of  Trees  are  oAa 
fretted  and  gaird  by  the  Stones 
that  lie  near  them,  and  fi>  ofoa 
canker. 

If  the  Nurfery  be  a  fliallow 
Soil,  and  apt  to  burn  in  Sum- 
mer, it  may  do  well  to  xnix 
Clay  or  Brick  Earth  with  it, 
or  Marie  to  deepen  the  Soil. 

Thofe  Plants  that  are  ^thei^ 
cd  or  drawn  out  of  the  Woods 
Ihould  be  planted  immediately, 
becaufe  their  Roots  arc  very  apt 
to  mortify,  and  grow  hard  and 
withered  by  the  cold  Air  and 
Wind,  becaufe  they  come  ftom 
a  warm  Situation. 

When  the  Plants  begin  to 
peep  out  of  the  Ground,  they 
Ihould  be  earthed  up,  efpecially 
after  great  Frofts  ;  for  then  the 
Earth  is  apt  to  fwell  and  fpcw 
them  out.  And  where  you  fie 
they  are  too  thick,  when  they 
are  about  an  Inch  above  Ground, 
you  may  draw  them  up,  in  a 
moift  Seafon,  and  plant  them 
in  Places  where  they  are  waot- 
ed. 

When  thefe  Seedlings  have 
flood  while  Juue^  you  may  give 
them  a  Weeding  or  a  flight 
Houghing,  and  fcarter  among 
them  a  little  mungy  Straw,  rot- 
ten Beans^  Fern^  ^c.  to  keep 
their  Roots  from  Icorching,  and 
to    receive  the    Moifture    tltft 

The 
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The  next  March  you  fliould 
,  diop  it  in  Pieces,  (  for  by  that 
.  Tttoe  It  Will  be  rotten)  and 
-  n^  it  with  the  Earth  ;  this  you 
"  Ihonld  do  every  Year  for  two 
"  or  three  Years ;  for  the  Sub- 
.  fiance  of  die  Kernel  will  hardly 
:  be  fyent  in  the  Plant  by  that 
Time. 

When  they  have  flood  about 
three  Years  you  may  tranfplant 
tiiem  into  the  Nurfery^  and  after 
tiiat  Time,  the  fooner,  the  bet- 
ter they  will  grow. 

Plant  them  in  Rows  at  about 
a  Yard  diftance  one  from  ano- 
ther J  and  the  Rows  being  two 
Fbdt  diftant  one  from  the  other, 
or  elfe  when  fhey  are  taken  up 
diere  will  be  Danger  of  cutting 
the  Hoots.  Here  they  may  ftand 
till  they,  are  big  enough  to  be 
planted  out  where  you  would 
have  them  grow. 

Some,  when  they  firft  tranf- 
plant the  Trees  out  of  the  Semi- 
nary^  Cut  thfem  off  about  an  Inch 
from  the    Ground,    and  plant 
thetti     after    the    Manner    of 
Quick  :    But  this    Method    he 
does  not  approve  of,  as  to  any 
Trees  that  aure  defigned  for  Tim- 
ber, or  have  a  large  Pith,  becaufe 
it  (polls  the  Root  End  of  the 
firft,  and  lets  the  Water  into  the 
latter,  the  former  is  required  in 
the   But  End  being  the  princi- 
pal Part  of  the  Tree,  it  divides 
the  Pith,    and  confequently  the 
Grain   of  the  Wood'  too,     to 
prevent  it  from  running  clear,  if 
it    be  to  be  cleft  into    Laths, 
l^ales,  ^c.     therefore   he  only 
prunes  up  the  Side  Boughs. 

Vol.  II. 
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A  Seminary  and  Nurfery  for 
Fruit-Threes. 

Mt.  Martimer  direSs,  that 
thefe  be  ordered  much  after  the 
fame  Manner  with  the  former. 

I.  To  cleanft  the  Ground 
from  Weeds,  Roots,  ^c,  a- 
bout  OSober  ;  and  adds  this  Re-- 
mark, that  wet  or  ftifF  Clay, 
or  Land  that  is  rich  with  Dung, 
is  not  proper  for  this  Seminar 
ry^  ^c. 

z.  The  Mould  is  to  be  made 
very  fine,  and  if  Crah-flocks  e- 
nough  can  be  procured  from 
the  Woods,  the  Nurfery  may 
be  planted  with  them  ;  but  if 
not,  you  muft  furnifli  the  Semi- 
nary with  thofe  which  arc  c- 
fteemed  as  the  beft. 

The  Way  to  furnifli  the  Se- 
minary  is  to  preferve  the  Stones 
of  fuch  Fruit  as  are  early  ripe  till 
OSober^  by  laying  them  in  Sand ; 
and  then,  if  Beds  be  made  for 
thetn,  by  a  Line  laid  crofs  the 
Beds,  to  prick  Holes  at  five  or 
fix  Inches  diftance  one  from  the 
other,  and  to  fet  the  Stopes  a- 
bout  three  Inches  deep,  and  the 
Lirtes  are  to  be  laid  at  twelve 
Inches  didance  one  from  the 
other. 

But  if  they  are  ndt  fet  on 
Beds,  the  Rows  fliould  be  two 
Foot  diftaiit  one  from  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  Space  to  go 
between  them  to  weed  them. 

This  Method  is  proper  for  al 
Kinds  of  Nuts,  l^c. 

But  as  for  Stocks  to  be  rais'd 
from  the  Seeds  of  Kernels  of 
Apfiesy  Crabs  <yi  P«ar$^  tocaa^^^ 

\3  ^^^ 
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for  taking  the  Muft  after  Cyder ^ 
Perry  or  Verjuice  has  been  made, 
/.  r.  the  Juice  prefled  out,  and 
cither  the  fame  Day,  or  the  next, 
before  the  Muft  heats,  to  fift  the 
Seeds  out  with  a  Sieve,  and  to 
fow  them  as  foon  as  pofiible,  ve- 
ry thick,  on  Beds  of  fine  Earth, 
bcciiufc  fome  of  them  being 
bruifcd  in  the  Grinding  or 
Pownding,  and  fome  not  being 
ripe,  a  gre.u  many  of  them  will 
not  conic  rp  at  all.  Being  fown 
they  litt  on  them  Mould  that  is 
fine  abtnit  two  tingcrs  thick,  and 
l.iy  ivb'ttc  Thorns  or  Furt  on 
thorn,  while  the  Ground  is  fet- 
tled, to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing devoured  by  the  Birds.  In 
the  Winter  they  lay  Fern  or 
Straw  on  them,  but  take  it  a- 
way  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
Seeds  begin  to  (hoot,  which  is 
iifually  in  May\  they  weed  them 
well ;  and  if  the  Summer  be  dry, 
water  them.  As  for  what  Stocks 
are  proper  for  grafting  particular 
I'Vuit.  See  the  x\rticle  Or- 
i'harJ^  ^c, 

35.  Seminate. 

TO  fl'ff:ifiate  fignifies  to  fow 


Seeds. 

34.  Sekna. 

Dcfcripthtt,  ] 
C\  F  this  Pl.int  there  are  feve- 
^^  ral  Sorts,  but  only  two  of 
them  arc  corr.ir.only  known  and 
cultivated  in  Cardoiis,  riz,  the 
ScurpL^j  Sc}/?s.t^  nnd  rr.e  BLiddcr 
Sci:72ci^  both  wliicli  yield  a  plea- 
Cint  Leiif  and  Flov/er.  Mr. 
HracHey  recommends  the  Scorpio/; 
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Senna  as  the  moft  beautifal  and 
defcrving  to  be  cultivated,  in 
that  the  Bloflbms  ihew  them- 
felves  as  well  in  Autumm  as  the 
Spring  Seafon. 

Soil.  3  They  delight  in  a  Iw 
my  Earth  and  the  Shade. 

IFay  of  Propagatiom.  ]  They 
may  be  propagat^  either  by  iSMr 
fown  the  latter  End  of  IdMnh^ 
or  by  Layers^  laying  down  the 
tender  Sprigs  in  the  Earth  in.  A* 
pril  or  May^  which  will  iboD 
ftrike  Root"! 

Culture,']  They  grow  but  (len- 
der, and  fo  need  the  Suppot  of 
a  Wall  or  Pales ;  bat  being  ton^ 
file,  they  may  be  reduced  inta 
any  Form ;  they  make  pretty 
Shrubs  for  Wildemefs  Work. 


35.  Sensible,  or  Sensitivs 
Plants. 

TT  H I  S  Plant  is  fo  called  l>^ 
"■•  caufe  as  foon  as  you  touch 
It,  the  Leaf  fhrinks  np  together, 
and  in  a  finall  Time  opens  it 
felf  again.  This  Plant  is  rais'd 
in  a  hot  Bed,  and  prcferved  with 
great  Care,  being  one  of  the 
moft  tender  Exoticks  we  have. 

Mr.  Bradley  informs  us,  that 
in  the  Beginning  of  Augufi  1725 
he  law  ihtfenjitive  Plants  about 
feven  Foot  high  iu  Bloffom; 
and  the  humble  Plants  were  then 
preparing  to  put  forth  their  Flow- 
ers. That  thefe  were  propagated 
by  Mr.  Milkr^  in  his  new  Frame 
\\\  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfcd^ 
only  by  the  ufe  of  the  "tanrnfi 
B.iri';  whereas  he  never  knew 
ti;c  greateft  Artift  raife  the/e*/; 
\the  f  Uiu  iahot  Beds  made  of 
^  tiatfc- 
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Horfe-Dung,  to  above  two  Foot 
high,  in  one  Summer. 

jtf.  Sensitive, 

i^ENSiriVE  Plants  are 
^  fiich  as  contraS  their  Leaves 
or  Flowers  when  fouch'd,  as  if 
they  were  really  fenfible  of  the 
Tench ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Hand 
is  removed  fpread  themfelves  o- 
pen,  and  flourifli  again. 

37.  SeIpT  EMBER. 

tf^ark  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen^ 
Garden  and  Orchard. 

•T*  H  I  S  IS  the  Seafon  for  the 
•■•  Gardener  to  furnifh  his  Kit- 
chen Garden  with  every  Thing 
that  will  be  neceflary  for  Winter 
ufe. 

The  Showers,  which  are  ufu- 
al  at  this  Time,  prepare  the 
Ground  for  receiving  many 
Plants  and  Seeds. 

And  by  Reafon  of  the  great 
Heats  declining,  many  things 
may  be  now  replanted,  which 
could  not  have  been  removed 
without  Danger  in  the  Months 
"  foregoing. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Month 
is  a  proper  Time  to  give  Turnifs 
their  firft  houghing. 

Such  Fruits  as  are  ripe  on 
the  Trees  (hould  be  gathered  in 
a  dry  Seafon  ;  and  fuch  as  are 
full  grown,  and  fit  to  be  laid 
up  for  ufe  in  October  and  No- 
vember. 

Thofe  Apples  and  Pears  as  are 
fit  to  be  gathered  will  eafily 
leave  the  Tree  ;  therefore  if  they 
do  not  eafily  qmt  the  Tree  they 
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(hould  not  be  violently  pulled 
off,  if  they  are,  they  will  be  apt 
to  ihrivel  and  have  an  infipid 
Tafte. 

Lafting  Winter  Fruit  is  not 
to  be  gathered  t\\\  Mishaelmafs\ 
and  now  is  the  Time  for  mak- 
ing Cyder  and  Perry  of  thofe     ■ 
Fruits  that  are  not  lafting. 

Gather  fuch  of  your  fmaH 
Seeds  that  are  ripe.  If  Leek 
Seeds  are  black,  cut  the  Heads 
off  from  the  Stems,  and  fpread 
them  on  a  Cloth  every  Day  in 
the  Sun,  till  they  are  fit  to  be 
thrafli'd  out. 

Gather  the  Pods  of  Garden 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans,  and 
choice  PeaSy  and  put  them  in  the 
Sun  to  dry,  and  being  dry'd  lay 
them  by  in  the  Pods  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Seeds  till  you  fow 
them. 

Cut  open  full  ripe  Cucumbers^ 
take  out  the  Seeds  and  Pulp, 
and  after  they  have  lain  together 
two  or  three  Days,  wafli  them 
clean.  You  may  lay  the  Seed 
in  Water  for  a  Day  and  a  Night, 
and  then ,  lay  them  in  the  Sun 
to  dry  for  about  ten  Days,  let 
them  be  throughly  dry,  or  elfe 
they  will  rot :  When  they  are 
dry  lay  them  up. 

Sow  Cabbages,  Colliflowers,  0- 
nions  and  Turnips  ;  plant  ouc 
fuch  Cabbages  as  were  fown  in 
Augujl ;  make  Plantations  of 
Cabbages  and  Coleworts  ;  and 
thin  *iurnips  where  they  grow 
too  thick. 

Cover  thofe  Cucumbers  that 
were  fown  in  July  every  Night. 

Make  Beds  for  Mujhrooms. 

Sow  5j>awijb  RocUJb^s  fet'^\^- 
ter  ufe. 
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Rq)lant  Endive  and  all  Fi- 
brous rooted  Herbs,  which  have 
not  been  done  before. 

Earth  up  Sellery  ;  and  raife 
Banks  of  Earth  about  thofe 
Chardons   that  are  for  Blanch- 
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:an{plant  jl/paragas  Roots, 
Artichokes  and  Strawberries  out 
of  the  Woods. 

Plant  the  Dutch  Brown  Let- 
tuce  to   (land  the  Winter. 

Sow  Sorrel  ^iad  Chervil,  and 
Spinage  to  be  cut  in  February. 

Releafe  inoculated  Buds,  ifl 
not  done  before,  efpecially  if 
they  pinch. 

Tranfplant  young  Collyflovjer 
Plants  into  thofe  Places,  where 
you  would  have  them  flower, 
and  into  fome  Nurferies  which 
are  under  fome  warm  Wall  or 
Place  of  Shelter. 

Thofe  which  are  at  this  Time 
planted  out  for  good,  will  blof- 
fom  above  a  Fortnight  (boner 
than  thofe  that  Ihall  be  planted 
in  liic  Spring  ;  and  if  they  be 
well  defended  from  the  Frolls 
with  Glafs  Bells,  the  Flowers 
will  be  much  larger. ' 

If  it  be  fhowery  the  Jaft 
Week  in  this  Month,  Fruit- 
Trees  may  be  very  fafely  plant- 
ed, altho'  their  Leaves  have  not 
yet  fallen ;  fuch  as  Cherries, 
NeSarines,  Peaches,  and  other 
Stone  Fruit ;  But  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  let  Apfles,  Pears,  ^c. 
alone  till  the  Middle  of  OiSo- 
her. 

Gather  Saffron,  snd  prepare 
Compoft  to  trench  up  your 
Earth  and  Borders. 

Sow  fmall  Herbs  for  Sallets 
Ja  Come  Place  that  is  weW  e^-\ 
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pofed;  take  care  to  t>ro\ride 
Ibme  Mixtures  for  this  SeafiKi 
that  are  of  a  hotter  TaQe  than 
thofe  that  were  railed  in  die 
former  Months. 

Earth  up  Winter  Plants  ani 
Sallad  Herbsj  ^ 

Make  an  End  of  gathering 
and  drying  Hops^  clesuife  the 
Poles  of  Hauliny  and  \zj  Oem 
up  for  the  next  Year. 

Sow  Seeds  of  Na^mnham  tm 
dicumin  Pots,  in  order  to  ftand 
the  Winter;  flielter  than  In  a 
Green-Houfe  and  they  will  do 
well. 

Take  Bees,  ftraiten  the  En- 
trance into  the  Hive  ;  deftroy 
Walps,  ^c.  and  you  may  re- 
move Bees. 

Products  of  the  Kitchen   Gar- 
don,  ^c. 

Artichokes  which  were  plant- 
ed in  the  Spring  alfo,  very  good 
Flowers  and  Suckers. 

Cabbage  Lettuces  "t)f  feveral 
Sorts  in  full  Perfeflion. 

Young  Garden  Beans,  feme 
Kidney  Beans,  and  Rouncivd 
Peas, 

tAufijrooms,  Melons  and  C«- 
cumbers, 

Burnet,  Chervil,  Crejfes,  En- 
dive, young  Onions,  Radijhes^ 
Ccllery  and  Tarragon  for  Sallet- 
ing. 

Garlici,  Horfe-Raddifo,  Om- 
ons.  Rocamboles,  Shalots,  BeetSf 
red  and  white.  Carrots,  Scorze- 
ncra,  Skirrets,  Turnip,  CMtiff^ 
and  Sprouts  of  Cabbages  in  plcn* 
ty,  and  Savoys. 
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firths  in  frim9  and  yet  lafttng* 

AffUs\  the  Tii  Grnning^ 
Harvey  violet  Affle^  Lording 
J^Uy  Pear  Affle^  the  Wil- 
liam^ Pgarmain^  Quince  Apple^ 
the    red   ribbed   bloody   Piffin^ 

Pears ;  the  Arundel-pear^  the 
Jhe  BalfotH'fear^  Hampdens  Ber^ 
gj^t^  the  Orange  Bergamot^  the 
pezy  f  Hery^  Bing's-pear^  the 
^Imjler-'pear,  the  Summer  Bon 
phretien^Norwtchy  the  Brunfwickr 

\fear^  the  Emperor* s-pear  ^  the 
Frith-pear,  the  Green-field-pear^ 
jthe  Lewis-pear  J  the  Mejfire  jean^ 
the  Poppering-pear  y  the  Queen 
Hedge^  the  Rowling-pear y  the 
W/J^^  IVorcefter^   isfc. 

•  '  Grapes  \  the  B/«e,  the  great 
B/«f,  the  Frontimaciy  the  Afe- 
fca4inej  the  Parjly  and  the  /^^r- 
j>/Vr  Grape. 

RasberrieSy  Figs  and  Plums. 

IVork  to  be  done  in  the  Flower 
Garden  and  Green-Houfe. 

You  may  plant  Ibme  Sorts  of 
Anemones  for  early  Flowers ;  but 
let  the  Earth  be  a  Light  i|iatural 
Soil  well  fifted  ;  but  if  you  ftay 
till  the  next  Month,  they  will 
be  more  certain  of^  growing. 

It  IS  the  beft  Tinie  to  fow  the 
Seeds  of  Auricula! s^  but  fet  the 
Cafes  in  the  Sun  till  ApriL 

Thofe  Flowers  that  rife  to  a 
confiderable  Height,  (hould  be 
ftaked  down  to  fecure  them 
from  being  injvjred  by  the  Winds. 
I  Plant  Daffodils  and  Colchicums ; 
t|^pfplant  Camomile^  Capillaria^ 
C^akedQ%    Cyclamen^    ^/epatica^ 
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IriSj  Matricarias  Primrofes  and 
VioletSy  i^c. 

If  Carnation  Layers  have  not 
been  taken  off  in  Auguft^  it 
Ihould  not  be  deferred  any  lon- 
ger, and  plant  them  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  bloffom. 

Sow  Ala$ernuSy  annpalSiock'^ 
Candy-l'ufts  ^  Crown  //>'/>C' /•/ , 
Delphinium^  Lackfpurx,  .1 T. ?> ;  -,  - 
gonSy  Nigella^  P hilly rc,'\  -'n-M- 
rofeSy  Poppies  J  f'e^juc  L.-okii'g- 
Glafs^  and  fiich  Anriutus  \>  are 
iipt  prejudiced  by  Froits. 

Remove  ftcdling  Digi-dls , 
plant  Slips  of  Lychnis^  fee  'Inhc- 
rofes  into  the  Confervatory^  ;ind 
keep  them  dry.  Some  fay  the 
beft  Way  is  to  take  them  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  to  preferve  them 
dry  in  Sand,  or  wrapt  up  in  Pa- 
pers, and  to  keep  them  in  a  Box 
near  the  Chimney. 

You  may  ftill  continue  to 
traufplant  all  fibrous  rooted 
Flowers,  which  have  done  blow- 
ing; and  cut  down  the  Flower 
Stems  of  fuch  as  have  done 
growing,  within  three  Inches  of 
the  Ground. 

About  the  End  of  this  Month 
put  fome  Tulips  into  the  Ground, 
efpccially  thofe  that  are  Breeders, 
but  let  not  the  Ground  you  put 
them  into  be  rich  ;  for  that 
wHich  caufes  the  Variegations 
in  Plants  is  want  of  Nourifli- 
ment. 

Therefore  Mr.  Bradley  advifcs 
to  fet  all  breeding  Tulips  in  half 
natural  Soil,  and  the  other  half 
the  Rubbiih  of  old  Buildings,  or 
elf<;  to  fet  them  about  pyramid 
Yews,  which  have  flood  long 
enough  tq  mjake  the  E^^^^^^^s^- 


V  \ 
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Sow  Stock'Giinflowars^  that  if 
the  Winter  fhould  deftroy  the 
old  Stocks  you  may  have  a  Sup- 
ply in  the  Sprii^. 

You  may  continue  to  few  the 
Seeds  of  bulbous  rooted  Plants, 
as,  Anemones^  Crocus's^  Frifil- 
iarieSj  bulbous  Iris,  MartagoHS, 
Ranunculus  and  "Tulifs,  in  Pots 
or  Cafes  of  frefli  natural  Earth, 
well  fifted  about  the  Middle  of 
this  Month.  Remove  your  Fi- 
coides,  Geramumif  Orange-Trees 
and  Sedums  into  the  Houfc  and 
others  of  the  lil(e  tender  Na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Mortimer  advifcs  when 
the  weather  is  f.-.ir  and  the  Plants 
dry,  to  remove  into  the  Con- 
fervatory,  the  Aloes,  Amamnttt 
Plinii,  Dates,  Indian  and  Spa- 
nip  yejfamine.  Lemons,  Olean- 
der, Oranges  and  Tricocos,  and  to 
take  away  fome  of  the  Top  cx- 
haufled  Earth,  and  flir  up  the 
reft  ;  fill  up  the  Pots  or  Cafes 
with  rich,  well  prepared  Earth, 
ChM  the  Roots  may  have  Nou- 
riOiment  in  the  Winter  Time. 

Let  the  Windows  of  the 
Greeti-Houfe  be  open  Day  Mid 
Night,  if  the  Winds  be  not  too 
fliarp  and  high,  nor  the  Weather 
too  foggy,  do  not  fet  the  Plants 
in  order  in  the  Green-houfe  till 
Odolier,  that  you  bring  in  the 
Myrtles,  and  fuch  more  hardy 
Plants. 

When  the  cold  comes  in  fet 
fuch  Plants  as  will  not  bear 
thS  Houfe,  into  the  Earth,  in  a 
warm  Place,  two  or  three  Inches 
.  lower  than  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  clothe  them  with'  dry 
Mots,  and  cover,  them  with 
GialTes ;  bat  take  off  their  co- 
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vers  and  give  them  Air,  when 
the  Sun  Ihtnes  kindly,  oi  gen> 
tie  rcfrefliing  Showers  fall  ;  thus 
you  may  manage  EgyptioM  Aca- 
cia, Anemones,  tUs-CardiiuUis, 
Cijlus's,  Geranium  NaSt  Olemtj 
Alaraceci  Marmm  SyriMCumy  Jt^ 
nuneulfU^   i^c. 

* 
Fhowers  blowing  «  the  fUtuer 
Garden  and  Green-Houfe. 

Aloes,  Amaranthas,  Amomttm, 
P linii,  Antirrhinum,  golden  AppUl^ 
Arbutus,  Afphodih,Afters,AuTit»^ 
la.  Female  Balfoms,  fiarlet  Beans, 
Campanula,  Candy  Tufts,  C^ 
jicum.  Carnations,  Clematis,  CoU 
cMcttr»S,  Collutea,  Convolvtilus, 
Sajfron-Crocus,  Cbryfanthemum, 
Cyclamen,  Daifies,  Eupatorium, 
Fcaides,  GentianeUa,  Geraniums, 
Stock  Gilliflowers,  Hollyhocks,  Hy- 

'  ■'  -  white,  common,  Spanip 
Indian  yellovi  and  Brafile 
Jrjfmmne,  LarhfpuTS,  Leonorus, 
Gnernfey,  Lily,  Lychnis,  Marvel 
of  Peru,  African  and  French  Ma- 
rvi;ohls.  Myrtle,  liarciffus,  Nef- 
lurhim.  Oleander,  Pt^ion  Flow- 
er, Phalangium,  China  Finis, 
Piily.mthos,  Pomegranates,  Pop- 
pics,  Monthly  Rofes,  Spiderviort, 
A,:>mal  Stocks,  Sun  flowers,  tbUf- 
pi,  fimperFirens  Tuberofe,  fe- 
rns Looking  Glafs,    Veronica. 


58.  Septifolious. 
OEPTlFOLIOUSPkutt 
'-^    or  Flowers  arc  fuch  as  coifliif 
of  Il-ven  Leaves. 

59.  SerniceTree. 


fewi  Mc  four  Kinds  of 
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dds  Tree,  yet  Mr.  "Mortimer 
ikf%^  thofe  we  have  in  England 
differ  little  one  from  the  other, 
except  that  fome  of  them  bear 
a  much  larger  Berry  than  the 
others. 

IPay  of  Propagation  and  Soil.  ] 
They  may  be  raifed  either  by 
Berries  or  Layers^  and  delight 
in  tich  Clay,  or  hazel  brick 
Earth,  where  it  is  rather  moid 
than  dry;  for  tho'  they  will 
grow  almoft  in  any  Ground 
"when  they  are  raifed  of  Seeds^ 
yet  they  never  beaj:  well  in  dry 
Ground. 

Way  tf  raifing  them  from 
Seed,"]  If  you  raife  them  of  Seeds 
let  the  Seeds  be  full  ripe,  that  is 
rotten  ;  you  may  either  eat  or 
rub  off  the  Pulp,  and  fow  them 
immediately  in  your  Seminary, 
or  you  may  keep  them  in  dry 
Sand,  till  after  thriftmafs,  and 
then  fow  them,  and  when  they 
are  grown  fit  to  be  transplant- 
ed, remove  them  out  of  your 
Seminary  into  a  Nurfery  ;  and 
from  the  Nurfery  you  may  tranf- 
jplant  them  as  you  have  Occafl- 
on  :  It  is  a  Tree  that  bears 
tranfplanting  very  well ,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  of  any  Bignefs  ;  and  if  you 
head  them  the  Wound  will 
quickly  heal  up. 

But  being  a  Tree  that  may 
be  often  met  with  in  the  Woods, 
you  may  furnifh  yoiir  felf  wi^h 
them  from  thence,  more  eafily 
than  either  to  raifc  them  from 
Seed  or  by  Layers.  They  may 
be  alfo  grafted  or  t)Udded  upoii 
their  own  Kind,  and  by  that 
M'eans  their  VvxAt  may  be  very 
piuch  improved. 
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40.  Serene  Weather. 

CfERENE  IFEATHER 
^  is  fair  Weather  without 
Rain  or  Clouds. 

41.  Side  Saddle  Flower. 

Defcription.  ] 
TP  H I S  Plant,  Mt. Bradley  fays, 
^  grows  in  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina^ and  is,  (according  to  the 
Defcription  he  has  had  of  \i) 
one  of  the  moft  furpriiing  Plants 
of  thofe  Countries,  which  he  de- 
fcribcs  as  follows.  It  dies  every 
Year  to  the  Root,  and  every 
Spring  fprouts  out  afrcfh  ;  bears 
z  yellow  Flower  upon  a  flender 
Foot  Stalk,  with  fix  Leaves  ]n 
Shape  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  . 
the  Flower  de  Luce ;  upon  the 
Top  of  the  Stile  there  grows  a 
Sort  of  Canopy,  round  on  the 
Top  like  the  Sei^t  of  a  Sidefiiddlcj 
under  which  is  the  Seed  VcfTcl, 
which  is  divided  into  fix  Cclls^ 
the  Plan  follows  the  Flower,  and 
grows  about  a  Foot  high,  and 
fomewhat  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Trumpet  ;  upon  the  Top  of  this 
grows  a  Leaf  like  the  Lid  of  a 
Can,  which  when  it  firft  comes 
up  is  very  green,  but  afterwards 
becomes  ^'f//^ty,  and  full  of  Veins 
of  purple. 

SotL  ]   It  grows  in  watery  and 
fpungy  Places. 

Culture.  ~\  It  requires  to  be 
fown  in  Pots  of  Earth,  rcfcm- 
bling  a  Bog,  as  much  as  can  be, 
and  then  the  Pot§  muft  be  fet 
in  a  hot  Bed,  and  as  the  Earth 
|)cgins  to  grow  dry^  muft.  Vic. 
coiHii[VV^\^  ^\xv^\\fte)L  ^\^  ^^ 
'        \3  ^  ' 
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ter.    It  fliould  be  hoofed  with  t  not   letting    any   of   Ac    old 

I  Roots  remain  to  them,  bat  only 
the  frefii  Springing  Fibres,  den 
having  made  Drils  about  four  or 


the  Orange  Tree. 

42.  Si  DERATION. 


S 


ID  ERA  no  N  is   a 

blafting  of  Trees  or  Plants 
by  an  Eafterh  Wind  or  exoef- 
fiveHeat  ana  Drought, 

43.  SiLIQOA. 

OIL  I  QUA  is  the  Seed^ 
^  Veffels  or  Husk,  Cod  or 
Shale  of  fuch  Plants  as  are  of 
the  PulfcKind, 

44-  Si  LI  QUO  us. 

VILIQUOUS  is  having 
^    fuch  Seed  Veffels,  Ssf  ^ . 


45.  Silver  Bush,  fee  Bar- 
BA  Jovis, 

4^.  SivE,  fee  Gives. 

47.  Skirrets. 

&i7.7pHIS  Plant  may  be  mul- 
^  tipHed  twoWays,  either 
by  Seed  or  Off-fets.  They  love 
a  ^ich  Soil^  inclining  to  Moifture, 
rather  than  Drinefs. 

Ratjing  by  Seed,  ]  The  Seeds 
are  to  be  fown  in  March  or  Fe- 
bruary^  among  other  Things,  and 
that  very  thin  :  But  about  Lon- 
don it  is  the  more  common  Prac- 
tice to  raife  them  of  Slips^  or 
Off-fets^  as  follows. 

By  Off'fet.  ]  In  Uareh^  wrhen 
the  Leaves  begin  to  put  forth, 
they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the 


five  Inches  deep,  plant  them  five 
or  fix  Inches  apart ;  for  if  yqa 
plant  them  too  thick,  or  above 
one  Slip  in  a  Place,  they  will 
fiarve  one  another  ;  then  keq> 
them  yrell  watered  till  their 
Roots  are  full  grown ;  and  «Ub 
they  being  apt  to  cank(ir^  re- 
quire freih  Earth  often  :  Aa  yo9| 
have  Occafion  to  ufe  them,  take 
them  fre(b  out  of  the  Ground. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  d^  a  Gar? 
diner  fent  to  him  for  fbme  Sadf 
of  this  Plant,  which  he  (owed 
in  a  black  moory  Soily  which  had 
lately  been  a  Plantation  of  AJpa- 
gus,  and  had  the  largeft,  and 
fweetefl  Skirrets  he  had  e^er 
feen. 

48.  Smallage. 

T  S  raifcd  either  by  Seed  or  SlifSj 
•■■  the  Seed  is  pretty  large  and 
reddijh,  and  in  Figure  of  a 
roundiih  Oval,  a  little  more  ftll 
and  rifing  on  one  Side  than  the 
other,  and  ftreaked  from  one 
End  to  the  other.  It  is  alfo  raifcd 
by  Slips.  Some  ufe  it  as  a  Pot 
Herb 

4P.  Snake  Weed,  /<r^ Bryony. 

50.  Snap  Dragon,  Antir- 
rhinum, or  Lyon's  Heaut, 
or  Calf*s  Snout. 

Defcription']  . 
X  H I S   Plant  is  thus  dcfcrib- 
^     ed  by  Monf.  Liger.    This 


Groundj  and  parted  into  as  ma- 
ny  sups  as  iiave  Roots  to  tVvercvA^Wx.  ^qo\s  fecth  Stalks  near 


v<i;o 
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two  Foot  high,  at  the  fides  oflto  July^  and  die  Seeds  arc  tipe 
which  grow  doA  green  Leaveslin  yfiv^«r/7. 
oblong  and  pointed.  At  the  •  Mr.  Ligerik^s^  the  Seeds  tm 
pnd  of  thefe  Stalks  grow  Angle  to  be  fown  in  the  Months  of 
J^lowers,  the  Leaves  of  which  September  and  OSobery  and  the 
fre  irrqs^ular,  refembling  a  Mask,  Plants  are  to  be  tranfplanted  ia 
divided  into  two  Lips,  the  np-  April.  Mr.  Carpenter  lays  they 
pennoft  of  which  ends  in  two  may  alio  be  fown  in  the  Springy 


Pdnts,  and  the  lowermoft  of 
which  is  divided  into  three  Parts; 
ftom  the  Bottom  of  the  Cup  of 
this  Flpwer  rifes  a  Chive,  which 
is  faftened  like  a  Nail  to  the 
lower  Part,  which  grows  to  the 
Fmit  like  the  fore  part  of  the 
Hesad  of  a  Swine,  which  is  di- 
vided  into  two    Cells  full  of 

hUck  Seeds, 

Varieties.^  Mr. 'Mortimer iky s^ 
there  are  of  this  Plant  pretty  Di- 
verfities :  Fsrftj  The  common  white 
Snap  Dragon.  Secondly^  The  va-- 
riegated    white     Snap    Dragon^ 
Whofe   Leaves  are   broader,  di- 
vided in  the  Middle,  and  turn- 
ed up  on  the  Edges,  having  long 
fmall  purplijh  Lines   on  the  in- 
fide.    Thirdly ^  The  yellow^  which 
is    different   from   the  common 
white  only  in  the  Colour  of  its 
Flowers;  ^nd  Fourthly^  the  red, 
which  is  of  two  or  three  Sorts. 
The  beft  Sort  of  which  is  flow- 
ered like  the  fecond  Sort,  of  a 
deep  red  Rofe  Colour,   but  the 
other  two  are  of  a  paler  Co- 
lour. 

T'he  Way  of  Propagation.  ] 
They  are  raifed  by  Seed,  bear 
Flowers  the  fecond  Year  ;  when 


and  tranlplanted  the  Autumn  fol- 
lowing. 

It  ought  to  be  fovirh  thin  on  a 
Bed  that  has  been  well  manured 
and  provided  with  a  little  Mould, 
and  watered  and  weeded  as  there 
is  Occafion.  It  may  alio  be 
propagated  by  Suckers. 

Cuhure.']  The  Culture  is 
the  lame  with  that  of  the  i/y/i- 
cinth  of  ConJiantinopUj  which 
fee. 

The  Plants  are  hardy  but  an- 
nual, and  die  as  foon  as  they 
have  produced  their  Seeds. 

51.  Sneeze  Wort,  Ptarmx- 
CA,  or  Eternal  Flower. 

7%e  Defcription  ] 
TT  H  I  S  Plant  is  defcribed  by 
Monf.  Ligcr  thus  ;  From 
its  Root  it  ihoots  forth  woody 
Branches  about  a  Foot  and  half 
(high,  covered  with  a  Sort  of 
Wool  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  whi- 
tiflj  Colour,  fmall,  narrow  and 
hairy.  At  the  End  of  the 
Branches  grow  the  Flowers 
which  referable  Plumes  of  Fea- 
thers, divided  at  Top  into  yel- 
low Stars.  They  are  contained 


the  Old  Roots  commonly  die  ;lin  a  fcaly  Cup,  are  produced  by 


but  if  the  Slips  that  do  not  rife 
to  Flower,  be  taken  off  and  fet, 
in  the  End  of  tAay,  or  Begin- 
ning of  'June,  they  will  grow 
the  bcft.   They  fi^^vf^t  from  May 


the  Embryo,  and  are  fhining,  fome 
of  a  Silver,  and  fome  of  a  Gold 
Colour.  This  Embryo  becomes 
a  blackijh^  tvaxt"^  ^  cW^wv^  '^i^^- 
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Thefe  are  to  be  fowa  in  the 
open  Ground  in  September  and 
O^tobcTy  and  in  Beds,  after  the 
Manner  of  Marygolds ;  and  as 
|Rx>n  as  the  Plants  appear,  they 
fhould  be  watered,  and  are  to  be 
covered  with  fpmc  clean  Co- 
vering to  defend  them  from  the 
Froft,  and  uncovered  when  the 
Weather  is  fair ;  and  in  ^4arch 
or  ifpW/,  they  are  to  be  taken 
'  up  to  be  tranfplantcd  and  wa- 
tered, which  Watering  muft  be 
continued  as  there  is  Occafion 
to  haften  their  Growth. 

The  Flowers  are  of  the  lar- 
geft  Size,  and  ufed  for  Orna- 
ments in  Borders  and  other 
Plots  in  large  Gardens. 

Mr.  Carpenter  fays,  that  the 
French  make  their  Bouquets  of 
thefe  Flowers,  to  drefs  up  and 
adorn  their  Altars  with  in  the 
Winter  time,  when  fcarce  any 
other  Flowers  are  to  be  had  ; 
and  they  have  an  Art  to  tinfiure 
the  white  ones  with  red^  yellow^ 
furfky  and  other  Colours. 

52.   Snow. 

MR.  LeClerc  lays  ;  that  fome 
Parts  of  a  Cloud  which 
ihould  turn  into  Rain  are  fome- 
times  prevented  by  the  Cold, 
and  formed  into  a  Confiflence, 
which  wc  call  Sf;ow^  which  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  of  watery 
Particles,  from  hence,  that  when 
it  diflblves,  it  turns  into  Wa- 
ter ;  fo  that  we  may  cafily  con- 
ceive Snovj  to  be  made  of  wa- 
tery Particles,  hardened  by  Cold, 
and  gathered  into  Flakes,  in  fv\ch 
5  Muuncr  as  to  leave  large  lu- 


I  tcrfttccs,  between  one  another  J 
which  Snow  is  not  tranfpru-ent  as 
the  Water  that  produced  it,  be- 
caule  its  more  rigid  Particles, 
being  huddled  together  by  Chance, 
don't  leave  ftrait  Pores  between 
one  another,  and  fo  keep  out  the 
Matter  of  Light. 

But  when  it  happens  that  the 
Region  of  the  Air  under  the 
Cloud  is  very  cold,  the  Drops 
of  Rain  are  congealed  as  they 
&I1  and  come  down  in  Lumps 
which  are  called  Hail.  And 
thefe  Lumps  are  greater  or  lefi^ 
according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Rain-Drops  of  which  they  arc 
form'd.  And  alfo  thefe  Lumps 
of  Hail  are  alfo  varioully  fi- 
gured. 

Anothc;r  Author  fays  of  Snow, 
It  has  been  obfervable,  that  ma- 
ny Parts  are  of  a  regular  Figure*, 
for  the  moft  Part  being,  as  it 
were,  fo  many  little  Rowels,  or 
Stars  of  fix  Points,  being  peifeft 
and  tranfparent  Ice.  Upon  each 
of  which  Points  are  fet  other 
collateral  Points,  at  the  fame 
Angles  as  the  main  Points  tliem- 
felvcs ;  Amongft  thefe  there  are 
divers  others  irr^ular,  which  arc 
chiefly  broken  Points  and  Frag- 
ments of  the  regular  ones.  O- 
thers  alfo  by  various  Winds 
feem  to  *  have  been  thawed  and 
frozen  again  into  irregular  Cluf- 
thcrs ;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  the 
whole  Body  of  Snow  were  one 
infinite  Maft  of  Icicles  irregular- 
ly figured  ;  that  is,  a  Cloud  of 
Vapours  being  gathered  into 
Drops,  the  faid  Drops  do  forth- 
with dcfcend,  and  in  their  De- 
fcent  meeting  with  a  freeziiiff 
K\t ,  ?&  xfeR^  ^^  xJwt^^^h  a  col- 
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der  Region,  each  Drop  is  im- 
mediately froieii  inco  aii  Icicle, 
fiiooting  it  felf  forth  into  ftve- 
ral  Points.  But  dill  continuing 
to  defcend,  and  meeting  with 
feme  intermitting  Gales  of  war- 
mer Air ;  or  by  tbeir  being  con- 
tinually wafted  to  and  fro , 
touching  upon  one  another ; 
fome  are  a  little  thawed,  blunt- 
ed, and  again  fro7.en  into  Clum- 
pers,  or  entangled  fo  as  to  fall 
again  in  what  wc  call  Flakes. 

Altho'  Snow  is  firmlce,and  the 
Lighmefs  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
Exceft  of  its  Surface  in  Com- 
parifon  to  the  Matter  contained 
in  it,  as  Gold  it  felf  may  be 
extended  in  Surface,  till  it  will 
ride  upon  the  leaft  Breath  of 
Air. 

Mr.  Switzer  lays.  Snow  may 
not  improperly  be  ranked  with 
Rain,  being  nothing  but  the 
Rain  congealed  by  the  Frigidity 
of  the  Air,  but  is  fuppofed  to 
abound  with  Cilifick  and  fertile 
Particles,  as  much,  or  more  than 
Rain ;  however  it  is  accounted 
more  ponderous,  and  lb  finks 
deeper  into  the  Ground  than 
Rain  does,  and  therefore  is  in 
fome  Cafes  of  more  Benefit  to 
phntitig ;  and  therefore  fome 
lay  Heaps  of  Snow  round  the 
Foot  of  their  Foreil-Trees,  ef- 
pecially  in  hot  burning  Lands. 

53.  S.sow  Drops,  er  Water 

GiLLIFLOWER. 

"yHI  S  Plant  is  called  in 
^  Latin,  Nardjfns  Ltucoium, 
becanfe  as  to  irs  Bulb  it  refem- 
bles  the  Nareijfas,  and  as  to  its 
l^lowcr,    [hat  of   a  LeHcoium^ 
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or  GillijlBVjer.  They  are  called 
Smiv  Drops,  becauft  they  Ihew 
their  Snow  wbtte  Flowecs  fome- 
times  in  "January. 

They  are  multiplied  by  part- 
ing their  Roots.  This  is  a  fit 
Companion  for  the  Crocus,  as 
to  its  Height  and  Time  of  flow- 
ering ;  and  it  is  ufual  to  plant 
them  together.  Their  Culture 
is  the  lame  as  that  of  the  Cra- 


$4-  Soils.  .^ 

Vif  R-  Siuitzer  fays,  That  we 
■'■'■'■  generally  meet  with  about 
fix  Sorts  of  Lands  ;  three  of 
which  may  be  calL'd  poor,  dry, 
hot  Land,  and  three  poor,  cold 
Lands  :  As  for  middling  good 
Sails,  all  Trees  profper  very 
well  in  them  ;  but  cold,  eLiyey 
Land  is  the  worft  of  any  Land 
that  can  be  call'd  any  thing  like 
good  Land  for  Trees,  nnlefs,  it 
be  made  betrer  and  drain'd. 

IfaPerfon  is  oblig'd  to  plant- 
in  very  pooT,  grave/ly,  dry  Land, 
it  will  be  to  no  Purpofe  to  plant 
any  thing  that  is  choice  ;  for,  as 
there  is  but  a  (hallow  Spit  of 
Earth  at  the  Top,  fo  there  is  but 
a  hungry,  gravelly  ftarv'd  Bot- 
tom, and  fo  is  only  fit  for  Inch 
Trees  as  are  very  free  Growers ; 
fuch  as  the  /iliele  and  If-'itch-Elm, 
or  the  lVitch-HazU,vih\ch\\as 
profpered  well  on  fuch  Lands. 
Thefe  Trees  being  free  Growers 
ill  all  tolerable  Land,  the  Poor- 
nefs  of  the  Earth  curbs  the  Li- 
ccntioulhefs  of  the  Shoots  :  But 
it  is  not  proper  in  fuch  Land  to 
plant  Bieeh,  Elm,  Lime  01  Oak. 


so 

il0  TCTT  a?:-:!*.',' 


ocor,  T«r 


so 

Li  ±2=.  re  SEf%  AjeUi^  Elders^ 
SIC  Rnim  will  piolpcr 


GkksscL,  fee  (jTs.  dx±cle!i  ce-  5?  5:?c  £^cd  rxTz^ss^  dpeciatiy 
iAri^,  £f»2»,  ^r^i - £iK  cc[r  pLcissf  sr^y  minz  Iirge ;  for 

:f:  rs  1^  rrrachhle  is  to 


iI!T  ^Haea  ibwr^  [roc  ce  Fisrcs,  oabcc  cfacy  cm 
A  OKrd  Sort  cc  iwrrm^  dr^  •  iris  cr  iec?  ccrnielTcs  ilnrc. 
£«nd^  ( fucfc  »  he  his  faen  r:  |  Is  fach  Grocrd  the  Trees 
Bmchwiiam&ire )  wzid:i  is  ot|xEEC^  x  Sisntcc:  -In  Holes  fire  or 
very  Ifrfc  Vilce.  is  belK  reryj  ti  Fcwc  wide :  isi  die  Foot  of 
ftallorsi',    2D>i  opoQ  Rocks  ori»Tres  mcz:  be  pIuKed  levd 


wish  the  S^xoct  oif  the  Ground. 
Iklr.  £rtf/  T.  in  his  Jv/tji,  has 

the  tb:Icw:£r  Accoanc'ot  what 
iat:  lii;:  rirrvnlir  Trees. 

In  a  i-ii^-k^'j:  LixJL  will  thrire 
L\e  O-tc,  a£i  ill  Sc»ts  of  C*f/- 


Ghalk,  CT  loo&  Sco3£.  yet  pro- 

dcces  the  Trees   before -sko- 

tk>*fl*d  in  a  woade?f[il  Masocr : 

Bot   he    do:±cs    whedicr    tfaer 

voald  focceed,  if  tmiplasred 

into  fodi  Lisd?  ;    tr.^refore  he 

idiiiies  to  de>:-nd  on  no^hin^  bzi 

fowfng    ihem  in  fich  :    Or   :f }     In  B'jcr^,  ir£ni  Gr^xmi^  the 

tiicy  are  taker.  Oil:  of  rheW.x>i>  J /i-jirr,   .^jc,  B.-r^-r,   PofUr  and 

they  oaght  to  be  fill  of  Fii)res.  \  Ulll:^'. 

In  this   Grocr.^,   Ah^  Bazh^       In  Chalks 

bexm^  cr'r-  rriy  Ke  fcivn.  or  :r 
planted,  ir  !?.o-iIJ  be  wi:h  erea: 
Cere,  or  in  l^rge  Holes,  or  hi^h- 
rais'd  B^nks. 

MidMin^  Laudr^  fuch  as  good 


GrzmuJ^  the  >f/&, 
B^•=•.-^,  £/«*,  Jzuiper^  Oak  and 
UV.M^  ;  but  not  the   Poplar. 

In  CIj%e\  Groand,  the  tough- 
ell  Oji  ind  Pd/ior  ;  but  nctf  the 

In  W5;7  Cin-,    the  /f/i;,  the 
Pdfiure.  lf^.^.Tt  27ii  8ar!c\  L^mjL\  Ch'lesf/ihc   JiLle  and   //V/fi^ 


will  produce  any  Tree 

OtwetLsHA:,  he  takes  No- 
tice of  three  Sons :  Firil,  a  >?:j;r- 
fjb^  borg\Land',  fccondly,  a  ::,•.'*. 
Jprhtgy  Laxd,  or  Grave!  ;  thirdly, 
a  cildCl-iw  Upon  the  nrft  of 
rhefe  grow  the  larger  Alders^ 
If^lhzvSy  and  fevcr-.I  Ay:iutlcks  ; 
and  with  thcfc  ke  mencions  the 
£/«r,  as  being  properly  of  the 
watery  Tribe. 

Secondlv,  a  vjef^  fveivw  Grr,- 
ff/^  intennix''d  witn  (Xi\\  where 


£/w,  the  ~:L\bhe  Sjlh:uj  and  iri 

In  T  i^.  y?r5»;^  C/jy,  very  few 
Trees  will  ^row. 

In  C^rK'Grctund^  moft  Tim- 
ber-Tree>,  a-.d  all  Kinds  of  Fo- 
rcll  ind  moll  r'ruit-Trees. 

Cr:i^e\'G^n»J^  Ap  and//r, 
and  the  Onk^  if  from  Seed,  aiid 
not  elfe. 

On  Dhct'E^Kb,  AJb  and  Fe- 

Oil  dW,  /»59r,  clesr    Soil^  the 


i^/i/.  -<J^ofjii^s  bv  PercoiiiiQU  caiT^VV-caUlV^tk  Aiici^  I/^i/y,  Mapk^ 
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Ptflar^  JVaUnta,\    but  not  the 

On  dry^    ttcb  Ground^    the 
Btecb^  Chejhutj  tbrnbeam^  Litne, 

Dry^  fandy^  hot  Ground,  the 
Beecky  Birch^  Limi  ;  but  not 
the  Elm  to  any  Purpoft^ 

Fs$  Soil  is  excellent  for  Limes^ 
and  almoft  any  Sort  of  Trees,  if 
not  dung'd  ;  but  if  dung'd,  and 
the  Dung  not  well  confumM, 
neither  Holly^  Tew^  nor  Foreft- 
Trees  will  thrive. 

Flinty  Ground,  the  Ajh^  Beecbj 
and  Eint,  if  Town. 

Gravely  if  there  be  any  Thick- 
nefs  of  Mould,  the  yf/^,  Beech, 
Elm,  Holly^  Oak,  better  than 
Chefnuu 

A  hungry  Gravel,  only  the 
Abele  ;  not  the  AJh,  Elm,  Oak 
or  Walnut, 

Gravel  mixM  with  Loam ;  the 
Ap,  Elm^  Oak,  Walnut,  znA  al- 
moft any  Tree  but  the  Aquatuks, 
Moijl  Gravel,  the  Chefnut^ 
Elms,  Englijh,  Dutch  and  trench 
Fir^  Oak,  Pine,  green  Willow. 

55.  Solstice. 

00  L  St  ICE  is  the  Time 
^  when  the  Sun  being  come  to 
cither  of  the  Tropical  Points  is 
got  fartheft  from  the  Equator, 
and  (cems  for  Ibmc  Days  to  be 
at  a  Stand  before  it  returns  back, 
which  happens  twice  a  Year  in 
the  Summer  and  //^/»/<?r-Seafons. 

5^.  Summer-Solstice. 

OUMMER  or  JEflivaUSoU 
^  ftice  in  thofe  Countiics, 
which  lie  to   the  Nor//j  of  the 
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Equator,  is  when  the  Sun  enters 
the  Tropick  of  Cancer  on  die 
eleventh  o(Jnne^  and  makes  the 
longeft  Day   and  the    fliorteft 

Night- 

57.  Winter-Solstice. 

l^INrER  or  Hybermd^ 
^^  Soljtice,  to  thofe  who  lire 
to  the  North  of  the  Equator,  is 
when  the  Sun  comes  to  the 
Tropick  of  Capricorn,  which  b 
on  the  eleventh  of  December^ 
and  makes  the  longeft  Night  and 
(horteft  Day. 

58.  Solomon^  Seal, 

'VHIS  Plant  may  be  nuVd  by 
-*•  Seed;  but  it  is  moft  com* 
monly  done  by  the  Tops  or  Pie- 
ces of  Roots.  The  Seed  is  ripe 
\a  September. 

5p.   Sorrel. 

Different  Sorts  S\ 
C\^  Sorrel  there  arc  fcvcral 
Sorts ;  but  that  which  is 
caird  French  Sorrel  is  the  beft  ; 
but  of  the  common  Sort,  the  larg- 
cft  is  accounted  the  befi  for  a 
Kitchin  -  Gjrden.  Its  Seed  is 
fmaH,  flick,  and  of  a  tiiangular 
Fir^ure,  fliarp-pointcd  at  the  End, 
and  of  a  dark  Cinnamon  Co\owr^ 

Soil.']  It  delights  in  an  Earth 
naturally  good,  or  well  im- 
prov'd  with  Dung. 

Way  of  Increaji\:r,'^  It  \s  to  be 
incre-as'd  either  by  SeeJ.s^  which 
are  gathered  in  jffh;  or  Punts  : 
If  from  Seeds,  it  may  be  Imvn  in 
any   of  the  Moi\\.\:\s  "txovcv  M^wtV* 


\I^w 
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the  Weather  prove  Co  mild,  that 
it  grow  big  enough  to  refift  the 
Severity  of  the  IVinter^  by  that 
Time  it  comes.  It  may  be  (own 
either  in  open  Ground,  or  in 
toait  Rows  or  Furrows  in  Beds 
or  Borders ;  and  ought  to  be 
Ibwn  very  thick,  becaufe  many 
of  the  Plants  perilh.  It  may  be 
raisM  eafily  enough  from  PUms^ 
which  ought  to  be  (et  at  a  good 
Diftance,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to 
grow  large,  and  fpiead  Abroad. 
It  ought  to  be  well  watered  and 
weeded ;  and  after  it  has  been 
cut  down  to  the  Ground,  it 
fliould  once  a  Year  be  covered 
with  a  little  Mould  ;  and  this  is 
boil  to  be  done  in  the  hot  Months 
of  the  Year,  which  will  add  to  it 
new  Vigour. 

As  to  that  Sort,  which  from 
the  Roundnefs  of  its  Leaves  is 
caird  Round  Sorrel^  ( whereas 
thofe  of  the  other  Sort  are  (harp- 
pointed  ; )  it  is  beft  multiply'd 
by  running  Branches,  which  will 
take  Root  in  the  Earth,  as  they 
run  over  it ;  thefe  being  taken 
otF  and  tranfplanted,  will  pro- 
duce thick  Tufts;*  and  again, 
thefe  thick  Tufts  will  produce 
Runners. 

60.  Southern-Wood. 

OOUTHERN'^IVOOD,  is 
^  raisM  of  SUps^  planted  any 
Time  in  IVtnter. 

6\.  Sow- Bread.   iJ^^ Cy- 
clamen. 

6i,  Spanish -Broom.   See 

B  R  O  O  M. 
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tfj.  Spider- Wort. 

OPIDER-IFORT  h  rf 
^  feveral  Sorts  ;  but  only  the 
Italian  and  the  Sauoy  are  proper 
to  be  cultivated.  They  are  hatdy 
Plants,  and  live  and  thrive  in  any 
Soil,  but  beft  in  one  that  is 
moift.  l^ey  flower  about  the 
Beginning  of  June. 

6/^.  Spinnage,  or  SpikkachJ 

Different  Sorts.'] 
\jr  R.,Bradley  fays,  ThetQ are 
'^^^  two  Sorts  of  Spinnage ;  the 
ronnd  Spinnage^  and  the  pricUy 
Sort,  which  differ  in  the  Shape 
of  their  Seed  according  to  their 
Names  ;  but  when  they  are 
boird,  he  finds  no  Difference  in 
their  Tafte. 

Defcription  of  the  Seed,']  The 
Seed^  Mr.  London  defcribcs  thus; 
it  is  pretty  large,  horned  and  tri- 
angular on  two  Sides,  and  its 
Corners  are  very  iharp-pointed 
and  prickly,  and  it  is  like  aPorfe 
of  a  greenip  Colour  on  that 
Part  which  is  oppofite  to  thofe 
pointed  Horns. 

Soil^  and  If^ay  of  Multiplying] 
This  Plant  requires  the  W 
Ground  ;  and  Mr.  Bradley  ad- 
vifes,  to  fow  it  the  Beginning  of 
Augujl  in  fome  Place  well  ex- 
posed to  the  Sun,  that  the  Leaves 
may  be  large  enough  to  cut  for 
boiling  in  the  Winter  ;  and  alfo 
in  March^  April  and  Ma\^  every 
Fortnight,  to  fupply  the'Kitchin, 
'till  other  Greens  are  Plenty ;  be- 
caufe in  the  Spring  one  Crop 
will  hardly  lall  good  longer  than 
\  a  Fort- 
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ft  Fortnight,  without  running  tb 
Seed. 

,  Mr.  London  advifes,  to  fow  it 
tither  in  open  Ground,  or  in 
Furrows,  in  ftrait  Rows,  in  well- 
prepared  Beds  ;  and  this  feveral 
Times  in  the  Year,  beginning  a- 
bout  the  Middle  of  y^«r^«^,  and 
leaving  off  about  a  Montji  after ; 
and  then  the  firft  will  be  fit  to 
cut  about  the  Middle  of  OSober^ 
the  fecond  in  Lent^  and  the  laft 
in  May.  And  if  the  Aiaumn 
prove  dry,  they  may  be  watered 
fometimes.  Alfo  in  the  Sfring 
of  the  Year  they  may  be  fown, 
as  above  direded. 

Thofe  that  remain  after  Win- 
ter^ will  run  into  Seed  towards 
the  End  of  May  ;  and  the  Seeds 
may  be  gathered  the  Middle  of 
.June. 

dj.  Spine. 

OPINE  Ggm&csz  Thorn, 


5^.    Spinosity. 

OP  I  NO  S  irr  is  Thorninefs^ 
^  or  having  or  full  of  'thorns, 

6f,  Spinous. 

OP  I  NO  US  fignifies  Thorny, 
*^  or  full  of  Thorns. 

6S,  Spontaneous. 

OPONTANEOUS,  fo 
^  thofe  Things  are  called  that 
grow  of  their  own  Accord. 
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69.  Squashes* 

C  QUASHES  areafinari 
*^  6ort  of  Pumpkin^  which  are 
to  be  cultivated  after  the  fiime 
Manner  as  Pumfluns  or  Cucum^ 
hers ;  which  fee. 

70.  Squills  or  Sea  Onions. 
See  Onions. 

71.  Stamina. 

QTAMINA  aie  the  little 
^  fine  Threads  or  Hairs,  which 
grow  up  within  Flowers  of 
Plants,  encompaffing  round  the 
Style,  and  on  which  the  A f ices 
grow  at  the  End. 

72.  Stamineous. 

OTAMINEOUS  Flow- 
^  ers  are  imferfeU  Flowers^ 
which  want  the  fine  coloured 
Leaves  called  Petala^  and  con-« 

fill  only  of  the  Style   and  the 
Stamina. 

73.  -Ethiopian  Star- 
Flo  w  E  R. 

'T'  H  I  S  Mr.  Mortimer  fays  is 
•■•  a  beautiful  Flower  in  the 
Month  of  Auguji,  but  it  ought 
to  be  defended  from  the  vigorous 
Colds  in  Winter,  by  fome  Shel- 
ter, or  elfe  it  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green  Houfe,  See  Star- 
Flower. 

74-  Statues. 

OTATUES  and  Fafes  con- 
^       tribute   very   tt\\ic\\  x?:^  \Jcsr. 


.< 
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of  a  Garden  and  extreamly  ad- 
vance the  natural  Beauties  oJFit. 
They  afe  nlade  of  feveral  Forms 
and  difterent  Materials  ;  the 
richeft  are  thofe  of  caft  Btals, 
Lead  gilt,  and  Marble ;  ordina- 
ry Sort  are  of  common  Stone 
or  Stucco. 

Among  Figures  are  diftin^ 
guiflied  Groups,  which  confift 
at  leaft  of  two  Figures  together 
in  the  lame  Block ;  Figures  in- 
fulate  or  decach'd,  that  is,  thofe 
that  you  can  go  quite  round ; 
and  Figures  that  arc  ftt  in  Ni- 
ches, which  are  fumiihed  on  the 
fore  Part  only. 

There  are  likewife  Bufts, 
Termes,  half  length  Figures ;  Fi- 
gures half  as  big  as  the  Life, 
and  thefc  bigger  than  the  Life 
that  are  called  Colloffal^  placed 
either  on  regular  Pedeftals^  or 
fuch  as  are  more  flender,  taper- 
ing and  hollov/ed,  or  on  flat 
Plinths ;  not  to  mention  the 
Figures,  which  fometimes  adorn 
Cafcades^  as  do  alfo  Bafs-re- 
lievos  and  Mask-Heads. 

Thefe  Figures  reprefent  all 
the  feveral  Deities,  and  illuft- 
rious  Perfons  of  Antiquity , 
which  fliould  be  placed  proper- 
ly in    Gardens 

The  River  Gods,  as  Naiades 
Rivers  and  Tritons^  ihoiild  be 
fet  in  the  Middle  of  Foun- 
tains and  Bafbiis  ;  the  Gods  of 
the  Woods,  as  Sylvanes^  Fauns 
and  Dryadcs ;  in  the  Groves ;  Sa- 
crificeSy  Bacchanals  and  Childrens 
Sports  are  likewife  reprefented 
in  Bafs-relievo^  upon  the  Fafes 
and  Fedejials^  which  may  be 
adorned  with  Fe/ioons^  Foliage^ 
MouUh^s  and  other  Ornamcuis 
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•  Figures  and  Vq^ts  are  nfiially 
let  along  the  Pali&des  in  th« 
Front,  and  upon  the  i^es  of  a 
Parterre ;  in  the  Nitches  and 
finking  of  Hornbeam^  or  of 
Lattice  Work  made  for  that 
Purpofe. 

They  are  placed  in  Groves 
in  the  Center  of  a  Star,  or  St. 
Andrew*^  Crofs,  in  the  Spaces 
between  die  Walks  of  a  Gooft 
Foot,  in  the  Middle .  of  Halls 
and  Cabinets,  among  the  Trees 
and  Arches  of  a  green  Gallery^ 
and  at  the  Head  of  a  Row  of 
Trees,  or  Pali(ades,  that  fiand 
free  and  detachM. 

They  are  alfo  plac'd  at  the 
lower  Ends  of  Walks  and  Vif- 
ta's,  to  fet  then^ofF  the  bet- 
ter. 

Jupiter  and  Mars  (hould  pof  • 
fefs  the  largeft  open  Centers  and 
Lawns  of  a  grand  Defign,  ele- 
vated upon  Pedeftals,  Columnal 
and  other  architeflonical  Worfes 
with  their  immediate  Servants 
and  Vaflals  underneath  ;  Jupiter 
with  his  Mercury^  "Mars  with 
Fame^  and  the  reft  of  their  At- 
tendants. 

Neptune  in  his  Chariot  fhdufd 
pofTefs  the  Center  of  the  greateft 
Body  of  Water,  whether  it  be 
Fountain,  Bafon,  or  whatfoever 
of  that  Kind  ;  and  attended  with 
the  Naiades^  Tritons ^  and  his  o 
ther  Sea  Attendants. 

Fenus  (hould  be  plac'd  among 
the  Graces^  Cupid^  is^c.  It  may 
be  proper  to  place  Jpolh  with 
'the  Mufes  in  the  Nitches  ;  and 
Minerva  with  the  Liberal  Sch 
ences^  tffc.  and  in  all  the  leflir 
.Centers  of  a  Polygonar  Circum- 
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The  Dii  "Minores  ought  alfo 
to  poflefs  the  Nitches. 

Vulcan  with  the  CyclopSy  in  a 
Center  o(  lefs  Note  ;  and  all 
the  ^^eft  of  the  Deities  in  their 
particular  Places  and  Order* 
Ceres^  Flora  and  Pomona  to  their 
fcveral  Charges  ;  and  the  Fauns 
and  Sylvans  Ihould  be  placed  in 
the  more  remote  and  rural  Cen- 
ters and  Parts  of  the  Wood- 
work. 

Daphne^  Diana^  Flora  and 
Venus^  fliould  have  their  Places 
in  the  Fiower-Gard^n* 

75-  Stellate. 

tiTELLATE  -  Plants  are 
^  fuch  as  have  their  Leaves 
growing  on  the  Stalks  at  certain 
Intervals,  in  the  Form  of  a  Star 
with  Beams. 

T6.  Steril* 

QtERIL  fignifies  barren. 

77.  Sterility. 

OTE  R IL  irr  fignifies  Bar- 
^  rennefs* 

78.  Stock  July  -  Flowers. 
See  Julians,  <>r  G  i  l  l  1- 
Flowers. 

79.  Strawberries. 

Various  Kinds,'] 
R.    tAortinttr  reckons    the 
common    Englijb   Straws 
berry^  which  is  much  improved 
by   being  tranfplanted  from  the 
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Wood-'Strawberry^  which  is  more 
delicate  than  the  former  ;  the 
long  red  Strawberry ;  the  Polo'* 
nian  Strawberry  ;  and  the  green 
Strawberry ^'^I7h\ch  is  the  fwectuft 
of  all.  and  the  lateft  n\^. . 

Mr.  Brudiey  int-n  !o  iS  but 
three  Sorts  ;  the  ^/^  ^  jjhiie  or 
Hautboy  'ftrawberr J ^  the  iVood-*^ 
Jirawberry^  and  the  fcarlet ;  the 
latter  of  which  ripens  much 
(boner  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  efpecially  if  it  has  had  a 
good  Ejtpolure^  and  a  light  Soil, 
which  always  contributes  to 
quicken  Vegetation* 

The  great  white  *or  Hautboy^ 
Jlrawberry  ripens  next  to  tht  fcar-^ 
let,  and  the  IVood-Jlrawberries 
next  to  them ;  and  will  laft  a 
long  Time,  if  they  be  kept 
fliaded  after  they  begin  to  ripen  ^ 

Mr.  Mortimer  mentions  a 
Kind  of  Strawberry  that  has  (not 
long  fince )  been  brought  from 
New  -  England,  whiCh  fome 
efteem  the  beft  of  all,  which  \s 
the  earlieft  ripe  of  all  EngUjh 
Fruit,  being  often  rioe  tSv.  firii 
Week  in  AUy, 

This  laft  Sort  are  or  t  .w  lineft 
fcarlet  Dye  ;  and  ^ic  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  Runners,  which 
are  a  Sort  oK^  Strings  growing 
out  of  the  Body  of  the  Plant, 
which  readily  take  Root  at  the 
Points  or  Knobs ;  and  Will  be 
fit  for  Tranfplanting  in  two  or 
three  Months  Time  ;  tho^  thole 
are  the  beft  to  plant  which  fhoot 
firft  in  the  Spring. 

^IVay  of  Encreajing,  ]  They 
m^y  DC  planted  in  Beds  Or  Bor- 
ders ;  and  requite  good  Water- 
ing.   The^  ^^o^'^tt  \it^   cpQi.  > 


Woods  to  the  G^den ;  the  white  \  moift  SoVV,  ot  w'ootv.x^sJ^  >cLci«w« 
V9L.il  I  "X* 
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up  frefli  Ground,  or  in  fuch  Pla- 
ces whereon  they  have  not  grown 
before  ;  but  efpecially  on  the 
Sides  of  Meloff-BsLuks  ;  where 
they  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  to  nourifh  thetp. 
They  (hould  be  planted  in  moift 
Weather,  and  in  the  Months  of 
/Mljy  or  Septemier, 

If  they  are  planted  in  fingle 
Rows,  they  will  bear  well  the 
next  Year  after  they  are  planted, 
and  much  better  than  if  they  are 
planted  thick  together,  as  the 
common  Way  is. 

But  in  Order  to  have  Straw- 
terries  in  Autumn^  he  advifes,  to 
cut  aviray  the  firft  Bloflbms  they 
put  forth,  to  hinder  their  bear- 
ing in  the  Springs  and .  that  will 
caufe  them  afterwards  to  blow 
afrefh,  and  bear  in  the  latter  Sea- 
fons. 

But  to  have  fome  of  them  of  a 
larger  Size,  he  advifes  to  cut 
them  down  to  the  Ground,  as 
foon  as  they  have  done  bearing  ; 
and  to  crop  them  as  foon  as  they 
fpire,  'till  towards  the  Spring : 
And  when  you  would  have 
them  proceed  towards  bearing, 
as  you  cut  them  to  drew  upon 
(hem  now  and  then,  Cow-Dung 
dried  to  Powdfip,  Pidgeon's- 
Dung,  Sheep's  -  Dung,  or  frefh 
Mould,  b^r.  And  to  water  them 
as  Occafion  fhall  require. 

They  oughr  to  be  ftring'd 
once  lu  two  Years,  and  tranf- 
plantcd  once  in  three  or  four 
Years. 

Thofe  are  the  befl,  that  are 
reJ^  thoroughly  ripe,  and  of  a 
plcdHim  Odour,  being  agreeable 
to  ihc  Taftc. 
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In  Order  to  prefervc  tiiem 
over  the  Iflnter^  and  maketBem 
to  come  early,  he  advifes,  to 
ihelter  them  from  the  Frofts  with 
Straw,  and  befiow  new  Mould 
on  them. 

Soil.']  Mr.  Bradley  &ys,  Sfrdtxh 
berries  love  a  clayey  Soil ;  nor  do 
they  delight  in  any  fb  much  as 
that  which  inclines  to  C&jf  .•  And 
as  an  Indance  of  this,  takes  No- 
tice of  the  great  Profits  made  of 
them  yearly  by  the  Hamnmfmtb 
Gardeners,  where  the  Soil  is 
proper  for  making  of  Bricks: 
And  adds,  that  it  is  in  fuch  Land 
only  that  the  Fruit  is  to  be  a- 
pefled  to  be  large^  and  in  Abun- 
dance, 

He  cives  an  Account  of  the 
Method  usM  by  the  Hdmrner- 
fmith  Gardeners,  in  the  Propa- 
gation and  Culture  of  Strawier' 
ries^  to  the  Purpofe  following : 

They  firft  mix  florfe-Dung 
and  Coal-Afhes,  and  incorporate 
them  well  together ;.  and  this  be- 
ing done,  they  lay  a  good  Qoan- 
tity  of  it  upon  their  Land,  in 
Order  to  be  digged  or  trenched 
in  February ;  afterwards  they 
lay  up  their  Borders  about  three 
Foot  wide,  and  plant  the  S6fs 
(of  what  Kinds  they  pleafe) 
upon  them,  at  about  eight  Inch« 
Diftance  ;  when  they  have  done 
this,  they  fet  Beans  for  a  Smrnnuf 
Crop ;  becaufe  the  Strawberry 
Plants  will  not  begin  fcTbcar 
Fruit  to  any  Purpofe  'till  the 
next  Year  after ;  nor  then  to  any 
Quantity ,  .  in  Comparifon  to 
what  they  will  produce  the  Ycir 
after  that,  which  will  be  tfc 
W\idi  X^^t  after  they  were  plant-    j 
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ed  ;  and  then  if  they  are  not  pre- 
vented by  fome  extraordinary 
Jprought,  they  will  bear   a  full 

They  alio,  when  they  lay  up 
the  Beds,  plant  Currans,  Goof;- 
berries,  Roj'es  Qv  fvjfft  Briar,  at 
the  Diltance  of  every  five  or  fix 
Foot,  which  not  only  is  an  Ad- 
vantage ill  fhading  tiie  Strawber- 
ries, but  turns  to  good  Account 
at  the  Market. 

If  the  Crop  thus  manag'd   be 
Well  weeded  and  watcr'd,  if  the 
Seafon  of  their  BlolTom  be  dry, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  imagin'd  ivh 
Advantage  they  make  of  a  Piei 
of  Ground  thus  planted. 

Befides  this,  they  clean  them, 
and  fling  Earth  among  them, 
ftrengthen  their  Roots  early 
the  Spring  ;  and  plant  Savoys  : 
Cihbagis    ill   the   Alleys  in 
H'tHter,    that   the   Ground   may 
not  lie  too  long  uncmploy'd, 

A  Spot  of  Ground  q(  fcarlet 
Strawberries,  Ordered  after  this 
Manner,  he  fays,  will  hold  tole- 
rable good  for  five  or  (is  Years  : 
WTiCteas  thofe  of  the  Hautboy 
and  //■^o(/ Kinds  will  require  re- 
newing once  in  three  Years. 

The  mnd-flrawberries  fliould 
always  be  got  frefh  from  the 
"Woods ;  for  if  Slips  be  taken 
from  the  Garden,  they  are  apt  to 
degenerate. 

.  But  thcfe  Gardeners  do  not 
{■.as  Ibme  do,  in  Order  to  make 
the  Fruit  large )  praflife  the 
ftringing  them,  or  pulling  off 
their  Runners  in  'July,  where  the 
Roots  are  weak,  and  efpecially 
lb  as  to  leave  all  the  Plants 
linglc. 
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In  Order  to  make  them  bear 
Fruit  in  Autumn,  he  advifes,  to 
cut  down  the  Leaves  and  Fiower- 
[iems  juft  before  the  Opening  of 
the  Bhffoms  ;  and  fays,  that  if 
this  be  done,  they  will  flioot 
out  afrefh,  and  produce  ripe 
Fruit  about  September  ;  as  he 
knows  by  Experience. 

In  Order  to  have  tipe  Straiv- 
berries  in  March,  the  Way  to 
procure  them,  is  to  plant  fome 
(Irong  Roots  in  Pois,  and  to  put 
them  on  a  Hot-bed  in  January  ; 

let  them  have  what  Air  may 
be  convenient  'till  they  bloffom  ; 
to  give  them  at  that  Time  mode- 
rate Waterings  with  Water  a  lit- 
tle warm  ;  to  defend  them  from 
Frofts  and  too  fharp  Winds ;  and 
then  you  may  exped  Siicceft. 

He  adds.  That  he  has  made 
Plantations  of  Strawberries  in 
April  and  May,  with  good  SuC- 
cefs ;  and  has  gathered  very  good 
Fruit  from  them  the  fecond  Dijr , 
of  Ju»e.  ,'   ^ 

lo.  Stoue-Crop-Tree. 

"yHE  Stone 'Crop -Tree  is  a 
■'■  beautiful  green,  but  not  com- 
mon :   It  is  rais'd  by  Layers.        ,  , . 

Si.    SrvtE.  | 

OTYL  E  of  a  Flower  is  that 
"~^  middle,  prominent  Part  of  a 
wer  of  a  Plant,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  Fruit  or  Seed,  being 
ufually  long  and  Deoder,  whence 
it  takes  its  Name. 
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83.    Stoves 

CTOFES  arc  Contrivances 
^  for  the  prop^ating,  preferr- 
ing and  ripening  fevend  Sorts  of 
Plants  and  Fniits,  chicly  Exo- 
ticks,  by  the  Means  of  artificial 
Heat.  They  are  diverfified  ac- 
cording to  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
Artift  ;  fbme  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  par- 
ticular Articles,  as  Green-bomfe^ 
Heat^  mifening  Fruits^  ^c.  But 
to  thefe  I  fhall  add  the  follow- 
ing : 

Mr.  'BraHey  tells  us,  That  the 
Stwe^  which  was  in  the  Year 
1725  ereded  in  Efq;  Parker's 
Gardens,  near  Croydeny  in  Surrey^ 
is  fuch,  that  it  commands  tfie 
Admiration  of  all  that  have  (een 
it,  by  Reafon  of  the  Juftnefs  of 
its  Archite£hire  and  good  Con- 
trivance ;  it  bdng  defign'd  as 
well  to  ripen  fome  Fruits  that 
have  been  ripened  in  other  Stoves 
bere  as  well  as  in  Holland,  as 
well  as  for  the  keeping  of  tender 
Plants  during  the  Rigour  of  our 
Winters  j  and  alfo  the  Reftoring 
of  fick  Plants,  which  is  common 
to  mod  Stoves ;  and  alfo  to  make 
new  Experiments  on  other  Plants 
that  have  not  been  try'd. 

For  thefe  Realbns,  it  has  been 
endeavourM  to  make  this  Stove 
capable  of  being  heated  after  a 
different  Manner,  in  the  different 
Parts  of  it;  in  Order  to  imitate 
(in  fome  meafure)  the  different 
Climates  which  may  be  regulated 
according  to  the  different  Heights 
of  the  Thermometer.  In  Order 
to  this,  It  is  fo  contrived,  that  it 
miy  be  of  Ufe  in  the  •Summer''' 
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Time  by  Cleans  of   Tanners* 
Birk  only,  and  both  Fire  and 
Tanners-Bark  may  be  us'd  tdge*  . 
ther  in  the  IFimtcTy  Or  Fire  alone. 

He  takes  Norice  a](b,  That 
Mr.  Fah-cbtld  having  in  the  Tear 
1723  built  a  Stove  for  die  moii 
tender  Plants,  he  has  raisMcfie 
Fire-Flues  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Floor  of  the  Stove,  Which 
he  approves  of,  as  done  wfth 
good  Reafon  ;  becaufe  as  thofe 
Flues  are  not  buried  in  the  Earth, 
they  will  not  raife  Damps  in  the 
Houfe  ;  but  on  the  condrary,  the 
Heat  which  proceeds  from  the 
Flues  will  redify  any  Thm^ 
that  fhould  rife,  and  render  it  fit 
for  the  Plants  by  quickning  its 
Motion  ;  for  by  how  much  the 
more  any  Fluid  is  tJM^fied,  by  fo  . 
much  the  quicker  it'  is  in  its  Mo- 
tion ',  and  by  how  much  the  leis 
it  is  rarified,  by  (o  much  it  is  the 
flower,  and  nearer  to  a  Stagna- 
tion ;  and  may  by  extreme  Cold 
become  lb  denfe^  is  not  to  have 
any  Motion  at  all,  and  become 
intirely  fixM. 

And  as  the  Temper  of  the  Air 
is  more  or  lefs  hot  or  cold,  or 
dry  or  moift,  the  Juices  of  the 
Plahtis  are  always  more  or  lefi 
fluid:  Tho'  the  Particles  of 
Air  are  quicker  in  their  Motion 
than  the  Parts  of  Water ;  yet  the 
Air  of  our  Atmofphere  is  no- 
thing but  the  refin'd  Parts  of 
Water  rarified  by  Heat,  which 
when  they  meet  with  Cold,  ate 
condensed  in  fuch  Manner,  as  to 
be  refolv'd  again  into  Water, 
and  again  this  Water  is  fix'd  ifl" 
to  Ice ,  by  a  Cold  that*  i^ 
more  ei^treme  ;  but  then  it  BtfJ 
bv  Heat  be  again  refolv'd  ftom 
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that  fix'd  State  into  its  firft  Con- 
dition. 

84.  Subterraneous. 

OUBTEKK^NEOUS,') 
"  SUBTERRANEANS 
is  that  which  is  under,  or  within 
the  Surface,  Bowels  or  Caverns 
of  the  Earth  ;  or  the  hollnw  Pla- 
ces of  the  Earth,  that  lie  under 
Ground. 

8j.    Succony.   See  Endivi 

8tf.  Succulent. 


fuch  as  arc  full  of  Juice. 

87.  SuCCULENCY. 

VUCCULENCT,   Fohiefs 
*^   of  Juice. 

88.  Sulphureous. 

OULPMUREOUS  is  full 
*^  of  Sulphur. 

85.  Indiav  or  ViRciMfAK  Su- 
mach, RiiOE,  Rhus,  or  Vir- 
ginian Bucks-Horn  Tree. 

Defcripthn.-]  'T' H  I  S  Plant   Is 

■*■    thus   defcrib'd 

by   Monf!  Liger  :    Confidering 

its  Bulft,  it  IS  a  Shrub  that  is  tall 

I    enough,  dividing  it  felf  into  fc- 

r    vera!    Branches,    garnilh'd   with 

»    objong,  broad  Leaves,  indented 

on  the  Edges,  of  a  reddip  Colour. 

At   the  End   of  thefu  Branches 

grow  Flowers  in  a  round  Form, 

\  which   are   compo^'d   of  feveral 

I  ^^eavcs.    Out  of  the  Cup  of  the 
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Flowers  there  arife  Stiles  which 
become  roundilli  Capfula;  full 
of  Seeds,  in  the  Shape  of  a  little 
Kidney. 

He  direfls,  to  plant  it  in  Ca- 
fes fill'd  with  one  half  Mould, 
and  one  half  Kitchin  -  Garden 
Soil,  well  fiftcd  ;  to  place  thcni 
in  a  funny  Expofure,  and  to 
give  them  frequent  Waterings. 

U-'ay  of  EHcreafing.'}  It  is  en- 
creas'd  by  Shoots,  gfowing  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Shrub,  which,  when 
they  arc  cut  off  to  be  planted, 
fiould  have  as  much  Root  to 
them  as  can  be,  and  fet  four  In- 
ches deep.  They  muft  be  fet 
into  the  Greenhoufe  in  the  fVin' 


"•HE  Su>:7mit  of  a   Plant   1 
■    the  highert  Part  or  Top  < 


np  H  E  Sun,    (  fays   a  certa 
-^    Author )  may  be  accounted 
the  Parens  Nature,  or  Pr'imam 
Mohils  of  all  vegetative  Motion. 

The  5«»'s  attraSive  Virtue  is 
very  conlpicuovis  in  the  Exhala- 
tion of  thofe  crude  and  unwhol- 
fome  Vapours,  with  which  the 
Earth  is  often  infefted  ;  which, 
if  they  were  fuftcrcd  to  continue 
long  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth, 
would  render  it  a  miler^le  De- 
fert. 

The  Shu,  by  fubiiming  thofe 
crude  and  hurtful  Vapours,  and 
their  being  rarificd  before  their 
Delcention  and  Diflribution , 
forms  thcni  into  Rain,  which  is 


I 
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of  great  Confeqiience  in  Vege- 
tation. 

To  this  he  adds  theAttraaion 
of  Plants  themfclves,  which  cre- 
ates a  kind  of  Emulation;  in  them 
which  (hall  grow  the  taltcft. 

But  that  which  the  Ancients 
did  ufe  to  attribute  to  AttraSion, 
may  now  be  very  well  folv'd  by 
Pulfion.  To  apply  which  to 
the  Matter  in  Hand  :  When  the 
Surface  of  the  Sea,  i^c.  is  di- 
vided by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  Power  of  the  Air,  their 
Afccnfion  through  the  Acmo- 
iphere,  either  by  the  Rarefaflion 
of  the  Air  by  the  Sun,  or  other- 
wile  by  the  Refpiration  of  the 
Terraqueous  Globe,  which  in 
this  Cafe  may  be  fuppos'd  to  aft 
like  the  Body  Natural  ;  or  elfe 
that  the  Air  being  rarefied  by  the 
Sun-beams  does,  by  the  Gravi- 
tation pf  its  own  Body  in  gene- 
ral, force  thofe  humid  Vapours 
by  Pulfion  ,  upwards  through 
thofe  Beams  or  Rays  of  Light, 
which  are  (as  it  were)  fo  many 
Pipes  or  Tubes  for  their  ready 
Paflage,  Afcenfion  and  Convey- 
ance. 

Or  if  thole  Vapours  arc  con- 
vey'd  by  the  Undulation  of  the 
Air  in  a  perpendicular  Manner, 
rather  than  a  radiant  one,  thro' 
the  Rays  and  Beams  of  Light, 
which  foever  of  thefe  Ways  it  is, 
the  Suit  is  the  principal  Agent  in 
this  Bufinels  ;  and  the  whole 
Procefs  is  either  Attraflion,  Pul- 
fion, or  Refpiration,  forwarded 
by  the  virtual  Power  of  it. 

That  the  Rarefaftion  of  Air, 
by  Heat,  is  a  Rreat  Help  to  At-, 
traflion  or  Pulfion,  may  be  dif- 
covcr'd  by  the  Fire-Enginc  made  I 
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by  Mr.  Savoury,  where  we  can- 
not fay  that  the  Water  is  either 
forced  or  actrafted  by  the  Heat, 
but  that  the  Air  that  is  in  the 
Pipe  is  lightened  by  its  rarefying 
Quality,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
the  Mquilibrium  is  loft,  and  the 
Impulfe  and  Preffiire  of  the  Air, 
which  is  without,  forces  the 
Water  to  that  great  Height  that 
is  feen  in  the  Opetation. 

And  fo,  if  a  little  Scrip  of 
Paper  burning  and  fuming  be 
put  into  a  common  Drinking- 
Glals,  and  it  be  turn'd  up  imme- 
diately, and  put  upon  a  Plate  of 
Water,  it  fecms  as  tho'  it  would 
fuek  it  up  into  the  Glafs ;  when 
indeed  the  Truth  of  the  Experi- 
ment is,  that  it  is  only  the  out- 
ward PreJTure,  and  the  inward 
Weaknefs  of  the  Air  to  relift 
being  purified  by  Heat  :  For  if 
the  fjme  Glafs  fliould  be  plung'd 
into  a  Bafon  of  Water  up  to  the 
Foot  of  it ;  yet  the  W^ter  that 
is  in  the  Bafon  would  not  enter 
into  the  Glafs,  'till  the  Air,  either 
having  loft  its  own  Strt-ngth  or 
rather  infinuated  or  incorporated 
it  felf  with  the  Water,  lofcs  its 
own  Strength ;  fuch  is  the  Force 
of  Air. 

Bat  this  may  fuffice,  concern- 
ing what  the  Ancients  call  M- 
ira^ion  ;  which  in   many  Cafes 

folv'd  by  Pftljiou  or  the  pref- 
fure  and  claftick  Power  of  the 
j4ir,  rather  than  by  the  aitraiEHve  ■ 
Power  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  fufficiently  prov'd  by  oc- 
ular Deraonftration ,  that  the 
Vapours  of  the  Sea,  Riven, 
Lakes,  and  all  the  Humidities  of 
the  Ground,  arc  drawn  up  after 
this  >4anntr.    And  that  Heat  i* 
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mi  Agent  in  this  Operation,  has 
been  clearly  prov'd  by  the  Expe- 
riments of  that  Learned  Natu- 
ralifl,  Mr.  HalUy  ;  by  taking  a 
Vcllcl  of  Water  four  Inches 
deep,  and  feven  and  nine  Tenths 
in  Diameter  ;  which  being 
xvarm'd  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  it 
might  be  fuppos'd  the  Air  might 
do  it  in  fome  of  the  hottert 
Months,  and  letting  it  (land  a- 
bout  two  Hours  Time,  and 
weighing  it,  found  it  had  eva- 
porated near  half  an  Ounce,  al- 
tiio'  there  did  not  appear  any 
Reek  or  Smoke ;  nor  did  the 
Water  feem  warm,  by  dipping 
his  Finger  into  it ;  from  which 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  out 
of  thJt  fmall  Superficies  of  the 
Water,  fix  Ounces  would  be 
evaporated  in  the  Space  of  twen- 
ty four  Hours. 

Upon  this  Suppofition,  every 
ten  Square  Inches  of  the  Surface 
of  Water  yields  in  Vapour,  per 
Day,  a  Cube  Inch  of  Water  ; 
and  each  fquafc  Foot  half  a 
Wine  Pint ;  and  every  Space  of 
four  Foot  fquare,  a  Gallon  ;  a 
Mile  fquare,  dp  14.  Tan;  a  fquare 
Degree,  fuppofe  of  69  En^lijb 
Miles,  will  evaporate  33  Milli- 
ons of  Tuns. 

This  will  account  for  the  Caf- 
piafprSea  being  always  at  aStantJ, 
and  neither  wafting  nor  over- 
flowing ;  and  alfo  for  the  Cur- 
rent faid  to  fet  always  in  at  the 
Streights  of  Gibralter,  notwith- 
(Tanding  that  thofe  Medtterraaean 
Seas  receive  fo  many,  and  fo 
confiderablc  Olivers. 

This  Experiment  has  been  car- 
ried yet  farther  by  the  Oxford- 
Society  ;    who   fuppofiag  3.  cu- 
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bical  Foot  of  Water  to  weigh 
7S  Pound,  and  this  Foot  con- 
taining 1718  cubick  Inches,  apd 
divided  in  the  ytf  Pound, 
gives  half  an  Ounce  and  15  one 
third  Grains,  which  is  the 
Weighr  of  a  cubical  Inch  of  Wa- 
ter ;  therefore  the  Weight  of 
the  235  Gtains  is  tH)  or  35 
Parts  of  a  cubick  Inch  divided 
by  38.  Then  the  Area  of  a 
Circle,  the  Diameter  of  which  is 
7  Inches  and  upwards,  is  more 
than  (V9  fquare  Inches ;  which,  if 
it  be  divided  by  \  |  Patts  of  an' 
Inch,  the  Quantity  of  Water 
carried  off  in  Vapours,  the  Pro- 
dufl:  will  be  ,hJ|-,  or  ,7  Parts 
of  an  Inch  wafted  in  that  Expe- 
riment, 

This  is  a  plain  Proof  of  what 
a  great  Quantity  of  Water  may 
be  rhus  carried  off,  in  great  Di- 
menfions  of  Water,  even  enough 
to  fupply  all  Rains,  Dews,  ^e. 

But  the  .S«»,  bcfides  this,  has  a 
diffulive  Power,  not  to  dwell  on 
the  Light  ir  conveys  to  thefe 
fublunary  Regions ,  without 
which,  the  whole  Race  of  Man- 
kind muft  wander  and  grovel  in 
the  dark  ;  for  by  its  genial  and 
cheerful  Rays,  ir  exhilarares  the 
vegetiible  Part  of  the  Creation, 
and  makes  Nature  herfelf  to 
fmilc. 

It  has  an  Influence  upon  deep 
Grounds,  by  warming  and  cheer- 
ing the  Pores  of  the  Earth,  when 
dilated  and  fodden  by  too  much 
Wet  ;  and  puts  the  emulgciit 
Fibres  of  Plants  qn  fceking  tncir 
Food. 

It  helps  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  by  attrafiing  or  difpcl- 
liag  the  VaoaMts,  -"N^ve^^  -«wi&. 
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wife  make  it  ncxions.  But  more 
particularly,  it  warms  and  heats 
the  Ground  ;  and  by  its  power- 
ful Influence,  contributes  to  dif- 
folve  the  latent  Salts,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  being  fuck'd  in  by 
the  Fibres  of  Plants,  which  by 
the  fime  genial  Force,  are  in 
Afiion  to  feek  out*  for  their 
Food.  The  Sun  alfo  exhales  all 
liiperfluous  Moifture ;  and  by  its 
vital  He3t  comforts  the  dilated 
Pores 

Tne  Sifv  diffufes  the  early 
Dews,  which,  if  they  lay  too 
long  on  Plants,  would  rot  rather 
than  refrefh  them.  It  alfo  prefles 
them  into  the  Nerves  and  other 
analagous  Parts  of  it.  This  in- 
fluential Power  operates  on  the 
Boughs,  Branches,  Leaves  and 
Fruit.  The  Air  ii  alfo  qualified 
by  it ;  which  otherwife,  by  its 
Frigidity,  would  flop  the  very 
Courfe  of  Nature.  And  mdeed, 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  in  lance 
any  thing  in  the  whole  Cycie  of 
Botanology^  that  does  not  partici- 
pate of  a  Share  of  this  virtual 
and  diiSufive  Good. 


p2.  Superficies. 

CUPERFICIES  oftht 
^  Ground,  ^c.  is  the  outward 
Part  or  Surface  of  it. 

93.   SURCULOSE, 

CURCULOSE  is  full  of 
^  Shpots,  Slips  or  Twigs. 

54.    SURCOLOSITY, 

vuRcuLOsirr  is  fui- 

^  Deis  of  Shoots,   SVvps   ot 
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95.  Surface. 

CfURFACE  is  the  bare  Out- 
*^  fide  of  a  Body,  the  Super- 
ficies. 

96.  Sweet  Basil.  See  Basil* 

97.  Sycamore-Tree. 


T^  H  E  Sycamore  -  Tree,  Mr. 
Evelym  fays,  is  the  Acer 
fnajus^  one  of  the  Kinds  of 
Maples  :  He  efteems  the  German 
Sycamore-T'ree  much  before  ours. 

Soil,  ]  They  will  grow  in  al- 
moft  any  Sort  of  Land;  and 
may  be  planted  where  other  Sorts 
of  better  Trees  will  not  proipcr 
fo  well  ;  but  thrive  moft  in  » 
dry,  light  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  very  much. 

Propagation,']  The  Way  tCV 
multiply  them,  is  either  by  the 
Keys  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
which  being  fown,  come  up  the 
firft  Spring ;  or  of  Suckers ;  from 
the  Roots^  or  by  Layers, 

They  are  to  be  orderM  like 
other  Nurfery-Trees ;  and  when 
they  are  large  enough,  may  be 
tranfplanted  out  for  Walks,  &ff. 

They  may  be  tranfplanted  of 
any  Size  ;  for  they  will  bear 
Tranfplanting  very,  well  ;  and 
when  they  are  tranfplanted,  they 
may  either  be  headed,  or  only 
trimm'd  up  the  Side -Boughs, 
which  latter  (where  they  do  not 
grow  too  fmall  and  tall)  is  the 
bed  Way. 

They  are  not  accounted  fo 
good  for  Walks, ,  or  near  finf 
Gardens  ;   becaufc  they  are  apt 

\xo  fo^l  them  by  the  falling  of 

their 
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their  Leaves  ;  and  becaufcT  the 
Leaves  hang  upon  them  the  lead 
while  of  any  Tree  ;  and  befides, 
a  Honey-Dew,  which  hangs  up- 
on their  Leaves,  rs  apt  to  breed 
JnfeSs. 

Mr.  p.  Collifon^  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bradley^  acquaints  him, 
That  in  his  Journey  along  the 
Sea-Coafts  of  South-lVales^  he 
obferv'd  the  Sycamore-Tree^  or 
grea  Maple ;  which  he  is  of  O- 
pinion  is  very  good  to  defend 
fine  Seats  that  lie  exposed  to  the 
Fury  of  the  Weather  on  the  Sea- 
Coafts ,  It  growing  upright , 
(landing  firm,  and  arriving  to  a 
great  Magnitude,  tho'  in  the 
mod  expos'd  Situation. 

He  adds,  That  a  particular  In- 
ftance  of  the  great  Service,  Be- 
nefit, and  Beauty  of  this  defpifed 
Tree,  is  at  the  Seat  of  the  Lord 
MavfePs^  at  Morgam^  near  the 
Sea  ;  where  his  Garden  and  fine 
Orangery  is  defended  by  a  ftately 
Grove  of  this  Tree  ;  and  on  a- 
nother  Side  by  a  beautiful  Row. 
And  that  he  was  told  by  the 
Gardener,  That,  after  Tryal, 
theft  Sort  of  Trees  were  found 
to  fucceed  bed,  and  even  to 
thrive  in  a  Temped. 

98.  Sylvatick. 

OTLFATICK  fignifies  be- 
^  longing  to  Woods  or  Foreds. 

99.  Syringa,  or  Pipe-Tree. 

_  Def^iption,^ 

TPHIS  Plant  is  thus  (JefcribM 
^  by  Monf.  Liger :  It  is  a 
Shrub  that  from  its  Root  (hoots 
forth  knotted  Stalks,  dividing 
themfclves  into  Branches  gar- 
nifli'd  with  fine,  green^  brood  ob- 
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long  Leaves,  a  little  indented  on 
the  Edges,  plac'd  oneagaindth? 
other,  and  pointed  at  the  Ends, 
At  the  Extremities  of  theft  Bran- 
ches, grow  round  Flowers, 
composed  of  ft veral  Leaver .  Out 
of  their  Gup  rifts  a  Style,  which 
becomes  a  Fruit  like  a  Top^ 
which  dicks  to  the  Cup,  and  ' 
opens  into  four  Parts,  and  is  di-  - 
vided  into  four  Cells  full  of 
Seeds. 

Sod.  ]  MonC  Ltger  fays,  it 
delights  in  a  fubdantial  Soil,  la 
moid  and  fliady  Places.;  and 
fliould  be  dug  three  Times  a 
Year,  to  make  it  produce  Flow- 
ers plentifully. 

If^ay  of  Multiplying.  ]  It  is  to 
be  propagated  by  Suckers^  takea 
from  about  the  Root,  which  it 
produces  very  plentifully  ;  theft 
are  to  be  planted  either  in  March 
or  September. 

It  is  to  be  multiply'd  two  Ways, 
by  Suckers  or  Branches^  with  Part 
of  the  Roots  fplit  off  with  them. 

If  they  are  multiply'd  by  Suck- 
ers^ the  Slips  ftiould  have  a  little  ' 
of  the  old  Wood  at  the  End  of 
th^m  ;  and  they  (hould  be  fet  in 
a  (hady  Place,  and  they  will  the 
fooner  flioot  out  the  Fibres. 

If  they  are  rais'd  by  Slips  with 
the  Roots  ;  in  Order  to  get  them, 
make  a  Circle  about  the  Foot  of 
the  Shrub  ;  and  having  thus  laid 
the  Roots  open,  take  off  the  beft 
with  as  much  Root  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  the  Syringa^ 
if  planted  in  ia  (hady  Place,  will 
grow  almod  any  where,  and 
will  ftioot  forth  vigoroufly  ;.  and 
being  much  expos*d  to  the  Sun, 
will  produce  Flowers  in  great 
abuudauce. 
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In  Pnming  it,  take  off  all  the 
dead  Wood,  and  that  which  is 
worn  oat,  and  Aat  which  is  ill 
placU 

Mr.  BraMis  tells  ns,  That  die 
late  Bilhop  o/tLomMm  took  No- 
lice  of  two  Qoalities  of  tUs 
Plant,  That  the  Leaves  tailed 
Xia^  green  Cucumbers  ;  and  the 
Blof&ns  had  the  Odour  of 
Orauge-Fhwers. 

This  Shmb  is  propagated  both 
for  headed  Plants,  and  Wilder- 
nets  Quarters  ;  and  is  often 
planted  in  Pots  to  adorn  Chim- 
nics.  They  produce  Benches 
of  fragrant  white  Bloflbms  in 
May  ;  and  continue  blowing  for 
fix  Weeks. 
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I.  Tamarisk. 

HE  Tamarisk  is  a  Tree 
ufually  planted  for  Va- 
riety and  Pleafure.  It  is 
%0  be  rais'd  either  of  Layers^ 
Slips  or  Suckers ;  it  grows  tall 
and  large,  and  is  worth  propaga- 
ting, by  Reafon  of  its  Aptnefs 
to  be  (horn  and  govem'd,  like 
the  Cyprefs  and  Saviu,  It  lofes 
its  Verdure  in  fome  Part  of  the 
Winter  ;  but  quickly  recovers  it 
again. 


a.  Tanners^Bark. 

"Vf  R.  Bradley  fays.  The  Heat 
•*•-'•  of  Tanners-Bark  is  mode- 
rate, gentle,  and  of  long  Lading, 
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whicK  probably  nuy  be  fix>m  its 
partaking  of  a  large  Share  of 
Richnefs  from  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  Vegetables,  the  Oak^  and 
from  one  of  the  firoogeft  Ani- 
mals, the  Ox ;  and  thefe  two 
powerful  Ingredients  fermenting 
gently  in  Ae  Barky  may  be  a 
Means  of  nouriflung  the  Plants, 
whofe  Roots  are  plong'd  into  it 
And  notwithflanding  the  Roots 
are  in  Pots;  yet  it  is  certaio, 
that  (hch  Nouriihmcot  may  eir 
ther  be  received  by  the  Holes 
that  are  at  the  Bottoms  of  die 
Pots,  or  elle  the  Earth,  of  which 
the  Pot  is  composed,  may  cafily 
imbibe  the  Moi(hu:e  in  the  Body 
of  the  Bark  ;  for  that  Pots  a^ 
porous  enough  to  receive  any 
Moiflure  or  Humidity  :  And  if 
fo,  the  Roojts  may  have  as  fnocb 
Nouriflunent  as  (hey  want. 

The  Tanners-Barky  he  fays,  is 
of  extraordinary  U(e  in  caufing 
Plants  to  (farike  Root  quickly ; 
and  in  as  much  as  there  is  little 
or  no  Steam  ariiing  fi*om  it,  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plants  will  nqt 
be  endangered,  as  thole  frequent? 
ly  are  which  are  fet  upon  Hotf 
beds  made  of  Horfe-Dung, 

It  is  alfp  to  be  obfervM,  That 
when  Tanners  Bark  is  juft  taken 
out  of  the  Vats,  it  is  fubjeiS  tQ 
heat  with  Violence,  and  grow 
mouldy  on  the  Top,,  and  then  it 
lofes  its  Heat  quickly ;  but  when 
the  Bark  has  been  out  of  the 
Vars  about  a  Fprtnight,  it  is  the 
fitteft  for  Ufe,  and  then  it  will 
heat  gently  and  gradually,  and 
continue  its  Heat  a  Iqng  Time. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  makine 
Hot -beds  with  Tanners  -  Bart^ 
you  will  find  the   Method  Vf^^ 

Ufe 


pfe  of  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
'TsUnde^  at  Sir  Matthew  Dec- 
ker^ S,  for  the  propagating  the 
A»ana^  you  may  fee  under 
the  Article  Anana^  in  Letter 
A  ;  or  Pine-Apple,  in  Let- 
ter P  ;  and  Hot'Beds  \a  Let- 
ter i/. 

Mr.  Bradley  offers  foitie  Hints 
to  prevent  foihe  Miftakes  which 
may  probably  happen  to  fbme 
■*ho  may  judge  raflily  of  Tan- 
neri-Bark^  fuppofing  ic  t6  be 
tapable  to  warm  a  large  Body 
bf  Air  aboVe  it^  to  the  fame 
Degree  that  the  Body  of  Bark 
Is  warined  below  by  Fermen- 
tation. But  the  exafl  Dimen- 
fions  and  Method  df  the  Hot- 
Bed  Frames,  and  Quantity  of 
Bark^  isfe.  made  by  Mr.  Telende, 
being  ilriStly  obfecved  by  thofe 
fhat  have  imitated  them,  have 
prevented  them  from  falling  into 
tMs  Error; 

He  adds,  That  It  Is  ndt  ill 
the  leaft  difcovered,  that  any 
Thing  evaporates  front  the  Bo- 
dy of  the  Bark  ;  fo  that  the 
Roots  have  all  the  Benefit  of  this 
Richnefs  to  themfclVes.  And 
where  the  Roots  or  Mouths  of 
Bodies  receive  fo  much  Nou- 
riJhment,  if  is  neceflary  in  Na- 
ture, that  there  (hould  be  fome 
Difcharge,  either  by  the  Growth 
of  the  Body,  which  is  by  eS- 
plaining  the  Parts  of  the  Plants, 
or  elfe  by  tillitig  the  VelE-ls  ful- 
ler of  Juices ;  ot  fome  other 
Way  ;  which  will  be  accorcing 
to  the  Temper  of  the  Air, 
where  the  fame  Body  reQdes. 
Therefore  ic  is  necefiary  to  con- 
(ider  the  Quality   of  the  Aitj  as 

VgL.  II. 
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well  as  the  Diet  of  a  Plant  for 
its  Welfare. 

He  adds,  That  a  Repofltory, 
which  is  regulated  by  Fire  on- 
ly, is  ncceflary  to  fei  the  Plants 
into  in  the  W-7««-Seafoa  ;  bc- 
caufe  the  Bari  of  it  felf  has 
not  a  Power  to  warm  a  Idrge 
Quantity  of  Air  above  it ;  and 
though  it  will  warm  the  Roots 
of  Plants  that  are  fct  into  it 
in  the  IVmitr,  and  fet  thciri 
a  growing  ;  yet  the  Leaves, 
or  Parts  of  the  Plants  which  are 
above  Ground,  being  kept  froni 
Growth  by  the  greater  Cold 
of  the  Air  above,  they  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  into 
them  that  Nouriihment  which 
the  Roots  receive  from  the 
Earth. 

And  for  that  Reafon,  wheii 
the  Bark  is  made  Ufe  of  in 
l4-'lnter,  there  fliould  be  feme 
other  artificial  Warmth  to  regu- 
late the  Air  that  is  above  ;  and 
to  put  the  Leaves  or  Branches  of 
fuch  Plants,  whole  Roots  are 
plunged  in  the  Bark,  into  a  DiC- 
pofition  to  receive  the  NoucKh- 
ment  from  them;  or  elfe  re- 
duce the  Air  above  into  fuch  a 
StJte,  as  may  affift  in  feeding 
the  Plants. 

AQd  this,  he  fuppofes,  is  on-' 
ly  to  be  doiie  by  Fire  ;  ot 
mull  be  an  Air  warmed  by 
Means  of  Fire  ;  and  if  this  be 
done,  the  Space,  which  is  a- 
bove  Che  Bed  of  the  Bark^  may 
be  more  extenfive  than  can  be' 
allowed  ocherwife. 

Where    thefe   two  Warmths  , 
concur,   there   is   no  Doubt  but 
any  Plant  pf  the  warmed  Cli- 
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niale  will  gfo'W  thftre.  Ahd  i  Flues  carried  round  the  tfe 
tfiatit  is  to  b?  remarkfed.,  That  [for  B^il'  ahd  Whoft  ElUes 
fn  the  .Krifti^s  6(  Mt.feU^ie's 
contriViftg,  tKfe*  is  kt)bV6  the 
Bcd'of  B^rjt  toch. -it  .Proporti- 
on of  Air.  tfiai:  tlie  Sift  can 
fufficicfftly  waifni  it'  mWitSum- 
nter-^itaQy  jn  CJ^ei^  to  the 
fliAinfailifng  •  "^'^a^A ;/' bttf  tfi 
the  /^/cr-'tirfie^ftecotirfe  rfiuft 
6e  had  to  othe^  Sel^,  .,^'  of 
Fire  ;  ,bccaufe  thy/Su^Js  not 
then  (Irong  enough  ta^'^arTii;  the 
Air  ^^6ve  the  J3^r;J:. .  . 
.  'Bdt"aj5  to  InltaftcOb  the  con- 
frary,.  I  laft  YcarTouiad,  diifilig 
the  Summer  S^'albn,  .that  d  hot 
Bed  of  Tanner.S'TSary^  When  in 
a  good  State  of  tIeat,/Wk's  capa- 
ble of  wdrming  in  Targcfr  Quanti- 
ty of  Air,  even  that  of  a  Stove, 
Which  Was  iiiiie  Foot  high  frOm 
the  Surface,  of  the  Bark^  and 
found  that  Plants  of  thef  hotteft 
Countries  flouriflied  near  is  well 
&s  in"  their  own  ClJfti^te  (as 
I  was  infofmed  by  feviefal  Per- 
fons  that  had  been  Ihh'abit^nts  in 

Jamaica  and  ^arbadbeSj  many 
ears : )  But  as  ivtr.  Bradley  ob- 
iefves."  I  found  (.laft  Winter 
jvas'a.T^wielve-mbnth  )  that. the 
fleat  of  ttie  Bark  Wds  not  ca- 
pable, of  fording  a'  fufficient 
Wafftith  to'  Air  the  Hbufe.  The 
Heat  of  the'B^r^  fo  the  Roots 
put  tht  Juices/  into  a  ftrong 
Jitotion,  and  the  Cold  of  the 
Air  above  ^cbhdehfed  them  fo 
^Kat  lYound  them  fhobt  a  lit- 
tle, iand  then  would  hang  the 
Tops  of  their  Shoots  till  kt 
length  they  died;:  But  as  to 
the  teVeral  Stoves  built  laft 
Summer,    in    which   there   are 
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ftiade  16vcl,  if  not  above  the 
Surface  of  the  Bari^  to  prevent 
the  Fluiss  from  taifing  Damps, 
(which  they  are  veryfubjea  ta 
d'0~^ef{)edally  ftoitl'  a"  (frong 
Bed  of  Barky  which  is  very  fub- 
Jeft^b^it  felf  to  cdufc  a  Damp, 
efpecially  ift  the  Winter  Sea- 
{b\\  wheA  the  Alf  is  cJofe- 
Ij  confined, )  I  am  iii  gr^it  Ex- 
HQihoA^  by  theft  Stoves,  when 
RfoiiglTttb  a  right  Pitch  of  Heat, 
itid  th^ '  biiiidiflg  thbf 6\ighly  dry^ 
We  fliatf  be  Capable  &f  keeping 
Plants  Aom  the  h(c5lteff  Parts  of 
th^':  World,  afid  likewife  of 
ripeiling'  the  tfuxttl  Of  atiy  Sort 
that  -gVOws  up6h  Shmb$,  or  thrill 
bear  in  a  lovv  Tree  ^apabk  of 
being  kept  'within  th^  Limte  Of 
^  Stbvfc- 

Thie  "fanners-Bark^  aftel:  it  & 
done  with  for  hot  Beds,  is  na 
iefs"  ifefur  in  the  G'ardeli,  it 
being  one  of  the  Beft  ingre- 
dient's, for  t'lbV^^r's  being  niixt 
lip  with'afrefh,  ligKt  Eirth,  or 
the  green  Swerd,  cut  and  rot- 
tbd,  and  mixt  vvith  the  rotten 
^ark^  vvonderfully  anfWers  for 
almbll  any  Sort  of  Flowers, 
and  for  Orange-Trees,  'there  is 
no  ■  better  Soil  in  the  Wbrldj 
which  will  eafily  be  feen  by 
their  Shoots,  when  planted  in 
this  Earth  ;  and  likewife  the 
dryed  Bark  is  very  ufeful  for 
the  covering  bf  Ffower  Roots 
in  the  Winter,  in  keeping  out 
all  Frbfts,  if  laid  two  Inches 
thick,  and  prefcrves  the  Roots 
mightily. 


\ 
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3.  Tansey. 

n^ANSEr  is  an  Herb  tliat  is- 
-^  rais^'d  by  Seeds^  Slips^  or 
Parting  of  the  Roots  in  the 
Spring,  It  is  an  Herb  hot  and 
cleanfing ;  but  ought  to  be  fpaFing- 
ly  us'd  in  cold  Sallets,  becaufe 
of  its  domineering  Reh'fli.  Mr. 
Bradley  recommends  the  keep- 
ing of  it  in  the  Houfe  in  the 
Winter  ;  and  recommends  it 
highly  from  his  own  Experience 
as  of  a  fovereign  Efficacy  againft 
the  <iout  in  the  Stomacb ;  and 
advifes,  to  boil  a  handful  of  it  in 
half  a  Pint  of  ftrong  White-wine, 
and  to  drink  the  DecoSion  as 
hot  as  poffible ;  and  this,  he  fays, 
he  has  always  found  to  remove 
the  Pain  in  lefs  than  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour. 

4.  Tarragok* 

TT  H  I  S  Plant,  Mr.  Bradley 
^  (ays,  loves  a  warm  Expo- 
fure ;  and  is  increased  by  Slips 
taken  from  the  Root^  and  plant- 
ed in  March,  Mr.  Mortimer 
lays,  it  is  encreasM  either  by 
Seeds^  or  rooted  SUps^  or  by  let- 
ting of  the  T'ops^  which  fpring 
again  ieveral  Times  after  they 
are  cut.  In  Beds  it  fliould  be 
planted  eight  or  nine  Inches  di- 
ftant  Plant  from  Plant,  either  in 
March  Or  ApriL  It  requires  but 
little  Water  in  the  drieft  Sum!^ 
mers  ;  and  endures  the  Winter, 
It  may  be  tranfplanted  again  in 
the  iy«»/»f^r-Seafon.  That  which 
is  frefh  and  ^ndcr,  is  the  beft, 
Specially   the  Tops;  and   not 
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t^ofe  Lfeaves  thai  hang  on .  die 
Ground. 

5*    TjSRGIFiETOtrS. 

>pE  R  G IPJE  foils-  PJaait. 
•^  are  fuch  as  bear  their  Seeds 
on  the  Backfides  of  their  Leaves. 

6.  Terrasses* 


ATerrafs^  Mr*  Switzer  lays,  is 
a  fmall  Bank  of  Earth,  laid 
out  and  trimm'd  according  to 
Line  and  Level,  being  neceflary 
for  the  proper  Elevation^  of  any 
Perfon  that  walks  round  a  Gar- 
den, to  view  all  that  lies  round 
him  ;  and  this  Elevation  is  lb 
neceflary,  that  thofe  Gardens 
that  have  them  not,  are  defr* 
cient. 

When  Terrajfes  arc  rightly 
fituated,  they  are  great  Orna- 
ments to  their  Gardens,  for  their 
Regularity  and  Opening,  elpcci- 
ally  when  they  are  well  built, 
and  beautified  with  iiandlbme 
Stairs  and  fine  Afcents. 

Sometimes  there  are  made 
under  them  Vaults,  Grots,  Cap* 
cades  and  Buffets  of  Water^ 
with  an  Order  o(  Archite3ure^ 
and  a  great  many  Statues  in 
Nitches,  and  on  the  Goping  a- 
bovC)  are  fet  Vafes  and  Flower-- 
Pots,  orderly  rangM  and  dif- 
posM. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of 
7'errafs'Walks  : 

1.  The  great  Terrafs,  whidi 
lies  next  to  the  Houfe- 

4.  The  Side  or  Middle  Ter- 
rafs,  which  is.  commonly  cut  a- 
j  bove  the  Level  ot  xV^s:  "P  artcTT*^  s 
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i.  ThoCe  Terraffif  which  en- 1  detached    from  the    Body   ttti 


compafs  a  Garden. 

4*  Many  that  lie  under  one 
another,  being  cat  out  of  a  large 
Hill ;  and  thefe  are  difTefent  one 
from  another,  in  fome  Refped 
or  other. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  SiJe- 
TerraffeSy  this  is  ufually  decided 
by  its  CorreQx)ndence  with  fome 
Pavilion,  fome  little  Jettee  of 
Building,  but  mod  of  all  by  the 
Quantity  of  Stuff  that  Is  to  Ipare 
for  thofe  Purpofes; 

The  Side-Terrafs  of  a  Garden 
ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  twenty 
Foot,  and  but  very  fcldom  wider 
than  forty. 

As  for  the  Height  of  a  Terrafs^ 
Ibme  allow  it  to  oe  but  five  Foot 
high  ;  but  this  he  accounts  ex- 
travagant, and  others  more  or 
Icfs,  according  to  their  Fancies  ; 
but  the  mod  exafi  Perfons  never 
allow  mojfe  than  three  Foot  and 
an  half;  and  in  a  finall  Garden 
and  a  narrow  Terrafs-IValk^  three 
Foot,  and  fometimes  two  Foot 
and  a  half  high,  are  fufBcient  for 
a  Terrafs.  Two  Foot  and  a  half 
and  an  Inch,  and  two  Foot  nine 
Inches  is  fuflRcient  for  a  Terrafs 
of  twenty  Foot  wide.  But  when 
the  Garden  is  proportionably 
large,  and  the  Terrafs  is  thirty 
or  forty  1*  oot  wide,  then  it  muft 
be  at  lead  three  Foot,  or  three 
Foot  and  an  half  high. 

The  nobleft  Terrafs  is  very 
deficient  without  Shade ;  there- 
fore he  recommends  Ebn-Trees : 
For  no  Seat  can  be  faid  to  be 
compleat,  where  there  is  not  an 
immediate  Shade,  almoft  as  foon 
r  out  of  the  Houfe  ;  and  there- 


Wings  of  the  Edifice. 

All  Terraffes  ihould  be  plaint- 
ed  with  good  Oak,  or  which  is 
of  quicker  Growth,  with  Elm^ 
rather  than  the  moft  coftly  7fw, 
or  Holly  that  muft  be  alwqrs 
Clipping.  The  Diftance  of  thcfc 
Elms  acrols  will  be  about  twen- 
ty Foot ;  and  they  may  be  plac*d 
thirty  Foot  afunder  in  the  Lines. 

7.   Terrene* 

J^ER  R  ENE^  earthy,  or 
-*■    composM  of  Earth. 

8.  Terrestrial. 

y^ERRESTRIylL.Bit^h 
^    or  that  belongs  to  the  Earth* 

p.  Tetrapetalous. 

"pETRAPErALOUS^ 

Flower^  is  one  which  is  com** 
pos'd  of  only  four  fingle  Flower* 
Leaves  called  Petala. 

10.  Thermometer^  or  Ther- 

MOSCOPE. 


A  T'hermometeTy  or  Herm^ 
*"■  cofe^  is  an  Inftrument  com- 
monly made  of  Glafi,  fiU'd 
with  tinged  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
fome  other  proper  Liquor,  de- 
fign'd  jto  meafiire  the  pardcnlar 
Degree  of  Heat  or  Cold  of  any 
particular  Place  ;  or  of  the  fianc 
Place  at  different  Times  and 
Seafons.  .     . 

At  the  Bottom  of  this  Inflru* 
ment,  there  \^  a  pretty  large  Bill 
of  Glafs  fiird  with  ating*d  I> 


tbcCc  fliaJy  Trees  Iho^iid  \>c\ ^01  -^  oxi\  qH Mx^^  Bai  tbac  nfts 
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a  Steth  or  Tube  perpendicular, 
libout  three  or  four  Foot  long  : 
To  adjuft  the  Degrees  of  which, 
th€  Ball  may  be  put  into  Water 
Ivhen  It  is  juft  beginning  to 
freeze  ;  and  having  obferv'd  the 
Height  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Stem, 
make  a  Mark  exadly  againft  it, 
and  fo  graduate  it  afterwards  up 
and  down  for  Cold. 

This  (hews  the  feveral  De- 
grees of  Heat  or  Cold  in  our 
Climate.    • 

The  Thermometer^  which  Mr. 
T'tlende  makes  Ufe  of,  has  a 
Tube  of  about  two  Foot  long, 
and  is  about  the  eighth  Part  of 
an  Inch  Diameter  ;  and  in  this 
he  has  remarked,  that  the  Air  is 
cold  for  his  Plants  when  the 
Spirit  rifes  to  fifteen  Inches ;  that 
it  is  temperate  at  fix  teen  Inches 
and  a  half;  that  the  Air  is  warm 
when  it  rifes  to  eighteen  Inches ; 
and  this  is  the  Standard  for  his 
Pine-Apple  Heat,  it  is  mari:*d 
for  hot  Air  at  tv/enty  Inches, 
and  fultry  hot  at  twenty  one  In- 
ches and  a  half.  But  in  the  com- 
mon EngUJh  Thermometers  thcfe 
Degrees  are  differently  mark'd  ; 
his  temperate  hXi  is  about  our 
vjarm^  his  warm  Air  our  hot^ 
and  our  hot  Air  is  about  the  fame 
as   his  fultry. 

He  is  of  Opinion,  no  Inftru- 
ment  can  be  more  ufeful  to  Gar- 
deners who  manage  Hut-beds  or 
Stoves,  than  Thermometars^  being 
regulated  according  to  thcfe  Ob- 
fervations :  And  therefore  he  bas 
direSed  fome  to  be  made  for 
both  Hot-beds  and  Stoves,  by 
,  which  a  Perfon  may  at  once  be 
apprizM  of  the  Degree  of  Heat 
under  the  hmej  and  of  the  fevc- 
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ral  Degrees  diftinaiy  iiiarkM  jft* 
the  natural  Plants  of  every  Cli-^ 
mate,  from  the  EquinodHal  Linef 
to  the  fifty  fecond  Degree  of 
Latitude. 

He  adds,  That  in  thefe  Ther-^ 
mometers  he  will  mark  the 
Names,  and  alio  the  prindpal 
Places,  with  their  Degrees  of 
Latitude  and  Summer- Heat, 
whether  they  lie  North  or  Soiub 
of  the  Ecjuinodial  Line,  and  al-- 
To  the  different  Times  of  the 
Spring  ui  feveral  Countries.  Hci 
mentions,  that  by  this  Mems 
every  Gardener  may  know  when 
it  is  prbper  to  apply  his  Heat  ia 
its  flill  Force,  and  what  Degree 
of  Heat  ought  to  be  ufed  for  the 
Welfare  of  any  Plant  from  any 
Part  of  the  World.  And  thefe 
Inftruments,  Perfons  may  be  fur- 
nifh'd  with  at  Mr.  Thomis  Fair-' 
child's^  at  HoxtoH, 

Mr.  Patrick  fays,  the  Thermo- 
meter  fhews,  by  InfpeSion,  the' 
prefent  Condition  of  the  Air, 
and  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold^ 
which  Day  in  Sunimer  is  the 
hottefl^  and  in  the  Winter  ^which 
is  coldeft^  or  any  Part  of  the  Day ; 
and  from  thence  many  ufcfiil 
Experiments  have  and  may  be 
made,  viz.  How  much  one 
Spring  exceeds  another  in  Cold- 
nefs ;  which  Baths  a^e  the  hot- 
teft  or  col  deft  ;  and  being  held 
ins  the  Hand  of  a  Perfon  in  a 
Fever,  or  otherwife  applyM  will 
nicely  (hew  the  Abatement  or 
Increafe  of  a  Fever. 

This  Thermometer^  here  fpo- 

ken  of,  he  fays,  has  fix'd  to   it 

a  Scale  of  ninety  Degrees.,  %nK\c5x 

I  arc    nMvnbtttd    ftottv  ^^  "^^ 

I  downwards,  oaSi  ^to  ^  x»5y 
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able  Index  fixM  to  it.  The  De-  ( 
fign  of  this  IS  to  fliew  how  the 
Heat  and  Cold  is  changed,  from 
the  Time  it  was  laft  look'd  on, 
according  to  the  different  De- 
grees of  Heat  and  Cold  in  all 
Latitudes  ;  as  by  the  Tryal  of 


two  Thermometers  that  have  been  titv. 
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4.  From  what  Point  of  the 
Compafs  the  Wind  blows  ;  and 
alfo  with  what  Strength,  accor- 
ding to  the  neareft  Gaefs  that 
can  be  made. 

5.  Whether  it  rains,  &6ws^ 
hails,  ^r.    and  in  what  Quan- 


regulated  abroad,  the  one  by 
Dr.  Halley^  in  his  late  Southern 
Voyage,  and  the  other  by  Cap- 
tain  JohnfoH^  in  a  Voyage  to 
Greenland.  The  firft  has  a  De- 
gree of  Heat  under  the  Equi- 
nodial  Line,  and  the  other  a 
Degree  of  Cold  in  eighty  eight 
Degrees  North  Latitude. 

Thefe  Inftruments,  the  Baro- 
meter ^  Hygrometer^  and  Thermo- 
meter^  are  recommended  as  ufe- 
ful  to  all  Perfons  concerned  in 
Hortuuhure^  ^c.  The  firft  dis- 
covers the  Alterations  of  the  Air, 
ds  to  wet  or  dry,  efpecially  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  an  Hygro- 
meter ;  which  fee  in  Letter  JB, 
6hd  H :  And  the  Thermometer^ 
to  fliew  the  Condition  of  the  Air, 
As  to  tieat  or  Cold. 

The  Method  prefcrib'd  to  be 
osM  in  keeping  the  Accounts  or 
Obfervatipns  made  on  the  Al- 
terations of  thefe  Inftruments,  is 
that  which  was  usM  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Samuel  Molyneux^  Efq; 

1 .  There  muft  be  a  Book  for 
the  Remarks  in  all  the  twelve 
Months  of  the  Year,  which  are 
to  be  made  fix  Times  every  Day. 
At  thefe  Times  you  muft  ob^ 
Terve  :  i.  How. the  Quickfilvei" 
rifes  or  falls  in  the  Barometer. 

2.  What  is  the  Alteration  of 
the  Hygrometer. 

J.  How  the  Spirits  vi\  th^ 
'^iermometer  rife  or  fall* 


Every  Ledf  of  the  Book  is  to 
be  divided  into  feveral  Columns^ 
the  firft  for  the  Day  of  the 
Month  and  the  Week  ;  the  fe- 
cond  for  the  Number  of  Inches 
and  Parts  of  an  Inch  in  the  Tube 
of  the  Barometer.^  where  the 
Quickfilver  ftands  iat  the  Time 
when  the  Obfervation  is  made. 

The  Second  is  to  be  for  mark- 
ing the  Degrees  which  the  Index 
pf  the  Hygrometer  points  to,  at 
the  fame  Time. 

The  Third  is  for  ftiewing  the 
Number  of  Inches  and  Parts  of 
an  Inch  where  the  Spirits  ftand 
in  the  Thermometer  at  the  Time 
when  the  Obfervation  is  made* 

The  Fourth  is  for  marking 
from  what  Point  the  Winds 
blow,  and  their  Strength. 

The  Fifth  is  for  noting  the 
Quantity  of  Rain,  i^c.  that  fells, 
and  what  Difpofition  the  Clouds 
and  Air  have. 


Take,  for  Example,  the  fol* 
lowing  Account  of  the  fecond 
Qijuney  1721* 


Ptiiaj^ 
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Fridy^  June  2. 

1711. 

Mtjming  at  9. 
Koon. 

Aftemooa  at  )^ 
Afieniooa  at  6. 
Evniag  at  9. 
Midnight. 
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p- 
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»» 
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«» 

S8 

»» 

J8 
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Eaft.     Brisk 

Gale. 
Eafl.     Brisk 
Gale,  or  Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dino. 


ther. 


Cloudy 

Ditto. 
DittOi 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto; 


AcdordiDg  to  this  Method^ 
Weather-Book  may  be  kept  of 
the  Country  a  Perlbn  tefides  in ; 
md  by  comparing  the  Motions 
of  the  Quiekjilver  and  Spirit  with 
the  Weather,  at  fuch  Times  as 
the  Ob&rvations  are  made,  a 
little  Praflice  will  enable  a  Per- 
Ibn  to  give  a  good  Judgment  be- 
fore-hand what  Weather  will 
happen. 

11.  MELON-*fHISTLEjOrECHI- 
NOMELOCACTOS.  Set  Me- 
tON-TiiiSTLE,  Knder  th* Let- 
ter M. 

It.    Tie  Torch-Thistle,  or 
Cereus. 

-  Varieties^  and  Defcriptiom.  ] 

'THIS    Plants    Mr;  BraMey 

■*•    fiySi  differs  from  any  other 

Ttibe  Of  Plants,  in  that  it  never 

Voi.  H.  ' 


bears  any  Lttves.  He  tells  uSj 
he  has  cultivated  about  fevcrt 
Sorts  of  it,  befideS  thofe  othet' 
Kinds  of  'torch  -  like  Plants  ^ 
which  have  milky  Juice,  and  are 
rcckon'd  of  the  Race  of  Eufbar- 
iittiMs. 

He  fays,  the  Toreh-Ttifilei 
are  of  two  Sorts ;  Ibme  that 
grow  upright  to  a  good  Height 
without  Support  ;  and  thofe  tha( 
creep  upon  the  Ground. 

The  etcft  or  upright  Kinds  of 
Torch  '  thiftUi  have  generally 
their  Stems  or  BrarlcheS  much 
larger  than  thtife  of  the  creeping 
Kinds  ;  and  the  Spines  upon 
their  Edges  very  (Irong^  which 
differ  in  their  Length  and  Co- 
lour as  the  Plants  they  belong  to 
are  different ;  aiid  the  feveral 
Kinds  of  this  Plant  in  like  Man- 
ner differ  in  their  CqVo'm  «A 
Numbei    ot  "Kfcs  ot    ^ims^ 
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The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are 
radiated  with  wbitip  Petals^ 
which  do  not  open  'till  the  Fruit, 
upon  which  they  ftand,  fecsns  to 
be  full  blown. 

They  ne\er  offer  to  put  out 
any  Branches,  fo  long  as  their 
firft  Stem  can  prefcrve  itsTq) 
from  Damage ;  but  as  (bon  as 
ever  that  is  crop'd  or  injured, 
they  commonly  put  forth  frefli 
Shoot?  near  the  Place  where  it 
was  cut  or  broke  off,  about  three 
or  four  in  Number,  which  grow 
upright. 

IVay  of  Propagation,']  He  fays 
they  may  be  eafily  raisM  from 
Cuttings^  by  cutting  a  Stem  into 
Pieces  of  fix  Inches  long ;  lay- 
ing them  in  the  Sun 'till  their 
Wounds  are  dry,  and  planting 
them  in  Pots  of  light  Earth,  in  the 
Month  of  Mi^^  which  is  the 
befl  Time,  or  in  any  of  the  Sum- 
mer  Months ;  and  every  CfttttMg 
will  foon  take  Root,  if  they  te 
kept  dry  *tiU  they  take  Root ;. 
and'  then  he  advifes  to  take  away 
as  much  of  the  light  Earth  as 
pofiiible  can  be,  and  to  put  to 
the  Roots  a  Mixture  of  the  Rub- 
bifh  of  old  Walls  with  about  one 
third  Part  of  fkndy  Soil,  and 
fome  finaH  Pieces  of  Free-ftone 
among  it :  And  the  Reafon,  he 
lays,  why  he  does  not  advife  to 
plant  them  in  this  Mixture  at 
firfl,  is  becaufe  the  Roots  will 
more  readily  form,  themfelves  in 
the  other  Earth. 

-  When  thefe  Plants  begin  to 
grow,  they  will  put  out  little 
DUttons  near  their  Tops^.  which 
will  after  produce  fo  many 
Stems,  except  that  Cutting  only 
which  was  the  running.  Top  of 
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tbe  Plant,  and  that  will  ftooT 
upright.  When  the  Ikcle  Stons 
are  grown  to  the  Length  aifbuB 
or  five  Inches,  you  uof  cat 
them,  dry  thcni  in  the  Sun,  and 
plant  diem  like  the  others. 

Some^es,  he  ikys,  tbcgnti, 
M^gbt  Torcb-Thijile  will  conti- 
nue growing  in  one  Stem,  'tiU 
it  be  near  twenty  Foot  \a^ 
widiout  putting  forth  any  Bub 
but  thofe  that  are  fat  Blofloms. 

Soil,  ^c.  ]  He  adds,  That 
this  Plant  will  tlviye  better  in  t 
plain,  landy  Soil,  than  in  the 
Mixture  he  has  pxelcr3>M  fix  the 
others  of  this  Tribe,  and  will 
bear  more  Water  in  the  Smt- 
mer,  and  is  not  (b  haid  to  be 
kept  as  the  odiers,  and  is  aSj  to 
be  preferv'd  in  the  Greem-itrfe. 

The  Creeping  Kinds  oefordh 
Thiftlesy  he  lays,  have  their  Btto- 
ches  differently  (hap'd  ;  and  dat 
one  Sort  pretty  conunon  in  JEr 
gland  has  diangular  &aBChev 
and  another  has  its  ^iroots  di^ 
vided  into  fix  or  feven  Ai^es ; 
and  both  of  them  have  their 
Edges  adom'd  with  finall  tender 
Spines,  let  together  in  the  Fona 
of  Stars.  As  to  die  Flowers  of 
the  jfirft  'Sort,  he  lays,  he  had 
never  feen  ;  but  the  latter  his 
blolIbmM  in  England,  which  he 
queftibns  whether  it  would  have 
done,  had  it  not  been  by  Acci- 
dent, which  was  as  follows  : 

A  large  Plant  of  it  flood  near 
a  plaiflered  Wall,  and  ftmck  its 
Roots  into  it ;  and  dying  at  its 
Roots  Foot  after,  had  for  Ibme 
Time  no  Nouriflunent  but  the 
Wall,  and  in  that  CondirioB 
bore  Flowers.  The  Blofloms, 
he.  feys,  were  very '  large,  an* 
t  iL  ladifted 
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radiated  fomething  like  the  Sian- 
fio-wer ;  many  of  the  Leaves  of 
a  yeihiu  Colour,  and  fome  to- 
wards the  Middle,  of  a  fait 
while.  This  Flower  grew  upon 
the  Top  of  the  Fruit,  like  thofe 
of  the  ludiau-Fig,  and  whea  it 
opeaed,  was  very  well  fceiited, 
but  foondecay'd. 

As  for  the  Manner  of  Plant- 
ing tbefe  Plants,  he  direfls.  That 
it  be  done  as  he  has  direSed  for 
the  Planting  of  Aioe!,  upon  a 
little  Riling  or  Hill  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Pot  ;  becaufc  they 
can  hardly  bear  Water.  And 
Sifter  they  ait  planted,  that  they 
itand  abroad  about  twenty  Days, 
and  be  put  in  a  Hot-Bed,  or 
elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  fhrink. 

During  the  >S»jm»>^r-Mon[hs, 
you  may  now  and  then  give 
ihcm  a  gentle  Refreiliinent ;  but 
he  thinks  it  not  advlRiible  to 
give  them  any  Water  from  the 
Middle  of  Septeml-er  'til!  May  ; 
but  to  let  them  have  the  open 
Air  in  the  Summer  {  efpecially 
after  Rain  )  as  much  as  yuu  can 
give  them;  becaufe  it  is  that 
they  chiefly  feed  upon,  as  may 
be  gather'd  by  tht'ir  putting  out 
long  Fibres  from  their  Branches 
at  fuch  Seafons. 

He  adds,  That  thefe  Kind  of 
Plants  come  from  ihofe  Parts  of 
Amfric/i  that  are  near  the  Equi- 
no^lial  Line,  and  therefore  are 
not  fo  hardy  as  Aloes  are,  and 
for  that  Reafon  ibould  not  only 
be  hous'd  in  IVtitter,  but  Ibould 
be  fct  in  warmer  Places,  and 
kept  longer  there  thin  they  aie 
lBf  where. 
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13.  ThLASPLI's.     See  Ca.MOi^ 
Ti;fts. 

14.  glastenburk-thorki- 

'T'HE  common  Hiftory  of  the 
■'■  Glaftenbury- Thorn,  is,  that  it 
was  brought  into  EaglmJ  by 
Jefeph  of  Arimathea  ;  being  a 
Staffof  the  Thorti-wood,  which 
was  fet  in  the  Ground  nxGlaJUii' 
liury,  on  Chriftm<*fs-Diiy,  where 
it  immediately  took  Root,  bud- 
ded and  bloflbmed,  and  has  con- 
tinued fi)  to  do  ever  fince,  upon 
Chr,Jimafi-Day.  This  is  the  Na- 
tion that  fome  foperftitious  Peor 
pie  have  of  it,  who  efteem  it  as 
a  Miracle.  But  Mr.  BradUy 
tells  us.  That  if  it  were  true  that 
the  firft  Plant  of  it  did  grow  ar 
GUftenbury  froiii  a  plain  Staff  or 
Twig,  without  Root  or  Branch, 
yet  there  is  no  Miracle  in  it, 
nay  tho'  it  ihould  have  been  ta- 
ken from  the  Tree  fix  Months 
before  ;  For,  that  he  himlelf  has 
often  cultivated  Plants  in  as  bad 
Condition,  which  have  beea 
taken  from  the  Tree  fix  Months, 
and  notwithitandingy  they  have 
grown  very  well ;  nay,  thst 
fome  Stakes  of  a  /i'illovj  will 
do  the  fame. 

That  as  to  its  always  bloffom- 
ing  on  Chriftf»Mfs-D^,  and  the 
Flowers  only  appearing  on  that 
Day  ;  it  is  tlic  Nature  of  the 
Plant  to  begin  Bloflbming  in 
Diumber  ;  but  yet  there  is  no 
Miracle  in  its  BlolToming  then, 
it  h.is  no  more  in  it  than  all 
other  Planes  have,  which  are 
brought  trom  tbreign  Pjrts, 
V  4  wliich 
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which  are  always  difposM  to 
blofTom  at  the  Time  of  the  natu- 
ral Spring  of  the  Climate  from 
whence  they  came,  notwith- 
ftanding  th^  Oppofition  they 
meet  with  from  our  Seafons. 

And  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  Plant  was  originally 
brought  from  fomc  Chmate 
where  the  Spring  is  about  Decem- 
ber :  And  as  for  its  Bloflbming 
exaSly  upon  Chriftmafs  -  Day^ 
the  Miftake  of  that  is  fuflSciently 
known  ;  for  that  the  Plant  being 
now  pretty  well  known,  and 
cultivated  in  divers  Places,  it  is 
found  to  be  very  apt  to  miftake 
a  Week  or  two  in  the  Time  of 
Its  Bloflbming,  according  as  the 
Winter  has  been  more  fevere  or 
mild  :  And  whereas  it  has  fome- 
times  been  in  Bloffoiri  the  Be- 
ginning of  September^  yet  it  has 
not  budded  at  other  Times  *till 
the  Middle  of  January^  tho'  it 
feldom  fails  to  flower  about  that 
Seafon. 

This  Plant  may  be  encreasM 
by  grafting  it  on  the  White-T^orn 
in  March.  See  Glajienbury- 
Thorny  in  Letter  G. 

1 5.  The  Thorn-Apple. 

np  H  I  S  Plant  is  callM  the 
-*•  Thorn- Apple  from  the  Thor- 
ninefs  of  its  Fruit ;  and  it  is 
caird  by  the  BoCanifts  Stramo- 
nium, 

Defcription.  ]  Of  this  Plant 
there  are  two  Sorts,  the  greater 
and  thie  lefler,  which  Mr.  Morti- 
mer dcfcrfbes  thus :  The  greater 
Sort  riTes  up  with  a  ftrong, 
round  Stalk,  four  or  five  Foot 
high;  which  is  branched  at  th« 
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Joints  with  hrge^  dark  men 
Leaves,  jagged  about  the  E^ges ;. 
at  the  Joints  grow  large,  lulnti 
Flowers,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bell  j 
th^fe  are  fucceeded  by  large^ 
I  round,  green^  prickly  Heads, 
which,  when  they  are  ripe,  open 
into  three  or  four  Parts,  and  are 
full  oeblackijh,  flat  Seeds. 

The  leflfer  Sort  differs  from 
the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves 
are  fmaller  and  fmooth,  rent  at 
tbe  Edges ;  and  fai  that  die  Stalks 
have  no  Branches ;  the  Flowers 
^lib  are  fmaller,  but  more  beau* 
tiful ;  the  Heads  lefs,  but  roimd- 
er,  and  more  hardy  than  the 
others. 

Monf  Lsger  thus  defcribcs 
this  Plant  r  It  bears  large,  ivoful 
Leaves,  of  a  dark  green^  and 
pointed  at  the  Top,  which  art 
faftened  to  long  Stalks  ;  in  the 
Middle  of  thefe  rifes  a  Stalk  a- 
bout  a  Foot  and  half  high,  about 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger,  which 
branches  out  into  feveral  Boughs, 
each  bearing  a  Flower  in  Shape 
like  a  Pipe,  and  indented  in  fe- 
veral Places.  In  the  Cup  of  this 
Flower  grows  a  Chive  fattened 
to  the  lower  Part  of  it,  like  i 
Nail  ;  thiis,  in  Time,  becomes  t 
round  Fruit,  with  little  Points, 
and  divided  into  four  Cells,  full 
of  flat  SeedSy  in  the  S^ape  of  t 
Kidney. 

'Way  of  Propagation^  ^c,  Mr. 
Mortimer  fays,  they  are  com- 
mon, and  will  grow  any  where; 
are  rais'd  of  Seeds,  and  the  Roots 
of  both  die  in  Winter, 

Monf.  Liger  fiys.  It  is  an  an- 
nual Plant,  fown  thin  in  WWr*; 
requires  to  be  fecur'd  from  the 
hoary  Frofts  j  therefore  as  fbon 
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«  it, comes  up,  it  thould  be  co- 
vered with  Glafles,  or  fome  o- 
ther  convenient  Covering.  When 
it  is  grown  ftrong  enough  to  be 
tranfplanted,  it  muft  not  be 
pull'd  up  by  the  Roots,  becaufe 
that  would  too  much  retard  its 
Growth,  but  (hould  be  taken  up 
with  the  Spade  ;  and  as  foon  as 
it  is  planted,  it  mull  be  watered, 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered 
during  the  Summer,  'till  the 
Flower  falls. 

This  Plant  is  proper  for  a 
Border,  either  of  a  great  or  fmall 
Parterre,  or  it  will  do  well  in 
Pots. 

16.  Thunder. 

TLfR.  L'deri  defines  7ia«- 
•*'■*  det  to  be  ^  rumbUng  Nuife 
in  tht  highejl  Region  of  the  y}ir, 
oeciifion'd  ly  the  fudden  Infiamma- 
tian  of  Exhalations.  This  he  ex- 
plains and  accounts  for,  to  the 
Purpofe  following. 

Bclides  thofe  Vapours  which 
»re  rais'd  by  the  Heat  of  .the  Sun 
out  of  Water  and  moid  Places, 
there  are  alfo  a  World  pf  Pani- 
cles which  are  carried  off  from 
Sulphur^  Bitumen,  volatile  Saltr, 
tnd  other  Bodies  of  the  like  Na- 
ture ;  thefe  Particles  fiy  about  in 
the  Air,  cither  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  tlie  various  De- 
grees of  their  Levity  or  Gravity. 
And  thefe  are  thofe  which  arc 
by  Naturalifts  commonly  call'd 
ExhaLitiovs. 

Since  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is  a  vaft  Quantify  oi  fulpbur 
and  bitMrninms  Matter  all  over 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  and 
»Ub  [hat  borli  PUnts  and  Ani 
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mals  abound  with  •volatile  SaUsi 
there  is  no  Caufe  why  we  fhouJi 
wonder,  that  the  Air  is  fill'd 
with  fuch  Particles  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun. 

Nor  is  it  poflible,  but  that 
they  fhould  be  driven  about  all 
over  the  Air  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  they  arife  in 
greateft  Plenty  from  dry.  Sun- 
burnt Places,  and  hang  there- 
about. And  hence  it  is  eafy  to 
account  for  all  thofe  Meteors 
which  ate  inflamed  in  the  Air. 

In  all  aerial  Fires  there  are 
three  Things  oblervable 

I.  That  they  are  lighted  wil 

t  any  human  Means,  and 
fome  invisible  Way. 

,  That  they  run  about  the 
Air  in  various  Figures. 

;.  That  fome  of  them  conti- 
nue longer  than  others  do  ;  but 
yet  they  all  of  ihcm  vanifh  in  a 
ihort  Time. 

In  Order  to  make  a  Flame  or 
Spark  appear,  there  is  nothing 
more  that  is  neceilary,  than  that 
there  Ihould  be  fome  Particle  fo 
whirl'd  about  in  the  Air,  as  to 
call  afide  all  the  grofler  Matter, 
and  play  about  in  the  moll  fubtil 
Part  of  the  Air.  Now  there  are 
fome  Matters  which  are  apter  to 
be  put  into  Motion  than  others  ; 
fuch  as  the  Parts  of  Sulphur,  Bir 
tumen,  Nitre,  i^'c.  Thercfoi 
when  a  fufficient  Quantity 
Matter  of  thefe  Kinds  ate  gottea 
together,  it  is  no  difticult  Matter 
for  one  or  two  of  thofe  Particles 
to  be  whirl'd  about  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Air  J  and  when  they  are 
once  tniiam'd,  to  fet  Fire  to  all 
the  j-eft  that  are  about  it.  As  a 
CpnTequence  ofwK\cl\. 
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fcrvable,  that  thofe  aerial   Ffr«  Fignrcs,  according  as  AeWtaldsr 


arc  common  in  Summer^  bnt 
more  rare  in  Ulftter ;  and  by 
how  much  the  Ssivnner  is  the 
hotter,  the  more  common  fnch 
Fires  are  :  And  this  fufficicntlv 


(hews,  that  the  Matter  of  luch  a  Lamp ;  but  if  a  long  Exhah- 


blow,  and  as  it  is  greatet  or  lefi 
in  Quantity ;  and  according  as  ft 
takes  Fire. 

If  the  Fire  begins  at  one  End, 
and  bums  gradually,  {t  is  called 


Fires  is  raisM  and  inflamed  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Air,  and  the  Impe- 
tuofity  of  its  Motion. 

This  may  be  demonftrated  by 
an  Experiment  made  by  the  Pre- 
paration which  Ch)-mifts  call 
Axntm  Fulmimans,  Gold  being 
diflblved  in  Aqua  Regalis^  and 
precipitated  with  Oil  q^T'artar^ 
the  Duft  which  finks  to  the 
Bottom,  after  it  has  been  dryM 
gradually  and  without  Fire,  will 
afterwards  be  fir'd  by  a  moderate 
Heat,  and  will  go  off  with  a 
Noife  like  that  of  a  Musket  dif- 
charg*d. 

This  E)rpcrimcnt  may  alfo  be 
made  at  a  lefs  Expence,  and  alfo 
as  eftcdually,  by  mixing  three 
Drams  of  Salt-Peter  with  one 
Dram  of  Bnmftone^  and  a  Dram 
and  a  half  of  Tartar^  and  beating 
them  to  a  very  fine  Powder  .• 
This  being  done,  the  Powder 
will  take  Fire  as  readily  as  the 
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Aurum  Fulmtnans  ;  but  will  not 
give  quite  fo  great  a  Crack. 

Now  if  it  be  confider'd,  that 
the  Particles  of  N'ttre^  Sulphur^ 
and  Tartar  which  flie  in  the  Air, 
arc  much  finer  than  thofe  of  the 
Compofition  before  -  mentioned, 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  they 
may  be  fir'd  by  a  moderate  Heat 
aloft  in  the  Air,  if  they  be  mix'd 
according  to  the  afprefaid  Pro- 
portion, 

This  Sort  of  Matter  mud  be 
Vded  about  the  Air  in  \auoMs\ 


cion  takes  Fire  at  once,  it  is 
caird  a  Dart  :  Sometimes  thde 
Exhalations  are  hurried  one  Waj 
or  other  by  die  Stream  of  the 
Air,  while  they  are  in  Flame ; 
(bmetimes  they  continue  in  the 
(ame  Place,  and  then  tbeyare 
caird  Beams  ;  at  other  Times 
the  Clouds  ^tt,  and  the  ^ 
feems  to  retire,  "which  may  te 
causM  by  the  Wind ;  and  a 
Flame  will  flafh  out  at  diis  O^ 
pening  :  When  this  happens,  it 
is  call'd  a  Cbafme, 

When  burning  Exhalations 
have  left  Sulphur  in  them  (whicli 
yields  a  paler  Flame)  rban  tRln^ 
Bitumen^  or  Tartar^  they  iq)pea 
as  red  as  Blood.  Tho*  diis  Sert 
of  Inflammation  may  appear  eidier 
by  Night  or  Day,  yet  they  will 
be  more  plain  to  be  ieen  in  tbe 
Night  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Stm, 
the  prevalent  Sight  of  which  ob- 
fcures  all  other  Light. 

Thofe,  which  are  commonly 
call'd  Shooting  Stars^  are  bat 
(mall  Exhalations  in  our  Air, 
and  therefore  are  not  properly 
Stars. 

IgTtes  Fatui  SJ^ack  in  a  Lm^ 
thorn,  IVill  in  a  H^Jp^  ^c.^  feem 
to  confift  of  a  more  greafy  Ex- 
halation, It  is  evident,  that  Oilj 
Subftances,  tho'  they  are  eafily 
lighted,  yet  they  are  not  (jxait  fo 
foon  as  thofe  of  SHlpbmr  and 
Nitre.       ^  «■  • 

Hoioe 
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Hcuce  it  may  be  Icarn'd,  that , 
all  fuch  inflamed  Exhalaiions 
rnuft  neceirarily  difappear  foon, 
becaufe  the  Ibbtil  Matter,  of 
which  they  confift,  is  foon  fpent. 
But  as  the  Matter  of  ihem  is  not 
all  alike,  fo  their  ContiRuance! 
is  not  cxatSly  the  fame.  We 
may  obferve,  that  a  Flame  which 
is  raifed  out  of  various  Materials, 
■will  either  laft  longer,  or  be  ex- 
tinguilhed  fooner,  according  as 
they  are  compos'd. 

Oil  mix'd  with  Bitwnen,  or 
Stilpkxr,  will  flame  longer  thaii 
if  mix'd  with  Nitre. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it 
■will  be  no  difficult  Matter  to 
conceive  how  Thunder  is  pro- 
duc'd  :  For,  the  Experiment 
fliews,  that  Flame,  which  throws 
off  the  Air  with  great  Violence, 
fomettmes  occafions  a  great 
Crack.  And  it  being  an  cafy 
MftttCT  for  Heterogeneous  Poli- 
cies to  mix  in  great  Quantities  in 
the  upper  Region  of  the  Air,  and 
to  be  fet  on  Fire  by  a  moderate 
Heat ;  (here  is  no  Need  to  have 
Recourfe  to  any  thing  el fe,  to 
icxplain  the  Caule  of  ThuKder. 

As  for  the  Naife  ot  ThtiHtUr^ 
we  may  be  fatisfied  by  all  Expe- 
riments, that  it  cannot  be  any 
otherwife  produc'd,  than  by  a 
fwift  and  vehement  Explolion  of 
the  Air,  which  is  forced  every 
Way  ;  and  the  Motion  of  it  be- 
ing continued  to  our  Ears,  ftrikes 
the  Tympana  [  Drums  "]  of 
Jhem  ;  and  this  caufes  the  Senfar 
cion  we  call  Sound. 

As  to  the  Noife  of  Thunder^  it 
is  alfo  obfervable,  that  ic  founds 
as  if  it  pafled  through  Arches, 
and  was  brolicn  variou/I)'.     The 
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Reafon  of  ic  is,    faedoft 
Flame  is  kindled  among  ClouAf  ' 

that  hang  over  one  another,  and 
the  agitated  Air  flies  between 
them.  Thus  it  may  be  obferv'd, 
that  when  a  Gun  is  difchargcd  at 
a  goodDiftance,  the  InequaUttos 
of  the  Ground  do  caufe  it  to 
found  to  us  with  feveral  repeated 
and  broken  Reports. 

It  is  alfo  plain,  that  the  Flame 
is  the  Caufc  of  Thtnider,  becaufe 
moft  commonly  the  Fiafh  is  feea 
before  the  Crack  is  heard.  There 
is  not  indeed  fuch  a  Dillancc  be- 
tween the  Firing  of  ;he  Exhala- 
tion, and  the  Concufllon  of  the 
Air,  as  there  is  between  the  fee- 
ing of  the  Flajh,  and  the  hearing 
the  Thunder.  But  the  Reafon  (5 
it  is,  That  we  fee  any  Thing  as 
it  were  in  an  Inltant :  But 
Sounds  are  convey'd  to  oiir  Ears 
by  a  fucceflive  Motion  of  the 
Air ;  and  therefore  more  Time 
is  requir'd  to  hear  Chan  to  fee. 

From  what  has  been  did  be- 
fore, it  appears,  That  Ligbtning^ 
is  an  eitjlant'd  Exhalatieu,  law- 
pot'd  of  Sulphur  and  Nitre,  or 
fomefuch  Matter,  or  of  a  Mixture 
cf  feveral  Sorts  together.  The 
Inflammation  is  fomerimes  with 
a  Noife,  as  in  cloudy  Weather, 
and  fometimes  without,  as  in 
clear,  which  caufes  fome  Va- 
riety in  it. 

Sometimes  it  lightens  without 
Noife,  which  is,  when  the  Ex- 
halation confifts  of  Matter  fofter 
than  ordinary,  which  is  not  fo 
foon  kindled.  If  ic  confifts  only 
of  fulphurgous  Particles,  which 
are  a  fofter  Sort,  they  are  not  lb 
ape  to  Arc  all  M  once,  ^Qi  '^'^ 

the     A.k     tuC\\   3.  C^■?lK».'S«iO'^  • 
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ftall  caufe  us  to  hear  the  NoiTe 
of  it :  But  if  there  be  many  Par- 
ticles of  Nitre  and  T'artar  min- 
ted with  the  Smlpbur,  the  for- 
mer being  harder,  caufe  the 
whole  Exhalation  to  bur  A  at 
once,  with  fuch  Impetuofity  as 
to  rend  the  Air,  and  to  make  a 
yaft  Noife. 

The  Noife  ofTinnder  is  more 
diverfified  in  cloudy  Weather, 
becaufe  the  Air  is  varioufly  re- 
verberated from  the  Clouds  to 
us :  But  if  there  are  no  Clouds, 
the  Air  flows  thro'  the  open 
Spaces  to  our  Ears  more  freely 
and  evenly  :  And  it  frequently 
lighten^  in  fuch  Weather  with- 
out Thnnder ;  becaufe  the  In- 
flammation confifts  pnly  of  ful- 
fhureous  Particles  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  it  often  thunders  in 
cloudy  Weather  without  any 
Lightening  appearing  vifibly ;  be- 
caufe it  is  intercepted  by  the 
Clouds, 

Rain  generally  attends  'Thftn- 
der  and  Lightening^  either  at  the 
feme  Time  or  foon  after  :  And 
it  frequently  rains  fafter  after  a 
Clap  of  T'hunder  ;  fo  that  Rain 
feems  to  be  the  Efted  of  7X/^»- 
der. 

I'htinderbolts ,'\  When  It  thun- 
ders and  lightens,  there  fome- 
(imes  falls  a  'thunderbolt,  this 
thunderbolt  is  a  moft  rapid  Flame 
that  darts  out  of  the  Clouds  to  the 
Qroundj  andjirikes  through  every 
thihg  that  is  in  its  Way.  And 
it  is  obferved  to  have  the  folr- 
lowing  peculiar  Phanomena. 

I.  That  it  oftener  ftrikes  upon 
high  Places  than  low ;  as  upon 
Mountains,    Tpv^erSy  Steeples, 
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2.  That  it  fometimm  bums 
People's  Cloatbs  i^ithout  hurt* 
ing  their  Bodies. 

3.  That  itlbmetimes  breaks 
their  Bones,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  does  not  hurt  th^Fldb 
or  their  Garment, 

4.  That  it  has  melted  or  bio* 
ken  a  Sword  in  a  Scabbard  widh 
out  hurting  the  Scabbard  ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  has  (bmetiiiies 
burnt  the  Scabbard  all  over,  uA 
at  the  feme  Time  done  no  Hami 
to  the  Sword. 

From  thefe  Condderattons  we 
may  conclude.  That  a  7%M»iir- 
hok  is  an  Exhalation,  which  is 
kindled  of  a  fudden,  and  k  copi" 
ous  enough  to  be  hurried  down 
to  us  by  the  Winds. 

Tiunderbolts  are  moft  cooh 
monly  darted  ailope  through  the 
Air ;  and  this  may  be  occafio&M 
by  the  Winds,  which  (eldom  or 
never  blow  downright.  And  ft 
is  probable,  that  the  Flame  is 
beaten  down  by  the  Wind,  and 
reaches  the  Ground  brfore  the 
Matter  of  it  is  quite  (pent. 

And  this  may  be  the  Reafoo, 
that  for  the  moft  Part  they  ftiike 
upon  high  Places  ;  for  as  they 
fell  obliquely  thro*  the  Air,  they 
often  in  their  Way  meet  with 
Mountains,  Towers,  ^c.  And 
the  Realbn  that  the  Force  of 
their  Flame  is  very  different,  is 
probably  from  the  Difference  of 
the  Exhalations  which  form  the 
thunderbolt^  the  Bodies  from 
which  they  are  colleded  being 
fulphureouSj  bituminous  or  fa^ 
line ;  and  from  thence  it  may  be, 
that  it  fometimes  bums  Gar- 
ments at  the  feme  Time  that  it 
\  pdfo 
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pd({es  over  the  Bodies,  without 
doing  them  any  Harm. 

Sometimes  it  penetrates  the 
(oft  Fleih  harmlefsly  as  to  them, 
and  yet  breaks  the  hard  Bones  ; 
as  Gold  and  other  Metals  are 
diflblv'd  by  Aqua  Regalis,  and 
Aqua  Forth,  and  in  the  mean 
Time  the  Paper  (hall  not  be  hurt 
by  them.  And  for  the  feme 
Seafoii  it  is,  that  a  Sword  may 
6e  melted  in  a  Scabbard,  and  yet 
Che  Scabbard  remain  intire.  And 
fo  it  would  be,  if  they  were  both 
laid  together  in  /Iqua  Fortis :  Be- 
catife  the  acute  Parts  of  the 
Aqua  Fortis  do  not  operate  upon 
ibft  Matter,  the  Particles  of 
which  are  branched,  as  they  do 
upon  harder  Bodies,  into  the 
Pores  of  which  they  inlinuate 
themTelves,  and  diflblve  the 
Contescure. 

Again,  Thunderbolts  arc  mote 
common  in  Summer  and  Ah- 
tMftiHy  than  they  are -in  tyiuier 
and  Spring,  when  they  are  very 
rare  ;  for  which,  three  Reafons 
may  be  given. 

1.  That  the  Cold  is  fo  great 
in  the  upper  Region  of  the  Air 
in  Winter  and  Spring,  that  it  will 
not  permit  the  Exhalations  to 
lake  Fire. 

a.  That  the  Exhalations  are 
fewer  in  thofe  Seafons,  becaufe 
they  are  kept  from  afccnding  by 
the  Cold  ;  for  they  cannot  arife 
in  any  Quantity  without  a  conG- 
derable  Heat. 

5.  The  Air  is  fo  fiU'd  with 
Vapours  and  Clouds  in  the  li'in- 
ter  and  Spriui;,  that  all  Exhalati- 
ons ate  dilated,  and  therefore 
are  not   capable   of  being  infla- 
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Alfo  fome  Places  are  mort 
obnoxious  to  Thunderbolts  than 
Others ;  and  they  are  fuch  as  fend 
forth  Plenty  of  Exhalations  for 
that  Purpofe,  and  where  they 
are  not  eafily  difpers'd  by  the 
Winds.  And  thence  in  hotter 
Countries,  where  the  Sun  ex- 
hales out  of  the  Earth  all  that 
can  be  exhal'd,  Thunderbolts  are 
more  frequent  than  they  are  in 
Climates  that  are  colder  :  So 
that  in  thofe  Places  which  are 
encompafs'd  with  high  Moun- 
tains where  the  Wind  has  not 
Accefs  to  blow  fo  freely,  the 
Exhalations  are  kept  together, 
and  ThunderboUs  are  more  com- 
mon ;  but  in  f^acious  Plains, 
which  are  as  it  were  fwept  by 
the  Winds,  thefe  Exhalations  are 
Qiatter'd  and  blown  about. 

17.  Thoriferous. 

•pHURIFEROUS  ftgnifiei 
■*  bearing  or  bringing  Fr'anhm- 
cenfe. 

18.  Thyme. 

Various  Sorts."] 
C\  F  this  Plant  there  are  feveral 
^^  Sorts ;  Mr.  Bradley  reckons 
the  Pot  -  Thyme,  the  Lemoti- 
Thy'me,  and  a  Sort  with  varie- 
gated Leaves,  the  Mafliek  Thyme, 
and  the  Marum  Syriacum,  or 
Cat-Thyme. 

iVay  of  Propagation.  ]  Mr. 
Mortimer  fays,  Thyme  is  rais'd 
by  Seed,  which  is  very  fmall  ; 
and  thoft  Plants  or  Stems  of  ii, 
that  produce  (evcral  rooted  Slip 
and  Suckers^  ate  V'*^^*^-'  '"^  '^^* 
plant  \niQ  ^\iMs,  ■a.'fij'ixi^w.  ^ 
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which  f$  a  necclTary  Ornament 
in  a  Kitchin  Garden. 

Mr.  BraMey  (ays,  it  is  raisM 
from  Seed^  fown  in  Marth  or 
Afrtl ;  or  prop^ated  from  SUps 
planted  in  thofe  Months,  and 
tvfll  grow  any  where.  It  will 
nmke  very  good  Edging,  that 
will  laft  feven  or  eight  Years. 
That  Maftick-Tiytne^  and  Mantm 
Syriacmntj  or  Caf-Thyme^  which 
are  frequently  cultivated  in 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  their 
reftcfhing  Odour,  muft  be 
planted  in  the  warmed  Parts  of 
the  Garden  ;  and  as  for  the  C^^ 
TTfynre^  if  it  be  in  fmall  Quanti- 
ties, it  muft  be  carefully  defend- 
ed from  the  Cats,  who  love  to 
eat  it,  and  are  intoxicated  by  it ; 
but  he  ftys,  That  he  has  made  it 
his  Obftrvation,  that  the  Cats  do 
not  meddle  with  it,  where  it  is 
in  great  Qu«itities. 

I  J.    Toad-Flak.' 

Various  SortsJ] 
Tp  H  E  R  E  are  of  this  Plant  fe- 
■^  veral  Sorts,  which  are  de- 
fcribM  by  Mr.  Mortimer  as  fol- 
lows: The  yellow  flower* d  Toad- 
fhrxj  whole  Roots  are  durable  ; 
ft)r  tho'  the  Branches  die  in  the 
WiHter\f  the  Root  will  fend  forth 
new  ones  the  Spring  following. 
The  wld  white  flvmer^d  Toad- 
flax^ whole  Leaves  are  broader 
than  the  common  Flax^  and 
whofe  Root  will  laft  many 
Years.  The  fweei  purple  flow- 
tf^d  T'oadrFlax^  whofe  Root  dies. 
The  Toad'FJaxj  whofe  Root 
dies  as  foon  as  its  Seed  is  ripe. 
The  'yelhw  flowered   Toad-Flax 
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dtFskftcia ;  and  the  br&ium  Toad-^ 
Flax^  with  reddifh  Floads. 

They  come  up  dry^  and  need 
but  little  Care  in  their  Culdire : 
Thofe  whofe  Roots  do  not  die 
in  the  Whiter^  ought  to  be  fet 
together ;  and  the  reft  to  be  fit 
with  Seedlings  in  fonie  Pkces 
open  to  die  Sun. 

They  flower  in  July  mi  Aih 
gnft^  and  the  Seed  i$  ripe  iboa 
after. 

to.  Tobacco. 

MK.  Mortimer  lays,  Toiac^^ 
is  raisM  of  «Sif^^  wtuch  is 
to  be  fewn  in  a  good,  wani 
Soil,  ffiekerM  from  the  Wiods^ 
The  Seeds,  before  they  are  (bm^ 
are  to  be  mingled  with  Aflies, 
that  they  may  be  fown  the  nKxe 
equally.  In  England^  it  tenures 
to  be  raisM  in  a  Hot-4>ed.  I9 
the  Countries  where  it  grows, 
when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear, 
they  lay  Boughs,  or  other  fadi 
Things  over  them,  to  ffiete 
them ;  and  in  the  mean  Tkne, 
while  it  is  grown  to  have  four 
or  five  Leaves,  they  prepare  ano- 
ther Place  tio  tran^ant  it  into^ 
at  two  or  three  Fdot  Diflaace 
Plant  from  Plant.  Once  a 
Month,  they  hough  the  Weeds 
from  about  it.  When  it  lofes 
any  thing  of  its  Verdure,  or  be- 
gins to  droop,  or  is  come  to  a 
ftrong  Scent,  it  is  ripe  :  Then 
they  cut  it,  and  dry  it  in  a  Houfe 
upon  Poles.  The  Roots  left  in 
the  Ground  produce  another 
Crop  ;  but  not  fo  good  as  the 
firff. 


\ 
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Mr.  Bmftard^  in  a  lietter  lo 
Mr.  Bradley^  informs  him,  That 
be  has  recoverM  feveral  Ifruit- 
Trces,  as  Dwarf* Apples^  Cherries 
and  IPlums^  aifo  Cabbages  and 
other  Garden -ware,  after  both 
Fmit  and  Plants  had  bieen  blight- 
ed and  began  to  wither,  by  a 
Water  made  with  Tobacco-Jlalks ; 
that  he  having  watered  the  Trees 
with  this  Water,  the  Leaves  and 
Frait  began  in  a  (hort  Time  to 
recover  ;  and  grow  to  their  flill 
PexfeSion:  And  as  for  thofe 
that  he  did  not  water  with  the 
Tokateo  -  tf^ater^  he  queftion'd 
whether  they  would  live  to  bear 
another  Year. 

tie*9dds,  That  he  had  expe- 
rience the  Benefit  of  this  Water 
WWi  great  Succefs  for  two 
Yeftrs,  and  had  found  it  to  an- 
fiver  beyond  anything  elfe  he 
had  made  Ufe  of. 

That  he  took  the  Hint  from  a 
Man  who  us'd  to  chew  Tobacco, 
^ho  by  fpitting  upon  a  Frog 
pHid  Toad,  deftroy*d  them ;  and 
from  thence  he  conjeSur'd  it 
was  a  great  Deftroyer  of  all 
Sorts  of  Vermin. 

He  infusM  fix  or  (even  Pounds 
6f  Tobacco -Jlalks  in  two  Hog- 
fceads  of  Water ;  but  more  may 
be  added  as  Occafion  ferves. 

To  this  Mr.  Bradley  adds. 
That  it  has  been  a  long  Time 
jWEtSisM  with  Succef$,  to  deftroy 
thofe  Infefts  that  infeft  Plants, 
by  ftrewing  Tobacco-Duft  upon 
khem,  and  by  making  a  Fumiga- 
tion of  it  under  the  Trees.  <  And 
that  he  does  nqt  doubt  but  Wa- 
t«r,  in  which  the  Stalks  of  Tobacco 
have  been  infus'd,  will  anfwer  iSeafou, 
the  End  as  weJi.  I 


fel.    TOMENtUlyr. 

J^OMENTUM  is  that  foft, 
**•  downy  Subftance,  which 
grows  on  the  Tops  of  fome 
Plants. 

%i.  Transplantiko  Trees- 

TiJ'R.  Mortimer  fj>eaking  of 
^^^  Forcft  -  Trees,  lays,  The 
Trees  which  are  beft  to  be  re- 
moved, are  the  fmalleft  Trees, 
and  thofe  that  have  beea  trans- 
planted in  NurferieSj  {ffr.  But 
as  there  are  feveral  Occafions 
for  the  Tranfplanticg  them, 
larger,  he  accoimts  Trecis  of 
about  fix  and  a  half,  Or  tbven 
Foot  high,  and  five  or  fix  Inches 
in  Circumference  to  be  the  beft 
Site  :  But  in  Cafes  of  N^oeffity, 
Trees  of  very  great  Statture  have 
been  removM. 

To  remove  large  Trees,  Mr, 
Evelyn  propofcs  the  following 
Method  :  To  make  Choice  or 
Trees  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Man*s  Thigh ;  to  remove  the 
Earth  from  about  them  ;  then  to 
cut  through  all  the  Side-Roots, 
'till  the  Trees  may  be  by  Force 
brought  down  on  one  Side  ;  fo 
that  the  Tap-Roots  may  be  con- 
veniently come  at  to  be  cut  oft* 
with  the  Ax  :  Then  to  redrefi 
the  Tree,  and  let  it  ftand  covered 
with  the  Mould  from  whidi  it 
was  loofened,  *till  the  next  Year 
or  longer  ;  and  by  that  Time  it 
will  have  drawn  new,  tender 
Roots  fit  for  Tranfplanting, 
I  when  you  may  t^e  it  up  sit  a  fit 


Or  elfe  you  may,  before  the 
tiardeft  Frofts  come  on,  make  a 
Trench  about  the  Tree,  as  far 
diilant  from  llie  Stem  as  you 
judge  fufBcicnt  for  the  Root, 
and  di^  it  fo  deep  as  almoll  to 
undermine  it,  by  placing  Blocks 
and  Quarteri  of  Wood  to  bear 
up  the  Earth.  Then  to  fill  the 
Trench  wiih  Water,  or  at  lead 
■wet  it  fnfficiently,  uplefs  the 
Ground  was  wet  before.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  you  are  to  let  the 
Tree  {land  'till  a  hard  Froil 
comes  .ind  binds  the  Earth  firmly 
to  the  Roots,  and  then  tranfplant 
it  to  the  Place  you  delign  for  it. 
The  Pit  you  plant  in  it  you  may 
prefcrvc  from  being  frozen,  by 
laying  on  it  Store  of  warm  Lit- 
ter, and  fo  clofe  the  Mould  the 
better  to  the  draggling  Fibres, 
and  place  the  Earth  taken  out  of 
the  Pit  about  the  Root  of  the 
new  planted  Tree.  But  if  the 
Mould  about  the  Root  of  the 
Tree  is  too  heavy  to  be  remov'd 
by  any  ordinary  Force,  it  then 
may  be  rais'd  with  a  Crane  or 
Gin. 

The  beft  Times  for  Tranf- 
planting  all  Trees,  except  l{^in- 
ter -Greens,  he  accounts  to  be 
cither  OHober  or  February  :  But 
if  the  Soil  be  moift,  he  prefers 
March,  that  the  Trees  may  not 
Hand  fobbing  all  the  tfiater,  to 
chill  their  Roots, 

He  fays,  he  has  tranfplantcd 
fome  Sort  of  Trees  at  Midfitm- 
mef,  after  the  Manner  following. 
He  made  Holes  large  enoiigh  to 
contain  the  Roots  of  the  Trees 
to  be  tranfplantcd,  and  pour'd 
Water  into  the  Holes,  and  then 
tbrcwia  tAc  Earth  that  had  been' 
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taken  out  of  die  Holes,  ' 
became  a  meer  toft  Sludge 
Mud.  Then  the  Trees  being 
taken  up  with  as  much  of  their 
Roots  as  could  be,  and  abated 
the  Heads  with  the  fame  Caution, 
he  plung'd  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees  into  the  Mud,  and  left  it 
to  it  fe!f,  only  that  he  watered  it 
every  Day  for  two  or  three 
Weeks  :  And  that  Trees  thus 
planted  at  that  Time ,  have 
grown  as  well  as  thofe  that  had 
been  planted  in  IVinter. 


The    tommm    Rules    of   Tranf- 
plant ing. 


I.  Trees  mull  be  planted 
deeper  in  Ground  which  is  ligh(» 
than  in  that  which  is  Urong  ;  but 
fhalloweft  of  all  in  Clay  Ground, 
and  never  deeper  than  they  grew 
before  they  were  removed.  As 
for  the  Depth,  fix  Inches  may  be 
fufficieiit  for  the  drieft,  and  two 
or  three  for  the  moift.  But 
then  they  muft  be  fupported 
ag.iinft  the  Winds,  and  alfo 
fhaded  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 
The  moft  proper  Way  to  fecufe 
them,  may  be  by  Stakes,  and 
raifing  a  finall  Hill  about  two 
Foot  thick,  and  four  or  five  in 
Diameter,  about  the  Stem  of  the 
Tree  ;  and  in  Order  to  keep  it 
moift,  and  prevent  Weeds  from 
growing,  cover  the  Hill  with 
xStones,  Files,  or  niungy  Straw. 
But  after  they  have  lain  fbme 
Time,  they  mud  be  taken  away, 
or  elfe  the  Vermin,  Snails  and 
Infefls,  which  they  produce  and 
harbour,  will  be  apt  to  gnaw  and 
inj  lire  the  Bark  of  the  Trees, 

\ 
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Every  Year  you  muft  abate 
the  Height  of  the  Hills,  *till  they 
are  levelled  to  the  reft  of  the 
Ground :  And  pull  up  the  Weeds 
if  any  grow  about  them,  or  elfe 
they  will  draw  away  the  Heart 
of  the  Soil,  which  ihould  nourifli 
the  Roots  of  the  Trees. 

Where  Holes  are  digged  for 
the  planting  of  Trees,  if  the 
Soil  be  Gravel  or  Saftd^  mix  CMy 
with  It ;  but  rather  Earthy  Loam 
or  Mud  with  Earthy  which  are 
better,  and  fill  the  Holes  again 
with  it.  If  it  be  a  ftiff  Clay, 
trench  it  with  Straw-Thatch  Ltt- 
ter,  Wood-Stack  'Earth,  fffc.  But 
you  muft  take  Care  in  planting 
the  Trees,  that  the  Roots  of 
them  do  not  touch  any  of  thefe 
Mixtures,  nor  any  Dung  or 
Turf ;  but  the  Dung  fhould  be 
Wd  rather  round  upon  the  Sur- 
fece  of  the  Earth,  and  digged  in 
a  little,  and  covered  with  Mould, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  dry'd  by 
the  Sun. 

You  ought  once  a  Year  to 
dig  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees, 
and  dig  down  the  Hills ;  and 
when  you  do  fo,  you  will  find 
an  Advantage  in  it. 

He  dircds,  to  plant  in  a  warm 
moift  Seafon,  when  the  Air  is 
fcrene,  and  the  Wind  gentle'  and 
weflerly  ;  but  never  when  it 
freezes  or  rains,  or  is  mifty  ;  be- 
caufe  fuch  Weather  is  apt  to 
mould  and  infeft  the  Roots. 

If  you  can  avoid  it,  tranfplant 
no  Trees  after  Michaelmafs,  'till 
there  has  been  fonie  Rain  to 
moiften  the  Ground  ;  becaufe 
the  Trees  will  rife  with  lefs  La- 
bour^   and  make  better  Roots ; 


the  Roots  being  apt  to  break 
when  the  Ground  is  dry. 

Large  Trees  may  fodner  be 
tranfplanted  m  Oitobery  than 
fmaller. 

Thoft  Trees  which  have  not 
been  tranlplanted  before,  or  thofc 
which  have,  muft  have  their 
Roots  abated,  if  they  go  deep, 
or  elfe  you  will  be  oblig'd  to 
plant  them  too  deep ;  but  you 
muft  fpare  the  fmall  fibrous 
Roots  as  much  as  you  can,  for 
they  are  thofe  which  draw  the 
moft  Nourifliment  to  the  Trees. 

When  you  take  up  Trees, 
take  up  as  much  Earth  about 
their  Roots  as  you  can  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  the  Holes  to  plant 
them  in,  let  them  lie  open  for 
fome  Time,  for  the  Rain,  Sun 
and  Froft  to  mellow  the  Earth 
before  the  Trees  are  tranlplanted 
into  them. 

When  you  take  up  Trees, 
take  Notice  how  the  Roots 
grow,  and  where  you  tranfplant 
them,  and  difpofe  them  in  the 
fame  Order.  Spread  the  Roots 
carefully,  and  plant  the  Tree  to 
the  feme  Afpeft  that  it  grew 
before. 

In  the  Spring,  you  ihould  rub 
off  the  Side  -  Buds  to  give  a 
Check  to  the  Exuberancy  of  the 
Sap  in  the  Branches,  and  to  caufe 
it  to  run  up  to  the  Head. 

You  muft  defend  all  young 
Trees  from  the  Wind  and  Sun, 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  of  a  ten- 
der Kind,  from  the  North  and 
Eaft  Wind,  »till  the  Roots  are 
fixed,  and  they  begin  to  fhoot  r 
This  not  being  obferv'd,  has 
been  the  Caufe  of  the  ^eriCbixv^ 
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of  mod  Plantations  in  Summer- 
Time.  In  the  Winter^  the 
greateft  Danger  is  more  to  be 
feared  from  the  Wet  and  Cold, 
in  Conjunftiort  one  with  ano- 
ther, than  from  the  moft  fevere 
Froft  alone.  Trees  ibould  alfo 
be  defended  from  Cattle,  and 
efpecially  from  Sheep  on.  Ac- 
count of  the  Greafe  of  their 
Wool,  which  is  very  prejudicial 
to  Trees,  by  their  only  rubbing 
againft  them. 

To  freferve  Trees  from  Wmis 
and  Cattle* 

The  beft  Way  is  to  impale 
them  with  three  or  four  Quarter- 
Stakes,  of  a  fufficient  Height, 
fct  either  in  the  Form  of  a  Tri- 
angle or  Quadrangle,  and  faften- 
ed  one  to  another  with  Ihort 
Pieces  above  and  below  ;  and 
you  may  {lick  Brambles  in 
them. 

If  you  will  be  at  the  Charge, 
you  may  pale  them  ;  and  this 
will  not  fret  them,  as  other 
Trees  are  apt  to  be  that  are  only 
ftak'd  and  bufh'd. 

But  if  the  Trees  are  planted 
Where  they  are  in  no  JDanger 
from  Cattle,  then  a  Wifp  of 
Straw  ty'd  about  the  Neck  of  a 
Tree  with  a  Rope  from  the  Neck 
of  the  Tree,  to  preferve  them 
from  galling,  and  lightly  ftrain'd 
to  a  Hook  or  Peg  in  the  Ground, 
will  be  fufficient  to  fecure  them 
againft  the  iVeftern  Blafts.  And 
the  Winds  that  Wow  from  other 
Quarters  feldom  do  much  Mif- 
chief.  The  Cords  will  laft  ma- 
ny Years,  if  they  are  well 
pitched. 


If  the  Soil  be  good,  you  tasai^ 
plant  them  into,  it  is  beft  iKrt  to 
head  Timber-Trees  at  all,  bat 
to  fhred  them  up  to  one  fiogUi 
Bough  ;  but  if  it  be  a  bad  Soil| 
the  Sap  will  fcarcely  run,  lb 
high  ;  and  in  that  Cafe  it  is  bet* 
ter  to  head  thiem ;  and  when  the; 
are  (hot  out,  to  reduce  the  Head 
to  one  fine  l^ngle  Branch ;  aa4 
for  that  Purpole,  you  Qiqu1j|1 
leave  one  of  the  moA  upr^id 
and  thriving  Boughs  ;  and  if  the 
Top  happens  to  die,  or  the  Tree 
meets  with  any  Hurt  from  O^- 
tie,  fo  as  to  caute  it  to  barcak 
out  on  the  Sides,  which  hinder? 
Its  Growth  and^ring,  theQ  you 
fhould  prune  off  fome  Shoot% 
and  quicken  a  leading  $hQOt 
with  a  Knife,  at  fome  Di^oce 
beneath  where  its  Infirmity  ]$. 

But  if  in  the  Spring  of  tiic 
Year  it  fhall  appear  to  be  in  a 
very  unlikely  Condition  ,  tl)Q9 
you  may  cut  off  all  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  and  expe£t  a  new 
Shoot,  which  you  fliould  Aurfc 
up,  by  cutting  away  all  fuper- 
fluous  Branches. 

If  you  would  not  have  a  Tw 
put  forth  Side-Branches,  prune 
them  up  in  February  and  at  Mut^ 
fummer^  When  all  the  Sap  is  ifl 
them  ;  cut  off  Wtatfbever  Sido^ 
Branches  it  h^s  put  forth  fince 
February^  and  they  will  fcarceiy 
ever  fprout  again. 

ThQ-AJh-Tree,  the  Wabua, 
and  pithy  Trees  muft  not  by  any 
Means  be  headed  when  they  aie 
tranfplanted,  efpecially  the  IVaIr 
nut ;  and  if  there  be  Occafiop 
to  lop  off  any  of  the  Boughs,  it 
ihould  be  done  where  they  wijl 
^be  leaft  expos'd  to    the    Wetv 

which 
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which  the  Side-Boughs  fcem  to 
hCs  And  this  ihould  be  done 
late  in  the  Sfri^^  as  about  the 
latter  End  o£  Febmary  or  the 
Beginning  of  March^  that,  the 
Bark  may  the  fooner  heal  the 
Wound. 

Mr.  BraMey  gives  us  an  Ac- 
count of  a  new  Method  of 
Tfaafplanting  of  Trees  -with 
Safbty,  let  them  be  of  what  Big- 
liefs  fbever,  either  whik  they  are 
m  Bloflbm^  or  with  Fruit  upon 
tfaem. 

Hie  Holes  for  the  Trees  are 
to  be  prepar'^d  before  the  Trees 
are  taken  up,  and  the  Earth 
which  comes  out  of  the  Holes 
IS  to  be  made  very  fine,  and  put 
inK>  large  Tubs  and  nnVd  with 
Water,  'till  it  is  about  the  Con- 
fiftcnce  of  thin  Batter  :  Then 
the  Holes,  in  which  the  Trees 
are  to  be  planted,  are  to  be 
filPd  with  this  thus  tempered 
Earth,  before  the  earthy  Parts 
have  Time  to  fettle,  or  fall  to 
tfie.  Bottom. 

The  Advantage  of  this  Me- 
thod is.  That  Trees  planted  in 
Ihis  Pap  have  their  Roms  fmme- 
<liately  inclofed  and  guarded 
from  the  Air ;  and  the  Seafon 
difpofing  every  Part  erf"  the  Tree 
for  Growth  and  Shooting,  it 
ipvill  lofe  but  very  little  of  its 
Vigour  ;  if  Care  has  been  taken 
of  the  Roots,  in  taking  them  out 
of  the  Ground,  that  but  few  of 
them  have  been  wounded  ;  and 
alfo  that  they  have  not  been  fuf- 
iercd  to  dry  in  their  Carriage 
&om  one  Place  to  another. 

He  fays,  that  he  faw  the.Ad- 
vants^e  of  tranfplanting  Trees  of 
all  Sorts  in  Summer  at  Mr.  Se- 


creeary  ^ohnftouif^  ^Twittinhmn^ 
that  by  YA%  Direaions  lUth 
Hedges  of  ten  Foot  high  were, 
with  wonderfiil  Succeft,  remov- 
ed in  Mdy,  yun4  and  July^  and 
that  there  was  but  very  littl© 
Sign  of  their  having  be^i  re- 
moved ;  atid  that  there  were  large 
Affie-ntrees  and  Pear-T'rees  re- 
moved, which  grew  in  great  Pros- 
perity :  And  that  there  had  been 
especially  Scotfi^Fir-Trees  ttrnP- 
planted  out  of  a  Nurfery,  the 
lame  Summer,  which  was  a 
warm  one,  and  they  had  (hot  a- 
bout  a  Foot .  before  thofe  that 
were  left  in  the  Nurfcry  begun 
to  ftir  or  move  in  their  Shoots. 

And  be(ides,  there  was  this 
remarkable'  in  this  tranfplanting,. 
that  the  Heads  of  the  Fir-Trees 
were  left  on  them,  which  in  all 
Probability  contributed  to  their 
Growth.  And  notwithftanding 
it  has  been  the  common  opinion^ 
that  thefe  Sort  of  Trees  could 
not  be  tranfplanted  after  they 
were  grown  to  any  tolerable  Big- 
nefs  ;  yet  thefe  Trees  were  al-' 
moft  thirty  Foot  high. 

As  for  Elm-hedges  there  was 
a  Necefiity  for  cutting  or  prun-  ^ 
mg^  them,  when  they  were  tranf- 
planted,  to  put  them  into  form; 
and  the  Orchard  Trees  were 
lopp'd  that  they  might  the  more 
conveniently  be  carried  ;  and  yet 
notwithftanding  they  produced* 
very  good  Fruit  the  next  Year  ; 
and  probably  would  have  pro-* 
duced  much  more,  if  all,  or  the 
greatcft  Part  of  their  Branches 
could  have  been  left  upon  them. 

The  Succefs  which  attended 
this  manner   of  planting  was  «i 
Encoun^^m^twx  to  \?wkk^  xsi^ 
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low  the  Exami^Ie^  and  inconfi* 
dcrately  they  praSifed  with  the 
Ptfp  in  Winter,  and  fo  their  Ex- 
pedations  were  fniftrated. 

For  the  Trees  not  being  in 
diat  growing  State  in  the  Win- 
ter, that  they  were  in  the  Sum- 
mer, and  neither  had  the  Trees 
that  Draught,  nor  could  the  Tem- 
per of  the  Air  draw  away  the 
extraordinary  Wet  from  the 
Roots,  which  was  contained  in 
the  Pap,  and  fo  the  Pap,  which 
was  about  the  Root,  ferved  only 
to  chill  and  rot  the  Root. 

But  as  for  fuch  Trees  which 
are  thus  planted  in  the  Summer, 
they  are  then  full  of  fluent  Sap, 
and  their  chief  Refrefliment  is 
Water,  which  will  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  too  long  about 
them,  either  by  their  powerful 
Spirit  of  Growth,  or  the  Warmth 
of  the  Air.  / 

All  Plants  of  the  finaller 
Kinds,  which  are  removed  about 
this  Seafon,  will  ftrike  root  in  a 
Day  or  two,  if  they  be  removed 
with  Care.  And  it  is  alfo  high- 
ly probable,  that  large  Trees  will 
do  the  &me  in  a  few  Days  ; 
whereas  on  the  contrary  the 
Roots  will  not  renew  themfelves 
in  the  Winter  Months. 

Mr.  Bradley  concludes,  that 
'  in  Confideration  ©f  the  Circu- 
lation of  Sap,  it  is  as  necef&ry 
to  preferve  the  Veflels  of  Trees 
as  intire  as  in  animal  Bodies  ; 
and  therefore  tranfplanting  Trees 
at  that  time  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
per to  cut  oft*  any  of  the  Bran- 
ches, or  wound  any  of  the  Vef- 
fels,  if  it  can  poflibly  be  avoid- 
ed, that  the  Sap  may  circulate 
the  more  freely,    and   that  the 
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Trees  may  be  kept  in  better 
Heart,  till  they  hare  renewed 
their  Roots,  wluch  it  is  of  sMb-* 
lute  Neceflity  to  Wound  kt 
tranfplanting  them. 

But  as  it  cannot  be  avoided 
but  fome  of  the  Roots  of  a  Tree^ 
nay  and  fome  capital  ones  too, 
muft  be  cut  or  wounded ;  he 
thought  it  convenient  to  con- 
trive to  make  a  Plaifter  of  i 
Mixture  of  Gums,  to  do  over 
the  wounded  Parts  of  the  larger 
Roots,  and  hinder  the  Air  and 
Wet  from  penetrating  too  mnch 
into  the  Veflels  of  the  Rbocs. 
He  alfo  thinks  it  proper,  if  the 
Root  be  very  large^  to  mark  the 
Limb  or  Branch  that  correQ>QQds 
wjth  it,  in  Order  to  cut  it  off 
about  a  Fortnight  after  to  die 
fame  Proportion  ;  and  to  do  it 
over  with  the  Plaifter,  as  the 
Root  had  been  before. 

This  Plaiftering  the  wounded 
Parts  of  a  Tree,  is  of  great  Ufe, 
as  well  for  bringing  large  and 
vigorous  Shoots,  as  prelfervii^ 
the  Tree  from  Canker  or  the 
Rot ;  which  will  by  little  and 
little  attack  it,  if  the  Mixtottf 
of  Gums  be  not  apply'd  im-^ 
mediately  upon  the  Cutting  off 
of  any  Limb  or  Branch. 

In  removing  Trees  from  one 
Place  to  another,  great  Care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  Roots  do 
not  in  the  leaft  grow  dry ;  for 
if  they  do,  a  Failure  on  the 
Top  of  the  Branches  that  do 
correfpond  with  them,  will  (bon 
be  perceiv'd,  and  it  will  require 
Time  to  recover  it,  and  more  or 
lefs  according  as  the  Failure  is. 

Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,  he  has 
met  with  a  Preparation,  wkh 
^  which 
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Which,  iT  the  Roots  of  a  large  I  ripen  well  the  fir  ft  Year,  arid  al- 
Tree  be  anointed,  it  may  lie  out  fo  to  grow  with  Vigour 


of  the  Ground  a  whole  Day  m 
the  hotteft  Summer,  and  it  will 
neither  drop  or  flag  a  Leaf ;  and 
tho*  common  Soap  will  do  for 
two  or  three  Sorts  of  Trees,  yet 
It  does  hot  agree  with  all,  but  is 
apt  to  canker  the  Roots  of  many. 

If  Trees  thus  planted  be  large 
or  tall,  they  muft  be  fupported 
with  Stakes  ;  and  as  the  Pap  be- 
gins to  harden,  you  ought  to 
watch  it  carefully  to  prevent  its 
cracking,  which  it  will  do,  if 
you  do  not  ftjr  or  break  the  Top 
of  It  a  little  with  a  Spade,  ana 
pour  a  little  frefti  Water  and 
Earth  over  the  Hole,  and  cover 
It  with  fomething  ;  green  Turf 
IS  the  beft,  but  Fern,  ^c.  may 
ferve. 

As  for  fmall  ones,  as  Currans, 
Goofeberries,  and  fuch  like,  and 
all  flowering  Shrubs,  the  princi- 
pal Roots  which  happen  to  be  cut, 
while  they  are  taking  up,  muft  be 
dreft  with  the  Mixture  of  Gums ; 
'  and  then  you  muft  plunge  their 
Roots  immediately  into  a  VefTel 
of  Water,  that  they  may  be  con- 
veyed the  freflicr  to  the  Placej 
where  they  are  to  be  planted. 
Then  having  the  Holes  made 
ready,  they  are  to  be  fill'd  with 
Water  and  fine  Earth  well  ftirr'd 
together  ;  and  the  Trees  are  to 
be  planted  in  the  Pap,  immedi- 
ately filling  up  the  Holes  with 
more  Water  and  Earth. 

This  Method  of  Trarifplant- 
ing  Currans  and  Goofeberries,  he 
fays,  he  has  fbr  feveral  Years 
praSis'd  in  May,  June,  July 
and  Auguft  ;  arid  they  never  did 


Thofe  which  are  planted  af- 
ter this  Manner,  do  not  ftand 
in  Need  of  being  watered  aftet 
they  are  once  fettled,  for  they 
prefently  renew  their  Roots  ; 
whereas  thofe  Trees,  that  are 
tranfplanted  about  the  Winter 
Months,  Will  do  but  Very  indif- 
ferently for  the  firft  Year,  and 
fometimes  do  not  do  it  at  all. 

If  fmall  Plants  are  to  be  tranf- 
planted to  a  Placp  at  any  confi- 
derable  Diftance,  he  recommends 
the  putting  their  Roots  into 
Bladders  of  Water  or  Earth  and 
Water  mix'd  to  a  Pap,  ivhich 
may  be  better  ;  and  being  thus 
fecar'd,  they  may  be  fafely  car- 
ried two  or  three  Days  Journey. 

He  adds.  That  by  this  Me- 
thod and  the  Afllftance  of  the 
prepared  Gums,  and  alfo  a  vi(^ 
cous  Preparation,  he  has  remdv'd 
Cherry-Trees,  NeHar'tnes,  Peach-' 
Trees  ^  Pear -Trees  atid  Plum-^ 
TreeSj 
both 

which  Trees  had  been  train'd 
againff  Walls  for  more  than  fix 
Years  ;  and  tho'  they  Were  con- 
vey'd  and  planted  at  above  fifteen 
Miles  Diftanccy  they  grew  per- 
feSly  well,  and  preferv'd  their 
Fruit.  By  this  Method  Trees 
may  be  removed  with  Safety  frorii 
May  to  Auguft. 

He  adds,  That  in  the  Year 
1723,  he  remov'd  a  Stiandard 
Plum  -  Tree  at  Molefey^  when  it 
was  iri  full  Bloffom,  in  A^riJi 
and  notwithftanding  three  pria 
cipal  Roots  were  cut  off,  eacti- 
as  thick  as  a  Man*&  W^n&^  "^J^^. 


with   Fruit  upon  thenl, 
green   and  ripe,   fbme   of 


fail  both  to  carry  their  Fruit  and  lalfd  a  pto^dtx\ow'iB^^'^x^'«&^\^ 


Vox,  U. 


"Ssi^^r^f^ 
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Boughs  that  correfjJonded  with 
them,  the  Tree  grew,  and  had 
Fruit  upon  it.  But  the  Method 
of  Moving  a  Tree  in  this  State 
to  a  little  Diftance^  differs  very 
much  from  the  Removing  a  Tree 
with  Fruit  upon  it. 

In  doing  of  this  Work,  thefe 
three  Diredions  following  ihould 
be  minded. 

Firjl^  Great  Caution  mud  be 
ufcd  in  applying  the  Mixture  of 
Gums,  viz.  Not  to.ufe  that 
Kind  of  Mixture  to  a  Stone- 
Fruit  Tree  that  is  proper  for  a 
Kernel  or  Pippin-YiMxt.  ;  and  fo 
on  the  contrary. 

Secondly^  Care  muft  be  taken 
to  plaifter  the  wounded  Parts  of 
the  great  Roots,  as  foon  as  each 
.of  them  is  TOt  clear  of  the  Earth. 
And  if  the  Trees  are  to  be  con- 
veyed to  any  great  Diftance,  the 
Roots  muft  be  anointed  as  foon 
as  poffible  can  be  with  the  vif- 
cous  Preparation  J ,  becaufe  they 
will  dry  in  a  Minute  or  two  in 
hot  Weather. 

Doirdly^  If  the  Soil  the  Trees 
are  to  be  planted  in  be  a  Clay^ 
you  muft  not  make  the  Holes 
for  the  Trees  in  the  Clay  :  For 
altho*  you  fhould  maKe  them 
twenty  Foot  wide,  and  fill  them 
with  the  beft  iiftcd  Earth  and 
Water,  the  Trees  will  decline 
in  the  lVinter\  tho'  they  will 
not  fail  if  you  plant  them  in  the 
Summer,  See  the  Reafon  of  this 
in  the  Article  Ranuncula, 

He  adds.  That  he  has,  with 
equal  Succefs,  tranfplanted  Elms 
Ihat  were  about  thirty  Foot  high, 
and  there  has  been  no  Appear- 
ance of  their  having  been  re- 
mov'd;  but  their  Leaves  hs-ve 
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continu'd  green  and  bright,  and 
the  Trees  are  at  this  Time  in 
Profperity,  and  have  full  Heads, 
which  afford  as  much  Shade 
fince,  as  they  did  before  their 
Removal  :  And  that  he  is  fatiP- 
fy*d,  that  there  is  not  a  found 
Tree  in  England^  which  is  not 
too  heavy  to  be  tranfplanted 
from  Place  to  Place,  but  may  be 
tranfplanted  with  as  much  Safety 
as  a  Cabbage'V\2int  may. 

But  in  Order  to  do  this,  there 
muft  be  a  due  Time  allow'd  to 
do  it  in  ;  and  great  Care  muft  be 
taken  in  ufing  the  Mixtures 
and  Preparations  :  And  alfa 
much  Care  muft  be  taken  by 
thofe  that  open  the  Roots;  tf 
all  which  were  carefully  per- 
formed by  a  fuiEcient  Number 
of  Hands,  a  Garden  might  be 
compleatly  furnifli'd  with  bear- 
ing Trees  of  every  Sort  of  Fruit, 
and  a  Houfe  encompafsM  with 
a  full-grown  Wood. 

The  Mixture  of  Gums  for  the 
feveral  Kinds  of  Trees,  and  the 
vifcoHS  Preparation^  he  feys,  will 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  Benjanm 
IVhitmil^  Gardener  at  Hoxton. 

25.  Transport ATiON^f 
Plants. 

\4"R-  Bradley  ^2,^%^  In  a  fliort 
iTX  -Voyage  they  may  be 
brought  without  any  Earth  about 
their  Roots,  if  the. Trees  ace  of 
any  Subftance,  as  of  an  Inch  of 
an  Inch  and  half  Diameter  about 
the  Stem.  But  before  they  are 
pack'd  up,  Care  muft  be  taken 
that  they  are  very  clear  from 
Wet,  or  elfe  there  will  be  apt 
to  be  a   Ferment   about    their 

Birk 
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Bark,  Which  will  deftroy  them. 
And  that  he  has  known  fome 
Trees  to  have  grown,  aftei-  they 
have  been  without  Eaith  for  ten 
Months,  and  el'pecially  Orange 
Trees. 

And  as  to  the  Tranlportation 
of  fuch  Plants  that  require  Earth 
to  grow  in,  while  they  are  in  a 
long  Paflage,  he  cannot  gi?e  bet- 
ter DircSions  than  Mr,  Catsshy 
gave,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Fair- 
child.  The  Sitbftance  of  which, 
is  to  fend  them  in  Tubs,  and 
not  in  Baskets,  becanfc  the  Bnf- 
kets  contribute  much  to  their 
Mifcarrying  :  And  that  thefc 
Tnbs  be  fet  in  the  Billaft,  which 
keeps  them  moift,  and  moderate- 
ly warm,  Thar  when  they  i>',!id 
upon  the  Qoarrer-Deck,  they  are 
apt  to  be  wcr  with  Salt-Water; 
and  require  the  preM-^ft  Ten- 
dance from  bad  WtathiT,  and 
are  apt  to  mifcarry,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  greateft  Care, 

And  as  for  Seeds,  the  fame 
Petfon  ufed  to  put  them  into  the 
Shell  of  a  Gourd,  and  feal  them 
up  ;  and  being  fo  put  up,  he  had 
not  known  them  to  ipilcarry,  in 
feveral  Parcels  that  he  had  fent 
from  New  -  Enilifid.  As  for 
another  Method  of  Tranfportiiig 
Seeds  ;  fee  the  Article  Seeds. 

He  adds,  That  Plants,  which 
are  Natives  of  the  hotter  Cli- 
1  mates,  will  thrive  much  better 
with  us,  if  they  come  to  us  in  1 
grown  Plants,  than  if  they  were 
ID  be  brought  in  the  Seed. 

24,    TfitFETALOUS. 

J-'RIPErALOUS  Flanti 
■*  are  fuch  whofe  Flowers 
confift  of  three    Leaves  called 
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2j.  Trip-Madam. 


'T-'A  IP-MAD /I  Mis  a  Plant 
■'■  us'd  in  Sallads  in  the  Springs 
while  it  is  young  and  tender ; 
and  is  encrcas'd  either  by  Seeds, 
Slips  or  Cutlings. 

iS.  Tube-Rose. 

Vl  R.  Mortimer  fays,  the  Stalks 
■*■'-'■  of  this  Plant  grow  about 
four  Foot  high,  more  or  Icfs. 
That  the  ufual  Way  of  Planting 

them,  is  to  do  it  in  Pots  of  goo3 
Earth,  well  mix'd  with  rotten 
Dimg,  in  the  Month  of  Mareii ; 
and  then  to  fet  thefe  Pots  into 
the  Hoiife  'till  April  is  pafl-. 
They  muft  be  kept  dry  'till  they 
begin  to  (pindle,  and  then  they 
muft  be  watered,  dnd  fet  into 
the  open  Air  ;  but  the  furcft 
Way  to  have  them  early,  is  to 
fet  them  into  a  Hot-Bed.  When 
they  have  done  blowing,  the 
Pots  are  to  be  laid  on  their  Sides, 
to  prevent  Moifture  from  com- 
ing to  the  Roots,  and  that  the 
Plant  may  grow  dry  ;  when  the 
Leaves  are  dry'd,  they  muft  be 
taken  out,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry, 
Place.  -V 

27.   Tuberose.        "^ 

'T'UBEROSE  or  Tuhtrout 
*•  fignifies  Knottinefs,  or  being 
full  of  Knots  or  Bunches,  '; 

28.  Tuberosity.         ^V 

rUBEROSiTT,  aBonch- 
1        ing  out  01:  KROwJia^- 
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ap.   Tube  Roses,   w  Tube- 
roses. 

Defcription.^ 

T^HIS  Plant,  Mr.L/Wfiys, 
•*■    IS  a  Sort  oi  Hyacinth^  calPd 
the  Hyacinthus  InScus^    and  is 
dcfcrib*d  by  him  as  follows  : 

This  Plant,  from  its  Root 
(hoots  forth  feveral  Leaves,  a- 
bout  half  a  Foot  long,.ftraic  and 
pointed  at  the  End ;  from  the 
Midft  of  thefe  Leaves  grows  a 
Stalk  about  the  Thicknefi  of  a 
Finger,  and  three  or  four  Foot 
high,  on  the  Top  of  this  Stalk 
grow  fingle-leav'd  Flowers,  like 
Lilies^  and  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Pipe,  notched  in  fix  Places,  and 
refembling  a  Bell ;  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Flower  grows  a 
Chive,  which  becomes  a  round- 
i(h  Fruit,  full  of  Seeds,  of  the 
fame  Colour  with  the  Fruit. 

Propagation  and  Culture,']  The 
Manner  of  Cultivating  them,  he 
prefcribes  as  follows  K 

Tho*  the  Tuberofes  are  multi- 
ply'd  by  Suckers^  yet,  he  fays, 
this  is  not  to  be  pradis'd  but  in 
hot  Countries,  fuch  as  Provence^ 
in  France^  and  thofe  Places  from 
which  they  were  originally 
brought ;  for  that,  tho*  they  are 
never  fo  carefully  manag'd,  their 
Stems  will  neither  grow  fo  high, 
nor  their  Flowers  be  fo  nume- 
rous or  beautiful,  as  thofe  that 
are  brought  from  Abroad.  And 
in  Order  to  make  Choice  of 
them,  he  gives  the  following 
Dire£lions  :  To  pick  out  fuch 
as  are  large,  and  by  feeling  them 
with  the  Thumb  and  Fore-finger 
^ach  as  are  firm  ;  and  to  i\in  xh^ 
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Nail  into  the  Side  of  the  Roots, 
and  if  the  Pulp  be  not  tvbite^  to 
rejed  them,  and  chufe  thole  that 
are  fo. 

Then  having  fiird  Pots  of  a 
middle  Size,  with  two  Thirds  of 
Mould,  and  one  Third  of 
Kitchin  -  Garden  Earth  ,  well 
mixM  together  within  two  In- 
ches of  the  Top  ;  to  fet  the 
Roots  an  Inch  deep  in  the  Earth, 
and  to  fill  up  the  reft  with  pure 
Mould  to  receive  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  which  by  this  Means 
will  more  eafily  penetrate.  This 
is  to  be  done  the  latter  End  of 
February^  or  Beginning  o{ March; 
therefore,  if  we  would  have  ear- 
ly Flowers,  the  Sun  then  not 
being,  in  temperate  Climates, 
(Irong  enough  to  let  them  on 
Work,  the  Pots  muft  be  fet  in 
Hot-beds :  After  their  great  Heat 
is  over,  theft  Pots  are  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  Hot-beds  up  to  the 
Brim,  and  then  to  be  coverM 
with  Glafles  ;  and  if  the  Wea- 
ther be  mild,  and  the  Sim  fliine, 
they  may  be  permitted  the  Bene- 
fit of  the  Sun  through  them ;  but 
if  the  Weather  be  frofty  or 
cloudy,  the  Glafles  muft  be  co- 
ver'd  with  Mats  ;  and  they 
(hould  have  a  little  Well-water 
given  them  now  and  then  by 
Difcretion.  Thus  they  are  to 
ftand  'till  the  Air  is  grown 
mild. 

If  for  all  this,  fome  of  the 
Tuberofes  do  not  llrike  Root,  re- 
move them  into  a  fecond  Hot- 
bed, that  has  difcharg'd  its  vehe- 
ment Heat  ;  or  place  it  in  a 
I  Heap  of  Horfe-dung,  moderately 

,  warm* 

I  .  The 
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The  Tnberofes  being  thus  rais*d, 
you  ought  to  fet  them  in  the 
Places  mod  expos'd  to  the  Sun, 
letting  them  on  Benches  under  a 
Wall,  that  they  may  have  as 
much  Heat  as  poflible,  by  the 
Reverberation  of  the  Beams  of 
the  Sun ;  and  v^ater  them  every 
Day  at  Noon,  with  Water  that 
has  flood  'till  it  is  warm,  in  the 
Sun. 

When  they  flioot  out  their 
Stems,  and  their. Flowers  begin 
to  appear  upon  their  Tops,  fup- 
port  them  with  Sticks  (luck  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Plants,  and  tie 
the  Plants  to  the  Sticks. 

You  may  plant  Tnberofes  in 
JAay^  to  have  them  in  Flower  in 
Autumns:  Thefe  muft  be  planted 
m  the  moft  funny  Expofure,  and 
watered  as  the  others. 

This  Plant  is  not  to  be  raised 
in  the  open  Ground,  in  our 
Climate ;  becaufe  the  Heat  is  not 
fhfficient  to  make  thera  grow  as 
they  ought. 

The  Flowers  of  a  Tuber  of e 
blow  fucceflively  one  after  ano- 
ther ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  a 
long  Time  in  Bloffom.  The 
Flowers  are  very  odoriferous, 
and  perfume  the  Places  where 
they  are  fet ;  and  are  inore  pro- 
per to  be  fet  in  Windows  than 
Parterres. 
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32.  Tulips. 


/ 


50.  Tuberous  Pi:a>jts. 

rUBEROUS    Plants,     are 
fuch  as  are  full  of  Bunches 
Qr  Knots. 

31.   TUBULOUS. 

rUB  UL  0  US  fignific^  hoU 
low,  lik^  a  Pipe. 


Various  Sorts."} 
jiyf  R.  Bradley  divides  Tulips 
I  •*•"•*•  into  two  ClafTes ;  the  JPrie- 
cof^  TulipSy  or  early  Blowers  ; 
and  the  Serotine  Tulips^  or  late 
Blowers  ;  and  thefe  again  may 
be  diftinguifli'd  by  their  double 
and  fingle  Flowers. 

1.  Then  as  to  their  Colours^ 
they  are  diftinguiih'd  into  Agates^ 
which  grow  Ihorter  than  the  Ba- 
gates  ;  the  Flowers  of  thefe  are 
vein*d  with  two  Colours. 

2.  Bagates^  which  are  the  tal- 
left  Blowers,  and  are  commonly 
purple  and  wbite^  marbled. 

3.  BeazartSy  which  have  four 
Colours  tending  to  yellow^  and 
reds  of  feveral  Sorts. 

The  Varieties  of  thefe  are  alio 
diftinguifli'd  by  the  Names  of 
Cities,  or  fuch-like  Chara6ler$. 

Tulips  are  ufually  efteem'd  for 
the  Beauty  of  their  Colours,  and 
the  Strength  and  Height  of  their 
Flower -Stems,  and  that  their 
Flowers  be  of  the  Shape  of  an 
Egg,  without  fharp  Points  on  the 
Top  of  their  Petals  ;  and  above 
all,  for  their  Novelty. 

Monf.  L^er  diftinguiflies  thenx 
into  the  Early,  the  Meridional^ 
and  the  Backivard;  which  are 
alfo  of  different  Colours ;  as, 
fome  Sorts  are  white,  others  are 
red,  Others  yellow,  and  fo  of  the  . 
reft.  Befides,  great  Numbers  of 
Tulips  are  variegated  of  different 
Kinds,  and  are  thofe  that  are 
moft  efteem'd. 

There  are  alfo  fome  of  the 
large  Kinds,  and  fome  tKa.t  w;^ 
i  Dwarfs,  tom^  xic^ax  .>cvw^^^^^ 
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Lcares,    and    others   that   have 
fhiall  ones. 

Of  the  Beauty  ifTMlips.']  He 
lays.  Fine  TmJips  hatve  common- 
ly fix  Leaves,  three  widiOBt,  and 
three  within ;  and  the  latter 
ooght  to  be  larger  than  the  for- 
mer. 

Their  Bottom  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  their  Top,  and 
a  f^:t  Form  is  looked  upon  to  be 
more  beantifal  than  a  (harp. 

It  is  a  good  S^  when  a  Tm- 
Irp  has  its  Form  and  Greem  of  a 
middling  Bignefi ;  and  alfo  when 
it  has  a  requifite  Largenels. 

When  a  Tmlip  opens  with  its 
Leaves  tnm*d  either  inward  or 
outward,  it  is  not  efteemM  any 
more  than  where  its  Leaves  are 
too  final!,  or  too  thin  :  So  that 
a  Tulfp  is  not  to  be  efteem'd, 
tho*  it  may  appear  fine  at  its  firft 
Opening ;  you  muft  wait  two 
or  three  E^ys  before  you  can 
give  a  right  Judgment  of  it. 

A  7«/(p,  the  Cup  of  which  is 
leaft  convex,  is  to  be  preferred 
before  one  that  is  a  great  deal 
fo. 

Among  thofe  Tulips  that  are 
of  the  better  Sort,  thofe  are  in 
moft  Efteem  whofc  Colours  are 
luftrous^  and  appear  like  Sattin ; 
or  of  a  Flame-colourM  red  upon 
a  white  Ground  ;  thofe  of  divers 
Colours,  with  ShaMngs  ;  and  the 
yellow  ftrip*d  with  grey. 

It  is  very  common,  to  take 
great  Notice  of  the  Bottom  of  a 
Tulips  becaufe  the  Stripes  which 
arife  from  thence,  are  generally 
of  the  fineft  Colours. 

Every  Colour  in  a  Tulips 
which  IS  not  blended  confufedly, 

nd  the  Stripes  are  well  fe^aia- 
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ted,  looks  agroc3d>le  to  the  Eye. 
In  Order  to  the  Perftdion  of  a 
7je^,  the  Thmms  flionld  not 
bci^llowj  but  of  a  ^rowm  Colour. 
As  for  the  Qiivcs,  it  matters  not 
bowdiey  are. 

Mr.  Bradley  fiys.  That  the 
befi  Tmiips  he  has  leen^  were  in 
HslLmdy  and  FLatders  ;  but  he 
believes,  if  we  took  the  r^t 
Way  of  managing  them,  we 
might  have  as  good  as  they. 

Of  Pr9p4^Mlimg  them  iy  Seeds.} 
Mon£  Liger  direds,  to  gaAcr 
the  Seeds  of  Tmiips  in  Amhmm ; 
and  to  (bw  them  from  the  MU- 
dle  of  OOober^  to  the  End  of 
'November.  And  tho'  probably 
they  might  fucceed,  if  fown  in 
the  ^rimg^  yet  the  Prododioa 
would  he  retarded)  and  the 
Flowers  would  not  be  fb  fait. 

Befides  the  natural  Earth  of 
the  Garden,  he  advifes,  to  take 
Bed-mould  and  mix  it  with  the 
Earth  ;  lay  it  on  a  Heap,  and 
lift  it  on  the  Bed  defign'd  for  the 
Tulip  ;  let  it  not  be  above  an 
Inch  thick,  and  rake  it  even ; 
then  fow  the  Seed  as  thin  as 
poflible  :  Then  fift  enough  of 
the  fame  Mixture  over  it  as  will 
cover  the  Seed. 

In  March  the  Seed  will  come 
up  ;  and  when  you  fee  it  appear, 
you  muft  weed  them,  and  water 
them  in  hot  Weather  ;  and  they 
ought  to  ftand  in  the  Seminary 
two  Years  before  they  are  re- 
moved ;  and  after  the  firft  Stalks 
are  wither'd,  it  may  be  well  to 
fift  frefli  Mould  upon  the  Bed 
an  Inch  thick. 

The  cultivating  them  as  be- 
fore direded,  much  forwards 
t\vdt    ^\Q>««wa%  \     but   good 
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Flowers  are  nor  to  be  rapefled 
in  ]efs  than  five  or  fix  Years. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  [he  bed 
Way  to  rafc  Variety  of  Tulips, 
is  to  &ve  the  Seeds  when  they 
are  ripe  ;  that  is,  when  the  Podi 
begin  to  open  at  the  Top,  and 
to  cut  them  off  with  the  Stalks 
from  the  Root ;  and  to  keep  the 
Pods  upright,  that  the  Seeds  do 
not  fall  out  of  them  ;  then  to  fet 
ihem  in  a. funny  Window,  to 
compleat  the  Ripening  of  them, 
and  to  let  them  continue  Co  'till 
about  September  or  O£ioher  at  the 
fartheft  ;  and  then  to  feparaie  the 
Seed  from  the  Chaffj  and  to  fow 
it  in  Boxes  about  half  a  Foot 
deep,  in  one  of  the  foremen- 
tion'd  Months.  Thefc  Boxes 
fliould  be  fill'd  four  Inches  deep 
with  the  finelt  lifted  Mould,  that 
can  be  procur'd,  borh  light  and 
rich,  and  rather  lifted  in  rhem, 
than  prels'd  down  of  an  equal 
Thicknefs  ;  Sow  the  Seeds  in 
this  at  about  half  an  Inch  one 
from  another  ;  then  lift  on  fomc 
of  the  fame  Earth  over  them,  half 
an  Inch  thick. 

If  the  Seed  be  fown  on  Beds, 
he  advifcs  to  empty  chem  of  their 
Earth  four  Inches  deep,  laying 
Tiles  flat  upon  the  emptied  Pla- 
ces, and  to  lift  fome  of  the  fineft 
Earth  upon  the  Tiles,  and  order 
the  Seed  as  has  been  before  di- 
reftcd,  as  to  that  in  Boies, 

In  March  you  may  water  the 
Seeds  a  liitlc. 

The  bed  tMlip  to  raife  Seed  of 
is  generally  eliecm'd  the  Violet- 
colour'd,  ftrip'd  with  tubite ;  but 
ii  mud  not  be  fown  on  heavy 
Ljud. 
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He  advifes,  to  take  up  the 
Roots  of  each,  every  Year,  'till 
they  flower,  as  foon  as  their 
Leaves  are  dry ;  and  to  keep 
rhem  free  from  Moifturc,  and 
alfo  from  being  too  dry,  'till  the 
latter  End  of  Augufi  ;  and  then 
to  let  them  again  at  wider  DiC- 
Kances. 

The  third  Year  they  may  pro- 
bably produce  two  Leaves,  and 
if  they  do,  they  will  flower;  and 
after  the  firft  Year  Ihey  may  be 
fet  in  a  deeper  Soil,  and  richer 
Earth.  They  will  thrive  beft 
in  a  rich  Soil  ;  but  will  flower 
beft  in  a  barren  one  :  You  muft, 
for  fome  Time,  obferve  the 
Change  of  Soil  for  them. 

Mr.  Bradley,  in  Order  to 
raife  fine  TuUjis,  advifes.  That 
the  Ftoiuer-Stems  be  let  to  re- 
main upon  the  Riot,  and  ifwiU 
bring  the  Seeds  to  PcrfeQion 
about  July  ;  and  then,  when  the 
Seed-VeJ/els  begin  to  crack  or 
burll  open,  it  will  be  proper  to 
gather  them,  and  to  cut  them 
dote  to  the  Ground  iu  a  dry 
Day,  and  lay  them  in  a  dry  Place 
'till  September,  which  is  the  pro- 
percll  Time  to  fow  them  in ; 
and  if  they  are  kept  under  Shel- 
ter, they  will  come  up  the  Spring 
following. 

The  Roots  will  not  be  bigger 
than  Corns  of  H'heat  the  firft 
Year  ;  but  after  they  have  ap- 
pear'd  above  Ground  the  fecond 
Time,  they  may  be  taken  up  out 
of  the  Pot  or  Cafe  that  they  were 
fown  in,  and  be  fawn  or  fprin- 
klcd  over  aBed  of  n;irural,  well- 
fifted,  fd/idy  Soil,  and  then  the 
fame  Earth  (hould  be  Ipread  over 
them  IQ  \te  TVwV.v.^'^  -^i^  ViS.  T^ 
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Inch  :  This  being  done,  you 
may  leave  them  to  thcmfelves, 
only  every  Year  adding  a  Co- 
vering of  Earth,  half  an  Inch 
thick,  'till  they  begin  to  blow, 
which  will  be  about  five  or  fix 
Years  after  they  were  fown. 

He  adds,  he  has  known  many 
fine  Tulip  rais'd  by  this  Me- 
thod ;  and  that  he  once  heard  of 
a  large  Bed  of  Seedling  Tulips, 
which  were  only  of  plain  Co- 
lours, without  Variegations  ;  but 
that  he  thinks  probably  might 
happen  from  the  Quah'tics  of  the 
Flowers  from  whom  the  Seed 
was  procured. 

But  if  it  (hould  prove  fb,  yet 
we  need  not  deCpair,  for  that  he 
fuppofes  the  Plainnefs  of  their 
Colour  proceeds  from  a  Strength 
of  Nature  ;  it  being  certain, 
that  the  Variegations  of  all 
Flowers  aye  the  Effefls  of 
Wc.lcnefs,  and  Want  of  Nou- 
rifliment. 

For  all  thofe  who  have  culti- 
vated thofe  Sovt^  of  Tulips  which 
arc  caird  Breeders,  cannot  but 
know,  they  are  of  plain  Colours, 
and  arc  always  large,  tall  blow- 
ing Flowers  ;  and  from  thefe 
Breeders  commonly  the  Flowers 
of  the  greatcft  Value  (for  their 
Strij^es  Sake)  are  produced  ;  one 
of  them  ( as  they  term  it )  now 
and  then  breaking  into  beautiful 
Variegations,  or  Mixture  of  Co- 
lours. 

And  notwithftanding  Garden- 
ers do  commonly  reckon  this 
Alteration  of  Tulips  to  be  the 
Effc&  of  Chance  ;  yet  he  is  of 
^Dinion,  that  the  two  following 

fervations    vvill    unfold    the 
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Bruxelles,  in  Flanders^  who  is 
noted  for  a  little  Spot  of 
Ground,  in  which  (as  it  is  com- 
monly reported)  BreeJimg  Tulifi 
change  themfelves  into  fine  vtf- 
riegated  Flowers ,  by  feme 
(hange  Virtue  ;  infomuch,  that 
Roots  are  brought  thither  from 
(everal  Parts,  to  be  educated  and 
brought  up  for  the  nicefi  Col* 
le£^ions  ;  and  Money  is  paid  for 
their  Standing. 

It  is  accounted  a  rare  Thing 
in  that  Spot  of  Ground,  if  the 
firft  Year  after  they  have  been 
planted  there,  three  in  five  do 
not  break  into  Stripes. 

But  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  this 
Alteration  may  be  accounted  for, 
if  the  Soil  be  examined,  which  is 
no  more  than  common  Robbiih 
fifted,  or  at  leafl  not  a  twentieth 
Part  of  it  is  natural  Soil. 

It  is  very  evident.  That  fuch 
a  natured  Soil  muft  of  Necefiity 
impoverifh  the  Roots  which  arc 
planted  in  it ;  and  of  Confe- 
quence  the  Flowers  muft  (fomc 
Way  or  other)  fliew  the  Diftem- 
per  of  the  Roots  from  which 
they  proceed. 

And  to  continue  the  Variega- 
tion, the  Tulips  are  every  Year 
taken  out  of  the  Ground,  as 
foon  as  they  have  done  Blow- 
ing ;  for  if  they  were  let  alone 
always  to  remain  in  the  fame 
Earth,  they  would  in  Time  be- 
come plain  Flowers. 

But  the  fecond  Obfervation 
that  he  has  made,  about  the  Stri- 
ping of  thefe  Flowers,  was  in 
the  Garden  of  a  Gentleman  not 
far  from  London,  who  hadplant- 
ed  a  Bed  of  Breeding  Tulips; 


Jeryc     There  is  a  Maa,  u^^t^au^  \!cv^  X^ai  ^ft.er^  when  they 
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came  to  blow,  there  was  a  fine 
ftrip'd  Tulip  at  each  Corner  of 
the  Bed,  when  none  of  the  o- 
thers  were  alterM  in  the  leaft. 
This,  he  conjedures,  happened 
in  that  there  were  four  Pyramid- 
Tews  growing  at  each  Corner  of 
the  Bed,  which  Tews  had  ex- 
haufted  the  natural  Strength  of 
the  Sap  about  them. 

A  Perfon  being  provided  with 
a  good  Colle6kion  of  rare  Flow- 
ers ;  he  give  this  Direftion  for 
Planting  them. 

Of  the  Soil.']  He  fays,  That 
where  he  has  feen  the  fined  Col- 
leSions  of  Tulips^  which  is  in 
Holland^  the  Soil  is  naturally 
fandy^  and  (as  near  as  he  can 
guefs  )  about  two  Parts  in  three 
of  Sea  Sandy  and  one  Third  of 
black  Earth.  And  that  he  has  in 
this  Soil  feen  Tulips  of  the  Bag- 
get  Kind,  which  have  blolTom'd 
about  three  Foot  high  ;  and  o- 
ther  Sorts  proportionably. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in 
Holland^  always  obfcrve  two 
Things  in  Planting  Tulips, 

Firft,  they  plant  all  the  for- 
ward Blowers  in  a  Bed  together, 
and  when  they  plant  the  late 
flowering  Kinds,  they  place  the 
talleft  Sorts  of  them  in  the  mid- 
dle Line  of  the  Bed,  and  fet  two 
Rows  of  the  (horteft  Blowers 
on  each  Side  of  them. 

The  Time  when  they  put 
thefe  RootS'into  the  Ground,  is 
from  the  lad  Week  in  Augufl^ 
'till  the  End  of  September^  if  the 
Weather  prove  flir ;  nor  do  they, 
ifter  that,  (land  in  Need  of  any 
Shelter  'till  the  Flower-Buds  ap- 
pes^-,  which  is  in  March^  and 
fben  they  require  to  be  defended 
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either  with  Mats  or  painted 
Cloth  ftrain'd  upon  Hoops,  from 
the  Blights,  and  the  lame  Cover- 
ing will  ferve  to  (helter  the 
Flowers,  wrhen  they  are  blown, 
from  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  and  from  Rain,  either  of 
which  would  foon  ipoil  the 
Flowers. 

They  alv^ays  take  tlie  Roots 
out  of  the  Ground  as  foon  as 
their  Flower-Stems  begin  to  de- 
cay, and  dry  them  well,  and  lay 
them  up  in  Paper  'till  the  Plant- 
ing Seafon  cdmes  again. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fiys.  That  the 
Roots  of  Tulips  do  not  want  to 
be  watered  ;  but  when  they  be- 
gin to  flower,  it  is  proper  to 
fhelter  them  with  Tilts,  elpeci- 
ally  at  Nights,  to  skreen  them 
from  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Frofts. 
Yon  fliould  alfo  tie  up  to 
fmall  Rods,  which  will  juft 
reach  to  the  Flowers,  fuch  as 
hang  their  Heads. 

As  for  thofe  that  are  kept  for 
Seedy  they  fliould  be  fuch  as  are 
large  and  flrong,  and  the  Bot- 
toms either  blue^  dark^  or  purple^ 
and  alfo  clean  three-edg*d  ones, 
Thefe  muft  (land  longer  than  the. 
reft,  for  the  Ripening  of  their 
Seeds  ;  and  as  for  the  others, 
when  they  drop  their  Leaves 
you  muft  break  off  the  Pods. 

When  the  Stalks  of  Tulips  are 
become  dry  and  withered,  they 
muft  be  taken  up  every  Year ; 
for  at  that  Time  the  Roots  lofe 
their  Fibres ;  but  they  fliould  not 
be  taken  up  when  the  Sun  fliines 
too  hot,  efpecially  thofe  that  arc 
valuable.  ' 

Every  Sort  ou^Kt  to  ^-^  V?^^ 
by  itfc\t\  \u?a^^\^vi\>sxs.^^^'^^'^% 
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that  there  may  be  no  Confuflon  |  from  fatting  tnto  ttie  Rcxn^  yott 


when  fhejr  are  fct  again.  They 
Ihontd  be  firft  laid  in  the  Sun  to 
dry,  and  afterwards  be  pnt  Into 
Boxc%  and  kept  In  a  dry  Room^ 
ind  (honid  be  examinM  once  in 
•  Fortnight  or  three  Wccl««,  to 
fte  <f  they  do  not  begin  to  mould, 
whieh  they  are  apt  to  do,  If  they 
are  not  now  and  then  gently 
atrM  in  the  Sun  ;  and  if  they  do 
mould,  (t  will  Q)oil  the  Root9. 

If  YOU  Ihtd  any  of  them  ftirl- 
feird  or  crumpled,  or  feci  foft. 
It  if  a  Token  of  their  being  in  a 
decaying  Condition;  in  Order 
to  prevent  which,  vou  may  lay 
tbmi  up  In  IVool  dipt  In  SalUf 
Oil^  and  lar  them  where  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun  tnay  juft 
ccaeh  them« 

About  the  End  o(  Augujl^  you 
mq  put  them  into  the  cTround, 
$M  olace  about  them  ffne 
Mould,  mlx*d  with  Wood-A(hei 
«fld  Soot.  And  you  ought  to 
corerthem  with  a  Pot,  to  prc- 
irent  any  Wet  from  fpoiling 
Chem  *till  the  Fibrei  are  put  out, 


will  do  by  the  latter  End  of  Set- 
ftmiir;  and  about  th.it  Time  the 
other  Root!  (hould  be  fet  in  the 
fime  Form  and  Manner  ;  and  It 
will  be  very  well  If  they  may  be 
prcfcrv*d  from  too  much  Moi- 
flure  during  the  /^i;^/fr-Sraron, 
becaufe  the  Sun  then  h  not  pow- 
erful enough  to  dry  them,  and 
(b  the  From  may  caufe  them  to 
rot  and  fprHI. 

7*/^i  are  ftbjed  to  the  Can- 
ker :  Thi»  may  be  difcovcn  H  by 
their  Leaver  lying  down,  rolling 


may  cut  them  off*. 

If  the  Root!  be  taken  up  too 
foon,  ;hey  will  grow  withered 
in  two  or  three  Dayi  Time. 
which  If  you  perceive,  you  had 
bcfl  hy  them  in  the  Grottnd, 
where  no  Rain  can  fall  vprm 
them  for  fcvcn  or  eight  Dayf  ; 
ind  when  you  find  they  have  re- 
covered, being  grown  clofc  and 
firm*  lay  them  up,  and  put  fomc 
dry  Earth  over  them,  and  they 
will  keep  well. 

If  the  Bulbi  are  taken  ap  In 
dry  Weather,  you  fhould  put 
them  in  Doxei.  and  cover  them 
with  dry  Eartn,  that  they  may 
not  dry  too  foon,  but  fl'^wly  t,j 
Degreei :  Set  the  Doxc»  hi  a 
dry  Room,  and  the  Earth  ?fbo/t 
them  will  be  dry  in  three  Wcc^i 
or  a  Month  ;  tnen  take  it  a%va/, 
leaving  the  Bulbs,  and  then  they 
will  be  In  a  Condition  to  be  kept 
*till  If  ill  Time  to  tmnfVlant  them, 
f f  the  Earth,  into  which  thc7  are 
to  be  tranfptantcd,  be  dungM  at 
^11,  he  advifo,  to  dung  it  with 


which,  (f  they  do  at  all,  they,  Ncati-Dung  that  has  lain  ^itl  it 


be  rotten. 

He  rccommcndi  two  Parti  of 
Neat  I  Dung,  two  Part*  of  fr  c(h 
Earth,  and  two  Part»  of  Sea- 
Sand,  or,  if  that  be  not  to  be 
had,  Hrook-Sand  may  fcn-e  a% 
the  bcfl  Compofition,  if  thcE:»rJh 
be  not  naturally  light  cnoitgh 
for  them.  Thefc  fhould  \>€  all 
Well  niin*d  together,  and  tnrnM 
up,  before  it  be  laid  on  the  Tuiip 
IkH. 

Ifi  Order  to  make  them  hold 
long  In  Flower,  he  adviiVi,  to 


tip  and  wrinkling.    And  in  (n-  (he iter  them  froni  the  Sun  and 
dcr  to  prevent  the  £f!c£l^of  U*Ba\w,  bui  \\vcvv  ^ou  muft  take 
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Care  to  uncover  them  again, 
when  they  have  (hed  ihdr  I' low- 
ers, chat  both  Sun  and  Rain  may 
come  at  them,  becaul^  the  Roots 
grow  moid  at  that  Time,  and 
have  OccaliOQ  for  the  grearell 
RetVcfhing. 

As  i(0  Tulip  Balis.  ]  Monf. 
Ltger  fuppoling  the  Parts 
oi  a  Panerre,  or  Beds  dcii^n'd 
for  them ,  to  be  provided 
with  the  compound  Eanh,  as 
he  has  direded,  and  laid  in  the 
Form  of  a  Carp's  Back,  ad- 
viftrs,  to  prepare  the  Ground  ac- 
cording as  he  has  directed  for 
Amtmouii^  and  to  planr  the 
Bulbs  upon  the  Comer  of  each 
Square,  about  three  Inches  deep, 
providing  it  well  with  Eanh  on 
all  Sidck.  The  Time  he  recom- 
mend.,, is  from  the  Middle  of 
Od^ir^  to  the  End  of  Dtcem- 
her. 

As  (bon  as  the  Bulbs  are  put 
into  the  Ground,  they  ought  to 
be  d*rrcnded  from  the  Frofls,  by 
being  cover'd  with  large  Straw, 
or  dryM  Dun^  ;  hoc  they  mult 
be  uncovered  iig.ia  when  the 
\'v»\\  is  over. 

When  tlic  Bulbu  are  pcrcei'v'd 
to  iliMit  in  I  he  Month  of  Marth^ 
if  the  Seafon  permits,  they  fliould 
he  Watered,  n  it  lia*  not  rained  : 
They  mufl  alfo  be  weeded. 

He  &;o,  Bulbs  of  Tuhps  are 
not  lit  rciviain  in  the  Earth  more 
tlian  one  Vcatj  but  mull  then  be 
reiiif^vM  ;  taking  them  up  with  a 
(^iifpianciiitf  Ciriuc  thrult  in:o  the 
(^iniund  XI  a  cciiiVtiiientDillance 
from  the  Bulb,  and  a  little  be- 
low the  FiDrcs,  that  it  may  tuL 
dcine  without  wounding  tlicin  ; 
and  (eparate  t.^c  Earth  t'rum' 
them. 
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Tulips  are  to  be  removM  at 
luon  as  the  Sulks  are  withered  ; 
when* they  are  clean'd,  lay  them 
in  an  open  Place,  but  not  where 
the  Sun  may  come  at  them,  for 
the  Roots  are  fo  tender,  that 
they  will  be  apt  to  be  dry*d  too 
much  by  the  leaft  Hear.  And  do 
not  lay  them  one  upon  another, 
becaufe  the  undermoft  will  be 
apt  to  be  heated. 

When  the  Time  of  Plamiog 
comes,  you  mad  (eparate  the 
Sutiers^  and  plant  them  accord- 
ing to  Direction  ;  and  aKb  die 
Sudors  in  the  lame  Earth  as  the 
Bulb  it  felf. 

Ofih^  Stickers  ofTmbps.']  The 
Ssickcrs  of  Tulips  are  not  planted 
for  the  Ornament  of  a  Garden, 
but  only  for  Propagating  the 
Kind :  However,  you  may  plant 
them  in  Rows  at  five  Inchei 
Dillance,  and  two  Inches  deep ; 
cover  them  neatly,  and  order 
them  as  the  Bulbs. 

Some  lay  thele  are  to  (land 
two  Years  before  they  are  re* 
mov'd,  and  others  three  Years  ; 
becaufe,  ihe  fir  (I  Year  they  only 
fprour,  the  fecond  they  multi- 
ply, and  the  third  they  acquire 
Difpolitions  proper  to  produce 
Flowers. 

To  prevent  thefe  Suckers  from 
growing  dry,  from  the  Time 
that  they  are  fepjrated  frotn  their 
Bulbs  *iill  they  are  planted,  you 
may  lay  them  in  Mofs  in  an  open 
Place,  and  then  they  will  thrive 
wonderfully  at*ter  they  are  plant- 
ed. 

Tulips  in  Parterres  are  mii'd 
with  ihsetmtbs  and  Njrcijfu»*s^ 
efpecially  in  a  large  Garden  : 
Nor  is  there  fo  much  Regud  had 
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that  they  be  the  mod  beautiful 
Flowers,  as  to  the  Variety  of 
their  Colours. 

Remarks  concerning  Breeding- 

TULIPS. 

As  to  the  Breakings  or  Striping 
^Tulips.  3  Mr.  Bradley  would 
have  thefe  Things  obfervM  : 

1.  That  T^ulips  do  not  pre- 
fervc  their  Roots  two  Years  to- 
gether ;  but  that  the  Root  that 
was  t^en  out  of  the  Ground 
oue  Year,  is  quite  loft  the  next, 
in  the  Flov/er,  Leaves^  Seed  and 
Stem:  And  that  thejuicfes,  which 
circulate  through  thefe  Parts,  are 
ftaming  a  freQi  Root,  bordering 
upon  the.  Place  where  the  firft 
vras,  while  thefe  Parts  are  grow- 
ing, and  by  th'^t  Means  diminilb- 
iog  the  Root  they  fpring  from  ; 
So  that  by  that  Time  the  Plant 
has  performed  its  Summer*s 
Work,  there  does  not  remain 
any  old  Root  at  all ;  but  the 
Flower  -  Stem  adheres  to  the 
Side  of  the  new  made  Root. 
That  this  Root  is  new,  you  may 
be  certain,  becaufe  the  Stalks 
ftand  on  the  Outfide  of  it ;  for 
the  Flower-Stalk  always  comes 
out  from  the  Middle  of  the  Root 
that  was  planted. 

While  a  Tulip  is  under  its  fe- 
veral  Degrees  of  Growth,  from 
the  very  firft  of  its  putting  forth 
the  Leaf,  the  Root  is  daily  de- 
clining, and  a  new  Root  is 
forming  it  felf,  and  every  Day 
increafing  ;  and  by  that  Time 
the  Flower  and  Seed  is  fully 
perfefied,  the  old  Root  is  wafted 
wholly,  and  the  new  one  com- 
pJearcd  fully. 
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He  adds,  that  he  difcover*d 
this,  by  taking  up  feveral  Roots 
of  Tulips  in  different  Degrees  of 
Growth  ;  and  obfervM,  that  in 
Proportion  to  the  Times  they 
feverally  required  to  perfeS  their 
Seed,  as  there  was  lefs  or  more 
of  the  old  Root  left,  the  new 
Roots  were  greater  or  fmaller. 
Before  the  Flowers  were  co- 
lour'd,  the  old  Roots  were  but 
half  decay'd,  and  the  Cloves  on 
the  Outfide  of  thofe  Roots  began 
to  dry. 

When  the  Plants  were  in  full 
Bloom,  the  Cloyes  which  did 
yet  remain,  were  all  inclining  to 
dry,  and  there  were  in  the  old 
Root  three,  and  fometimes  but 
two  in  Number  ;  and  at  that 
Time  the  young  Roots  were  ve- 
ry ftrong. 

And  that  while  the  Tulips 
were  in  this  State,  he  took  up 
large,  red^  Breeding  Tulips^  which 
have  Iflack  Bottoms,  and  fplit 
one  of  them  through  the  Middle, 
the  better  to  explain  the  Matter, 
a  Delineation  of  which  he  gives 
you  on  a  Copper-Plate,  with  an 
Explication,  in  his  general  Trea-! 
tife  for  jlpril  and  May^  printed 
in  the  Year  1724. 

If  you  fplit  the  Flower-Stem 
of  a  Tulip,  you  will  find  a  great 
Number  of  Veflels  running  thro* 
the  Stem  "till  they  arrive  at  the 
Flower,  which  then  are  branch'd 
into  the  Petals,  or  Flower- 
Leaves,  and  do  diftribute  the 
Nourilhment  into  the  Stamina, 
Apices  and  Pijlillum  of  the 
Flower  ;  but  where  the  Petals 
are  fet  on,  the  Stalk  becomes 
larger,  and  the  Subftancc  of  it 

is 
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is  much  harder  than  it  is  In  other  | 
Parts. 

Again,  If  you  examine  a 
Whole  TuIip'Phnt  while  it  is  in 
Flower,  firft  cutting  the  Stalk 
Horizontally ,  within  an  Inch 
of  the  Root,  you  will  find  that 
the  Sap  Veflels  are  fet  together 
much  clofer  there  than  they  are 
towards  the  Top  of  the  Stem  : 
As  theife  Veflels  rife  from  the 
Root,  they  branch  themfelves 
into  the  Leaves,  which  grow 
upon  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Stalk. 

From  thefe  Obfervations,  he 
draws  the  following  Inferences : 

1.  That  the  Flower-Stem^  the 
Leaves^  the  Flower  and  the  Seed^ 
are  all  perfefted  from  that  ^ery 
Root  that  is  put  into  the  Ground, 
only  as  the  Soil  is  more  or  lefs 
favourable  to  the  7W///^  -  Plant, 
thofe  Parts  grow  more  or  lefs 
luxuriant ;  the  T'ulip  receiving 
its  Nourifhment  from  the  Soil, 
hy  taking  it  in  by  the  Fibres. 

2.  That  it  appears  plain,  that 
the  Sap  circulates  through  the 
whole,  by  the  Wafting  of  the 
old  Root,  and  Growth  of  the 
new  Root,  they  both  corrcfpond- 
ing  immediately  wiih  the  Flower- 
Stem  ;  for  the  new  Root  has  no 
Fibres  to  take  in  Nourifhment 
from  the  Earth,  and  fo  to  make 
it  grow  ;  and  therefore  it. cannot 
be  nourifh'd  any  other  Way  than 
from  fome  Veffcls  in*  the  Stem, 
by  the  returning  of  the  Sap, 
which  goes  up  from  the  old 
Root  ;  and  as  the  new  Root  is 
conftantly  growing,  fo  .  the  Sap 
muft  be  conftantly  returning ; 
for  if  (he  new  Root  were  nou- 
rifli'd  only  at  fet  Times,  it  would 
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in  the  Intervals  lofe  what  It 
gain'd  at  thofe  Times  in  which 
it  did  receive  its  Nouriftiment ; 
but  the  contrary  of  this  is  found 
by  Experience. 

5.  This  new  Root  keeps 
growing  'till  the  Flower  and 
Seed  is  come  to  PerfeSion,  and 
then  the  old  Root  is  become 
quite  decay'd ;  the  Flower-Stalk 
grows  dry,  and  is  feparated  from 
the  new  Root  without  Difficulty, 
which  cannot  be  done  while  the 
Stalk  is  greetf^  and  the  Juices 
continue  to  flow  in  it. 

4-  It  ought  to  be  obferv^d, 
that  the  Change  or  Alteration 
in  the  Stripes  of  the  Flower, 
are  to.  be  expeded  from  the 
new  Root ;  and  tho'  a  Root 
planted  in  the  Ground  for  Blow- 
ing this  Year,  fliould  produce  a 
plain  Flower ;  yet  the  Parts  that 
are  fram'd  in  the  new  Root  may 
be  fo  modeird,  as  the  next  Year 
to  bring  its  Flower  into  Stripes ; 
and  this  may  be  effeded  by  the 
Want  of  Nourifhment ;  as  "by 
Planting  it  in  Brick^  Lme^  or 
Stone -Rtihb'tjh. 

For  this  Reafon,  when  plain 
Tulips  are  planted  in  the  Ruhbijh^ 
Soil^  to  caufc  them  to  break  into 
Colours,  you  fhould  not  expe^i 
to  fee  any  Alteration  the  firii 
Year;  bccaufc  the  new  Roots 
which  are  form'd  in  the  Rubhip^ 
Soil^  are  thofe  that  muft  blow, 
to  (licw  the  Effcft  of  Planting  in 
fuch  a  Soil.  The  Properties  of 
the  old  Roots  were  fix'd  in  them 
before  they  were  put  into  the 
Ground,  and  fo  could  not  admit 
of  any  Alteration,  biu  of  Blow- 
ing  lower  or  taller^  :.s  th<.N  t^- 
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fiom  the  Soil  in  which  they 
were  planted,  in  Order  to  Blow- 
ing. 

But  it  may  fo  happen,  that 
fome  of  the  7iir//>- Roots,  that 
were  planted  in  September,  may 
bring  jirifd  Bloffoms  the  Year 
following  ;     but    then   there  is 

food  Rcafon  to  think,  that  thofe 
tripes  were  regulated  in  the 
Roots  which  were  made  the  pre- 
ceding Year. 

It  is  worth  obfcrving,  That 
fome  Tuiifs  that  have  been  al- 
re,idy  brake^  or  have  come  to 
fir'fpe,  do  one  Year  abound  in 
the  dark  Colours,  and  come 
finely  mark'd  the  next  Year ;  as 
the  Vulcan  ~  Tulip  does.  He 
therefore  is  of  Opinion,  that 
while  Tulips  blow  with  a  very 
large  Share  of  the  dark  Colours, 
the  new  Roots  have  imbib'd  n 
large  Share  of  thofe  Juices, 
which  will  afford  the  brighter 
Colours,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  : 
For  he  has  obfcrvM  in  thofe  Tu- 
Ups  call'd  Breeders,  that  the  Mafs 
of  Colours  which  is  in  their 
Flowers  before  they  break,  is  a 
Compound  of  fcvcra!  Colours, 
wliich  when  they  coine  to  break, 
'^pcar  limply  in  their  Stripes  ; 
and  that  thofe  Breeders  cannot 
breuk  into  any  Stripe  of  Colour 
but  what  is  cither  one  or  more 
of  thole  Colours  which  make 
up  the  compound  Mais,  in  their 
flain  Flowers, 

In  Demon  ftraiion  of  this,  he 
inflanccs,  for  Example,  the  Bn^- 
get  Primu,  which  is  eftcem'd  as 
one  of  the  bi.'{t  Sorts  of  hrced- 
iai^  Tulipi.  This  produces  its 
Jitaiti  BloUbms  of  a  pale  purple 
Colour,  in  which  is  conniiiM  &' 
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iarge  Share  of  white,  a  moderate 
Shjfc  of  a  deep  Lake  Colour, 
and  a  finall  Share  of  blue.  Now 
thele  three  Colours  being  rightly 
blended  together  will  exaSly 
make  the  Colour  of  the  Bagget 
Prima.  And  when  this  Flower 
comes  to  break  and  flripc,  which 
proceeds  from  thefe  Colours 
being  fepaKited,  the  Stripes  are 
always  of  thofe  Colours  which 
made  op  the  compound  Colour, 
in  the  plain  Flower  of  that  Sort. 

When  theL-iAc  is  quite  alone, 
it  /hews  its  Gaiety,  when  it  is 
mix'd  with  a  large  Share  of 
while,  it  makes  a  Flep  Colour; 
when  mix'd  with  a  hrge  Share 
of  blue,  it  is  much  darker  than 
when  the  Lake  is  quite  alone ; 
the  bine  and  white  produces  S 
^^-Colour  ;  and  fo  the  Stripes 
will  produce  as  much  Variety 
as  can  be  made  by  mixing  theft 
Colours  one  ^vilh  another,  in 
ditfercnt  Proportions. 

The  Real'on  thefe  Colours  do 
thus  feparate  one  from  atiother, 
feems  to  be  from  the  Strufiure 
of  the  Vclfels  that  are  form'd  ia 
the  new  Root  ;  fome  being 
form'd  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to 
receive  only  fuch  Juices  as  will 
yield  one  Colour,  and  others 
Inch  as  wiH  produce  another 
Colour  ;  after  the  Manner  of  the 
Veflels  in  Animal  Bodies ;  fome 
a  while  Liquor,  as  Milk  ia  the 
Brealts  ;  fome  red,  as  Bhed  in 
the  Veins  ;  and  fome  fuch  as  is 
of  the  Colour  of  Urine. 

From  whence  it  appears  as 
plainly,  that  there  are  Vcflels  in 
Plants  for  the  circulating  and 
(ecreting  of  Juices,  as  that  there 
uu  VelTcU    in  Animals  wh^lt 


diflribute  aiid  feparate  the  Juices 
iu  every  Part  of  their  Bodies. 

U  likertifc  feems  neceffary, 
that  this  Circulation  of  Juices 
ftiould  be  continued  in  Tniips^ 
'till  it  has  perfonn'd  all  its  Offi- 
ces, wz.  Perfecting  the  Flower- 
Stalk,  the  Leaves,  and  Flower, 
tre.  for  the  better  adapting  the 
new  forming  Root  to  the  fame 
Mode  of  Growth,  and  imprini- 
iiig  in  it  every  natural  Perfedion 
of  the  Original  it  took  its  Rife 
from  :  Therefore,  he  fuppoles, 
it  is,  that  the  new  Root  conti- 
nues growing  all  the  while  the 
old  one  is  performing  its  Offices, 
that  the  Principles  of  every  Part 
may  circulate  through  ic, 

Again,  the  Beau  Regarii,  Is  a 
Tt/Jij/,  whofe  p»rple  Colour  is 
much  paler  than  the  Bagget  Pri- 
ma, the  Mafs  of  its  Colour  be- 
ing compos'd  of  a  very  little 
Share  of  Hue,  but  a  great  Share 
of  vjfjitf,  and  about  the  fame 
Quantity  of  the  deep  Lake  Co- 
lour as  of  the  /rliie.  When  this 
Flower  comes  ro  flripe,  it  fhews 
the  Colours  fcparaiely,  which 
thz  plain  Flowers  are  compofed 
of,  as  the  Bagget  Primo  did 
thofe  of  which  it  was  compofed. 
Alfo  thjt  BrceM^gtulip  call'd 
Fan  Porter,  whofe  plain  Flowers 
ate  of  a  reddip  fmple  Colour, 
(he  hake  prevailing  more  than 
the  blue,  and  where  the  vjhite  is 
left  than  the  blue  ;  in  this  Sort 
alfo  you  may  expcfl  the  various 
Colours  which  may  be  produc'd 
from  thefe  three  Colours, 
thofe  that  become  fltip'd. 

As  to  the  Tulip  call'd  the 
M.treat  Dutch  Breeder,  with  the 
(l^f^  at  the  Bottom,  tlic  ph  ' 


Flowers  of  it  are  of  i  dirty  red 

Colour,  altho'  it  is  compos'd  of 
two  Colours,  which  when  fepa- 
rate are  as  beautiful  as  can  be 
iraagin'd,  the  red  bciag  of  a  C4a- 
miue  Colour,  and  theyeJUw  fine, 
like  that  of  Gamboge ;  aliho'  to- 
gether they  make  this  unplea&nt 
Mais  of  Colour ;  but  when  thefe 
Sort  of  Flowers  rtripe,  and  are 
fomcwhat  fcparated,  the  Variega- 
tions arc  extremely  fine. 

'  gain,  as  to  the  Tulip  call'd 
the  Duieh  red  Breeder,  with  a 
yellow  Bottom,  the  Colour  of  it 
is  darker  than  that  laft  men- 
tion'd ;  the  Colours  which  com- 
pofc  the  Mais  are  fuch  as  make 
the  former,  but  thera  is  a.  little 
^hek  intermix'd  with  the  Colours 
of  the  latter;  and  when  it  breaks, 
the  Stripes  of  it  partake  only  of 
the  Colours  which  arc  in  the 
Mafs,  either  fi mple  or  com- 
pounded, as  the  others  do,  which 
have  been  mention'd  before. 

It  has  been  alfo  fometimes 
obferv'd,  that  when  a  Flower 
breaks,  the  luhite  is  very  prevail- 
ing, being  only  fpotted  here  and 
there  with  thofe  other  Colours, 
which  were  blended  togahcr  in 
the  Mafs  of  the  common  Breed- 
from  whence  it  is  re^bna- 
ble  to  fuppofe,  that  the  new 
forming  Root  poileiies  thofe* 
Juices  which  make  the  darker 
Colours,  and  will  the  next  Year 
ihcw  them  in  its  Flower. 

The  Author  aforcfiid  recom- 
mends the  following  Methods, 
to  caufe  the  Colours  to  feparate 
in  plait  Tulitu,  and  produce: 
t\ioCc  Stripes  which  arc  to  much 
cftcem'd. 
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He  fays,  That  it  feems  certain 
'  -to  him,  that  the  Colours  of 
Flowers  circulate  with  their 
Juices  all  over  the  Plants  ;  this 
he  collc£l:s  from  the  green  Leaves 
which,  upon  cetiain  Occafiolis, 
arc  now  and  then  ting'd  with 
yelloWffiariet,  and  other  Colours, 
which  are  only  common  to  the 
Stalks  on  which  they  ate  found. 
And  that  it  is  alfo  evident,  thcfe 
Colours,  or  their  Rudiments,  do 
lifcewife  circulate  thro'  the  new 
Root  in  ibme  Proportion  ;  be- 
caufe  that  Root  docs  produce 
Flowers  which  partake  of  the 
fame  Colouts  that  the  Flower 
produc'd  by  the  old  Root  does. 

And  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  as 
the  Veflels  that  correipond  be- 
tween the  old  Root  and  the 
Flower,  and  from  the  Flower 
to  the  new  Root  are  all  of  them 
in  the  Stem  of  the  Flower  ;  fo 
if  ibme  of  them  could  be  pinch'd 
without  wounding  them  all,  or 
the  Sap  could  be  lb  arrefted,  as 
that  it  could  not  circulate  with 
its  wonted  Freedom  ;  then  by 
liich  Checks  the  new  forming 
Root  would  be  brought  to  fepa- 
rate  its  Colours  in  fuch  Manner 
as  to  produce  Stripes  of  thofe 
fimple  Colours,  that  did  coin- 
pofc  the  compound  Colour  in 
the  Mafi. 

He  propofcs  one  Way  to  do 
this,  which  is  by  binding  the 
Flower-Stem  pretty  hard  with 
Packthread,  a  little  before  the 
Flower  opens,  and  thinks  that 
this  Binding  will  either  prefs  or 
woond  the  Sap-Vcirds  fo  much, 
that  it  will  prevent  the  Courfe 
of  the  Sap,  and  fo  by  that  W; 
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the  new  forming  Root  will  be 
varied  from  the  old  Root. 

Or  if  a  few  of  them  were  cut 
by  a  fine  Lancet,  that  probably 
might  have  a  good  Effeii  ;  but 
he  doubts  whether  they  would 
clofe  or  heal  again.  As  for 
thofe  Veflels  he  would  have  cut, 
they  lie  juft  within  the  thin  Skin 
of  the  Flower  -  Stem  ;  but  his 
Thoughts  arc,  that  the  moft  fure 
Way  is  to  pinch  them  with 
Packthread. 

He  adds,  That  whereas  there 
have  been  many  Tryals  made,  to 
alter  the  Colours  and  Properties 
of  "tulips,  they  have  all  been  in- 
cffcilual  ;  as  the  Steeping  the 
Roots  in  Liquors  of  feveral  Co- 
lours ;  and  putting  Powders  of 
feveral  Colours  into  the  Cloves 
of  the  Roots ;  the  Planting  [a 
coloured  Earth  ;  and  alfo  the 
drawing  coloured  Silks  of  feve- 
ral Sorts  through  the  Roots,  to 
flripc  their  P'lowcrs.  But  as  to 
the  Experiment  he  propofes,  that 
cannot  hurt  the  Roots. 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  now 
and  then  a  Root  is  found  form'd 
upon  the  Flower-Stem  an  Inch 
or  two  above  the  Ground,  which 
feems  to  indicate  that  the  Princi- 
ples of  all  the  Parts  which  be- 
long to  a  7H/i/i-Plant,  are  in  that 
Flower-Srcm  ;  and  if  the  Sap 
did  not  circulate  throughout  the 
whole  PUnt,  thcfc  could  not  be 
all  in  that  Part. 

35.  Tulip-Tree. 

npHE  Tidlp-rrec  is  a  NaaVe 
■*■  of  America,  and  grows  ia 
l^irpnia    and    Carolina  ;    wWch 
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Mr.  Bradley  thus  defcribes  :  The 
7a/i/J-Tree  will  rife  to  as  greai 
a  Height  as  any  of  our  Timber- 
Trees  ;  its  Leaves  are  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  Mapie  ;  and  it! 
Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremi- 
ties of  the  Branches :  They  do 
fbme  (inall  Mattet  refemble  a 
Tulip ;  but,  he  thinks,  tior  enough 
to  give  Name  to  the  Tree.  The 
Petals  or  Flower-Leaves  are  of 
a  yellovj  Colour,  fomewhat  va- 
riegated with  Fermition  :  They 
begin  to  open  about  July.  The 
Fruit  is  like  the  Cones  of  the 
Fir  -  Tree,  and  fucceeds  the 
Flowers;  but  does  not  come  to 
Perfeflion  in  England. 

It  being  difficult  to  propagate 
this  Tree  here  by  Layers  ;  and 
we  having  good  Seeds  of  it  from 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  he  gives 
us  an  Account  of  the  Method  of 
Railing  it  from  them. 

He  tells  us,  That  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Adam  Halt,  having  got- 
ten fome  of  the  Cones  of  the 
T^ulip-Yiee,  fromVirginia,  fow'd 
fome  of  the  Seeds  in  Augufi,  in 
Pots,  and  fee  them  under  Shelter 
all  the  IVinter ;  and  they  came 
up  the  next  Spring  without  the 
Help  of  a  Hot-Bed. 

He  adds.  That  he  had  often 
try'd'to  raife  them,  by  fowing 
them  in  the  Spring,  but  could 
not  do  it. 

At  two  Years  Growth,  he 
fays,  the  young  Plants  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  fingle  Pots; 
but  muft  be  (helter'd  in  the  Win- 
rer-Timefor  ihefirft  nine  Years; 
ihat  they  have  obtain'd  Sireifgth 
enough  to  refift  the  Severity  of 
our  Frofts ;  and  then  they  may 
be  planted  out   into  the  natural 

Vol.  n 
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Ground.  And  he  rather  recom- 
mends  a  fandy  Soil,  than  any 
other. 

That  it  is  a  Plant  of  the 
Wood,  and  therefore  will  not 
profpcr  abroad  in  a  more  open 
Espofure  ;  and  ihould  be  ftr 
among  fuch  Trees  as  are  delign'd 
for  Groves. 

He  fays,  That  he  has  known 
that  when  it  has  been  planted  in 
a  mote  warm  and  open  Ex- 
pofuie,  it  has  periihed ;  where- 
as, being  in  its  native  Country 
( Virginia )  an  Inhabitant  ofthtf 
Woods,  and  in  the  Lord  Peler- 
harough'i  Gardens,  at  Parfons- 
Green,  planted  in  a  Wilder'- 
nefs,  it  flouriibes  fo  well,  that 
it  feems  to  know  no  Difference 
between  the  Latirade  of  52,  and 
^8  :  Therefore  it  is  his  Opinion, 
That  every  Tree  Which  is  a  Na- 
tive of  a  Plain,  OioUld  be  planted 
in  a  Plain  ;  and  every  Tree  that 
is  a  Native  of  a  IVoody  in  a 
if'i/od. 

He  having  fpoken  of  Reot' 
Grafting,  fays.  That  he  doubts 
not  but  we  have,  by  that  Means, 
an  Opportunity  of  Propagating 
many  Softs  of  Plants,  which, 
'till  of  late,  Means  have  been 
wanting  to  perform ;  and  he 
does  not  queftion  but  the  Talip- 
Tree  might  be  encreafed  bv  it. 

The  tirft  Tree  of  this'  Kind 
was  brought  from  y^wjer/ci!  into' 
England,  and  bloflbmed  here,' 
is  now  growing  in  the  GSrdenS 
of  the  Lord  Peterborough^  near 
Fulham,  at  Parfon's-GreeH  :  But 
there  is  now  another  of  them  in 
the  Gardens'  of  the  Lord  Pern- 
broke,  at  IVihon,  in  If'ik^ire  : 
And  it  is  fivd,  tiKB.*L«.<i\^wAi- 
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which  bears  Flowers,  in 
le  Garden  of  Efq;  Jones,  at 
IVallbam-Ahbey.  Mr.  Darby,  at 
Hoxfon,  and  Mr.  Falrcbild,  are 
faid  CO  have  tais'd  fome  Hun- 
dreds of  them  from  Seedi  ;  from 
whence  the  chief  Gardens  iUiroad 
have  been  fupply'd. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  he  has  ftcn 
i/(/j-Tfees  rais'd,  by  laying  the 
lung  Branches  in  the  Earth. 

3*,    TUNICLE. 

J^UNICLE,  a  little  Mem- 
"*  brane,  or  membranous  Coat, 
:overing  any  thing. 


35,  Turf. 

IkX  R.  Sivifzer  fays ,  That 
^^  whereas  mod  Gardeners  do 
prefer  the  finer  Sheep-H'alk  Turf, 
yet  he  rather  recommends  tlic 
Turf  of  PaJIxres  ;  for  that  the 
Sheef-JValk  Turf  very  often  turns 
mojjy,  and  fo  is  good  for  no- 
thing ;  but  the  luxurious  Turf  of 
Pajlures  grows  ftrong,  and 
maintains  an  excellent  (Verdure 
and  Carpet ;  and  if  a  little  more 
Care  than  ordinary  be  taken  in 
mowing  and  rolling  it,  it  i^ 
much  beyond  the  fined  Sheep- 
IValk  Turf  that  can  be  found. 

Turf  flionld  be  cut  about  two 
Inches  thick,  and  efpecially  if  it 
be  cut  either  early  in  Aittumti. 
or  late  in  the  Spring  :  And  great 
Care  Ihould  be  taken  to  cut  it 
of  ail  equal  Thicknels. 

In  laying  Turf,  Care  fliould 
be  rdken  that  it  be  welt  joyned, 
that  it  be  laid  upon  a  middling 
Mould,  at  leall  four  Inches 
thick  ;  and  if  k  be  futring  Gra- 
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ve!  or  Sand,  the  Earth  ought  to 
be  fix,  eight  or  ten  Inches  thick ; 
and  if  Part  of  it  be  ^firongy  loamy 
Clay,  it  will  be  the  better,  and 
maintain  its  fine  and  natural 
yerdure. 

Mr.  Laurence  recommends 
the  Paring!  of  Turf  taken  off 
the  untry'd  Earth,  he  fpeaks  of^ 
as  an  incomparable  Soil  foe 
Amendments,  after  it  has  been 
laid  on  Heaps  to  rot  for  two 
or  three  Years,  and  been  often 
flirred. 

JS.   TuRGESCENCE. 

nnU  R  G  ESC  ENC  E,a. 
*-     Swelling  up,    or  growing 

big. 


57.   Turgid. 

npURGID  fignifies  fwelJing, 
-^     or  growing  big. 

38.   TUBNEP3. 

^  r  this  Root,  Mr.  Morlima 
^-^  reckons  three  Sorts  :  The 
roitKd,  which  is  the  moft  ctKn- 
mon  ;  the  long,  otherwife  call'd 
the  narrow  ;  and  the  yellow : 
They  delight  in  a  warm,  light^ 
mellow  Ground,  rathec  fmtfy 
than  otherwife,  not  requiting  1 
rich  Mould. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  this  RoQl 
is  always  fwecter  in  a  faiidy  StiL 
than  any  other  Ground  ;  and 
will  have  larger  Roots,  if  the 
Laud  be  fomcthing  inclinable  to 
Loam. 

Mr.  Mortimer  iays,  they  are 
fowii  at  two  Seafons  of  tlw 
Year  ;  in  the.  Spii^^  aoA 
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Midfummer  aiid  after  ;  in  Aprils 
to  have  Turneps  in  Summer  ;  and 
^boVLt  Midfummer^  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  improve  by  the  Rains 
fa  Autumn^  which,  he  feys, 
-makes  them  much  Tweeter  than 
diofe  that  are  fown  in  the 
Sfring. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  you  may 
low  Turneps^  from  the  Middle 
of  July  to  the  tenth  of  Auguft^ 
and  not  later,  that  the  Roots 
may  have  Time  to  apple  before 
Winter. 

He  adds.  That  indeed  it  is 
(eldom  pra6lis*d,  to  provide  7«r- 
neps  for  the  Summer  ;  but  he 
lees  no  Reafon,  being  an  excel- 
lent Rqot,  why  we  fliould  not 
have  them  all  the  Year.  That 
they  may  be  fown  in  Spring  as 
well  as  Autumn ;  but  that  the 
Planting  them  out  from  Seedling 
Plants  in  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Months  will  do  much  bet- 
ter, as  he  has  found  by  his  own 
Experience. 

Mri  Mortimer  fays,  they  muft 
be  fown  as  (hallow  as  you  can ; 
for  that  thpfe  Roots  that  go  but 
a  little  Way  into  the  Ground 
Will  be  the  larger. 

They  niuft  alfo  be  fown  thin ; 
for  if  they  are  fown  too  thick, 
It  vrill  hinder  their  Growth  : 
Wlien  the  Plants  have  two  or 
three  Leaves  a-piece,  they  (hould 
be  houghM,  leaving  the  Space  of 
about  five  or  fix  Inches  between 
the  Plants*  And  if  the  over- 
Fatnefs  of  the  Ground,  which 
ts  a  very  great  Injiiry  to  Turneps^ 
i>r  too  niuch  Wet  Ihpuld  caufe 
them  to  run  out  into  Leaf  rhore 
than  into  Root,  you  Ihould 
ttoA  down    the    Leaves,    and 
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that  will  make  them  root  the 
better. 

In  fFinter-Tim^  Turneps  be* 
ing  taken  up  before  the  great 
Frofts  hinder  it,  and  having  their 
green  Tops  cut  off,  and  being 
laid  in  a  Heap,  will  keep  a  great 
while  ;  but  it  is  the  bed  Way  to 
cover  them  with  Sand 
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i.  Valerian. 


Defcription.'] 

THIS  Plant  is  defcrib'd 
by  Monf  Liger,  after 
this  Manner  :  It  (hoots 
forth  flender  Branches,  about 
three  Foot  high,  Which  are  divi- 
ded into  feveral  Boughs,  adorn'd 
with  Leaves  at  equal  Diftances, 
of  which  fome  are  indented  very 
deep,  and  others  are  intire.  At 
the  Top  of  thefe  Boughs  grow 
fingle-lcav'd  Flowers,  of  a  light 
purple  Colour,  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Pipe,  and  odoriferous,  which  reft 
upon  a  Cup,  which  in  Time  be- 
come an  oblong  Seed,  almoft 
folded  and  tufted. 

Farious  Kinds.  ]  Mr.  Bradley 
fays,  there  are  three  Sorts  of 
Valerians^  which  they  diftinguifh 
by  the  following  Names,  viz. 
the  Dodonxus^  or  red  Valerian  ; 
this  Plant  is  not  of  fo  l(i)ng  Du- 
ration as  the  other  two;  blof- 
foms  about  two  Foot  high,  and 
bears  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
red  Flowers  ;  and  vrVNS.vs.  tJcv^ 
IRoot  Is  bio\^^w-v  ^^fcW'^  ^^^^^; 
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able  Scent.  The  Gardem  or 
white  Valerian^  which  bloflbms 
about  the  (ame  Height  with  the 
former,  and  bears  Tufts  of  white 
Flowers  ;  and  its  Root  being 
broken,  is  odoriferous,  like  the 
firft.  The  Greek  ValerioHy  which 
bloflbms  about  a  Foot  high,  and 
bears  Flowers  of  zfale  blme  Co- 
lour, in  Bunches  upon  the  Top 
of  its  Flower-Stalk  :  This  Sort 
Jiath,  fome  of  it,  variegated 
Leaves. 

IVay  of  Propagation.']  Thefe 
all  may  be  rais'd  of  Seeds^  fown 
in  March ;  which  Mr.  Mortimer 
fays,  (hould  be  kept  moid  :  And 
bloflbm  much  about  the  iame 
Time  of  the  Year ;  in  May  and 
Jnne^  Mx:  Bradley  fays  ;  March 
and  Aprils  and  moft  of  the  Sum- 
mer  Months,  fays  Mr.  Mortimer. 

The  GreekValerian  is  a  fibrous 
rooted  Plant,  and  may  be  very 
call  I  y  encreas'd  by  Slips, 

Monf.  Liger  fiys,  it  is  raisM 
ill  the  fame  Manner  as  he  dire£ls 
for  the  Oxc'EyCj  or  Bupthalmos ; 
which  fee. 

t.  Vaporiferous. 

yA POR IFE ROUS  figni- 
^  fies  caufing  or  producing 
Vapours. 

3.    Vapours.    , 

J/' A  POURS  are  defined   by 

^  Naturalifts  to  be  thole  wa- 
tery Particles  which  are  fevered 
from  others  by  the  Motion  of 
the  Air,  and  ai;e  carried  about  in 
it  feveral  Ways ;  according  as 
the  Wind,  or  Warmnefs  of  the 
Air  Ccrvcs^  they  rile  out  o£  tVv^ 
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Sea,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  other 
Waters. 

As  to  their  hanging  in  the 
Air,  we  may  obCbrve,  in  a  hot 
Day,  when  there  is  no  Wind 
ftirring,  fuch  a  Company  of 
Vapours  to  rife  out  of  moift 
Ground,  as  make  thick  Fogs, 
which  are  fometimes  higher,  and 
fometimes  lower,  as  the  Multi- 
tude and  Motion  of  the  Vaponis 
happens  to  be.  They  are  to  be 
leen  as  well  upon  high  Grounds 
as  low. 

They  are  eafily  diffipated  by 
the  Wind,  and  particularly  if  it 
be  a  drying  Wind. 

The  Sun  has  the  fame  Effefi 
upon  them  ;  and  we  commotnly 
fee,  when  there  are  thick  Fogs 
about  Sun-riiing,  they  dilappear 
a  little  after  it  is  up. 

It  is  evident,  That  Fogs  do 
confift  of  x\queous  Particles, 
rarefied,  becaufe  they  mightily 
bedew  every  thing  that  lies  Ofca 
to  them.  Thefe  Particles,  beii^ 
foundly  moved^,  muft  n^^  fiy 
aloft  into  the  Air  ;  but  if  thdr 
Motion  be  fomething  faint,  they 
play  about  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth.  For  this  is  agreeable  to 
the  Laws  of  Motion,  that  fiich 
Things  as  are  about  the  Globe 
of  the  Earth,  the  more  they,  are 
movM,  the  more  they  recede 
from  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

Again,  thefe  Fogs  arifc  out 
of  ail  Places  mountainous  or 
champain,  and  continue  *tiil 
they  are  difpell'd  by  Wind  or 
Heat ;  but  they  continue  longcft 
m  the  lower  Grounds,  beauife 
thofe  Places  are  fulled  of  Moi- 
fture,  and  are  not  fo  much  ^' 
jos'd    to    the    Winds  :     But 

^lierc- 
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^Bfeherever    they    be,     when  the 

^"  Wind  rifes  upon  them,   they  are 

diiTipated   and  driven  about,  'till 

we  fee  no  more  of  them. 

So,  in  like  Manner,  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  by  putting  them  into 
a  brisker  Motion,  either  diflipates 
them  by  Rarefaflion,  or  raifes 
them  higher,  and  forms  them  in- 
to Clouds. 

And  whereas  fometimes  the 
Fogs  ftinlf,  it  is  not  becaufe  they 
come  from  ftinking  Water  ;  but 
becaufe  the  Vapours  are  mix'd 
with  fulphureous  Exhalations, 
which  fmell  fo.  Perhaps  thefe 
Exhalations  would  fly  up  di- 
reftly  to  the  Clouds,  if  there 
were  no  Fogs  to  hold  them,  and 
fo  would  not  aftefl  the  Senfe  of 
Smelling ;  but  when  they  are 
once  entangled  and  blended  with 
the  Fog,  they  laft  as  long  as  thjt 
does. 

The  Clouds  are  higher  than 
the  Fogs  ;  they  hang  in  the  Air, 
and  are  carried  about  in  it  by  the 
Winds.  The  Clouds  are  of 
various  Figures,  and  fometimes 
fo  thin,  that  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  pafs  thro'  them ;  but  at  other 
Times  they  are  thick  enough  to 
intercept  and  obftruft  them : 
They  alfo  appear  of  (evenil  Co- 
lours, as,  luhite,  red,  and  fome- 
times very  dark. 

The  Thicknefs  of  the  Clouds 
proceeds  from  the  Clofenefs  of 
the  vaporous  Particles  one  to 
another  ;  and  their  Thinnefs 
from  the  Diftancc  of  thofe  Par- 
ticles one  from  anoihcr,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  Caufes. 
When  they  are  very  thin,  they 
leave  fo  many  liitcrftices,  that 
<he  ^ays  of  the  Sun  dart  ihro' 
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them  in  many  Places,  but  are 
tercepted  in  others. 

As  to  the  Varieties  of  the  Fi- 
gures of  the  Clouds,,  they  arife 
from  their  Plentyof  Vapours, 
and  the  Influence  of  the  Sun 
and  Wind  :  For  they  cannot  be 
varioufly  condens'd,  rarefied  and 
carried  about  in  the  Air ,  but 
rheir  Figure  muft  needs  be  chan- 
ged. 

To  account  for  the  Clouds 
hanging  in  the  Air,  is  a  Matter 
of  ibme  Difficulty. 

All  the  watery  Particles,  of 
which  they  confift,  are  heavier 
than  Air ;  and  fo,  if  there  were 
nothing  to  hinder  them,  they 
would  fall  to  the  Earth.  But 
there  are  two  Things  that  fecm 

keep  them  up. 

I.  The  Winds  which  blow 
from  all  Parts,  under  the  Region 
of  the  Clouds,  and  bear  about 
with  them  many  lighter  Sorts  of 
Bodies  ;  efpecially  if  thole  Bo- 
dies contain  but  a  Cnall  Quan- 
tity of  folid  Matter  under  a 
broad  Superficies.  And  thus  it 
is  vilible,  how  eafy  Paper-Kites 
are  kept  up  by  the  Wind,  when 
they  are  mounted  pretty  high  ; 
and  (b  the  Particles  of  Water, 
pretty  much  rarefied,  may  eafily 
be  fufpeuded  at  that  Height. 

a,  New  Exhalations  and  Va- 
pours are  perpetually  faming 
out  of  the  Earth,  and  by  their 
ing  upwards,  prevent  the 
Clouds  from  defcending,  nnlefs 
the  Denfity  of  the  Clouds  over- 
weigh  them.  Thus  we  fee  the 
Vapour  of  Firo  carries  lighter 
Bodies  up  the  Chimney  :  And 
Smoke  can  turn  a  thin  Plate 
of  Iron,   attfuU-j   ^5 
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fo  ftrongly,  as  to  turn  about  a 
Spit  and  road  Meat. 

It  is  a  Queftion  among  Na- 
turalifts,  Whether  Clouds  and 
thicker  Fogs  are  composM  alike  ? 
Or  whether  there  be  fomething 
more  in  the  Clouds  ? 

Some  think  that  Clouds  are 
groffer  than  all  Fogs ;  and  that 
they  are  composM  of  Flakes  of 
Snow,  rather  than  Particles  of 
Water,  fuch  as  make  Fogs. 

Others  fay,  it  is  enough  to 
confider  Clouds  as  a  clofer  Sort 
of  Fogs.  And  indeed  the  Fogs 
that  hang  upon  the  Tops  of  very 
high  Hills,  appear  to  People  in 
the  Plains  to  be  all  one  with 
Clouds;  tho*  thofe  that  are  at 
them,  perceive  nothing  but  a 
thick  Fog. 

There  being  always  many  Va- 
pours in  the  Air,  tho'  not  always 
vifible,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
great  Dews  fall,  even  in  clear 
Weather,  and  efpecially  in  thofe 
Countries  where  it  feldom  rains. 
For  when  it  happens,  that  the 
fcattered  Vapours  are  colle£ted 
and  condenfed  together,  and 
forced  downwards,  they  muft 
needs  fall,  and  bedew  Plants  and 
Grafs. 

The  Time  for  the  falling  of 

the    Dew  is  either   before  the 

Rifing  of  the  Sun,  or  /after  the 

Setting  of  it.    But  in  ^  Order  to 

-  its   falling    regularly,    at  thofe 

Times  it  is   neceflary   that  the 

Air   be  calm ;    for    windy    or 

ftormy  Weather  hinders  it.    But 

'  when  the  Weather  is  calm,  and 

gentle  Breezes  are  felt  from  the 

IVeJi  about  the  Time  that  the 

Son  fcts  ;   and  from  the  Eafi 

^ut  the  Kifing  of  it,  it  is  vto- 
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bable  th^y  colleS  the  Vapours'^ 
and  precipitate  chem^  by  mode- 
rately cooling  the  Air.  And 
becaufe  the  Morning  Breexes  are 
more  general  than  the  Evening 
ones,  therefore  the  Evening 
Dews  fall  only  here  and  there ; 
but  the  Morning  ones  leldom 
fail  to  be  univerfal. 

It  is  likewife  found  by  Expe- 
rience, That  the  Dews  are  more 
copious  ip  hotter  Countries  than 
in  cold  ;  the  Reafon  of  which 
feems  to  be  this  :  That  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  does,  in  the  Day-time, 
raife  abundance  of  Vapours  out 
of  the  Water,  which  Vapours 
are  fb  extremely  rarefied  by  the 
fame  Heat,  that  they  are  difpers'd 
far  and  wide  ;  but  the  Cool  of 
the  Night  brings  them  together 
^ain,  and  condenses  them  to  that 
Degree,  that  they  fall  to  the 
Ground,  but  not  in  fuch  large 
Drops  as  Rain  does. 

But  in  colder  Countries,  where 
there  are  frequent  Rains,  and  the 
Vapours  are  lefs  rarefied,  moft 
of  them  come  down  in  Rain, 
and  but  a  finall  Part  turns  to 
Dew. 

A  certain  Author  lays.  That 
in  fome  of  the  hotter  Climates, 
the  Earth  is  without  Rain  for 
fix  or  feyen  Months  together, 
and  is  every  Summer^^on  fc 
much  parch'd  and  dry'd, .  that 
tiiere  is  hardly  any  Moifture  to 
be  found  in  it  for  three  or  four 
Foot  deep,  and  during  that 
Time,  the  Heats  are  fo  exceffive, 
that  without  the  refrelhing  Dews 
of  the  Nights  (  which  are  there 
very  confiderable)  the  Plants 
muil  inevitably  perifli ;  for  there  , 
\v^  UQ  "^oftocQ  thqf  can  \^^ 
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but  from  the  Dews :  And  yet 
that  Moiflure  fupports  the  Trees 
and  Plants  in  a  flourifhmg  State, 
Towards  the  End  of  the  Day, 
the  Leaves  contrail  thcmfelves, 
by  Reafon  of  the  excelGve  Heat 
of  the  Sun  ;  but  by  the  ftlliug 
of  the  Dews  at  Night,  they 
pand  and  open  ihemfelves ;  fo 
that  fn  the  Morning  and  Fore- 
part of  the  Day  they  have  a  mort 
agreeable  Ferdure.  And  alfo 
this  Moifture  of  the  Dews  af- 
fords fiifficient  Nourilhment  to 
the  Plants  to  bring  the  Fruits  to 
Perfeflion. 

This,  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  helps 
very  much  to  explain  the  Mo- 
tion or  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 

4.  Variegated. 

T/'ARIEGATED  figiiifics 
'^  ftreaked  or  divcrlitied  with 
leveral  Colours. 

5.  Variegation  o/Plakts. 

'I '  H  E  variegated  common 
-■■  Jeffamine,  or  ftrip'd  Sort  be- 
ing iuarch'd  or  inoculated  either 
into  the  flatn  common  Sort,  or 
the  Spanip  Jeffamme^  or  the  In- 
dian or  Brazil  Kinds  ;  the  Ma- 
lignity wliich  caufcs  the  White- 
nefs  in  the  Leaves  of  the  firft, 
mixes  itfelf  in  fuch  a  Manner 
with  the  Juices  of  the  Plants  it  is 
ingrafted  with,  that  their  Leaves 
become  infefted,  and  ting'd  in 
(bme  Places  with  the  vihite  Co- 
lour. 

Or  if  a  Bud  of  the  variegated 
Sort  be  put  into  a  plain  Jejfa- 
*M/»f,  ten  or  twelve  Foqt  above 
Jhe   Ground,    the    Poifon  will 
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reach  the  Branches  next  the 
Root,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are 
above  it,  at  a  greater  Dillauce ; 
and  alfo  it  has  the  fame  Etfeit 
upon  the  Ever  -  green  Sorts. 
Thefe  Things  feem  to  Mr.Brrf^ 
ley  to  he  A  plain  Dcmonftration 
of  the  Circalafion  of  the  Sap. 

There  ate  three  Sorts  of  t^a- 
riegalioKS  or  Stripes  in  Plants  : 
That  which  Ihews  it  felf  in  yeU 
low  Spots  here  and  there  in' the 
Leaves  of  Plants,  feems  to  have 
tiie  leaft  Share  of  Diflemper  in 
it  ;  bwtiuhite  is  a  furc  Sign  of 
Weaknefs  and  Diftcmper  ;  fo 
that  two  Leaves  are  never  mark'd 
exaSly  in  the  fame  Manner  : 
This  is  caJl'd,  by  Gardeners,  the 
yellovj  Bloach,  or  Blotch. 

The  fecond  is  the  white 
Bloach  ;  this  commonly  marks 
the  Leaves  of  Plants  with  a 
great  Number  of  Spots  or  Stripes ; 
and  thofe  are  the  whiteft  that  He 
next  to  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves, 
and  are  moft  commonly  accom- 
panied with  other  Marks  of  a 
greenip  -white,  which  lie  deeper 
in  the  Body  of  the  Leaves,  even 
in  the  Ramifications  of  the  Sap- 
Vellels ;  but  then  the  woody 
Part  of  the  Plant  is  not  variega- 
ted in  cither  of  thefe  Csfes. 

It  has  been  an  Obfervation, 
made  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  that 
where  the  Leaves  of  Plants  are 
ftrip'd  after  this  Manner,  and 
(hew  three  or  four  Degrees  of 
Colour,  there  is  fomc  Hopes  of 
its  becoming  an  Edge.,  ( as  the 
Gardeners  call  it)  i.e.  That  it 
will  have  its  Leaves  edg'd  wirh 
white,  which  is  eileem'd  the 
mod  beautifiil  De.'yta  -aS.  Svri- 
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certain,  that  it  will  never  again, 
by  any  Means  whatfoever,  be 
brought  to  produce  flaim  green 
Leaves. 

In  this  Cafe,  the  Bark,  Frait 
and  Wood  are  always  variega- 
ted^  as  well  as  the  Leaves  :  So 
that  when  once  the  Leaves  of 
the  Tree  are  edgM  with  wbite^ 
the  Dilkmpcr  has  fo  powerfully 
cllablifli'd  it  fclf,  that  the  mod 
noble  Parts  of  it  are  all  ting'd 
with  the  morbid  Matter,  without 
any  Poflibility  of  removing  it : 
Nay  even  the  very  Fruit,  its  ge- 
nerative Parts  are  infcded  ;  and 
the  Seed  of  it  will  produce  Plants 
which  do  partake  more  or  lefs  of 
the  Dillcmpcr  of  the  Mother- 

Trix*. 

If  Trees  are  bloach'd  or 
fpottcd  only  with  yellow^  or 
tt»Af>r,  it  may  be  poffible  to  re- 
cover thofc  Plants  to  their  genu- 
ine I'WjMre^  by  inarching  them 
into  an  healthful  Stock  of  the 
fame  S)>ccics,  letting  the  Stocks 
Hand  for  a  Year  or  two  joined 
with  thorn  ;  and  fo  the  Juices  of 
the  Hrong  Stocks  will  overpower 
the  l')illcmpcr,  and  throw  out 
the  vitiated  Juices  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Leaves,  which  is  a 
Sort  of  'rmnfpinuion.  Tho* 
however  the  fUong  Stocks  may 
fhc w  fome  Marks  of  the  Diftem- 
per,  by  partaking  of  the  uncor- 
rcilcd  Juices  of  the  T^tric^jtcd 
PIaiu  ;  but  this  is  not  always  fo : 
For  fomctimes  the  natural  \'i- 
gour  of  the  Stock  is  fo  power- 
ful, that  you  cannot  prefontly 
difcovcr  the  Venom  that  it  has 
leceived  trom  the  Plant  that  is 
loined  with  it. 
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He,by  the  way,  makes  meih 
don,  that  he  has  brooght  old, 
decaying  Trees  to  recover  their 
firft  Vigour,  by  joiniiig  than 
with  healthful,  vigorousStocks. 

Therefore,  if-  you  wquM  com- 
municate the  infeded  Joices  in 
any    great   abundance    to  nj 
Plants,  in  Order  to   make  them 
become   ftrip*J  ;      the  Mefliod, 
now  in   Uie    is   to  bud  or  in* 
arch  them  upon  ruch  Stodcs  as 
have  their  Leaves  ed^d.    A  An- 
gle Bud  or  Eye^  ^^^  P^'^  ^ 
the  Efcutcheon  of  a  Tree  that  is 
diftempered,  where   it   can  only 
receive  its    Nourifhment  from 
the  vitiated  Juices,  will  become 
V4rf>^«/e^roportionably  \Q  cftat 
Nouriihment  it  draws,  and  will 
partake  more  of  the  v>hiu  oi  yel- 
low   Juice    than    if   a    Brandi 
ihould  be  inarchM  ;  becaufe  the 
Bud  has  nothing   to  nourifii  i^ 
but  the  Juices  of  the  Plant  it  iJ 
inoculated  upon.     But   if  it  be 
iuarch*d,  the  Cyon  is  fed  both  b]f 
the  ftrifd  Plant,  and  a  vigorous 
Plant,  which  caufes  IcCs^rifhf. 

Mr.  Faircbild  has  one  Sort  of 
Fime^  which  has  it$  LfCaves  finely 
edg^d  with  white  :  Apd  Mr. 
Bradley  does  not  doubt,  but  we 
might  variegate  Vines  as  w^ 
pleafe,  by  inoculating  that  into 
fome  other  Sort?.  Mr.  Greeth 
bily  of  Putney^  has  a  Fig-Tree^ 
whofe  Leaves  are  edg^d ;  and  he 
thinks  might  be  made  to  varie- 
gate others,  by  the  fame  Means. 

He  adds,  the  Method  of  in- 
oculating of  Plants  is  like  the 
Manner  of  inoculating  the  «Siitfi/- 
Pox  in  human  Bodies.  The 
Bark  of  the  Plant  to  be  inocu- 
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htcd,  is  opened,  'till  the  6owli  _ 
Juices,  from  thufe  Veflels  thai 
afl  as  Veins,  are  difcovered  : 
And  then  the  Bud  with  Part  of 
the  Bark  that  joins  to  the  Place 
that  has  been  opened,  is  apply'd  : 
Bui  this  muft  be  obferv'd,  that 
the  Bark  which  joins  to  the  Bud, 
has  thofe  Parts  with  it,  that  (ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  of  Nature) 
ought  to  be  placed  to  what  he 
calls  the  Veins  of  a  Tree  :  And 
then  it  is  bound  on,  and  left 
remaining  'till  it  begins  to  grow, 
If  the  Direftions  before  be 
obferv'd,  it  will  be  found  chat 
the  Plants  or  Cyons  will  partake 
of  the  Jlrip'd  Colours  or  yarie- 
gationi.  And  from  thefe  Obter- 
vations  it  appears,  that  the  Sap 
circulates  in  Plants,  as  the  Bkod 
circulates  in  Animal  Bodies. 
See  the  Articles  Saj^,  Tulips^ 
Paffion-rrit,  ^c. 

Plants  are  differently  afFefled 
with  Diflempers,  which  flow  in 
their  Juices- 

1.  There  are  fomc  Plants  that 
appear  bloach'd  in  their  Leaves 
only  in  theSeafons  oiSpring&n6 
Autumn  ;  but  thofe  Marks  dif- 
appear,  when  they  gain  Strength 
in  the  SMmmer-S&iion  :  Of  this 
Sort  oftentimes,  are  the  Pot- 
Marjoranty  Rue,  StoKt-Crop  and 

There  are  fome  Plants  which 
are  continual  ly  blotch'd  with 
yellow  in  the  fpongy  Part  of  their 
Leaves,  while  in  the  mean  Time 
the  ia/i-Vefleis  are  of  a  pleafant, 
healthful  green  :  Of  tliis  Sort  is 
the  bhccU'd/llattrHUS,  the  Oraugc- 
Mim,  ^c.  If  thefe  have  Strength 
given  them  by  rich  Manure,  or 
are  inarch'd  iuto  heajihfiil  Plaits, 
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the  Diftemper  will  be  overcome, 
and  the  yelli/w  will  change  into 
a  healthful  green. 

3.  There  are  other  Plants,  the 
Juices  of  which  are  fo  invete- 
rately  poifoned,  that  the  Diftem- 
per  is  continued  from  Genera- 
tion to  Generation  :  Some  have 
their  Leaves  fpoUed,  others 
blotch'd,  others  edg'd,  others 
Jlrip'd  ;  fuch  as  the  Archangel^ 
U^ater-Berotiy,Bani-crep,  Borage^ 
Self-hcaly  Jlrip'd  Salary,  and  Jycii- 
mure,  all  which,  from  Seed,  pro- 
duce _^yj'{^  Plants. 

Having  thus  far  treated,  con- 
cerning the  variegating,  mixing,, 
or  altering  the  Colours  of  Plants, 
I  judge  it  will  not  be  foreign  to; 
the  Matter  to  fay  fomething  con- 
cerning Colours. 

Coksr  is  a  Phanomenon  \a 
Mature,  that  has  long  perplex'd 
Philofophers  to  account  for.  The 
Difcoveries  relating  thereto,  that 
have  been  made  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  are  to  the  Eficfl  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  That  Light  confifts  of  .an 
infinite  Number  of  Rays,  right 
lin'd  and  parallel,  but  of  diffe- 
rent Degrees  of  Rcfrangibilicy, 
when  meeting  with  a  different 
Medium. 

J.  Ejch  Ray,  according  to 
its  Degree  of  Rcfrangibility, 
when  fo  refraSed,  appears  to  the 
Eye,  of  a  different  Colour. 

The  Icaft  refrangible  Rays 
appear  of  a  deep  fcarlet ;  the  mod 
refrangible  appear  of  a  violet  blue ; 
the  intermediate  proceeding  from 
fcarlet  to  ycllowip,  then  to  light 
green,  and  fo  to  blue. 

The  Colours  ariiing  from 
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Jjighty  are  not*  only  the  more 
acted  Colours  of  redy  yellow^ 
greeny  hlue^  but  alfo  of  all  the 
intermediate  of  red  to  yellow^  of 
yellovj  to  greefff  ^j. 
•  5.  Iflntenefs  ( fuch  as  the 
Son's  Light  appears  )  containing 
all  thofe  Degrees  of  Refrangibi- 
lit?y,  is  confequently  made  up  of 
all  the  above-mention'd  CoIou;:s. 
<J.  Simple^  or  homogeneal  Co- 
lours, are  fuch  as  are  produced 
by  homogeneal  Lights  or  Rays, 
that  have  the  fame  Degree  of 
Rcfrangibility ;  and  mixt  Colours 
are  fuch  as  are  producM  by  Rays 
of  different  Refrangibility, 

7.  Rays  of  the  fame  .Rcfrangi- 
bility produce  the  fame"  Colour, 
which  Colour  is  not  alterable  by 
repeated  Refradions,  only  made 
more  ftrong  or  faint,  as  the  Rays 
are  united  or  fcattered. 

8.  All  Bodies  appear  of  this 
or  that  Colour,  according  as 
their  Surfaces  are  adapted  to  re- 
fleft,  only  the  Rays  of  fuch  a 
Colour  or  ( at  leaft )  in  more 
Plenty  than  the  reft. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  tho*  he  has 
pot  yet  found  any  Reafon  given 
by  the  Learned  for  the  Diverfity 
of  Colour  in  the  Leaves  and 
Flowers,  ^c.  of  Plants  ;  nor 
will  he  prcfume  to  refolve  that 
great  Queftion :  Yet  he  will 
give  fome  Hints,  that  (he  pre- 
fumes  )'  may  be  ferviceable  to- 
wards the  forwarding  the  great 
Difcovery. 

And  Firft,  touching  Colour 
in  general.  This  we  know,  that 
it  appears  in  all  Sorts  of  Bodies  ; 
as,  in  Flowers,  Fruits,  Mine- 
rals,   Clouds,  in   the  Rainbow, 
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of  Beafts,  and  in  every  Thing 
elfe. 

And  it  has  been  ufual  to  give 
the  firft  Place  to  white^  above  all 
the  reft ;  and  the  laft  Place  to 
blacky  accounting  them  to  be  the 
two  Extremities  of  Colour. 

Artftotle  iays.  That  Light  is 
the- Origin  of  Colours  ;  and  that 
they  have  no  Way^  any  Relation 
to  the  Temperature  of  Bodies  ; 
ASj  for  Example,  White  is  fcen 
as  well  in  cold  as  hot  Subjefts  \ 
for  Snow  is  coldy  and  Lime  is  hot 
and  dry ;  Flower  and  lAeal  is  dry^ 
and  milk  is  liquid :  So  that,  in 
the  Opinion  of  this  Author, 
Colour  does  not  depend  upon  the 
firft  Qualities  ;  but  fimply  m  the 
Figure  and  Order  of  the  Parts : 
From  whence,  if  their  Cor- 
pufcles  ht  ffharicaly  they  produce 
white  ;  and  if  they  Be  triangular^ 
they  produce  black. 

It  is  very  obfervable,  That 
white  is  much  brighter,  as  it  is 
produced  by  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Rays  ;  and  the  lefs  Rays  black 
has,  by  fo  much  the  obfcurer 
it  is. 

Red  is  the  Medium  Colour 
between  thefe  two  Extremes, 
becaufe  it  contains  as  much 
Force  of  the  one  as  the  other  : 
But  Tellow  contains  more  of  the 
white  ;  and  Blue  more  of  the 
black. 

Green  is  a  Compound  of  yel- 
low and  blue  ;  for  if  a  Piece  of 
blue  Glafs  be  laid  upon  a  Piece 
o?  yellow  Glafs,  and  fo  plac'd 
between  the  Eye  and  the  Objed, 
whatfoever  it  is  that  is  fcen  thro' 
them,  y^ill  appear  green. 

But  other  Colours  are  not  fo 


in   the  Plumes  of  Birds,  Hauy\v\c\m\A^  to  vs^vvite^  as  bluw  and 
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yelhw ;  and  for  this  a  good  Rea- 
fon  may  be  given,  becaufe  in 
all  other  fuch-like  Mixtures,  the 
Parts  are  diflferent  in  Proportion ; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  any  one 
Colour  predominant,  there  can 
be  no  Union. 

Father  Niceron  lays,  That 
red  is  producM  by  an  equal  In- 
terruption and  Continuation  of 
Rays;  as  if  we  did  fuppofe  three 
continued  Rays,  and  thjree  Points 
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of  the  ObjeS  which  were  d*** 
And  this  Suppofition  might  give 
us  to  believe,  That  all  Colours 
were  composM  of  white  and 
black ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  certata 
Proportions  of  Ligh  atid  Dark- 
nefs.  And  nothing  that  is  yellow^ 
is  equally  diftant  from  white  and 
red^  as  hlue  is  from  red  and  hlack, 
But  the  following  Table  may 
better  explain  the  Difference  gf 
thefe. 


Iflfite  has  I  GO 
Rays  of  Light. 


Red  is  com- 
posed of  equal 
Parts  of  fFhite 
and  Black ;  or 
of  50  Rays  and 
50  Points. 


Black  ipo  An- 
gles or  Points 
of  Darknefi. 


Tellow  has  75 
Rays,  and  25 
Points. 


Blue  has  7$ 
Points,  and  25 
Rays. 


Green  the  Me- 
dium of  Blue 
and  Tellow. 


SanSlorius  will  have  all  Co- 
lours to  proceed  from  Shade  and 
jtemperancy  ;  and  produces  an 
Experiment  to  prove  that  white 
and  black  are  each  of  them  com- 
pos'd  of  Tranfparent  Globes  ; 
and  that  thofe  which  give  us  the 
^ivhite^  are  void  and  empty  ;.  and 
thofe  which  produce  the  blacky 
.be  thinks,  are  fiU'd  with  Matter. 
The  white  containing  only  Air, 
gives  no  Shade  ;  but  the  black 
gives  Shade  :  For  Air,  and  f\ich- 
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like  fubtle  Bodies,  make  no  Re* 

fraftion. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  all  bright 
Colours  to  be  composM  of  Spiie^ 
rical  Particles,  then  we  may  rea- 
fonably  imagine,  that  the  brighteft 
Sorts  of  them  do  confift  of  fmal- 
ler  Globes  than  thofe  do  that  are 
more  faint ;  becaufe,  as  SauSio* 
rius  fays,  we  know  that  in  all 
tranfparent  Bodies  in  this  Form, 
every  fingle  Globe  will  at  leaft 
fend  one  CmcX^  ^v\  x.^  xic^.^^.^  :^ 
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ind  by  (b  fnany  the  more  there 
are  of  theft  Rays,  by  fo  modi 
the  more  fach  Col&mrs  come 
nearer  to  Li^bf  it  (elf;  which, 
as  thefe  Parts  are  more  fiibtile 
and  refined,  is  the  more  dailing. 
And  tn  like  Manner,  the  darhr 
Colours ;  by  how  much  the  more 
diey  arc  composed  either  of  more 
triangnlar  Parts  ;  or  as  the  Parts 
that  compofc  them  tend  more 
towards  the  laft  conceivable 
Point  of  Magnitude,  by  fo  much 
they  become  the  more  fenfibly 
obfcure. 

It  may  be  obfervM,  (ays  Mr. 
Bradley^  that  Colours  are  chaneM 
by  Fmration ;  for  every  Filter 
gives  Its  own  Form  to  the  Parts 
of  that  Body  whatfoever  that 
paflTes  through  it :  So  that,  if  we 
allow  Colour  to  be  material,  eve- 
ry Cqlour  is  altered  iJy  Changing 
the  Figure  of  thofe  Parts  which 
compoied  It. 

White  Wine  becomes  rei  in 
the  Veins;  and  Blood  becomes 
vibite^  paffing  through  the  Mi- 
nute Veflels  in  the  Breafts. 
Again,  red  U^me  becomes  white^ 
by  being  diftill'd.  . 

From  whence  he  concitldes, 
Aat  the  Difference  of  Colour^  in 
the  feveral  Parts  of  Plants,  is  ( in 
part,  if  not  wholly)  producM  by 
the  Alteration  of  the  Parts  of  the 
vegetable  Juices,  by  being  fihred 
through  Veflels  or  Tubes  of  dif- 
ferent Frames  and  Magnitudes. 

It  may  be  obferv'd  further. 
That  Heat  and  Cold  do  neccfla- 
rily  refult  from  Light  and  Dark- 
uefsy  the  more  moderate  Points 
of  which,  are  yellow  and  hlue  ; 
rUob  together  produce  greeny 
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and  diat  (irms  to  be  Ac  moS 
prevailing  Cohmr  o£  tfae  Earth. 

It  IS  aUb  remarkable,  Thacis 
die  Growii^  of  Plants,  tbe  Gnne 
Plants  do  from  Tone  to  Hme 
alter  and  change  tfacir  C9hmrSy 
as  the  Ve(&Is  which  are  in  tfaofe 
Shoots  grow  larger :  Tbe  Leaves 
are  of  a  faint  yclhm^  ^when  they 
are  ui  their    (mailer  State ;  bm 
they  become  of  a  bright  greem  or 
(bmetimes  red,  when  they  «e  in 
their  middle  State  ;    but  when 
their  Veflels  are  enlarged  to  their 
full  Point  of  Growth,  they  b^ 
come  of  a  dark  grcem  ;  and  dicn 
change  to  a  feui/le  mart  Colour 
towards  Autumm^  from  the  Ri- 
pening of  their    Juices^-Aim 
thence  to  Putrefadion,    whidi 
refolves  it  again  into  Earth,  its 
firft  Principle. 

.f^;  VaSCULIFEROUS* 

^  Plants  are,  befides  fuch  as 
have  the  common  Calix^  a  pcco- 
liar  Veflel  to  contain  the  Se€l\ 
fometimes  divided  into  Cells: 
And  thefe  have  always  a  monofe- 
tdlous  Flower,  either  unifomi  or 
difform. 

7.  Vases. 

A  f^^ife  is  a  Sort  of  Flower-pot 
^  to  fet  in  a  Garden. 

8.  Vegetables. 

TARGET  ABLESsxtnm- 

ral  Bodies,  having  Parts  or- 

/giiically  formed  ;  but  without 

Senfdtion. 
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9.  Vegetation. 

r/£ GErATION is  detiv'd 
"  from  the  Latin,  vegita  to 
tjuicken,  to  rcfrelli,  to  make 
lively  and  ftrong  ;  and  fignifies 
the  Way  of  Growth,  or  Increafc 
of  Bulk,  Parts  and  Dimenfions 
proper  to  all  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Herbs,  Minerals,  Efj^f. 

To  underfland  the  Procefs 
of  Nature  in  the  Bufincfs  of  f^e- 
getatiuH^  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
That  there  is  in  Vegetables  a 
Principle  of  Life  ;  and  this  is 
differently  feated. 

A  certain  Author  lays,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  this  Principle  of 
Life  is  feated  exaftly  between 
the  Trunk  and  the  Root  ;  and 
this  is  obferv'd  to  be  the  Place 
of  its  Poiition,  in  all  or  molt  of 
the  Seminiferous  Tribe  ;  for  if 
the  Oak  be  included  in  that  gene- 
ral Title,  and  the  Body  of  it  be 
cut  down  near  that  Place,  it  is 
odds  if  it  ever  ihoots  again,  or  ai 
lead  to  any  Purpolc. 

In  foine  Plants  it  is  only  in 
the  Raots ;  fo  that  let  them  be 
cut  into  as  many  Pieces  as  rea- 
fonably  may  be,  if  thefe  Pieces 
are  but  planted  in  the  Ground, 
rhey  quickly  grow  ;  as  is  feen  in 
the  El,n^  l3c.  and  in  abundance 
of  edible  Roots  and  Flowers. 

In  fomc,  it  is  feated  both  in 
the  Roots,  and  all  over  the 
Trunk  and  Branches  ;  as,  in  the 
I'imimaus  or  "  U^tllovJ  -  Kinds  ; 
which,  if  they  be  cut  into  a 
Thoufaud  Pieces,  it  is  fcarcc 
poffible  to  dcftroy  or  kill  them, 
unlcfs  they  are  fph't  in  the  Mid- 
dle, and  fcatcely    then  ;    for  it". 
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you  plant  them  in  the  Earth  but 
the  Length  of  three  or  four  Iii- 
ches,  either  the  Roots  or  Bran- 
ches will  certainly  grow  again. 

In  fome,  it  is  feared  intlrely  in 
the  Body,  Branches,  or  Leaves ; 
and  of  this  Kind  are  many  of  the 
Exotick  Plants,  which  being  of  a 
fucculent  Nature,  if  the  7>«»i 
or  Branches,  or  the  Leaves  and 
Stems  be  put  into  the  Ground, 
they  will  Ihike  Root  immediate- 
ly and  grow ;  as  in  the  CereKs's, 
Ficus's,  yc.  nay  fo  ftrong  is  the 
Principle  of  Life  in  this  Kind  of 
Plants,  that  if  they  be  hung  up  2 
conliderable  Time  without  any 
Earth,  li'attr,  ^f.  they  will 
maintain  their  natural  Feulnre, 
and  alfo  this  Principle  of  Life 
admirably,  by  their  fucculent 
Quality. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Principle  erf" 
Life,  is  accounted  to  be  for  the 
Concoction  of  the  indigefted 
Salts,  which  afcend  thro'  the 
Roots,  where  they  are  fnppos'd 
to  afiimilate  the  Nature  of  the 
Tree  they  are  helping  to  form  ; 
tho'  perhaps  the  Root  may  like- 
wife  affift  in  the  Work.    ' 

Thefe  Things  being  pre-fup- 
pos'd  in  the  Sp-ing  of  the  Year, 
as  foon  as  the  Sun  begins  to 
warm  the  Earth,  and  the  Rains 
do  melt  the  latent  Salts,  the 
whole  Work  of  Vegetation!  is  fet 
on  Foot :  Then  the  emulgcnt 
Fibres  feek  for  Food,  which  has 
been  prepar'd  as  aforefaid. 

It  is  very  rational  to  fuppofe, 
that  a  great  Part  of  the  Roots 
are  formed  under  Ground  during 
the  if 'inter  ■  Scafon,  becjufe  in 
all  Lands  there  is  alwa-^s  ■s.'^v  V^^ 
nate  Haa-t,  ^^v^Av  ^ai.TO&  \aNA. 
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totutily  vital  Quality,  or  nicroas 
Fcnneatation. 

Titf  €  free  farms  its  Root  firftS] 
A  great  Part  of  the  Roots  are 
fonn'd  ondcr  the  Ground  during 
the  IVmUrSciSiojLf  there  being 
always  an  innate  Heat  in  all 
Lands,  which  this  Aatbor  takes 
to  be  a  natural,  rital  Quality,  or 
nitrous  Fermentation. 

The  Ro€its^  by  leeking  out, 
and  affiiming  tho(e  Salts,  are 
immediately  (by  the  Courfe  of 
Nature,  and  the  attraSive  Virtue 
of  the  Sun  )  drawn  upwards  to 
the  vital  Principle  ;  and  after 
Concodion,  do  afcend  ftill  high- 
er into  the  Stem,  and  break  out 
firft  in  the  Buds,  the  (helly  and 
tendereft  Part  of  the  whole  Ma- 
chine, and  afterwards  diflufe 
fhemfclvcs  into  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  Fruits,  b^r.  which  lie 
invelopM  therein  according  to 
their  natural  Frames,  ^c. 

There  are  fome,  which  iay 
there  are  three  Kinds  of  Sap  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  Kare- 
faftion  and  Purity,  which  afcend 
from  the  Root ;  from  which  are 
composed  the  Branches,  Leaves, 
Flowers,  and  confequent  to 
them  the  Fruit  ;  and  that  they 
pafs  in  different  Channels. 

But  others  again,  fuppofe  it  is 
rather  all  of  one  Kind  ;  and  that 
it  aflumcs  its  proper  Office  by  a 
hidden  Inftinfl:  in  Nature,  juft 
as  it  enters  the  Boughs  or  Bran- 
ches, whereon  the  Fruit  is  to  be ; 
they  being  by  fome  cafual  Sprouts 
of  the  laft  Year,  already  formed 
for  that  Purpofe ;  or  probably 
that  it  is  rarefied  by  the  PajIIage 
thro'  the  Stem. 
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And  tho'  dicrc  aire  fixne  tint 
do   fuppofe,    that   fbbtcxraneoas 
Fires  arc  concemM  in  the  Wcxk 
of  Vegetatum^   or  the  Growth  cf 
Plants  ;    yet,  as  upon  die  ixl 
Obfervation  that  hadi  been  ™««*^^ 
none  cai  pretend  to  have  dit 
covered  any  Heat  or  Fum^atioi 
to  iffne  from   the    Surface  oc 
Bowels  of  the  Earth,  adeqnsie 
to  the  meaneft    artificial  Fiie: 
Therefore  it  is  plain,   that  die 
Sun  is  the-Principle,  and  fo  ra^ 
be  caird  Ae  Father   of  Vegef- 
tiom^  and  the  Earth  the  Mother; 
the  Rain  and  Air  being  nccej&ry 
Coefficients    in     this   fbrpriuig 
Work  of  Vegetation.      Sec  the 
Articles,  &nn^  Earthy  Air^  Rm. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  as  in  gilmal 
Bodies  there  are  (everal  Degrees 
of  Juices,  which  are  refin'd  more 
or  left,  as  the  Veflels  they  pais 
through  are  larger  or  linaller,  or 
perhaps  according  to  their  Fh 
gure ;  fo  alfo  Plants  are  foond 
to  have  Veflels  of  different  Fun- 
dions,  which  do,  like  Filters  of 
different  Kinds,  (eparate  and  li- 
ter the  Juices  which  pafi  thro* 
them ;  fo  that  they  may  be  difiin- 
guifli'd  feparately  by  the  Seofcs, 
although  they  do  all  originally 
proceed  from  the  lame  Fund  df 
indigefted  Juice  in  the  Root: 
Ana  by  how  much  thefe  Juices 
have  the  more  Time  to  open  and 
nourifli  the  feveral  Parts  they 
pafs  through ;  fo  both  the  Part! 
and  Juices  become  more  perfcfl, 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  Point 
of  Maturity,  which  is  fixM  bf 
Nature  for  their  Perfeftion.  In 
this  Progrefs,  thofe  Parts  which 
are  to  be  aSed  upon,  ripen  equal* 
\\^^  1XS  \!ciQfe  4q  that  are  to  afi- 

la 
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In  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  by 
JMalpighius  and  Dr.  Grew^  by 
the  Help  of  a  Microfcope,  Parts 
in  each  diftinS  Plant,  of  a  very 
different  Frame  and  Texture  one 
from  another,  may  be  difcoverM ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded as  certain,  that  thofe  Parts 
(o  differing  one  from  another, 
are  by  Nature  defign'd  for  diffe- 
rent Funftions.  For  it  would 
be  'as  unreafonable  to  imagine, 
that  all  the  Parts  of  a  Plant  do 
the  fame  Office,  as  to  fuppofe 
that  an  Artery  aSed  the  fame 
Part  a^  a  Mufcle,  a  Bone  the 
iame  as  an  Artery,  a  Mufcle  as 
a  Vein,  or  a  Vein  as  the  Lungs 
of  an  Animal. 

Dr.  Grew  fays,  That  all  Kinds 
of  Vegetable  Principles  are  at  the 
firft  received  together  in  a  Plant, 
and  are  feparated  afterwards  ; 
/.  e.  they  are  filtered  fome  from 
others,  in  very  different  Propor- 
tions and  Conjunftions  by  the 
ieyeral  Parts  ;  fo  every  Part  is 
the  Receptacle  of  a  Liquor,  be- 
come peculiar,  not  by  any  Tranf- 
-fbrmation,  but  only  by  the  Per- 
colation of  Parts  out  of  the  com- 
mon Mafs  or  Stock  of  Sap  ;  and 
thoCb  that  are  fuperfluous  in  any 
Plant,  are  difcharged  back  by 
Perfpiration, 

He  alfo  afcribes  to  every  diffe- 
rent Kind  of  Veflli  a  different 
Office  ;  and  fays,  the   L\mpha- 
dnHs^  which  carry  the  mbit  wa- 
tery Liquor,  are  plac'd   on   the 
inner  Verge  of  the  Bark,  next  to 
the    Air-VefTels,  as  Mr.  Bradley 
foppofes,  from   their  Smallnefs, 
.'"Which  will  npt  admit  the  Paflage 
of  any  Fluid  denfer   than  Air. 
That  the  haHtferous  Velfels  ulu- 
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ally  (land  in  the  Middle,  "be^ 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  Verges 
of  the  Bark.  Thefe  which  Dr* 
Grew  calls  LympbaduSis^  Mr, 
Bradley  takes  to  be  what  himfelf 
calls  the  new-forming  Veflels, 
which  are  annually  produced,  and 
help  to  increafe  the  Bulk  of  the 
Tree.  As  for  thofe  he  calls 
Lactiferous  and  Refiniferous  Vet- 
fels,  Mr.  Bradley  fuppofes,  that 
they  ferve  to  return  the  fuper- 
fluous  Sap, 

He- adds.  That  it  is  obfervable^ 
that  the  Veffcls  are  the  chief 
Vifcera  of  Plants;  and  as. a 
Plant  has  feveral  Liquors,  £b 
thofe  Liquors  become  differently 
qualified  from  the  divers  Kinds 
of  VefTels  ;  and  that  as  the  Vif- 
cera of  an  Animal  are  but  Vef- 
fels  conglomerated  ;  fo  the  VeC- 
fels  of  a  Plant  are  Vifcera  drawn 
out  at  Length. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable  in  many 
Cafes,  that  the  Multitude  and 
Largenefs  of  the  VefTels  do  pro- 
duce a  fweet  and  winey  Sap  ; 
and  the  Fewnefs  and  Smallnefi 
of  the  VefTels,  produce  an  oily 
and  aromatick  Saf, 

Dr.  Grevj  is  of  Opinion,  That 
the  Odours  in  Plants  do  chiefly 
proceed  from  the  Air  -  Veflels 
that  are  in  the  Wood  ;  not  but 
that  the  others  do  alio  yield  their 
Smells,  which  is  moft  plain  to 
be  perceiv'd  in  Plants  that  are 
frelh,  undry*d  and  unbruifed  : 
For  he  fays,  that  the  Air  bring- 
ing along  with  it  aTinflurefroiu 
the  Root,  and  from  the  feveral 
organical  Parts,  and  at  lart  enter- 
1  ing  the  Concave  of  the  Air-Vef- 
fels,  it  confifts  there. 
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Mr.  Bradiey  allows,  that  it 
cannot  be  deny'd,  but  that  the 
Efflnvia^  which  can  be  admitted 
into  the  Wood  -  VelTels,  may 
give  a  Smell  to  the  Wood  ;  and 
but  that  as  that  (■'Vapour  pailes 
thro'  Veflels  which  have  a  diffe- 
rent Strafture,  fo  as  to  alter  the 
Form  of  its  Parts  ;  fo  in  every 
one  of  its  Changes  it  will  yield  a 
Smell  different  from  the  reft ; 
the  Smell  of  the  Wood  will  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  Bark,  the 
Juices  in  the  one  being  mote  ef- 
fential  than  the  other  ;  but  yet 
both  bein^  bruifed  and  mixed  to- 
gether, yield  a  Scent  different 
ftom  cither  of  them  ling!y.  And 
likewife  the  Leaves  give  a  Scent 
that  is  different  from  either  of 
the  former  ;  mid  fo  alfo  do  the 
Flowers  from  that  in  the  Leaves, 
and  altb  the  Fruit  from  that  in 
the  Flowers. 

He  adds.  That  it  is  alfo  ne- 
ceilary  to  the  Nutrition  of  Planis 
as  well  as  Animals,  that  there 
(hould  be  a  Concurrence  of  two 
fpecifically  diilinii  Fluids.  And 
a  learned  Author  fays,  (and  with 
Tery  good  Reafon )  that  thefc 
tte  interwoven  in  every  Part  of 
a  Tree  in  their  proper  Veflels, 
like  Lhfey  U'eolfey ;  fo  that  every 
(the  lealV)  Fart  of  Sap,  is  im- 
pregnated with  divers  eflential 
Timaiircs,  and  is  continually  fil- 
tred  from  the  Fibres  of  om 
Kind,   to  rhofe  of  another. 

Hence  we  may  not  only  learn, 
That  in  all  Plants  there  is  a  Nc- 
ceffity  of  two  fpecifically  diltinfl 
Juices  to  aft  one  upon  another ; 
but  that  thefe  are  filtred  or  re- 
fin'd  in  their  Action,  and  alfo 
Mlicr'J  Had  chang'd,  accotding  as 
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the  Parts  are  that  they  pafs  thro'  i 
and  alfo  that  they  ripen  and  be- 
come prolifick  fooner  in  fome 
Parts  than  in  others.  And  they 
are  al(b  in  fome  Parts  more  grate- 
ful to  the  Smell  than  they  are  in 
others. 

And  befides,  this  Mixings  fil- 
/fr/'wf,  and  Ripening  of  the  Juices 
fooner  or  later,  gives  the  DitFe- 
rence  of  Colour  to  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Plant,  and  is  feem- 
ngly  the  Occafion  of  moft  of 
the  Alterations  found  in  fevetal 
Parts  of  Trees. 

Dr.  Grew  is  of  Opinion,  tfiat 
the  chief  governing  Principle  in 
the  Juice  of  Plants  is  the  Saiitie  j 
which  faline  Principle,  he  ikys, 
mud  be  underftood  as  a  generitt 
Term,  under  which  divers  Spe- 
cies are  comprehended.  The 
vegetable  Salts  feem  to  be  fow, 
wz.  the  niiruus  and  the  aai, 
iilkaline  and  marine. 

The  nitrous  Salts  feem  to  be 
aflign'd  by  Nature  chiefly  for  the 
Growrh  of  Planrs. 

The  Parts  of  a  Seed  being  (b 
minute,  that  no  perfe»a  Difco- 
very  can  be  made  by  the  tiaked 
Eye,  of  the  firft  Rudiments  of 
the  Plant  that  is  formed  out  of 
it  ;  it  is  therefore  neceilaiy  to 
make  Ufe  of  a  Mierafrope^  to 
greaten  the  Objefts,  which  t!w 
moft  curious  ■  Malpighius  has 
done  with  rhat  Accuracy,  as  to 
render  furrher  Enquiry  and  Exa- 
mination needlefs.  His  Obfer- 
vations  are  to  the  Pnrpofc  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Eggs  (or  Seeds)  of  Plants 
being  excluded  oul  of  the  Egg- 
bed  (CiUed  a  Pod  or  W«/*,  or 
Iby  whatever  other  Name  diftui'^ 
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guiftied )  requ;ring  further  fofler 
ing  and  brooding,  are  committed 
to  the  Earth.  When  this  kind 
Mother  hath  receiv'd  them  into 
her  Bolbm,  (he  doth  not  only 
give  them  Incubation  or  Brood- 
ing, by  her  own  halituons  V.i- 
pours,  joined  with  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun-beams ;  but  dorh,  by 
Degrees,  abundantly  liipply  what 
the  fruitful  Seed  ihnds  in  Need 
of:  For  ihe  every  where  abounds 
with  little  Channels  or  iinnous 
Paflages,  in  which  the  Rain-Wa- 
tBr,  lariated  and  impregnated 
■with  fruitful  Salts,  runs  like  the 
Blood,  and  Chyle  in  the  Arteries 
of  Animals.  This  Moillure  is 
tranfcolated  or  (trained  through 
the  Pores  or  Pipes  of  the  outer 
Rind  or  Husk  ( correfponding 
to  the  Membranes  that  invell  the 
Embryos  of  Animals )  on  the 
Inlide  of  which  lie  the  thick  fe- 
tninal  Leaves,  which  arc  com- 
monly two  (tho'  in  that  which 
I  (hall  inftance  anon,  is  but  one) 
that  anfwer  to  the  Placenta  or 
"Womb-Cake  in  Women,  or  to 
the  CotyltdoHs  in  Brutes, 

For  the  Subftance  of  thefe  two 
Secd-Leavcs  cotilifts  of  a  great 
Number  of  little  Bladders  or 
Bottles,  and  of  Navel-Fejfels,  or 
a  Navel-KKot  :  Itito  the  Bottles 
is  receiv'd  the  fruitful  Moilture 
of  the  Earth,  that  is  (trained 
thro'  the  Rind  of  -  the  Seed, 
which  makes  a  fmall  Fermenta- 
tion, with  that  proper  Juice  that 
was  inherent  originally  in  the 
Seed-Leavcs ;  and  this  fermented 
Liquor  is  convey*d  by  the  Um- 
bilical Vc(ret  to  the  Trunk  of 
the  Plant,  and  to  the  Grw 
Btfii    that    is   continued  to   ic  ; 
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whereupon  a  Vegetation  and  Ia_ 
create  of  the  Parts  fucceed. 

This,  in  (hort,  is  the  Manner 
of  Proceedure  in  the  Vcgeiaiion 
of  Plants.  He  exemplifies  this, 
by  a  Grain  of  tfheat,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  fir(t  Day  after  a  Grain  of 
Wheat  is  fown,  it  grows  a  litlla 
Turgid,  and  the  Sec  undine  or 
Husk  gapes  a  little  in  fevcral  Pla- 
ces. The  Body  of  the  Plant  be- 
continuous  with  the  conglo- 
bated Leaf  (which  is  called  the 
Flefh  of  the  Seed  that  m'ltes  the 
Flower  )  fwells,  not  only  with 
the  Gem  ov  Sprout,  thit  is  wil" 
the  future  Stem,  which  is  opei 
cd,  and  waxeth  green  by  Df 
grees ;  but  alfo  the  lateral  Roots 
do  bunch  out  a  little  \  and  like- 

fe  the  lower  Root  becom- 
ing gretn  jets  fomewhai  out ; 
whence  the  Placenta  or  Seed- 
Leaf  becomes  loofc,  and  gapes. 
The  Body  of  the  Plant  is  conti- 
nued and  knit,  by  the  Na-VeU 
Knot,  to  the  conglobulated  Leaf, 
which  fupplies  Matter  for  Vege- 
tation. 

In  two  Days,  the  Seotndine 
or  Husk  being  broken  through, 
the  Stem  or  Top  of  the  future 
Straw  appears  on  the  Outfide  of 
it,  and  with  its  Top  Is  i  li'.tle 
Diltant  from  the  Lef  (that  is 
continued  to  it)  growing  up- 
wards by  Degrees.  The  Seed- 
Leaf  guarding  the  Roots,  be- 
comes turgid  with  the  little  Blad- 
ders, and  puts  forth  a  wbite 
Down  ;  this  Leaf  being  pull'd 
away,  you  may  fee  the  Roots 
of  tne  Plant  made  bare,  of  wtiich 
the  long   one  is  very  aij^taw. 
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fcure.  The  Top  of  the  Stem  is 
crooked  ;  and  within,  the  Gon 
or  Bud,  and  future  Leaves  and 
Stalk  lie  liid.  Between  ihcRooci 
and  afcending  Stem^  the  Trunk 
of  the  Plant  is  knit  by  the  Navel- 
Knot  to  the  Flower -Leaf,  which 
is  very  moift,  but  as  yei  keeps  its 
wMte  Colour,  and  its  proper  and 
natural  Tafte. 

The  third  Day  approaching, 
the  Pulp  of  the  conglobulated  or 
round  Leaf  becomes  turgid  w'lih 
the  Juice  that  it  has  received 
from  the  Earth  fermenting  with 
its  own  genuine  Juice,  Thi 
Plant  iiicreafes  in  Bigncfs,  and 
its  Bud  or  Stem  becoming  taller, 
fcom  vjhittp}  turns  fomewhai 
greets  ;  and  the  lateral  Roots 
break  forth  grcenijb  and  Pyra- 
midal from  the  gaping  Sheath, 
which  adheres  clolely  to  the 
Plant,  The  lower  Root  be- 
comes longer  and  hairy,  having 
many  Fibres  growing  out  of  it ; 
at  the  &ine  Time  in  fuch  Seeds 
as  are  more  quick  and  forward, 
the  lower  Root  is  larga,  grow- 
ing green  in  its  End,  and  the 
Side-Roots  fprout  out  of*  the 
Sheath  that  inverted  them ;  which 
Sheath  fwelling  with  luhite  and 
tliick  Bladders  is  continued,  like 
a  Bark  with  the  outer  and  inveft- 
ing  Subflance. 

Abundance  of  hairy  Fibres 
hang  all  along  upon  the  Roots, 
except  upon  their  Tips  ;  thofe 
which  grow  about  their  Bafis  are 
longer ;  and  thofe-which  follow, 
become  fliorter  and  fhorter.  They 
twirle  about  the  faline  Particles 
and  tittle  Lumps  of  Earth,  li!;e 
<-'v,  whence  they  grow  curled  ; 
^,4  above  the  Jateral  Roots  there 
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break  out  two  other  little  ones. 
The  Stem  being  rouudifh,  and 
waxed  bigger,  grows  (Irait  up- 
wards. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  third 
Day,  the  Stem  tending  upwards 
makes  (  as  it  were )  a  right  An- 
gle with  tKe  femiual  Leaf,  lying 
horiaontjlly  :  It  is  (lenderec,  and 
more  longiOi ;  and  its  outer  Co- 
ver is  white,  and  bright  or  tranf- 
parent,  guarding  the  lender  0[ 
greenijj  Gem.  The  lail  Roots 
fet  out  more ;  and  the  other 
rhree  growing  larger  are  cloath- 
ed  with  a  Down,  that  ftr^tly 
embraces  the  Lumps  of  Earth  : 
This  Down  is  fo  luxuriant,  e^e- 
cially  where  it  meets  with  any 
Vacuity,  that  its  Hairs  uniting 
with  one  another  make  a  Kind 
of  Net. 

The  conglobulated  or  Flower- 
Leaf  is  foftcr,  and  (as  it  were) 
milky  ;  whence,  if  it  be  bruifed, 
it  yields  a  luhite  and  fvveetilh 
Juice,  like  Barley-Cream:  If  you 
pull  the  Plant  from  it,  the  Root 
and  Stein  of  the  Plant  may  be 
plainly  feen  ;  Alfo  the  interme- 
diate Navel-Knot  appears,  whofe 
outer  and  inverting  Part  is  more 
folid,  like  Bark  ;  but  the  inner 
Part  is  more  foft  and  marrowy. 

At  the  End  of  the  foartb  Day, 
the  Stalk  tending  upwards  (the 
Outer  or  Sheath-leaf  being  looCe- 
ned)  puts  forth  the  Staile-lc^,  that 
is  grctn  and  folded.  Below  the 
Roots  before  defcribed,  grow 
longer ;  and  there  appears  a  new 
Tumour   (  fometimcs  two  )   of 

future  Root.  The  Seed-Let^ 
alfo,  that  hangs  upon  tiie  Plant, 
begins  to  fade,  whole  reinaming 
Juice_  is,     notwithrtwding. 
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white  and  uncortupted.  If  you 
cut  the  Stem  afunder,  the  Rife 
of  the  tender  Stalk  appears  to  be 
from  the  Navel  -  Knot,  from 
which  alfo  the  Roots  take  their 
Beginning :  Likewife  outwardly, 
the  Sbeath-Leaf  IS  to  be  feen, 
wherein  the  Stalk  and  its  Leaves, 
and  the  Rife  of  the  Roots  are 
unfolded. 

About  the  Sixth  Day,  the  St. 
lie  •  Leaf  being  loofened,  the 
Plant  mounts  upwards,  the  thick 
Shealh'Leitf  as  yet  cleaving  about 
it  like  a  Bark.  The  Seed-Leaf 
on  its  Outfide  is  iinuous  or  full 
of  Crinkles,  and  faded:  This  be- 
ing cue,  or  freed  from  the  Husk 
or  Sccumdiac  the  FIcIh  or  Pcri- 
carpium  is  not  alike  all  over  ; 
for  its  outer  Part,  whereby  the 
OutUde  of  the  Seed  or  Grain  is 
heaved  up,  is  more  folid,  and 
looks  like  a  concave  Leaf.  It 
hath  the  fame  Appearance  alfo 
in  that  Part  whereby  it  (licks, 
and  is  continued  to  the  Navel- 
Knot :  But  its  Infide  is  fiftulous, 
and  fill'd  with  Humour,  efpeci- 
ally  that  Part  of  it  that  is  next  to 
the  Navil-Knol. 

The  Leaves  being  pull'd  off, 
the  Roots  torn,  and  the  Flower- 
Leaf  remov'd,  the  Trunk  ap- 
pears ;  in  which,  not  far  from 
the  Roots,  the  Navel-Knot  bun- 
ches out,  which  is  folid  and  hard 
to  cut :  Above,  there  is  the  Mark 
of  the  Sheath -Leaf,  that  was  pul- 
led off;  under  this,  as  in  an 
Armpit,  the  Gem  is  often  hid  ; 
beyond  which,  there  is  likewife 
a  Knot,  with  the  Scar  of  the  torn 
oft"  Leaf ;  and  in  the  Top,  the 
fofl  Gem  is  kept ;  and  thus  the 
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whole  Bulk  of  the  i 

is  had  in  this  ComftflSum. 

The  hinder  Part  alfo  of  the 
Plant  Ihews  the  Break  ings-forth 
of  the  Roots ;  likewife  the  faded 
Placenta  Or  Sced-Leaf,  and  the 
Scar  of  the  Sheath-Lcaf,  witii 
the  following  Knots  and  Gems. 

After  the  Eleventh  Day,  the 
Sced-Leaf,  Qften  as  yet  flicking 
to  Eh^  Plant,  is  crumpled,  and 
almbft  corrupted  ;  for  being  o- 
pened,  it  yields  an  Humour  with 
airy  Bubbles  :  Within,  it  is  hol- 
low, and  about  the  Secandinesy 
tlie  mucous  and  white  Subftance 
of  the  Seed,  being  continued, 
even  to  the  Navel-Knot,  forms  a 
Cavity.  All  the  Roots  becom- 
ing longer,  put  forth  new  Bran- 
ches out  of  their  Sides ;  and  the 
Stalk,  tho'  it  hath  taller  Leaves, 
yet  for  the  moll  Part  is  no 
longer  than  the  Trunk  ;  for  as 
yet  the  Knots  and  Gems  being 
very  near  to  one  another  are  not 
far  from  the  Navel-Knot. 

Sometimes  the  Vegetation  ma- 
king Progrefs,  the  Spaces  be- 
twixt the  Knots  are  larger  ;  and 
the  Sheath-Leaf  being  pull'd  off 
the  Side,  a  KnOt  appears,  out  of 
which  there  Iprouts  forth  a  Leaf, 
that  fofters  the  afcending  Stem. 
In  the  mean  Time,  the  Icminal 
Leaf  withers,  and  is  emptied  on 
its  Infide ;  and  if  it  be  prefs'd,  it 
yields  nothing  but  Water  :  The 
white  and  folid  Internode  (or 
Space  between  the  Knots )  is 
lengthened,  and  new  Gems  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  middle  Root  grows 
to  be  fevcral  Inches  long. 

After  a  Mouth,  both  the  Roots 
and  Stalk  being  grown  longer, 
ncwBii<i  a^^wx  va  ^» 'oveiiiss^. 
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forth  of  the  firft  Knot ;  and  very 
little  Tumours  bunch  out,  which 
at  length  break  forth  into  Roots ; 
for  Roots  fprout  out  fo  eafily, 
that  fometimes  if  the  firft  Roots 
be  pulled  off,  Abundance  of  new 
ones  will  rife  in  their  Stead. 

Alfo  at  the  lame  Time  the 
Stem  being  eftabliflied  with  its 
ufual  Roots,  puts  forth  new 
ones,  which  break  through  even 
the  Sheath-Leaf  that  cloaths  it : 
And  it  alfo  rifes  up  with  a  wbke 
Joint  that  is  full  within.  Above 
the  Roots,  from  the  fame  Knot, 
grow  two  Buds,  guarded  with 
their  proper  Leaves  ;  and  the  in- 
termediate Stalk  runs  upwards. 

10.  Vepricose. 

TTEP  RICO  S  E  fignifies 
^     full  of  Brambles  or  Briars, 
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II.  Verge. 

HE  Edge  or  Outfide  of  a 
Leaf  or  Flower. 

12.  Vermiculation. 


rTERMICULATlON, 
^  the  Breeding  of  Worms,  in 
Herbs,  Plants,  or  Trees. 

13.  Vermiparous. 

r/'ERMIPAROUSisfio- 
f^  ,  ducing  or  breeding  Worms. 

14.  Vhrmivorous. 

JZERMIFO  ROUS  is 
f^  devouring  or  feeding  on 
Worms. 
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15.  Vernal,  or  Vernous. 

rr£  R  N  A  L  m  Fernous 
^  Leaves  are  luch  Leaves  of 
Plants  as  come  up  in  the  Spring. 

16.  Verticillate, 

r/^ERTlCIL  LjITE  Plants 
f^  ^  are  fuch  as  have  their  Flow* 
ers  intermixt  with  fmall  Leaves, 
growing  in  a  Kind  of  Whirles 
about  the  Joints  of  a  Stalk,  as 
Penny-Royal^  Hore-hound^  ^c. 

17.  Vines. 

T"  H  E  following  is  a  Cafit- 
-*      logue  of  the  Grapes  that 
are  moll  efteemed  in  France. 

1.  The  Acorn  Grape,  which 
is  fo  caird,  becaufe  the  Fruit 
has  the  Shape  of  an  Acom^  it 
is  of  a  yellow  Colour,  is  very 
fweet  and  keeps  well. 

«.  The  African  Grape ;  of 
thefe  there  are  two  Sorts,  the 
red  and  white  ;  it  is  a  very 
large  Fruit,  the  Berries  being 
like  Plums,  and  the  Bunches  arc 
of  an  extraordinary  Size  ;  it  is 
in  Shape  rather  long  than  round, 
a  little  flat  towards  the  Point; 
the  Wood  juid  Leaf  are  remarka- 
bly large,  and  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  Sun. 

%.  ThQ.Apricock  Grape  is  lb 
called  becaufe  it  is  yellow  and 
gilded  like  an  Apricocky  it  2$  of 
the  tribe  call'd  Baurdelais. 

4.  The  ^Aufiriaffy  or  Par/ley 
leafed  Grape  i§  a  white  fweet 
Grape,  the  Vine  a  pretty  good 
Bearer  ;  but  the  juice  of  the 
Grape  is  not  veryH^nous. 

i-  Tbc 
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^.   The   Beauae  Grape  is  of 

a  whitip   Colour,  pretty   good ; 
the  Vide  bears  well. 

6.  The  Birds  Bill  Grape,  or 
Bee  d*  Ofean  is  large,  very  long, 
and  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  is 
called  in  lia/y,  PiiuieUi. 

7.  The  Blanquet  de  Lemois  is 
a  white  tranfpareni  Grape,  as 
clear  as  Glafs,  is  of  a  pretty  long 
and  large  Berry,  and  has  an  ex- 
cellent Juice.  The  Vines  bear 
well. 

8.  The  Bourdelas  is  of  three 
Kinds,  the  black,  the  red,  and 
the  white  ;  the  Bunches  of  the 
GrdJ»es  are  very  large,  but  are 
fitter  for  Verjuice  or  Svvcct- 
meats,  than  eating.  It  is  the 
bed  Vine  for  grafting  many  Sorts 
of  Grapes  upon,  efpccially  fuch 
as  degenerate,  as  the  Currant 
Grape,  the  Dam.uk  Grape. 

5.  The  BaaTgKig»a»  is  a  pret- 
ty large  black  Grape,  fitter  for 
Wine  than  eating.  The  Vine  is 
ail  extraordinary  Bearer. 

10.  The  Chajfehs,  or  Mufea- 
det  Grape  is  an  extraordinary 
large  Fruit,  fit  either  for  eating, 
drying,  or  making  Wine.  The 
Fruit  is  not  very  fnll  of  Seeds, 

1 1 .  The  black  Chaffelas  is  not 
(b  common  as  the  former,  but 
has  molt  of  its   Qualities. 

12.  The  Current  Grape  is 
fbmcthing  larger  than  the  for- 
mer, is  a  very  good  fruit,  has 
no  Si:eds.  The  Vine  is  apt  to 
ran,  and  therefore  iTiould  be 
pruned  longer  than  other  Vines. 

13.  The  Z)iij»<ir,t  Grape  is  an 
extraordin.iry  Fruit ;  the  Bun- 
ches are  very  long  and  large, 
and   the  grapes    larger  than  or- 

,ary.     The/ arc  or  an  /imtisr 
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Colour,  and  have  but  one  Stone 
in  each.  They  are  apt  to  run, 
and  therefore  require  long  prun- 
ing ;  there  are  of  this  Sort  the 
red  and  the  white. 

14.  The  Dyers  Grape  has  the 
Fruit  very  much  prcfs'd  toge- 
ther upon  the  Bunches,  and  is 
of  a  very  black  Die  :  The  chief 
ufeofthis  Grape  is  to  heighten 
and  colour  the  Wine. 

I  J.  "D^c  Fremeuteau  Grape  is 
of  a  reddip  ^rey  Colour  ;  the 
Bunches  are  pretty  hrge,  and 
the  Berries  are  clofely  fet  toge- 
ther. It  has  a  hard  Skin,  but  an 
excellent  Juice.  The  excellent 
Wine  cdll'd  Sillery  Wine  is  nude 
of  this  Grape. 

6.  The  Frontiniac  while  Muf- 
cat  Grape,  is  a  large  long  Grape, 
full  of  Seeds  ;  is  excellent  either 
for  eating  raw  or  in  fweet  Meats ; 
it  dries  well  either  in  the  Oven 
or  in  the  Sun. 

7.  Le  Garnet  is  of  two  Sorts, 
the-iuAi^and  ^zhlack;  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary Bearer ;  but  the  Wine 
is  fmall,  and  the  Plant  lafts  but 
a  few   Years. 

18.  The  Je>teii»g  Grape  is 
call'd-  alfo  the  Orleam  Mafca- 
di»e,  is  very  (\veet  and  not  nn- 
ke  the  Melie,  but  rather  like  the 
Malmfey  Grape  ;  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate. 

9  The  Italian  Grape  is  of 
two  Sorts,  the  white  and  the 
blue  ;  the  Bunches  are  large  and 
long,  and  the  Berries  longlili, 
and  freely  difpofed  upon  tlie 
Bunches.  It  does  not  ripen 
well. 

io.  The  Grjpc  without  Ker- 
nels  is    a   ¥Lmi   o'i    CVa^tiVi.. 
but  the  ^  iu\v  \^  vvQ-t  ti  \ss^^,-*svS^ 
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m  lictk  ihtrp ;  bowercr,  k  is 
extremdy  good,  prqm'd  in  aa 
Oen,  as  it  bas  DO  Kcmds  ;  fer 
wiucfa  reafba  fime   call  it  tbe 


_  m  Giape  is 
die  carlieft  ripe^  but  is  doc  fi> 
good  as  it  is  rare.  Tbe  Skin  is 
chick. 

22.  The  MoMtMA  Grape  is  rq)e 
aboac  the  Beginniog  of  Amgmfi^ 
che  Fruif,  as  well  as  the  Ker- 
nel, in  ffaape  is  rather  long 
than  round,  and  the  Coloor  is 
yellow  like  Amber ^  and  tbe  Jcice 
is  very  rich. 

23.  T\iC  Mabttfcs  Mmfcadime 
is  one  of  the  richeft  mosked 
Grapes,  farpaffing  every  other 
Kind  in  high  perfbme. 

24..  The  Malmfey  Grape  is  of 
a  grey  Colour,  bears  well ;  the 
Bmy  IS  finall,  but  extremely  rich 
and  high  flavoured.  It  ripens 
early,  and  is  (b  full  of  Juice, 
that  be  efteems  it  the  moft  melt- 
ing of  all  Grapes. 

25.  The  red  Malmfey  Grape 
is  a  more  rare,  but  a  later  Grape 
Chan  the  other  two. 

16 »  The  Maroquin  is  a  large 
blue  Grape,  which  brings  Bun- 
ches of  Grapes  of  an  extraordi- 
nary Size,  and  the  Berries  being 
large,  round  and  hard ;  the 
Iicaves  are  reddUh  and  vein'd 
with  red.  One  Sort  of  it  bears 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
blofToms  three  times  in  a  Sum- 
mer. The  Midsummer  Fruit 
fometimes  comes  to  Perfeaion, 
but  the  third  BlolToms  come  to 
nothings 

27.  Tbe  wy&fVtf  ikr^//>  Grape  is 
'  '  -mating  Fruit,  and  one  of 
£ox  the  Vintage  ;    tiae' 
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Joice  is  fiPECt,  bess  wdl,  and 
will  knp.  It  is  ooe  dE  che  beft 
for  drying  in  an  Orcn.' 

28.  The  Mvi  SULe  Gnpe  is 
noc  Cb  good  as  the  focmcr  fbr 
citiog,  nor  nukes  £>  flroog 
Wine- 

29.  Tlie  gretm  MmCe  is  very 
rare,  and  bears  wdl,  and  is  not 
ape  CO  nm.  Tbe  Wine  due  is 
tnade  of  this  Grape  nercr  changes 
yeUffw, 

^•.  Tlie  MtlUrt  Grape,  (b 
caird  becaufe  of  its  xuluie  pow- 
dered Lfea:res,  this  ripens  next 
after  die  early  'Marillam^  is  much 
better  than  that ;  bears  well  mA 
makes  excellent  Wine. 

^t.  The  MaracmlMU  Gripe 
is  a  Sort  of  redB^Mrdelms;  it  is  a 
large  roond  Grape,  comes  early; 
the  Juice  is  fweet  and  fdeafint, 
and  makes  excellent  Wine.  The 
Fruit  has  a  very  good  Appear- 
ance ;  and  when  ic  is  ripe  the 
Leaves  are  finely  marked  with 
red;  which  is  very  frequent  to 
Uack,  blue  or  red  Grapes.  Thtf 
is  caird  the  green  Grafe^  and 
the  St.  'Jameses  Grape. 

92.  Tlie  Morillom  ;  lee  the 
Magdalen  Grape. 

93.  The  common  black  Mo- 
r'illon  is  i  very  (weet  Grape,  and 
makes  good  wine. 

54.  The  white  Morillon  is  a 
very  good  Grape,  but  its  Skin  is 
harder  than  tbe  formers 
,55.  The  Mufiadel,  or  Chaf- 
felas^  is  an  excellent  large  Grape 
either  for  eating  raw,  drying  or 
making  Wine ;  and  it  Is  not  too 
full  of  Seeds. 

35  The  Mufcat  de  Ribezahe, 

is  a   Fruit   richly    musked,  has 

XfeuW  S^dis  ^sid  fweet   Juict ; 
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mt  is  apt  to  run,  and  ftequent- 
■  degenerates    to  the  Currant- 

GrapE,   and  fometimes   has    no 
'     Seeds. 
■  57.  The  white  Piedmont  \Jtif- 

cat,  is  a  long  Fruit,  has   fmal! 

Seeds,     and  a   Pulp   more   un-, 

ftuous   than  the  Frontiniac  white 

Mufcat  Grape. 

38.  The  red  Mufiat,  or  Muf- 
fadine  Grape,  call'd  the  Coral 
Mufcadine  from  its  lively  Co- 
lour, has  the  fame  Qualities  of 
that  number. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
Sun  to  bring  it  to  Perfec- 
tion, but  then  it  is  one  of  the 
befl  Grapes. 

39.  The  black  Mufiadiee 
Grape  is  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, very  full  of  Seeds,  bui 
not  fo  high  tafted,  buithejaict 
is  very  fweet ;  it  bears  well, 
and  the  Frail  ripens  very  for- 
ward, 

40.  The  Violet  Mufiadine 
Grape  is  of  a  clearer  black  tend- 
ing to  a  violet  Colour.  The 
Fruit  is  Icng,  and  the  Seeds  are 
large  ;  it  is  richly  musked,  and 
one  of  the  bell. 

4.1.  The  long  Mufcadine,  or 
the  late  Italian  Mufcadine  Grape, 
is  very  large  and  long,  but  re- 
quires a  warmExpofure  to  ripen 
its  Fruit ;  but  if  the  Seafou  does 
not  half  ripen  it,  it  will  make 
excellent  fwcct  Meats,  or  may 
be  eaten  raw,  It  is  much  high- 
er perfum'd  in  fweet  Meats  than 
any  other  Gr^pc,  the  Fire  fup- 
plying  that  musked  Flavour, 
which  the  Sun  did  not  afford 
it. 

41.  The  Saamoireau  is  a  black 
Grape,  excellent  foi-  eating  and 
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making  of  Wine.  It  is  a  long- 
iih  firm  Fruit,  and  grows  free 
from  the  Bunches. 

43.  The  Sauvigtfon  is  a  blaci 
Grape,  large  and  long  ;  it  is  ear- 
ly ripe,  and  is  one  of  the  beft 
Grapes. 

44.  The  Sau'vigKon  Blanc  has 
the  fame  Qualities  of  the  former, 
but  they  are  neichcr  of  them  very 
well  known, 

4?-  The  great  black  Spaniflj 
Grape  brings  large  Clullers  well 
furniOied  with  large  Grapes,  fit 
for  the  Tabic.  From  this  Grape 
is  made  the  moll  excellent  Spa' 
mp  Wine. 

41S.  The  Surin  is  one  of  the 
Melie  Tribe,  well  tailed,  and  its 
fruit  a  little  pointed. 

47.     The    Switzerland  Grape 


is   rather 


;  than 


the 


Cluftcrs  are  long  and  large,  and 
the  Fruit  is  ilripcd  with  blaik 
and  white^  and  ibmetimes  half 
one  and  half  the  other, 

48.  The  U'oipi  Tooth,  or 
blue  Piztttelli  is  a  long  pointed 
Grape,  a  handfome  Fruit,  well 
tafted,  and  keeps  well. 

The  riitos  which  Mr.  Morti- 
rr  recommends  as  the  mod 
proper  for  our  Englip  '  Climate 
are  the  fmall  black  Grape,  which 
fome  call  the  Curraa,  or  Cluf- 
ter  Grape,  which  he  accounts 
the  mnft  forward  of  the  black 
Sort  ;  the  white  Mufcadine,  the 
Par/ley  Grape,  and  the  Mufca- 
della  which  is  a  white  Grape  ;  but 
fo  big  as  th?  Mufcadine ;  but  it 
ripens  as  foon,  and  the  white  and 
red  Frontiniac,  which  requires  to 
be  planted  in  a  very  warm  Ex- 
pofure. 
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Ground,  becaufc,  if  they  were 
K>  run  clofe,  too  much  Wet 
would  fpoil  and  wet  the  Fruit ; 
but  the  nearer  Grapes  grow  to 
the  Ground,  if  they  do  not  touch 
it,  the  riper  and  fwecter  they 
will  be,  and  the  flronger  the 
Wine. 

This  Method  mufl  be  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Strength  of 
every  yine,  in  order  to  preferve 
young  Shoots  every  year,  for 
bearing  the  Summer  following, 
cutting  away  all  the  old  ones, 
which,  if  they  did  remain, 
would  rob  the  Plants  of  their 
Strength. 

If  after  this  pruning,  they  are 
not  inclinable  to  bear  large  Bun- 
ches, help  the  Ground  with  the 
Manure  before  direfled. 

A  Vineyard  thus  managed, 
win  in  five  or  fix  Years  after 
planting  produce  good  Store  of 
Grapes,  which,  when  gathered 
for  making  Wine,  fliould  be 
full  ripe,  and  in  fair  Wea- 
ther. 

Mr.  Bradley  inftances  the  ce- 
lebrated Vineyard  at  tiie  Ba:i', 
which  contains  fix  Acres  of 
Ground,  and  is  fituatcd  on  the 
Side  of  a  ftecp  Hill,  facing  the 
South  ;  the  Ground  being  very 
rocky  and  ftony.  In  this  Vine- 
yard, die  Vines  arc  planted  in 
Lines  about  fix  Foot  one  from 
another,  and  are  manag'd  much 
after  the  Way  they  manage  them 
in    Germany. 

The  Son^  of  Grapes  that  are 
planted  in  this  Vineyard  are  the 
white  Mafiiiirney  and  the  /rldcl/ 
Chfter  Grape,     which,     attho' 
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they  are  not  the  proper  Grapes 
for  making  Wine,  nor  the  moll 
early  in  ripening,  yet  about  four 
or  five  Years  ago,  made  fixty 
Hogfhcads  of  Wine. 

Tho'  indeed  in  the  Year  1521, 
there  was  not  made  above  three 
Hogfheads  :  And  in  171*, 
he  being  there  about  the  arfth 
of  July,  the  Vines  were  hard- 
ly in  bloflbm,  fo  that  little 
could  be  expeSed  from  them  that 
Year  ;  yet  there  being  a  great 
deal  of  good  bearing  Wood  up- 
on them  at  that  Time,  he  did 
fuppofe,  that  they  would  pro- 
dace  a  good  Crop  in  the  Year 
172;,  efpecially  it  proving  an 
extraordinary  Summer. 

He  adds,  that  he  was  not  a 
little  furprii'd  to  find  the  Grapes 
in  that  Vineyard  fo  backward 
on  fo  fine  a  Situation,  when 
Mr.  Fairc&ild,  at  fl"M'»i,  had 
ripe  Grapes  more  than  ten  Days 
before,  tho'  his  Ground  is  up- 
on a  ftrong  Clay,  and  in  a  flat 
Country.  And  tliat  the  Grapei 
in  the  Vineyard  of  Mr.  If^ar- 
ncr  at  Rotherhithe,  altho'  they 
had  not  the  Help  of  fo  favou- 
rable a  Situation,  were  then 
near  full  grown.  But  he  con- 
jcflures  this  difference  proceed- 
ed from  the  Sorts  of  Grapes  as 
well  as  from  tlic  Managcmcni 
of  them. 

He  tells  us  that  Mr.  John 
Ifarner  at  Ratherhithe  has  a  little 
Vineyard  which  is  (b  modelled, 
that  it  ferves  even  as  an  Ornament 
to  his  Parterre  ;  and  is  an  Ex- 
ample of  Vine!  fo  judicioufly 
ordeted,  that  tho'  there  was  not 
an  hundred  I'ixts,  and  fome 
^  oi  uwm  ^Q  ■matii  thin  the  ft^ 
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eond  Years  Growth,  and  about 
four  Foot  high,  and  fome  of 
them  not  above  two  Foot  from 
the  Ground,  9  5  Gallons  of  Wine 
were  made  from  tbcm.  That  he 
tailed  of  the  Wine ;  and  is 
of  Opinion,  that  if  it  were 
kept  to  the  Length  of  Time, 
that  Old  Hock  is  geiierjlly  kept, 
it  would  be  as  fmooth  and  as 
fttong  to  the  full  ;  but  as  it 
was  at  that  Time,  it  had  the 
BurguMify  Flavour,  being  made 
from  that  Sort  of  GmpCy  and 
exceeded  thofe  Wines  which 
grew  about  Beauvois  and  Clair- 
mofit,  or  in  any  Vineyard  on 
this  fide    Paris. 

He  obferves,  that  an  hundred 
Stands  of  Fines,  in  Mr.  IVar- 
ners  Vineyard  ,  two  Plants  to 
a  fland  in  their  firfl  Year  of  bear- 
ing a  Crop  made  95  Gallons 
of  Wine;  and  the  fmalleft  Bearer 
among  them  in  the  Ytar  172; 
had  mote  than  75  Bunches  of 
Crapes,  and  many  of  them  more 
than  an  hundred,  and  yet  the 
bearing  Part  of  each  Fine  did 
not  I'eem  to  take  up  much 
iBore  fpace  than  a  Buihcl-Mea-- 
Cure,  and  he  had  taken  the  Pains 
to  calculate  what  might  be  the 
prodiift  of  thefe  hundred  /^»c/ 
at  60  Bunches  a  l^ine,  weigh- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  Pound  a  piece, 
and  finds  it  to  be  117  Gallons 
ont;  Pint   gaid   a  half. 

He  fays,  that  by  comparing 
the  Produce  of  the  Vineyard  at 
the  Bath  with  that  of  Mr. 
li^araers  ,  we  may  find  how 
much  the  Sort  of  Grapt  fhould 
be  contideied,  that  is  defigned 
for  (he  maldng  of  Wine:  For 
it  is  found  by   Experience,  thai 
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fome  kind  of  Grapes  will  yield 
near  half  as  much  more  Juice 
as  others,  tho'  the  fame  Mea- 
fure  of  each  be  carried  to  the 
Prels  ;  and  he  is  of  Opinion, 
that  the  black  Clujler  -  Grape 
yields  the  leaft   Juice  of  any. 

As  for  rich  Wines,  fuch  as 
TD^oy,  Mtifcadel,  and  Frontiniae^ 
he  does  not  propofe  the  mak- 
ing them  in  England,  becaule 
they  require  the  Benefit  of  a 
Wall,  and  will  not  ripen  in 
the  open  Ground   well. 

He  fays  ,  that  a  Chalk 
Hill ,  if  planted  with  Vinis^ 
will  certainly  refied  as  much 
Heat  upon  the  Fruit  as  any 
Wall  whatfocver.  And  it  is 
very  well  known  ,  that  the 
Cold  in  thofe  Parts  of  German 
ny  where  the  RhcniOi  Wines 
are  made  is  much  more  fevere 
than  in  Ejiglnud ,  fo  that  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  toa 
much  Cold  in  the  Winter,  and 
may  reafonably  cxpeft  as  much 
Warmth  in  Summer,  if  not  more 
and  fo  our  Vineyards  may  af- 
ford us  as  good  Wine  as  what 
we  ufually  have  from  the  Rbine^ 
and  fome  Places  in  Frame. 

And  as  for  Rhemfi  Wines, 
when  they  are  newly  made, 
they  are  fo  four,  that  they  are 
not  fit  to  drink,  but  after  they 
have  ftood  feveral  Years,  they 
aiford  us  that  incomparable  Li- 
quor which  is  call'd  Old  Hoc  ^ 
whereas  fweet  Liquors  are  apt 
to  turn  fower  by   being  kept. 

Way  of  Propagation.']  Fines 
may  be  increafcd  cither  by  Lay- 
ers or  Cuttings ;  the  firit  is  done 
by  laying  down.  cK-i  ■^ca-w^^'i^'isj.- 
ches    as  foou  ^  'fc^  ^I'ixx'-'s. 
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gather'd,  or  by  making  Planta- 
tions of  Cuttings  at  that  Time, 
according  to  Mr.  Bradley ;  but 
Mr.  Mortimer  fays  ,  any  time 
IQ  the  Winter  before  January, 
tho'  the  former  fiys,  he  has  fre- 
quently made  Layers  in  Mi 
and  /Iprii,  -which  have  been  fit 
to  tranfplant  the  Midfummer 
following ;  but  you  muft  always 
obferve  to  let  a  Bud  or  two 
of  the  Layer  be  under  ground  ; 
for  it  is  from  thofe  Buds  only 
that  the  Roots  put  forth. 

Ofraifing  Vines  in  Pots.-]  Mr. 
"Bradley  fays,  That  he  has  known 
it  to  have  been  frequently  prac- 
tifed  to  draw  a  young  Branch 
through  the  Hole  at  tlie  bottom 
of  a  Garden-Pot  about  Chnfl- 
mas,  and  then  having  fill'd  the 
Pot  with  Earth  it  has  taken  Root, 
and  the  next  Michaelmas,  it  has 
been  cut  from  the  Mother  Plant 
■with  ripe  Fruit  growing  upon 
It. 

Thefe  primes,  which  have  been 
rais'd  in  Pots  after  the  Man- 
ner before  going,  he  fays,  if  they 
are  Ihekered  from  the  Wcathtr 
in  a  Green-Hotife,  or  fome  fuch 
like  Place,  will  hold  their  Fruit 
good  almoft  till  Chriflmas.  And 
the  yiues  may  be  brought  in 
their  Pots  and  fet  on  the  Ta- 
ble with  their  Fruit  growing 
on   them  in  a   Dcfcrt. 

Of  raifmg  them  by  Cfttthgs.'] 
You  may  make  Plantations  of 
Cuttings  as  fqon  as  the  Fruit  is 

.gathered,    minding  to  Jet  a  Bud 
or  rwoofihe   Cutting  be  undcc 

"  Ground,  as  before  direftcd  con- 
b  cerning   the   Layer. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  Vines  VtiW 
iea  grow  of  Cuttings  ,   o[\\^ 
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{fuck  in  the  Ground  in  a  moifl 
Place,  being  well  watered  in 
the  Summer,  if  tt  prove  a  dry 
Time.  And  tha^  they  may  al£o 
be  raifed  of  Suekers. 

Of  the  Situation.]  Mr.  Mor- 
timer fays  ,  they  muft  have  a 
warm  Situation  and  good  Shel- 
ter, and  this  will  be  beft  ob- 
tain'dby  the  Declivityof  an  Hill, 
lying  to  the  Somh,  efpecfally, 
if  it  be  well  (heltercd  from  die 
North,  and  furrounded  wirii  3 
good  Brick- Wall;  the  Reafoa 
is,  b.Cdufe  Hills  are  not  fo  fiib- 
jeS  to  the  Morning  Fogs,  nor 
iiifeflious  Mifls,as  low  Gronnds 
are ;  and  befides,  a  Land  which 
is  flat  does  not  fo  foon  par- 
ticipate of  the  Benefit  of  the 
riiiijg  Sun  as  Hills  do,  nor  docs 
it  ftay  fo  long  upon  them  in  the 
Evening :  For  as  Vines  above  all 
Things  affcfl  a  dry  Soil,  e(pc- 
cially  after  the  Fruit  begins  to 
be  formed,  and  apptoach  to  its 
Maturity,  there  is  nothing  more 
noxious  to  it,  than  to  be  infec- 
ted with  the  cold  heavy  Damps 
of  thefe  Fogs  at  that  Seaibn. 
And  in  this  Cafe  it  is  as  much 
as  any  thing  etfe,  that  more 
Southerly  Climates  have  the  Ad- 
vantage  of  us. 

Mr.  Switzer  tells  US ,  that 
Vineyards  may  be  lb  cultiva- 
ted in  England  as  to  produce 
large  Quantiiics  of  Grapes^  and 
thole  ripened  to  that  Degree^ 
as  to  atibrd  a  good  and  fub- 
ftantiiil  Vinous  juice.  This  has 
been  prov'd  in  that  in  fcvcral 
Parts  of  Sofffmerfetjhire  there 
are  at  this  rime  flouriflung  Vine- 
yards ;  and  alio  the  Vineyard 
,\q  i\\3i  CowL-at-j  of  the  late"" 
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IT'liiam  Bapi  has  every  Year 
'fbrnifhed  fome  Hogfheads  of 
good  bodied  and  palatable  Wine. 

That  it  is  not  fo  much  ow- 
ing to  the  Inclemency  of  ou[ 
Aic  in  England,  that  Grrt^w  arc 
generally  fo  much  inferiour  to 
thofe  of  Frmce  and  other  Cli- 
mates that  are  hotief,  as  it  is 
ttie  want  of  an  exa£t  Culture, 
iho'  indeed  the  beft  Manage- 
ment will  not  anfwer  Expcto- 
tions  without  a  tolerable  Sea- 
fon  to  ripen  the  Frnic;  and 
fomctimes  the  Varioufnefs  of  the 
"Weather  in  the  Summer  will 
tmavoldably  render  the  Fruit 
lower  and   immature. 

In  order  to  plant  a  Vineyard, 
both  Mr.  Moriimer  and  Swit- 
zer  directs  to  plow  up  the 
Swarth  in  July,  when  the  Earth 
is  very  dry  and  combuflible,  nnd 
to  burn  or  denfliire  it ;  and  in 
the  yannary  following  to  fprcad 
Afhes  over  it.  And  having  thus 
prepared  the  Ground  to  make 
Trenches  crofs  the  Hill  from 
£a/l  to  Ifejl,  and  by  being 
thus  policed,  the  riiing  and  fet- 
ling  Son  will  pafs  through  the 
Intervals ;  which  it  would  not 
do  if  they  were  planted  in  any 
other  Poliiion,  nor  would  the 
Sun  be  able  all  the  Day  to 
dart  its  Beams  Co  well  upon 
the   Plants. 

When  you  fee  the  Plants, 
which  Mr  Alortimi-r  recommends 
to  be  in  January,  as  the  belt  Time, 
inaite  a  "Trench  by  a  Line  a- 
bout  the  Depth  of  a  Foot,  and 
let  the  Plants  be  fee  in  it  at 
about  three  Foot  Diftance  one 
from  another  every  way,  and 
about  halt"  a  Foot  deep.    Trim 
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[he  fuperfluous  Roots  from  the 
Sets,  and  do  not  leaVe  above 
three  or  four  Eyes  upon  that 
Part  of  them  that  are  out  of 
the  Ground  and  let  them  be 
fet  flopiiiJ,  as  Quick  is  nfually 
planted,  that  they  may  point  up 
the    Hill. 

Having  planted  them,  lay  long 
Dung  or  Srrnw  of  a  reafonable 
Thicknefs  on  the  Trenches,  to 
cover  the  Earth,  and  to  fecure 
the  Roots  from  the  dry  piercing 
Winds,  which  elfe  would  be 
injurious  to  them,  and  alfo  from 
the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun 
in  [he  Summer  time.  You  mud 
hough  and  weed  them  well,  and 
water  them  if   need  be. 

Of  prunifig  ViMes.'\  The  new 
fet  Vi^ts  are  not  to  be  prun'd 
(ill  the  January  next  after  they 
have  been  planted,  and  then  all 
Shoots  are  to  be  cut  ofF 
as  neat  as  you  can,  except  that 
you  muft  fpiire  one  of  the  moll 
thriving  ones,  leaving  upon  it 
only  two  or  [hree  Buds.  Which 
when  you  have  done,  you  arc 
reft  till  May,  the 
fecond  Year  after  they  have 
been  planted.  And  then  yoa 
niuft  clear  the  Roots  of  all  the 
Suckers ,  for  they  do  but  ex- 
haurt  and  rob  the  Sets  :  For  the 
fmall  Branches  of  l-'itsei  pro- 
duce not  any  Fruit;  therefore 
you  fliould  leave  uo  Branches 
but  what  break  out  of  the  Buds 
lU   left  before. 

The  third  Year  you  muft  ufc 
the  lame  Method  as  you  did 
before ,  cutting  otf  all  the 
Shoots  in  January,  aud  fpare  on- 
ly one  or  two  of  the  moll 
ihtiving  -,  Viheo.  Ti^i  \o:se.  ft;^;^^- 


this,  dig  all  the  Vineyard  and 
lay  it  very  Level,  but  have  a 
Care  that  you  do  not  wound 
any  of  the  main  Roots  with 
the  Spade.  As  for  the  younger 
ones  it  is  not  fo  much  mat- 
ter ;  fof  if  they  be  cut  or 
wounded  they  will  grow  the 
thicker.  And  this  Year  you  may 
expeft  fome  Fruit,  and  then 
you  mull  fupport  them  on  the 
Norih  Side  of  the  Plants  with 
Props  about  four  Foot  long. 
Rub  off  in  May  thofe  Buds 

Sou  think  will  produce  fuper- 
uous  Branches.  And  when  the 
Grapes  are  grown  to  be  about 
the  Bignels  of  Birding  Shot , 
with  your  hand  brealt  off  the 
Branches  at  the  fecond  Joint  a- 
bove  the  Fruit ,  and  tye  the 
reft  to  the  Prop.  It  is  better 
to  break  a  Vine  than  to  cut  it, 
for  thofe  Wounds  which  are 
made  with  iharp  Inftruments  arc 
not  (b  apt  to  heal,  but  to  caufu 
the  Vines  to  bleed. 

It  is  very  probable  that  you 
will  have  three  or  four  Shoots 
to  every  Plant  the  fourth  Year  ; 
therefore  in  December  you  Ihould 
cut  off"  all  the  Branches  but 
one  that  is  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  thriving,  and  this  (hould 
be  left  about  four  Foot  high 
for  a  Standard  ;  the  reft  are  to 
be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  Body 
of  the  Mother  Plant  ,  which 
you  muft  tye  up  to  the  Prop 
till  it  is  big  enough  to  make 
a  Standard  of  it  felf  After 
that  no  Shoot  is  to  be  fnffcrcd 
to  break  out,  but  fuch  as  fprout 
from  the  Top  ab;>ut  four  Foot 
from  the  Ground.  The  French 
prime  olY  all  (hcfe  Sprouts  t- 
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very  Year,  and  only  depend  n[H 
on  the  new  Sprouts,  which  are 
the  only  bearing  Shoots. 

But  fome  are  for  leaving  two 
or  three  Branches,  the  one  fiic- 
ceffively  after  the  other,  and  fb 
they  always  every  Year  cut  off 
the  oldcrt,  and  nnrle  up  the 
other  young  ones ;  but  the  Num- 
ber of  Branches  ought  to  be  pro- 
portionable to  the  Thriftincfs  of 
the  Vine. 

He  advifes,  to  break  off  filch 
Shoots  as  you  find  too  thick,  in 
Augufl,  when  the  Fruit  begins  to 
ripen  :  But  this  ought  to  be  dotie 
with  Difcretion,  and  only  To  as 
to  let  in  the  Sun,  to  come  at 
the  overthadowed  Cluflers  to  ri- 
pen them  ;  but  they  muft  not  be 
left  too  bare;  for  that  will  expofe 
them  too  much  to  rhe  fcocching 
Heat  in  the  Day-Time,  and  to 
the  moift  Dews  in  the  Night. 

If  a  Vme  bleeds,'  rub  Aflies 
upon  it ;  and  if  that  does  not  do, 
fome  recommend  the  fearing  it 
with  a  hot  Iron. 

When  you  perceive,  through 
often  ftirring  of  your  Vimeyarl, 
that  it  is  grown  poor,  ( which 
you  may  alfo  difcover  by  the 
Crop  )  then  prune  the  l^mes  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  Df* 
retSiions ;  and  fptead  all  over 
the  Ground  good  rotten  Dung, 
mixed  with  Lime  ;  and  let  it  lie 
to  wafh  into  the  Ground  for  i 
whole  IVmter  :  The  Quantities 
of  the  Compolilion  may  be 
about  ten  Bullicis  of  Lime  to  a 
Load  of  Dung,  and  it  will  be 
the  better  if  you  fpread  on  it  aJIb 
fome  Afhes  or  Soot.  Then  a- 
bout  February^  turn  in  this  Ma-  , 
nuti^  b^  9.  Qight   Digging  \  hjK,  ■ 
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torn  it  not  in  too  Deep :  But 
this  fliould  not  be  done  in  a  wet 
Seafon,  but  in  a  dry,  left  it  caufe 
the  Ground  to  bind  too  much, 
and  the  Weeds  to  grow. 

He  recommends  the  Blood  of 
Beafts  mixt  with  Lime  or  Soot, 
as  very  good  to  lay  to  the  Roots 
of  Vixes  in  December  and  July, 
to  forward  Grapes  ripening,  and 
to  make  Vines  fruitful  ;  and  it  is 
very  advantageous  to  yines,  to 
water  them  in  Auguji,  if  the 
Seafon  proves  dry. 

Mr.  Bradley  advifes,  if  not- 
■withftandins  all  the  Care  of 
pruning  and  weeding  the  Vine- 
yard, the  Fi»es  arc  not  inclined 
to  produce  large  Bunches  of 
Fruit,  to  lay  Oxe-Blood  or  Car- 
rion to  their  Roots  about  No- 
•veriTher  ;  or  ( what  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Vineyards  in  other 
Countries)  to  manure  them 
human  Dung,  which  has  lain 
fbme  Time  co  meliorate,  and 
hath  loft  its  Scent.  Ic  has  ap- 
pear'd  very  evidently,  that  this 
Way  of  inrichiug;  Ground  has 
had  the  beft  Effect  upon  Fruit- 
Xrees  of  any  other  M^inure 
whatfocver ;  but  chiefly  on  Fines, 
which  will  not  bear  any  other. 

7i  make  Wine  of  Grapes. 

If  you  make  Claret,  tread  or 
fqueeze  the  Grapes  between  your 
Hands,  and  let  it  ftand  with  ihe 
Mure  or  Husks  'til!  theTindlnre 
be  to  your  liking  :  But  as  for 
U-Ttiie-v/iue,  you  may  prefs  that 
immediately. 

When  the  K-'hlie-ivSnt  is  turn- 
ed, Jbme  flop  it  np  immediately  ; 
sod,  arc  of  Opinion,  that  it  wiil 
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not  hurt  the  Cask,  if  you  leave 
it  half  a  Foot  or  more  empty  ; 
and  that  fomething  more  thould 
be  left  empty  in  a  C/arrt-Cask. 
This  they  fill  up  with  fome  pro- 
per Wine,  at  the  End  of  ten 
Days,  when  the  Fury  of  its 
Working  is  over.  This  Wine, 
with  which  it  is  filled  up,  muft 
be  fuch  as  will  not  provoke  it 
to  work  again  ;  This  is  fre- 
quently to  be  repeated  ;  for  new 
Wine"  will  fpend  and  wafte 
fomewhat,  'till  it  is  pcrfefl. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  this  is  the 
Way  of  making  their  Wines  ia 
Languedoc^  and  the  Southera 
Parts  of  France  ;  but  about  Paris 
they  let  it  ftand  with  the  Mure 
and  (he  Muft  for  two  Days  and 
Nights  for  IVhite-iuines  ;  and  at 
leaft  a  Week  for  Cl^et ;  buc 
they  take  Care  that  it  be  well 
covered. 

In  fome  Parts  of  France^  it  is 
a  Cuftom  to  tun  it  up  when  it 
has  wrought  in  tiie  Keelers,  and 
to  fill  it  up  (as  before)  with  what 
is  fqucez'd  from  the  Husk  ;  and 
fomc  with  U5  think  this  very 
praflicable, 

WhiJft  it  continues  working, 
it  fhould  be  kept  as  warm  as  can 
be,  by  doling  up  any  Windows 
that  ftand  to  the  North,  if  there 
be  any  fuch  in  the  Cellar,  left  it 
four  the  Liquor :  Then  the  Vef- 
fel  is  to  be  ftop'd  up  for  good 
and  all.  Some  about  this  Time 
roll  the  Cask  about  the  Cellar, 
to  mix  it  with  the  Lees ;  and 
after  it  has  been  fettled  again,  a 
few  Days,  they  rack  it  o5'  with 
great  Improvement, 

To  fine  the  li'ifie  down,  tbet 
put  into  the  V  &Sfi\  i-Vt  "iiMikS'saits 
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fii gretn  Beceh^  having  raJten  off 
all  the  Rind,  and  boil'd  them 
for  an  Hour  in  Water,  to  extraft 
their  Ranknefs ;  and  afterwards 
dry  ihem  in  the  Sun,  or  in  an 
Oven.  ABuftielor  lefsofthefe 
Chips  will  be  enough  for  a  Tun 
of  Wine,  and  will  put  it  into  a 
^tle  Working,  and  purify  it  in 
twenty  four  Hours  Time  ;  and 
•lib  give  it  an  agreeable  Flavour. 
Thefc  Chips  may  be  walh'd, 
and  will  be  better  to  ufe  again 
the  fecond  Time,  and  over  and 
over  again,  'till  they  are  almoll 
coiifumed.  Let  the  Shavings  be 
planed  off  as  long  and  as  large 
as  may  be,  and  put  them  in  at 
the  Bung. 

Some  fweeten  their  Urines 
with  Raifini  of  the  Sun,  trodden 
m  Uie  Vat  with  the  Grapes,  hav- 
ing been  firfi  plomp'd  by  boiling ; 
or  by  boiling  one  half  of  the 
Miift  or  Liquor,  feumming  it, 
and  turning  it  up  hot  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Mortimer  recommends 
the  following  Method  as  the  bdl 
he  has  met  with,  to  make  Ea- 
jriifo  IVme  :  That  is,  firft  to  pick 
the  Grapes  from  the  Stalks,  then 
to  prefs  thtm,  and  to  let  the 
Juice  (land  twenty  four  Hours 
in  the  Vat ;  afterwards  to  draw 
it  off  from  the  grofs  Lees,  and 
then  to  put  it  up  in  a  Cask,  and 
to  add  a  Pint  or  Quart  of  ftrong 
rvd  or  -white  Port  to  every  Gal- 
lon of  the  Juice ;  and  then  to  let  it 
work  logcther ;  Bung  it  up  ciofe, 
and  let  it  (land  'till  January  j 
ihcn  bottle  it  in  dry  Weather. 
By  this  Method,  he  lays,  he  has 
made   Eitglijh  IVine  as  good  as 
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any  French  IFine,  WithoUt  tSXf 
Adulteration. 

Mr.  Bradley  direfls  to  gather 
the  Grapes,  when  they  are  fiiU 
ripe,  in  dry  Weather,  if  it  may 
be ;  then  to  put  them  into  the 
Vat,  and  tread  them,  without 
breaking  the  Stones ;  or  if  the 
Quantity  is  not  great,  to  prefs 
them  with  the  Hands:  That  then 
the  Liquor,  thus  prefs'd,  fliould 
(if  the  Grapes  were  dry  wlien 
they  were  gathered  )  Hand  in  the 
Vat,  with  the  Husks  and  Stalks, 
to  ferment  for  fifteen  Days  ;  but 
if  the  Grapes  were  not  gathered 
dry,  that  they  (hould  not  Qsai 
above  a  Week  or  eight  Days,  be- 
fore it  be  drawn  off,  left  the 
Wine  turn  four,  which  it  will  be 
apt  to  do,  if  the  Grapes  were 
wet. 

Some  who  are  cnrious  pick 
the  daimg'd  Grapes  off  from  the 
Stalk,  before  they  put  theCrf^ 
in  the  Vat  to  be  trodden,  or 
fquecie  them  ;  which  makes  it 
To  rich  in  ics  Flavour,  that  if  it 
be  compar'd  with  the  tfitte  made 
the  common  Way  from  the 
fame  Grapes,  it  will  not  (eem  to 
be  of  the  fame  Growth, 

He  adds.  That  according  as 
the  Fines  have  been  managed. 
the  //-7»e  will  be  ftronger  ot 
wesker :  That  thofe  Vines  which 
have  their  Liberty  to  run  up  high 
Trees,  and  arc  never  pron'd, 
make  the  fmaller  ICines  ;  but 
thofe  that  arc  kept  ty'd  to  Staket 
about  four  Foot  high,  and  have 
their  Branches  kept  prun'd,  make 
flronger/f>»c/ :  But  thofe  Grafts 
that  grow  noreft  the  Ground, 
make  the  (Irongeit :    And  thcfe 
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ati  fometimes  hung  up  to  dry 
three  or  four  Days  after  they  are 
garherM,  before  rhey  are  prefs'd, 
which,  fome  (ay,  exhales  the  wa- 
tery Parts. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  That  he 
has  drank  If-^ne  made  of  the 
Grapei  of  Sir  miHam  Bapt\ 
Vineyard,  near  the  Bath,  that  he 
thinks  was  as  good  as  any  of  the 
IViHes  that  he  had  drank  either 
in  Paris  or  Champagne. 

Of  C«kivatiHg  Wall-Vines. 

As  for  the  Soil,  Manner  of 
PLinting,  tj't:.  thofe  Things 
which  have  been  faid  before 
may  be  fufficient.  The  chief 
Difference  of  the  Culture  be- 
tween f^ines  in  Vineyards,  and 
againft  ITalis^  is  in  the  Pruning, 
^c.  For  in  oar  cold  Climjte, 
where  we  are  obK^'d  to  plant 
them  agaiiifi  a  Wall  or  other 
Shelter,  Mr.  Martimer  fays,  they 
fhould  be  priin'd  only  of  un- 
thrifty Branches,  fiich  as  are  flar, 
and  grow  dry  in  ^mUr ;  fo 
that  when  they  are  cut,  there  is 
no  Sap  pcrcciv'd  in  them  ;  for 
the  Plenty  o^  Grapes  which  they 
cannot  bear,  exhaufls  fo  much 
of  the  Noiirifhment  of  the  Fine, 
that  it  will  rather  decreafe  every 
Year,  than  grow  too  luxuriant. 

And  befides,  the  more  Wood 
a  Fine  has,  the  more  Fruit  is  to 
be  expefted,  becaufe  they  are 
only  the  Shoots  of  the  ptefent 
Ycjr  which  bear  Fruit;  there- 
fore as  much  of  the  old  Wood 
is  to  be  taken  away  as  may  be. 
Which  h-.s  only  a  few  good 
BtanChes,  and  let  them  be  bend- 

-    ti  as  low  down  aS  well  can  be. 

m-  Vol.  II. 
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and  young    Roots 
from  them. 

But  if  they  run  too  much  td 
Wood,  the  worft  of  the  Bran- 
ches lliould  be  cut  oft,  rather 
than  (hortened ;  becaufe  it  caufes 
them  to  be  rough,  and  not  to 
(hoot  out  young  Branches. 

If  an  old  Fine  does  nor  bear 
well,  lay  down  a  Layer  of  fome 
of  the  ftrongeft  Branches  of  the 
preceding  Year,  which  grow 
low,  and  nurle  up  a  young  Fine 
from  that  Layer  ;  and  as  the 
new  Fine  fprends  upon  the  Wall, 
cut  the  old  one  away. 

As  for  Pruning  Fines,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  that  grow  againft 
Walls,  Mr.  BradL-v  fays,  the 
ight  Knowledge  of  the  Seafons 
and  Manner  of  Pruning  chiefly 
contributes  to  give  a  plentiful 
Store  of  good  ripe  Fruit ;  and 
to  that  End  gives  the  followiug 
Diretiions  : 

That  whereas  it  is  the  com- 
mon PraSice  of  Gardeners  to 
prune  their  Fmes  in  December., 
they  accounting  that  Seafon  to 
be  much  better  than  Janitary  and 
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becaufe    the     Fist 


prun'd  in  thofe  Months  are  ape 
CO  bleed  away  too  much  of  their 
Strength  ;  and  whereas  it  is 
common  with  them  to  leave 
four  Buds  or  Eyes  upon  every 
pruned  Branch,  whether  the 
Shoots  are  ftrong  or  weak  ;  he 
owns  he  has  feen  Fiues  which 
have  prodnc'd  good  Fruit,  thst 
have  been  ordered  after  that 
Manner.  But  he  Is  certain,  that 
any  Perfon  wino  fhould  fee  the 
Flies  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  at  Hox-^ 
ton,  would  manage  tticm.  »&^ 
another  'NVaafict. 
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His  Method  of  Pruning  his 
yiKw  is,  as  foon  as  the  Fruit 
has  been  gathered  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Strength  or  Thidcnels 
of  the  Branch,  he  allows  a  due 
Length  ;  as  about  a  Yard  long 
to  a  very  llrong  one,  and  prunes 
thofe  that  have  Icl's  Vigour, 
fliorter  in  Proportion. 

He  adds,  that  he  has  obrerv'd, 
that  by  this  Method  of  Pruning, 
he  never  fails  of  large  Quantities 
of  Grapes^  which  ripen  very  well, 
and  much  earlier  than  any  of  the 
lame  Kind  that  ate  pruned  after 
another  Manner. 

After  this  Pruning,  the  Vines 
muft  be  look'd  over  again  in 
May^  and  disburthencd  of  all  the 
fmall,  weak  Shoots,  but  rather 
by  being  broken  off  than  cut. 
Thole  Shoots,  that  have  FrLiit 
then  appearing  upon  them,  are 
to  be  top'd  ;  but  ib,  that  a  fuffici- 
ent  Number  of  Buds  be  left 
above  the  Ftuic,  upon  each 
Branch,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  or  Thic!;ners  of 
taking  Care  never  to  prune 
nearer  than  three  or  four  Buds  to 
the  Fruit  :  Then  the  Vines 
to  be  esamined  a  third  Time  in 
June  ;  and  thofe  barren  Bran 
ches,  which  by  that  Time  will 
have  (hot  to  a  great  Length,  miifl 
(if  they  are  not  wanted  to  fur- 
nifti  fome  Vacancy  in  the  Wall ) 
be  quite  taken  away,  or  be  pru- 
ned, according  to  their  Vigour, 
longer  or  fliorter. 

Thofe  Grapes  of  the  forward 
Kinds  wiil,  by  the  Beginning  of 
Auxttft^  be  pretty  wcU  grown, 
and  then  they  niuit  have  a  fourth 
Prnning,  to  let  the  Sun  in  to 
ripen  rhem  ;    but  they  miifl  not 


be  left  too  naked  of  Leaves,  left 
the  cold  Dews,  which  begin  to 
fall  at  the  latter  End  of  the 
Month,  injure  the  Fruit. 

In  the  JKWHMfr- pruning  of 
Vines^  you  ought  to  have  a  due 
Regard  to  the  Number  of  Btaa- 
ches  that  the  Wall  will  require 

be  laid  in,  in  the  IVinter^  to 
fupply  the  Place  of  the  old 
Wood,  which  is  then  to  be  taken 
away  :  For  you  muft  take  this 
for  a  certain  Rule,  that  a  Viut 
does  not  bear  Fruit  on  any  Btaq- 
clies,  but  fuch  as  are  the  Produce 
of  the  laft  Year  ;  and  if  they  be 
manag'd  with  Difcretion,  you 
will  feldom  or  never  fail  to  have 
good  Store  of  Fruit. 

Mr.  Cblllm  fays,  That  Houfc- 
Vines  ought  to  be  laid  up  at 
equal  Dillanccs,  the  Shoots  at 
□bout  a  Foot  one  from  another  : 
That  it  will  be  fufficient  to  leave 
five  or  ^n.  Joints  of  the  lafi 
Year's  Wood  growing.  The 
Shoots  ought  to  run  ftrait  every 
here,  and  to  lie  clofe  to  the 
Wall:  And  every  Thing  thai 
puts  out  on  the  Sides  flioiild,  * 
cut  oft'  fo  clofc  to  the 
the  Vine,  that  only  one 
Bud  fliould  be  left. 

He  direSs,  that  Pruning 
perform 'd  by  beginning  the  Slope 
on  the  Side  oppolite  to  the  Eye, 
and  but  a  very  little  higher  than 
the  Bud  ;  and  for  this  Reafon, 
that  it  will  prevent  it  from  being 
deitroy'd  by  the  Wet. 

This  Wood,  he  fays,  will  lafi 
good  for  Bc.iring  large  Fruit  for 
about  eight  Years ;  at  which 
Time  you  (Jiould  cut  clear  away 
every  other  Branch,  and  if  pofli- 
blc  from  the  Bottom,  as  near  to- 
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Wards  the  Root  as  any  young 
Wood  flisll  arife :  In  the  M'^in- 
/er-priiaing,  two  Shoots  ikould 
be  cut  oft'  there,  leaving  about 
tfiree  Joints  to  form  the  Fine 
anew :  By  following  this  Me- 
thod, there  will  never  be  above 
half  the  Vine  loft  ;  and  iq  three" 
Years  Time  the  Tree  will  be 
large :  And  8t  that  Time  yoti 
fbould  prune  off  all  the  old 
Wood  to  the  fening  on  of  the 
young. 

And  whereas  it  is  faid,  that 
yiMcs  Hiould  have  three  Prunings 
in  a  Year,  he  approves  of  no 
more  than  two,  -viz.  tiie  IViiter- 
pruning,  and  another  when  the 
Fruit  is  letting  :  And  that  tho' 
fbme  ufe  another  Liter  Pruning, 
there  is  but  liitle  Occafion  for 
it ;  becaufe  they  are  npt  to  take 
thole  Shoots  off  within  a  Joint 
or  two  of  the  Arm,  which  do 
not  bear  ;  mod  of  thofc  Shoots 
dying,  whereby  frequently  the 
Knots  are  loft.  And  befides,  if 
fines  are  not  intolerably  Chick, 
the  Grape)  will  ripen  as  well  in 
a  hoc  ScafoQ,  and  fooner  in  a 
cold  ODC. 

But  he  fjys,  Vines  planted 
againii  Gatden-Walls  muft  be 
ordered  afccr  a  diti'crL'iu  Manner ; 
and  if  a  Wall  can  be  fpared  for 
that  Pnrpofe,  they  fliould  be  fo 
layered,  that  they  may  rife  at 
about  fourteen  Inches  Diftance, 
at  which  they  ought  ro  fill  the 
Wall  from  one  End  to  the  other 
in  a  ditefl  Line. 

Thefe,  like  Houfe  -  Fines, 
(liould  not  in  one  Year  have 
more  than  three  or  four  of  their 
Joints  pcun'd,  except  the  f'lner 
*re  nacuraily  fliDrc-jointed  ones, 
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land  then  eight  or  i 
may  be  left  on. 

Thefe  ought  to  be  cut  down 

near  the  Ground  once  in  eighc 
or  nine  Years  ;  but  the  Year  be- 
fore this  is  intended  to  be  done, 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  leave 
and  prepare  intermediate  Shoots, 
that  will  be  lirong  enough  to 
bear  fomc  Fruit,  the  faine  Scifon 
in  which  the  old  Wood  is  totally 
cut  out. 

But:  thefe  I'ives,  he  faysj  he 
has  vatioufiy  made  Ufe  of:  For 
Saaih-Wnn,  where  NeJila- 
arnJ  Pea  fires  have  beca 
planted  ^c  equal  Diftances,  each 
intermediate  Space  has  been  fiU'd 
ap  with  a  Fine,  running  and 
meeting  in  the  Middle,  over 
each  Tree. 

Thefe  Fines  fill  the  Wall  to 
the  Top,  at  what  Height  foever ; 
and  as  the  Roots  are  no  Preju- 
dice to  the  Stone-Fruit,  tho' 
they  may  perhaps  interfere,  fo 
neither  does  the  dropping  of  the 
Leaves  do  any  Injury  to  tlie 
Fruic ;  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
tribute very   much  in  wet  Sum' 

rrs  to  the  keeping  of  it  Ibund. 

Mr.  Laurence  lays,  Ctic  Fine 
of  ail  other  Trees  needs  pruning 
moft  ;  and  tho'  it  is  the  eaiieft  to 
be  perform'd,  (as  far  as  his  Ob- 
fervation  has  gone  )  yet  it  is  the 
leaft  undcrllood. 

The  Fine,  in  the  Condition  it 
is  commonly  left  in  November^ 
is  confus'd  and  ruinous  enough^ 
if  it  has  any  Thing  of  Youth  and 
Vigour ;  altho'  it  has  been  care- 
fully manag'd  in  the  Summer 
preceding  ;  becaufe  it  puts  out 
Che  moft  and  longefl  Shoocs  of 
any  other  Tvw. 

Cv^ ^i*J 
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He  refers  to  his  firfl  and  third 
General  DireSinmi  far  Pmmng, 
which  are,  that  the  more  the 
Branches  of  any  Ttee  are  car- 
ried horizontally,  the  more  apt 
and  the  better  difpos'd  that  Tree 
wiU  be  to  bear  Fruit  ;  and  con- 
fcqucmly  the  more  upright  aiid 
perpendicular  the  Bninches  are 
led,  the  more  difpos'd  thai  Tree 
is  to  incrcafe  in  Wood,  and  lef? 
in  Fruit. 

The  third  Rule,  is  to  taki 
c  that  the  Tree  be  not  over 
or  croudcd  with  Wood,  nay 
with  bearing  Branches  ;  be- 
caule  Nature  not  being  able  to 
fiipply  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
faitable  Juices  for  them,  of  Con- 
fcqucnce  none  of  th^n  will 
be  fupptyM,  but  either  the  Blof- 
foms  will  drop,  or  the  Fruit  will 
dwindle  to  nothing. 

Ihofe  Dire^ions  having  been 
obferved,  he  further  propofes  this 
Obfervation,  that  the  lellcr  and 
weaker  Shoots  of  a  Vine  never 
bear  any  Fruit ;  and  therefore 
they  ,are  intirely  to  be  cut  off, 
or  clfe  they  will  only  tend  to 
weaken  the  Tree  in  drawing  off 
the  Sap,  which  (hould  go  to 
noutifli  the  Fruit  Branches, 
which  are  thofe  of  the  molt 
vigorous  Sort ;  and  therefore 
rmghr  to  be  preferv'd  with  Care, 
leaving  only  four  or  five  Buds, 
or  F.yes  of  the  lafl  Years  Shoots ; 
fi>r  if  more  be  left  they  will  ex- 
haiirt  the  Sap  in  vain  ;  for  they 
we  oinly  the  firft  and  fecond 
Jiycs  that  bear  Fruit. 
•  Tno'  indeed,  when  a  Vine' 
1iB«  put  forth  a  Shoot  that  is 
more  vigorous  than  ordinary, 
ff  you  can  carry  it  horizontical- 
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ly  into  a  void  Place,  it  will 
foinctimcs  bear  in  five  or  Gx  of 
the  estrone  Eyes  ;  and  in  fadi 
a  cafe  it  may  be  left  longer;  bm 
this  is  not  to  be  pradifcd  in  ct- 
dinary. 

A  Vine  ought  to  be  thinner 
of  Wood  than  any  other  Tree, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  care- 
fully eiamined,  what  old  Wood 
may  be  intirely  fpared,  and  how 
the  Spaces  may  be  convenient- 
ly fili'd  up  with  neighbouring 
vigorous  Shoots  ;  caking  Citt 
every  Yeir  to  cut  out  the  old 
Wood,  and  to  pre&rvc  the 
new. 

The  Time  of  this  firfi  pinn- 
ing may  be  before  February,  but 
he  thinks  it  not  advifeable  thii 
it  be  afterwards,  left  the  Vine 
(houldbleed  in  the  Spring,  whicii 
it  will  be  very  apt  to  do  ai 
thofc  Places  where  any  thick 
Btanches  have   been  cut  off. 

The  fecond  Pruning,  he  di- 
reds  to  be  performed  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  tlie  Bun- 
ches of  Grapes  are  perfefll? 
formed,  and  the  Branch  has  Ihoi 
out  to  the  length  of  two  « 
three  Foot. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  punch- 
ing off  the  Branch  about  fix  In- 
ches above  the  Fruit  ;  then,  mi! 
or  tye  it  clofe  to  the  Wall,  th.t 
if  it  can  be  doiie  the  Fruit  rrisy 
[ouch  it. 

As  for  the  fruitlefs  Brandies 
you  may  let  them  alone  till  the 
third  Pruning  at  Mi^umnter,  at 
which  Time  the  Vine  is  to  be 
re-examined  and  dtsbonttencd  of 
the  Multitude  of  luxitrianc  Bmn- 
ches  it  is  apt  to  put  forth,  (hot- 
tcaing    [hem  to  a   convenient 
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Length,  that  the  Rays  if  the 
Sun  may  have  Accefs  to  the 
Fruit  to  ripen  it ;  but  fo  as  not 
to  expofe  it  too  much  for  fear 
of  cold  Nights  and  Rains. 

And  befides  this,  he  (ays,  that 
a  vigorous  Vine  will  require  a 
fourth  pruning  about  Auguft, 
when  it  has"  fhot  out  long  Shoots 
■from  the  Extremities  of  the  lad 
■Pruning  ;  for  they  mud  be  (hor- 
tcned,  and  fome  of  the  Leaves 
muft  be  puU'd  off  with  difcre- 
tion  from  before  the  Fruit. 

He  adds,  that  it  is  a  Rule, 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  fuffcr- 
ed  to  grow  upon  a  K/n?,  even 
in  Summer,  but  what  is  ab(b- 
lutcly  necefiary  for  IVond^  Fruir 
and  Shelitr^  and  that  al!  befldes 
thefe  tend  to  Poverty  and  Bar- 
icnnefs  :  And  "if  all  the  Fruit 
Branches  were  intirely  taken  a- 
way,  there  could  be  no  wane 
of  bearing  Wood  ;  the  contrary 
Praiftice  of  fuffering  fo  much 
Confnfion,  and  fo  many  fruit- 
lefs  Branches  in  a  Fine,  is  what 
has  difcourag'd  many  from  Hopes 
of  Succefs. 

He  alfo  advifes,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  to  nail  the 
mod  forward  projediing  Bran- 
ches, where  Fruit  is,  clofe  to 
the  Walt,  which,  tho'  it  is  what 
is  not  ordinarily  direfled  to 
be  done,  and  fo  commonly  neg- 
Icfled  ;  it  is  often  the  Occafion 
that  many  Grapes  never  come 
to  maturity,  but  are  (iarved  with 
cold   Winds  and  Dews. 

Mr.  Bradley  acquaints  us,  he 
gave  the  following  Advice  for 
the  Management  of  old  p'iufiy 

hich   had   been    neglcclt:d  for 

imc  Years.    Firft  he  ubfcjves, 
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That  all  Fines  bring 
Grapes  upon  Shoots  of  tlie  fa 
Year,  and  thofe  Shoots 
as  the  Grapes  they  produce,_ 
much  fairer  and  better  furnil 
ed,  as  they  fprout  from  large 
Shoots  of  the  former  ;  whereas 
thofe  which  grow  from  the  old 
bLici  Wood  arc  faint  and  weak, 
and  ai^brd  only  fmail  Bunches 
of  Grapes  which  ripen  late  ; 
therefore  it  has  been  the  ufual 
Praflice  of  the  beft  Artifts  to 
keep  their  Fi»es  low,  and  to 
lay  the  Branches,  for  bearing, 
as  near  to  the  Ground  as  pof- 
(ibly  may  be,  which  both  caufts 
the  Fruit  to  be  larger  and  to  ri- 
pen much  fooner;  andefpecially 
if  Part  of  them  be  buried  in  the 
Earth,  fo  that  they  may  take 
Root,  for  then  they  will  have 
double  Nourifhment ;  viz-  from 
the  Root  of  the  Mother  Plant 
and  from  the  Fibres  which  (hoot 
oat  of  the  Layers.  And  alfo 
thefe  young  Shoots  may  be  help. 
ed  in  their  Growth,  by  Inlying 
little  Balls  of  foft  Soap  for  ' 
Roots  to  ftrike  int 

And  in  the  Cafe  before  rai 
tioncd,  the  Fines  may  be  brouj 
into  a  Method  two  Ways, 

1.  They  mud  be  dtfengaged 
from  the  Walls,  and  difmemi 
bred  of  all  the  Gnaller  Shoots, 
fnch  only  of  the  new  ones  being 
left  as  are  about  the  Thick- 
ncfs  of  ones  little  Finger,  or 
the  largcft  that  can  be  found 
of  the  fame  Year,  which,  ifthey 
are  ftrong  Shoots  may  be  pruneii 
to  three  Foot  long  or  more, 
may  be  left  in  ftoportian  as 
ate  Icfs  vigorous. 
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^V  ■  When  you  have  thus  ordered 
^^  the  f^ine,  then  yoa  may  dig  up 
the  Ground  round  about  it,  aiid 
bend  the  whole  l^ijie  downwards 
as  near  to  the  Earth  as  can  be, 
and  r'lften  k  lb  with  ftrong 
Hooks,  or  Stakes,  that  the 
Spring  of  the  Body  of  the  riite 
may  be  fo  curb'd,  that  it  (hall 
not  be  able  at  any  Time  to  ftir 
tlie  young  Layers,  and  draw 
them  out  of  the  Earth. 

For  every  Shoot,  after  it  has 
been  pruned  according  to  the 
former  DireSions,  is  to  be  laid 
into  the  Ground  two  or  three 
Joints  at  leart,  and  the  Parts  of 
them  which  rife  out  of  Ihe 
Ground  for  bearing,  are  to  be 
ty'd  up  to  Slakes  of  a  Foot  long ; 
for  tho'  they  may  not  appear  to 
be  above  a  Foot  long,  when 
you  lay  them  down  in  Novem- 
ber, yet  there  mud  be  Frovifion 
made  for  tyiag  up  the  young 
Sprouts,  which  will  fprout  from 
them  the  next  Summer ;  and  by 
this   mesns    there   will   in    one 

»  Years  Time  be  a  little  Vineyard, 
bearing  Fruit,  faifed  out  of  one 
fingle  Plani,  if  it  be  large  and 
well  furnifhed  with  Branches. 

When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the 
Layers  may  be  cut  from  the  old 
^jr**,  and  you  may  erefl  the  Stem 
or  Body  to  the  Wall  from  whence 
it  was  taken,  and  fallen  it  up  a- 
gainft  ir. 

But  in  the  mean  Time,  when 
this  [/'i/te  is  firft  laid  down  in 
the  Earth,  you  may  contrive  to 
place  a  Layer,  or  two  fo  near 
the  Wall,  that  they  may  remain 
there. 
Anii  bcfides  he  thinks  it  would 
■^be  adviCsablc  to  provide  Pots  Vo: 
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the  other  Lmert^  and  to  draw 
them  through,  rather  than  to 
lay  them  in  the  naked  Eartb,  be- 
caufe  if  fo,  when  they  had  ripea- 
ed  the  firll  fruit,  they  might  be 
removed  to  any  Place  At  Plea- 
fure,  without  either  hazard  as 
lofs  of  Time. 

The  fecond  Way  he  prefcribes 
of  improving  old  unruly  f^imes,  is 
to  prune  them  as  has  been  hex 
fore  direSed,  altho*  they  do 
grow  very  high,  and  to  draw 
thofe  Shoots  that  are  proper  ftir 
bearing,  and  are  at  fomeDiftmce 
from  the  Ground,  thro*  Gar- 
den Pots,  fallened  to  the  Wall 
in  Iron  Rings,  and  filled  with 
Earth,  and  this  will  both  ha- 
ften  the  ripening  of  the  Fruit, 
and  enlarge  the.  Bunches,  as 
well  as  if  they  grew  near  the 
Ground,  and  nourilh  the  whole 
Tree ;  for  every  Part  of  the 
Tree  would  participate  of  the 
Noun'fhment  which  is  dravra 
from  the  Earth  which  is  in  the 
Pots  by  the  Roots  of  theft  Bran- 
ches, which  grow  from  them  : 
But  it  will  be  neceflary,  if  the 
Seafon  be  dry,  every  now  gnd 
then  to  alUn  the  rooting  of  tiw 
Branches  in  the  Pots  by  water- 
ing them. 

A  F^iit  ordered  in  this  Manner 
will  afford  us  as  many  Plants  as 
there  are  Pots,  when  they  are 
feparared  from  the  old  Stock, 
or  if  you  have  not  a  Mind  to 
leparate  them  from  their  Mother 
Root,  you  may  very  well  let 
Ehem  remain  in  the  Pots  for 
three  Years ;  but  then  in  the 
mean  Time  no  other  Shoots  of 
Trees  fhouid  be  en- 
couw%e4,    ei.c.f:^    w  he  j 


^^ni!ch  fproat  from  thofe  Parts 
fPsk  rooted  in  the  Pots  ;  nnlefs 
C  the  Deiigii  be  to  fupply  the 
rt»  Place  of  the  firft  that  are  to  be 
'    taken  away. 

He  alfo  recommends  the  graft- 
ing of  one   l^ine   upon  another, 
■which,   he  is    of  Opinion,  may 
be  done  two    ways  ;   bat  both 
of  them  mufi  be  performt'd  upon 
the  tender  green  Shoots,   about 
„     (he  middle  time  of  their  Growth, 
:     fljid  the  Cyons   alfo  mull  be  of 
,    the  fame  Growth  and  Tender- 

ueG. 
[         The  firfl  is  to  be  performed 
:    !ti  the  common  Mcrhod  of  graft- 
,     Jng  ;  either  by   cutting  the  Cyon 

*  like  s  Wedge  for  the  CHft,  or 
'      Doping  one   lldc  of  the   Stoclf- 

ihoot  out,  and   fitting  the  Cyon 

*  to  it  with  a  Tongue.  Thefe 
'      (hould  be  bound  together  as  light 

*  es  can  be,  without  bruiting  ei- 
'  ther  the  Stock  or  Cyon ;  and  then 
'  ftiould  be  with  a  large  panning 
'      Pencil,  thinly  covered  over  with 

a  Mixture  of  Tallow,  fiecs- 
Wax  and  Turpentine,  equal 
Parts,  melted  together,  but  not 
over  hot. 

A  fecond  Way  may  be,  by 
inarching  the  tender  Shoots  one 
into  another,  and  then -bind- 
ing and  plaiftering,  or  anointing 
them  as  was  directed  before. 
This  he  approves  of  as  the  furcft 
Way  of  the  two,  and  if  we 
have  any  F'ines  rooted  in  Pols 
may  be  cafily   accomplifh'd. 

And  if  this  Way  fiiccecds. 
bcfides  the  Pleafnre  of  feeing  fe- 
vcral  Sorts  of  Grapes  opon  ont 
and  the  fame  Fine,  any  Sort  ol 
Vine,  which  we  Hire  beft,  may 
e  propagated,  lyith  more  Eafe 
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and  he   fs  of  Opinion,  we 

very  expedJtioufly  bring  them  to^ 
bearing.  The  beft  Time  of  this 
graffing,  he  rhinks,  is  June. 

He  alfo  prefcnts  ns  with  an 
Obfcrvation  or  two  on  Finer, 
which  were  made  to  (hoot  near 
Months  fooncr  than  Na- 
her  felf  would  have  put 
them  into  Motion. 

He  fays,  he  took  Notice  of 
a  Fine  which  was  planted  againft 
Baker's  Oven,  which  fprontcd 
in  rhe  Beginning  of  March,  and 
continued  from  that  Time  ftioot- 
I'igoroully  all  the  Summer; 
and  altho'  it  grew  in  a  Ilitf  wet 
Ground,  and  had  little  Advan- 
tage of  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  yet 
the  Grapes  ripened  much  (boner 
than  any  others  of  the  fame 
Kind. 

And  alfo  that  another  Fine 
that  was  planted  agariift  an  Oven 
in  a  fandy  foil  and  warm  Ex- 
pofurc,  at  the  Pot-houfe  at  FkI- 
ham,  which  was  continually  kept 
hot  for  the  baking  of  earthen 
Pots,  began  to  bud  about  Janua- 
ry, and  (  as  he  was  informed  ) 
would  have  ripe  Grapes  in  Junc^ 
being  aflided  by  a  Glafs  Frame, 
with  which  ir  ufed  to  be  cover- 
ed in   fevere  Weather. 

He  adds,  if  a  Fine  planted  a- 
gainft  the  Back  of  a  Chimney, 
where  a  Wood  or  Turf  Fire  is 
conftantly  kept,  fo  as  to  warm 
the  Bricks,  it  will  caufe  it  to 
fpront  early,  and  bring  its  Fruit 
fooner  to  Perfection  than  other 
■s,  which  have  not  that  Help ; 
as  he  has  found  by  experience. 

If  then  a  Vine,  by  .this  Means, 
is  brou^Kt  to  ft\.o«.v  ex  'NJv'sSfc 
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for  fcxir  or  five  Days,  or  i 
Week,  2iid  that  will  nnke  them 
the  riper. 

Mr.  Lamremce  lays  he  has  tiy- 
ed  Ibme  Experiments  for.  tbe 
accelerating  the  ripening  of 
Grapes,  as  potting  die  Fruit  m 
Jume  into  an  empty  Flask,  and 
mnning  the  Branches  upon  the 
Tiles  of  the  Hoole,  or  on  i 
flope  Wall,  but  neither  did  in- 
fwer  his  Expe^ation  :  For  tbo' 
the  Grapes  in  the  Flask  ripened 
(boner,  yet  they  were  apt  to  be 
mouldy  for  i^ant  of  free  Air, 
and  had  an  inCpid  Tafie ;  and 
the  Slopes,  tho'  they  admitted 
more  erf*  die  Suirs  Rays,  ;et 
the  Fruit  was  more  expofed  to 
the  Rains,  Dews,  and  cold 
Nights,  which  feem'd  to  o?e^ 
power  the  Heat  of   the  Sun. 

Mr.  Bradley  lays,  the  haul 
Way  of  managing  Wall  Vma  is 
as  follows; 

The  rines  muft  firft  of  all 
be  brought  to  (hoot  with  Vi- 
gour, that  there  may  be  two  or 
three  Shoots  of  Strength  to 
lay  to  the  Wall  for  Service; 
and  this  depends  upon  the  pm- 
ning  of  the  finall  Shoots.  As 
for  Example,  fuppofe  a  yoang 
F/»^  planted  in  the  Spring  1 723) 
which  at  Micbaelmafs  that  Year 
has  ihot  two  or  three  finall 
Twigs,  about  as  thick  as  Wheat 
Straws ;  when  thofe  Twigs  have 
done  growing,  they  muft  be  cut 
down,  fo  as  to  leave  only  one 
Bud  upon  each  Shoot  ;  £b  that 
the  next  Springy  in  the  Year 
1724,  the  Sap  which  was  dc- 
fign'd  by  Nature  to  furnifli  all 
the  Buds  in  the  Twigs  which 
Heaps  on  a  Floor,  to  fwe^i\\^^^  cmx.  ^^.^^(111  be  employ'd 
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yitiii  we  be  not  deceived  by  the 
too  common  Opinion,  that  the 
eipoiing  the  Bloilbm  or  young 
Fruit  immediately  to  the  Son 
will  haften  its  Maturity,  or 
make  it  large,  and  to  do  as  (bme 
do,  to  pull  aiA'ay  the  Leaves 
from  about  it ;  for  doing  ^o  does 
rather  retard  its  ripening  than 
forward  it  ;  for  it  contra^  the 
outward  Skin  of  the  Fruit  fo 
much,  that  it  cannot  receive  the 
Nourifhmcnt  it  ought,  and  o- 
therwife  would  do. 

All  thar  know  any  Thing  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Growth  of 
Vegetables  muft  allow  that 
Shade  does  always  contribute  to 
the  large  Growth  of  Plants  and 
FVuits ;  and  that  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun  is  chiefly  requifite  for  the 
ripening  of  them  ;  therefore  he 
advifes  to  let  young  growing 
Fruit  always  remain  fheltered 
with  their  Leaves,  till  it  be  full 
grown,  and  then  you  may  be- 
gin to  lay  it  open  to  the  Sun, 
in  order  to  its  ripening. 

Grapes  (hould  be  gathered  in 
a  dry  day,  and  when  they  are 
very  plump  and  tranfparent,  that 
is,  when  the  Seeds  or  Stones 
are  black  and  clear,  not  vifcous 
or  clammy,  when  the  Stalks  be- 
gin to  fhrivel  at  the  Part  next 
to  the  Branch,  which  is  a  fign 
they  have  done  feeding  ;  but  if 
Rain  come,  and  Froft  immedi- 
ately fucceeds,  then  you  muft  ga- 
ther them  as  foon  as  you  can. 

It  is  the  heft  Way  not  to  pull 
Grapes  from  the  Vine^  but  to 
cut  them  off,  and  if  they  are  for 
Wine,  to  put  them  into  Baskets, 
and  empty  them  out  laying  them 
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only  to  nouriih  the  few  fingle 
Buds  ihat  were  left  in  Pruning, 
and  will  fling  the  remaining 
Buds  into  vigorous  Shoots, 
which,  in  the/^<we,  ace  thofe  that 
bring  bearing  Branches. 

The  Shoots  which  proceed 
from  their  Buds  in  the  Springs 
17a;,  will,  at  Mkhaclmaj'sy  the 
fame  Year,  be  at  their  full 
Growth  ;  and  (hould  not  be 
broken  or  touch'd  with  a  Knife 
while  they  are  in  thdr  growing 
State  ;  for  that  will  fei  them  to 
branch,  which  ihould  be  avoid- 
ed. 

When  the  Fine  is  come  to  the 
aforeCtid  State,  at  Miehaelmafs 
1714,  the  next  Thing  to  be  con- 
fidered,  is,  what  Length  the 
Shoots  of  that  Year  fhould  be 
pruned  to,  when  they  arc  laid 
down  to  the  Wall  ;  and  thai 
Pruning  muJl  be  ordered  accord- 
ing to  the  Strength  of  the  Shoots. 
If  the  Shoots  are  about  three 
Fourths  of  an  Inch  Diameter, 
they  may  be  left  about  four  Foot 
and  a  half  long  ;  if  they  be  about 
half  an  Inch  Diameter,  they  may 
be  left  three  Foot  long  ;  and  as 
they  are  lefs,  they  Ihould  be 
(hortened  in  Proportion.  But 
any  of  thefe,  If  their  Buds  or 
Joints  be  clofe,  muft  be  left 
(horter  than  if  their  Joints  are 
wide  afunder. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  the  bed 
Way  to  Iteep  Grapti,  is  to  hang 
rhem  up  in  the  Air,  faficucd  to  a 
Packthread  ;  but  if  you  would 
prefer\*c  them  'till  towards  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  you  Ihould 
gather  them  before  they  are  lull 
ripe,  and  conllantly  pick  out 
tboft  Ihat  begin  to   rot.    And 
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fome  Ijiy,  the  beft  Way  to  keep 
Grapes,  is  to  hang  them  up  in  a 
Barrel,  which  may  be  headed  up 
fo  clofe,  that  no  Air  may  come 
at  them.  And  others  lay  them 
in  a  Cask,  in  Oat-Chaff, 

Mr.  Bradley  acquaints  us,  that 
a  Friend  of  his  had  a  Parcel  of 
Fine-Cuiiivgs,  which  he  had 
kept  wichout  Earth  for  neat  two 
Months  ;  and  accidentally  re- 
membring  them  in  /^pril,  put 
them  all  together  into  aHor-bed, 
where  in  little  more  than  a 
Week's  Time,  they  made  Roots, 
and  began  to  bud  ;  and  in  a 
Fortnight's  Time  they  made  vi- 
gorous Shoots,  which  promifed 
Branches  of  great  Lengdi,  altho' 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  Earth 
feveral  Times,  to  fee  vi'hat 
Roots  they  had  :  And  that  as 
there  did  yet  remain  a  Difficulijr 
as  to  Che  T ran fplm ting  them  in- 
to proper  Places  in  due  Time ; 
for  that  they  bting  in  Leaf,  the 
common  Ground  would  not  be 
fufficient  to  maintain  them  with- 
out Artifice  :  He  therefore  ad- 
vifed  him  to  tranfplant  them  iu- 
to  Pots,  and  to  continue  them 
in  a  Hot-bed,  hardening  them 
by  Degrees,  in  the  yiumster  ;  ta- 
king Care  the  tender  Roots, 
which  were  full  and  of  a  vjhitijb 
Colour,  fliould  not  be  futFered 
to  be  dry  before  they  were  fci 
into  the  Pots,  nor  be  the  leaft 
briiifcd;  and  he  was  of  Opinion, 
thai  they  would  make  Plants  that 
Summer  fit  to  bear  Fruit  the 
ne^ic.  The  Po:s,  he  fays,  will 
fccure  their  Tr  an  fpl  an  ration  at 
any  Scafon  without  any  Check, 
lecaufe   they  nu.'j,b^CoL  ^■tt."^^ 
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common    Groand   without  the 

Earth  about  their  Roots, 

The  Hot-bed  made  Ufe  of 
Was  covered  with  Virgin  Earth, 
near  feven  Inches  deep,  and 
work'd  with  Gentlenefi,  and 
produc'd  a  natural  Heat. 

He  adds,  that  in  the  Year 
1710,  he  made  an  Experiment, 
85  to  the  facilitating  the  Rjifing 
of  yiiies  from  Cuttings,  by 
Means  of  common  fift  Soap ; 
and  he  recommends  it  particu- 
larly to  the  Curious,  that  they 
may  begin  early  enough.  The 
young  Shoots  which  appear  in 
Jifay,  however  tender  rhey  are, 
may  be  taken  from  the  fi'^e  ; 
and  after  having  taken  oft'  the 
lower  Leave?,  you  may  foap 
the  whole  Part  well,  which  is  to 
be  fct  in  the  Earth,  and  then 
plant  them  in  a  fine  Earth,  made 
into  Mud  by  Water.  The  Wa- 
ter mufl  be  of  the  common  fort ; 
for  if  you  ufc  the  Water  of 
Dunghils,  it  will  dcftroy  them. 
Thele,  thus  planted  in  common 
Earth,  will,  in  lefs  than  tiK 
Weeks,  have  taken  Root.  And 
he  fiippofes,  that  if  they  had  rhe 
Afliftance  of  a  Hot-Bed,  they 
would  do  Wonders ;  for  Soap  is 
of  great  Ufe  to  ['inei. 

Mr.  Co!/int  fays,  that  being  at 
Liijidon,  and  finding  ibme  of  the 
largcft,  nobteft  Grupct.,  which 
came  from  Psriugal,  he  fav'd 
more  than  a  Dozen  of  the  Seedi ; 
which  were  fown  in  a  Pot,  in 
Fcirtmryy  and  came  up  very  well, 
and  grew  up  in  one  Scafon  to 
the  Height  of  fifteen  or  fifteen 
Inches,  but  not  (Irong  enough  to 
ftand  the  H'ititer  ;  and  therefore 
they  were   houftd.       AnA  \\iax' 
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he  fhould  be  oWig'd  to  prune 
them  off  at  two  Joints  above  the 
Ground ;  but  Ibme  at  one,  which 
he  did  fuppofe,  would  by  the  (e- 
cond  Year  be  flrong  enough  to 
plant  out  with  Security. 

19.  Violets. 

f^ariius  Kinds.  ] 

T/'IOLETS,    Mr.    BraJltj 

"    fays,  are  of  feveral    Sorts, 

and  are  either  ftngle  or  dotihh ; 
the  mod  common  of  them  ctilit- 
vated  in  Gardens,  are  the^^fc 
blue,  and  white  Kinds ;  the  more 
rare  are  the  double  blue^  and  the 
double  white  ;  and  another  Sort 
that  hatli  variegated  Leaves, 

Soil,  and  Way  of  PrBpagathn.'] 
They  delight  in  a  binding  Soil, 
and  fhady  Places.  All  thefej 
Mr.  Mortitner  (ays,  as  Well  tb£ 
double  as  fingle  Sort,  and  dt 
wlvii  Colour  foever  rhey  be:,  tho' 
they   do   ptoduce  Seed  in  Iltltt 

lijh  Shells  or  Husks,  yet  they 
multiply'd  only  by  Slips,  each 
Plant  or  Stock  of  them  growing 
infeniibly  into  a  Tuft  that  may 
be  divided  into  feveral  little 
ones  ;  which  being  replanted,  do 
in  Time  grow  big  enough  to  be 
divided  into  others. 

The  proper  Seafbn  for  djvt 
ding  and  replanting  them,  Mr. 
BraJky  fays,  is  either  in  Febrit- 
ary  or  September ;  but  he  rather 
approves  of  the  later.  They  all 
blow  in  March ;  and  bclidcs 
their  Beauty,  perfume  the  Air 
with  a  moll  grateful  Odoor. 
The  Sorts  with  dotihlt  Flowcrf, 
if  their  Roots  be  ftrong,  do  alto 
bloifom  in  Autumn. 
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Mt.  Mortimer  fays,  the  Jeviile 
yiolets  more  panicularly  ferve  to 
make  pretty  Borders  in  Kitchin- 
Gardens  :  And  Mr.  Bradley  ad- 
vifes,  to  plant  them  among 
Trimrofci  and  Cowjlip),  under 
Hedges,  and  the  moft  rural  Pla- 
ces of  the  Garden,  or  near  the 
Edges  of  Garden-Bcds. 

ao.  Violet  Moriam,  or  Can- 
terbury Bells. 

MR.  Mortimer  lays,  this  Plant 
is  rais'd  of  Seeds,  which 
flionld  be  fown  in  /iprii  ;  it 
comes  up  the  firft  Year,  and 
fhould  be  afterwards  reinov'd 
where  the  Plants  may  iland  to 
bear  Flowers.  The  whole  Plant 
dies  as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are 
ripe. 

ai.      The    Double    Virgins- 
Bo  w  E  E. 

THIS  Plant  is  of  a  twining 
Nature,  or  is  a  climbing 
Tree ;  and  muft  be  fupported 
with  Stakes  or  Props  :  It  is  fit 
to  cover  Arbours  or  PI; 
Repofe.  It  bears  Flowers  of  a 
^M/ef  Colour,which  grow  in  great 
Numbers,  almoft  covering  the 
Plant  in  July  and  An^Hfi,  and 
'till  the  Cold  prevent  them.  ' 
loves  a  light  Soil  ;  and  may  be 
rais'd  from  Lasers  in  Seftember. 
and  fume  (ay  alio  from  Cmtings. 
Mr.  Murtimer  fays,  you  may 
cut  off  moft  of  the  fmall  Bran- 
ches in  Wilder:  It  Ihoots  early, 
and  fpreads  very  much  in  Sum^ 
mir.  It  may  i;iihcr  be  planted 
vigaind  a  Wall,  or  fee  among 
other  flowering  Shrubs  in  aWil- 
dnacTs. 
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There  are  a!fo  fmgk  one  , 
both  purfle  and  red\  but  dtfi' 
double  ones  are  moft  efteemed. 

12.     VlRGrUIAN  -  ClimbeRj  at     __ 
Maracx.  _|^9I 

Description.']  "^^ 

\X  R.  Mortimer  thus  defcribea 
^"^  this  Plant :  It  comes  out 
of  the  Ground  in  iWay,  with 
long,  round,  winding'  Stalks, 
more  or  lefs,  and  in  Height  ac- 
cording to  the  Age.  From  eacli 
Joint  proceeds  a  Leaf  from  the 
Middle  to  the  Top,  a  Clafpcr 
like  a  Wire,  and  a  Flower  ;  the 
Leaves  are  of  a  whitifo  Colour, 
with  a  Ring  of  a  perrc^  Peaeh- 
Colour  toward  the  Bottom,  and 
3  ujhite  Circle  above  and  beneath 
it ;  but  the  ftrongcft  Part  is  the 
Umbrane,  which  rifes  in  the 
Middle,  and  divides  itfelf  info 
four  or  five  fpotted  Horns  ;  out 
of  the  Midft  of  this,  there  rife* 
another  roundilh  Head,  which 
carries  three  Nails  or  Bars,  big- 
ger above  and  fmaller  at  tSe 
lower  End.  It  bears  beautiful 
Flowers  in  /Itigujl ;  and  its  Fruit 
is  like  a  Pomegranate.  The 
Stalk  dies  to  the  Ground  every 
IVinter,  in  which  it  (hould  be 
covered  and  defended  from  hard 
Frofts;  and  fprings  again  from 
the  Rooti  in  May. 

It  ought  to  te  planted  in  a 
large  Por,  both  to  prevent  the 
Roots  from  running,  and  for 
the  Convenieucy  of  letting  it  {d 
the  Sun  in  Summer^  and  houfing 
it  in  the  IVinter  .-  For  if  it  be 
not  fet  in  the  hottcrt  Eipofure, 
it  will  not  bear  at  ail.  The  Pots 
iit»Y  aVCo  'ot:  fet  \6  "W«.'^wAfi. 'vs. 
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!  Spring,  to  bring  them  for- ' 

13.  Umbelliferous. 

TTMBELLIFBRO US 

^  Plants^  arc  fuch  as  have 
Iheir  Tops  branched  and  fpread 
out  like  an  Umbrella,  on  each 
Jit-tle  Sub*divifion  of  which  there 
is  growiilK  3  final!  Flower;  as 
Fftmh  Dill,  i^c.  and  the  Tops 
Ofc  ttefe.  .are  called  Umbeh,  by 
(bme  WrQers. 

, ,    .  ■  34-  Umbeiferous. 

JJMBRIFEROUS,  is  ma- 

^  king  or  carting  a  Shade. 

,  15,    UmBR  OSE. 

f J  MB  ROSE  is  lliady,  call- 
r^   ing  i.  Shade. 

»  aS.  Umbrosity'. 


Shade  of  Trees. 
2 J.  Uniform. 


en,  are  fuch  as  are  all  round 
of.  the  fame  Figure,  having  the 
fore  and  back  Parts,  as  alfo  their 
right  and  lefr  Parts  csaflly  alike. 

a8.  Urine. 


TV/f  R.  Mortimer  lays,  he  pre- 
■^'■*  fers  Uri»f  for  Trees  far 
before  Dung,  becaufe  it  pene- 
trates better  to  the  Roots,  and  is 
much  to  be  prefi;rr'd  for  curing 
feveal  /n^rmicics  of  Trees  :   in 
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which  Opinion,  he  is  confirm^ 
by  a  Letter  he  received  fVom  k 
Friend  concerning  the  Preferving 
of  Fruit-Trees  in  Kent ;  whereia 
he  fays,  it  was  formerly  (as  all 
ancient  Graziers  know)  a  Cuf- 
tom  to  keep  up  and  fatten  their 
Oxen  in  Stalls,  in  which  earthen 
VefTels  were  plac'd  under  the 
Planks  to  receive  the  Urine  thai 
came  from  them  ;  with  .  which 
Uriite,  they  ( in  the  Month  of 
March )  two  or  three  Times 
wafli'd  the  molTy,  canlter^ 
worm-eaten  and  unfound  Tito, 
and  poured  fome  of  it  to  the 
Roots ;  and  if  Plenty  of  it  were 
now  to  be  had,  he  doubis  not 
but  that  Pippin-Trees  might  be 
rais'd,  made  to  thrive  and  flou- 
ri(h  as  well  as  heretofore, 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays.  That  he 
is  in  Fear  that  the  Kei*tifi-Pippi» 
will  be  loft,  unlefs  fome  Vct- 
fons  arc  encoiirag'd  by  thefc  Ob- 
fcrvations  to  fct  about  the  Culti- 
vating of  them.  For  tho'  he 
finds  old  Trees  of  that  Sort  ia 
KeKt,  Effex  and  IJertftirJpirt, 
yet  he  does  not  find  that  any 
young  ones  profper  :  And  that 
in  Hcrtfordprre  a  Friend  of  his 
had  tcy'd  a  great  many  Experi- 
ments about  railing  of  them ;  but 
tho'  he  had  in  the  fame  Orchard 
old  ones  that  grew  and  bore  very 
well,  yet  he  could  never  get  the 
young  ones  to  thrive.  That  he 
alfo  iry'd  feveral  Experiments 
himfdf,  and  rho'  he  has  had 
young  Trees  that  have  thriven  fi> 
well  as  to  make  many  Shoots  of 
a  Yard  long  in  a  Year,  yet  thclo 
young  Shoots  were  always  Waft- 
ed the  next  Year,  or  cankered ; 
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cieiits  had  fome  particular  Way 
of  tailing  them,  that  we  have 
loft  the  Knowledge  of;  and  by 
Circumftances,  k  feems  very 
likely  they  did  nnake  Ufe  of 
t/nac  ;  for  that  he  has  found  by 
Experience,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  advantageous  than  Urine, 
for  the  Improvement  of  all  Sorts 
of  Vegetables. 

And  therefore  he  is  forry  to 
Jind,  that  fo  ulcfiil  a  Material  as 
L/ri»e  ihould  be  fo  much  rieg- 
Icifted,  and  generally  let  run  tc 
Wafte,  of  which  fo  great  Ad- 
vantage is  made  in  Flanders,  anc 
Other  Parts  beyond  Sea. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  Cys,  That  Jf 
you  mix  Cow-Dung  and  t/r(»r 
together,  and  walh  Trees  with 
it  with  a  Brndi  once  in  two  ot 
three  Months,  it  will  keep  Co- 
nies, Hart!,  ^e.  from  barking 
them,  and  will  dellroy  the  Can- 
ker. 

The  fame  Author,  and  Dr. 
Vkt,  and  others  (ay,  Urine  js  a 
very  beneficial  Manure,  and  may 
as  well  be  apply'd  to  the  " 
and  Branches  of  a  Tree,  to  cure 
Cankers,  kill  Mofs  and  Worms, 
as  at  the  Root  (that  is,  in  mo- 
derate Quantities )  to  warm,  in- 
vigorate and  quicken  the  Circu- 
lation of  the  Sap,  cfpeciajl)'  in  a 
cold,  barren  Soil. 

Tho'  Ghcilier  accounts  Ur 
to  be  of  3  deftrufiive,  mortifying 
Nature  to  Vegetables,  becaufe 
of  the  Sal  Armoniack  Quality 
thai  is  in  it ;  yet  Mr.  Mortimer 
Ciys,  that  it  is  only  an  indilcreet 
Ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  by  oling 
too  great  a  Quantity  tliat  malces 
it  foj  and  that  even  Diiug  iclclf, 
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if  it  be  laid  too  thick,  will  hii 
the  Oime  Effe£b  for  a  Time. 

And  that  there  is  nothing  that 
will  improve  Land,  or  increafe 
the  Strength  of  Manure,  or  help 
the  Fermentation  of  Dung,  more 
than  Urine  will  do  :  And  for 
that  Reafon,  they  are  as  careful 
to  prefetve  the  Urine  of  their 
Beafts,  in  Hoiland,  as  they  are  to 
fave  their  Dung.  And  Mr. 
Hartlib  commends  it  as  a  very 
great  Improver  of  Land.  See 
the  Paragraph  Sheepi  -  Dung,  ia 
the  Article  Dung. 
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.  Walks. 


I 


MR.  Switzer diTe&s,  That 
the  Bottom  of  if'alii 
be  fiiPd  with  Lime- 
Rubbifh,  or  coarfc  Gravel,  Flint- 
Stones,  o(  other  rocky  StufF,  in 
Order  to  keep  the  Weeds  from 
growing  through  ;  and  that  this 
ought  to  be  eight  or  ten  Inches, 
over  which  may  be  laid  llx  or 
eight  Inches  of  fine  Gravel,  not 
skreeu'd,  becaufe  that  fpoils  it, 
but  bell  on  a  round  Heap,  fo 
that  the  great,  rough  Stones  may 
run  down  on  each  Side,  which 
bting  every  now  and  then  rak'd 
otF,  the  Gravel  will  be  fine  e- 
nough  for  the  Purpofe.  The 
Fincnefs  of  the  Grave!  in  Ibnic 
U^alfu,  lie  fays,  is  an  unpardon- 
able Folly. 
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When  tbe  Gnrd  is  laid  £t 
or  tigpi  laches  thidc,  diea  tbe 
IT^ifl  matt  be  nk^d  troe  and  le- 
rel  from  all  grex  Dips  as  well 
as  linle  Holes  :  Then  yoo  will 
be  (x>A^^d  CO  nke  alxnoil  all  the 
S:3nes  of  the  tf^aii  under  your 
Fea  ;  bat  xho*  many  Gzrdoicn 
do  Imry  theni  all  (even  to  a 
Faalt )  he  achlles,  rather  to 
Iprlnklethem  back  again  gently 
over  the  laft  Length  that  is  ra- 
ked, by  doing  which,  die  Ifdli 
wi'l  lie  much  the  firmer,  and 
the  coarfeil  Stones  contribute 
mnch  to  its  doin^  fo. 

He  finds  Fault,  that  If'alb 
are  frequently  made  too  round, 
and  fometimes  to  that  Degree 
that  the}-  cannot  be  walked  on 
with  that  Bale  and  Pleafure,  that 
otherwi(c  they  might  be  ;  and 
befides  thar,  the  Roundnefs  takes 
off  a  great  deal  from  the  leeming 
Breadth  of  the  //  alk.  And  adds, 
that  an  Inch  Crown  in  five  Foot 
is  what  is  commonly  allowM 
foe  a  Grszcl-ira.-<  ;  (b  that  fup- 
poling  a  U^Mk  to  ]x  twenty  Foot 
ivide,  ir  is  four  Inches  higher  on 
the  Middle  than  on  each  Side ; 
and  if  it  be  twenty  five  Foot  wide, 
five  Inches  ;  if  thirty  Foot,  fix  ; 
and  fo  on. 

After  the  IFrJk  has  been  care- 
fully laid,  or  indeed  after  every 
Length  or  Part  of  it,  which 
commonly  is  abou:  fifteen  each; 
then  it  muft  be  carefully  roU'd 
long-ways  and  crofs-ways,  the 
Perfon  that  rolls  it,  wearing  fljt 
heel'd  Shoes,  that  he  does  not 
make  Holes  in  the  IValks ;  for 
when  they  arc  once  made  in  a 

w  IFalk^  it  IS  not  eafy  to  roll 

an  out  again. 
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Tbeie  tFsUs  mnft  be  fure  to 
hare  three  or  foor  Water-Rol- 
lings, to  lay  the  'Walk  firm.  A 
Water  -  Rolling  is  *pecfbrmd, 
when  it  rains  fi>  very  fiift,  dot 
tbe  IFMlks  fwim  with  Witer; 
and  this  will  make  the  Gnrd 
Und ;  and  when  once  dry  Wo- 
ther  comes,  they  bind  as  haid  a 

a  Terrafs, 

He  recommends  Iron-mould 
Gravel  as  the  heft  Gravel  /or 
binding,  or  Gcarel  widi  a  little 
binding  Lime  amongft  it ;  ind 
tho'  the  latter  is  apt  toffickto 
the  Heds  of  Shoes  in  hot  Wet 
ther,  yet  nothing  binds  better  i 
dry  Weather. 

Sometimes  Loam  is  mifi 
with  it  when  the  Gravel  is  om 
(andy  or  ihatp  ;  this  being  caftia 
Heaps,  and  well  mix'd  togetho^ 
will  bind  like  a  Rock  ;  wfaeros 
loofe  Gravel  is  as  nncomfoiti- 
ble  and  uneafie,  as  any  other 
Fault  in  a  IValk.  In  this,  be 
fays,  we  in  Emglamd  exceed  the 
Duuhy  FJemmings  and  Fremk 

The  l^ime  he  recoxmnends  ftr 
Laying /^/^,  is  in  the  Moodi 
of  March. 

Mr.  Mortimer  (ays,  the  bd 
ff^alks  in  IVhetcry  or  wet  Seafoos, 
are  fuch  as  are  pavM  with  F^e^ 
Stone  ;  but  thofe  Stones  are  ip: 
to  break  and  moulder  with  the 
Frofts  ;  but  he  efteems  Gravd- 
Walks  which  are  made  of  good 
binding  Gravel  that  will  not 
poach,  as  much  better. 

If  the  Gravel  is  found  to 
poach,  he  advifes,  to  mix  a  goo' 
Quantity  of  Sand  with  ir,  whidi 
will  not  only  make  it  (olid  and 
firm,  but  alfo  more  beautiful. 
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That  Sand,  which  is  the 
loofeft  aud  largefi  giain'd,  is  ih( 
belt  for  chat  Purpole. 

Some  grind  or  pouod  Sea- 
Shells,  ana  lay  a  thiu  Coai  of  it 
on  the  Gravel  ;  this,  by  being 
conftanily  roll'd,  incorporates 
with  the  Grave),  and  hinders  it 
from  flicking  to  the  Shoes. 

Others  l)eat  Bricks   fmal!   to 
Dud,  and  drew  it  on  the  tf'alk 
this  dries  up  the  Moifture,  and 
gives  the  W-'fl/ij  a  fine  Colour. 

Some  beat  Smith's  Cinders 
Duft,  and   do  the  fame  ;  thefe 
arc  of  a  very  drying  Quality. 

In  Order  to  prevent  Weeds  in 
IValks,  he  advifes,  when  they 
are  iirft  made,  to  dig  the  Earth 
away  deep,  where  the  Gravel  is 
to  be  laid  ;  and  if  the  Soil  be  a 
clayey  one,  or  fuch  a  one  as  is 
apt  to  produce  Weeds,  it  fhould 
be  dug  the  deeper,  and  the  Gra- 
vel mull  be  laid  the  thicker. 

Some  pave  the  U'alki  all  over 
with  Flint -Stones  or  Pebbles, 
and  lay  the  Gravel  on  this  Pave- 
ment, the  coarfefl  undermoll, 
and  the  6nefl  uppcrmolt. 

The  IValki  muft  be  kept  well 
roll'd,  efpcciaily  as  foon  after 
Rain  as  the  Top  will  be  To  dry 
as  not  to  (lick  to  the  Roller; 
and  this  will  make  tliembind. 

If  the  iralh  grow  moiTey,  or 
difcolourcd,  they  may  be  flirred 
with  a  Spade,  a%  deep  as  the 
fined  Gravel  lies. 

He  recommends  the  Water- 
ing ff'.ilis  with  the  Brine  of  ialt- 
fd  Meat,  or  the  Liquor  that 
Salters  call  Biiteru,  which  is 
better  to  kill  Worms  and  Ants, 
and  alfo  Weciiv. 
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In  Order  to  cure  tValks  as  to 
Moillure,  efpecially  after  Froll, 
which  loofens  the  Gravel,  and 
then  long  foaking  Rains  make  it 
flick  and  hang  to  the  Feet ;  he 
advifes,  to  lay  the  If'^aiks  round, 
and  to  make  good  Drains  where 
the  Water  fettles.  See  Saxd, 
Gra-vel,  i-fc. 

In  Order  to  dcftroy  Worms, 
in  either  Gravel  or  Grafs  -Walks, 
Mr.  Laurence  adviles,  to  fill  a 
Ciilern  or  large  Trough  witli 
Water,  in  Autumn^  and  put  in 
a  large  Quantity  of  H^alnsO' 
Leaves,  and  to  let  them  fland  to 
deep  for  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks,  and  by  that  Time  the 
Water  will  have  taken  fuch  a 
bitter  Tindiire,  that  if  a  fmall 
Quantity  be  pour'd  gently  on 
fuch  Places  as  ate  mod  annoy'd 
with  Worms,  by  that  Time  you 
can  fuppofe  the  Water  has 
reach'd  them,  the  Worms  will 
hurry  out  of  their  Holes,  and 
crawl  in  Numbers  under  your 
Feet ;  lb.  that  you  may  gather 
tliem  up,  and  throw  them  a- 
way. 

This,  he  &ys,  will  certainly 
dedroy  them  ;  miy  be  done  at 
any  Time  of  the  Day,  and  often 
repeated  ;  and  they  may  be  taken 
in  a  Summer's  Evening  by  a 
Lanthorn  and  Candle. 

Grcfs'W.ilks  are  very  pica&nt 
in  Summer-Time,  and  dry  Wej- 
thcr :  They  may  be  either  made 
by  laying  rhem  with  Turf,  or 
fowing  them  with  Ha\'-Seed,  and 
raking  them  fine  and  level,  and 
keeping  them  well  roll'd  and 
weeded  ;  and  if  they  are  often 
mown,  it  will  make  tlie  Grafs 
fiac. 
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'  To  prevent  them  from  being 
motft,  they  may  be  laid  a  little 
rounjinj,  and  that  will  makt 
them  cali  oif  the  Water  the  bet- 
ter i  and  after  they  are  graztd,  if 
they  be  covered  with  fine  Gravel 
or  Sand,  it  will  dry  up  the  Moi- 
fture  at  the  Top  af  them,' and  in 
a  little  Time  make  the  Graft 
finer  than  it  was  before,  when 
the  Sand  or  Stones  are  once 
ftruclt  into  the  Ground  ;  but  it 
^ill  be  fome  Time  before  they 
are,  and  'till  fachTime  ihey  wil! 
be  uneven  and  rough  :  But  if 
they  are  laid  on  againft  H^inier, 
and  are  often  rolled,  the  Stones 
'  -will  quickly  fettle,  fo  that  the 
Grafs  may  be  mown,  tho'  not 
at  the  firil  Time  fo  Ihort  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

If  there  be  alfo  a  Water-Ta- 

ible  on  each  Side  the  Walk,  it 
,  will  be  very  good  to  drain  the 
Wafks,  and  alio  to  keep  the 
Grafs  and  Weeds  from  mixing 
with  the  Borders  ;  and  it  will 
make  the  If'ulh  the  handfomer, 
and  look  the  more  beautiful  : 
ihefe  WaterTables  ought  to  be 
new  cut  once  or  twice  a  Year, 
and  that  fiiould  be  done  by  a 
'  firait   Line.       Sec    Grafs,    Tmf, 

■  As    for  Terr.ifs  ■  walks  ;    fee 

f      T<rraft. 

He  adds,     Gr-.-vel-walh 

very    good    for    Fruit  -  Trees ; 

fcecaufc  the  Beams  or  Rays   of 

the   Sun    reftcft-from  them   a- 

nainft  the  Walls. 
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Walls. 


fee  the  Afticles,  GartUnt,  Kitch- 

Gardtn,  Orchard,  &c. 

Mr,  Laurence  advifes,  that  if 
it  conveniently  may  be,  the 
Walls  of  a  Garden  be  not  (b 
built  as  to  face  direftly  the  four 
Cardinal  Points,  EaJl,lVeJf,North 
and  Smth,  bur  rather  between 
them,  viz.  Homh  Eaji,  South 
IffJ!,  North  Eajl  and  North 
If'eji,  for  that  then  the  two  for- 
mer will  be  good  enough  for 
the  beft  Fruit ;  and  the  two  lat- 
ter good  enough  foe  filumSf 
Cherries  and  baking  Pe/irs. 

Monf.  QnintiKey  advifes  to 
have  the  Walls  of  Gardens  plai- 
fiered,  to  flop  the  Holes  againfl 
Earwigs,  Rats,  Snails,  and  other 
Vermine  which  deftcoy  the  beft 
of  Fruit. 

Mr.  Svj'fzer  C\y^,  of  all  Ma- 
terials proper  for  building  Walls 
for  Fruit  Trees,  Brick  is  the 
beil ;  in  that  it  is  not  only  the 
handfomeft,  but  the  warmeft  and 
kindeft  for  the  Ripening  ofFruii; 
beCdes  that,  it  atfotds  the  bed 
Convenicncy  of  Nailing  ;  for 
finaller  Nails  will  fcrve  in  them 
than  in  Stone-walls,  where  the 
Joints  are  larger  :  And  Brick* 
walls,  with  Copings  of  Free* 
Stone,  and  Stone  -  Pilaftcrs  or 
Columns  at  proper  Diftances,  W 
leparate  the  Trees,  and  to  break 
off  theForce  of  the  Winds,  make 
not  only  the  moft  beautiful,  but 
the  moft  profitable  Walls  of  any 
others. 

And  whereas  Come  have  pro- 
pofed  to  build  GardeH-tvaili  with 
half  Rounds,  every  Semicircle 
being  about  (is  Yards  (n  the 
Face  or  Diameter,  and  eight 
Yards   round  on    the 


and  eight 
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*9ch  talcing  in  two  Trees ;  and 
Co  mzke  two  Foot  Breadth  of 
plain  walling  between  every  half 
round,  on  the  Top  of  each  of 
which  may  be  placed  a  Flower 
Pot,  of  two  Foot  high,  to  con^ 
tain  a  handfome  Gre^n,  and'  a 
Vine  planted  at  the  Foot  to  fill 
up  the  Space  to  the  Top :  By 
means  of  ihefe  rounds,  tvery 
Part  of  the  Wall  will  cnjiiy  a 
fhare  of  the  Sun,  one  liirtc  of  the 
Day  Or  the  other  ;  and  fhc  bdl 
Walls  will  not  fail  to  be  very  hot 
by  Reflexion  or  Colleaion  of  the 
Beams  of  the  Sun  in  the  Rounds, 
and  they  will  alfo  be  more  fe- 
cure  from  injurious  Winds. 

He  adds,  that  he  has  known 
in  feme  Parts  o?  England,  Walls 
built  partly  of  Brick  and  partly 
of  Stone,  which  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly commodious.  In  fbme 
Places  the  Bricks  are  notfubllan* 
tial  enough  of  ihcmfelves  for 
Walls  ;.  nor  indeed  are  they  any 
■where  fo  durable  as  Stone  ;  and 
therefore  fome  Perlbiis,  that 
they  mig:hr  have  Walls  that 
were  both.fubrtantial  and  whol- 
fome  have  built  doiiMc  Walls 
the  outlide  being  of  S-onc;  and 
the  inlide  of  Brick,  or  if -you 
will,  a  Stone  Wall  Ifn'd  whh 
Brick. 

And  where  Walls  art  buflt  for 
Fruit  againil  TL-rrafs  Walks,  to 
prevent  the  ill  Efteai  of  Damps, 
it  is  a  very  good  Method  to 
leave  a  Space  of  about  two  Foot 
the  whole  Length  of  ihc  Wall, 
between  the  inner  Wall  next  to 
the  Bank  of  Earth,  and  the  out- 
ward Wall  which  is  in  receive 
the  Fruit,  which  will  rcndtr  the 
outward  Wall  always  healtiiful ; 

Vol.  li. 
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and  the  Produft  of  the  Fi 
will  atifwer  the  Pains. 

Mr.  Lam-ence  fays,  in  Aftr- 
thampto^fiire^  and  Ukflhrjhirc, 
Walls  made  of  Earth  and  Straw 
well  iL-mpcrcd  together  are  very 
common,  which  arc  called  Mud' 
U^alh  ;  which,  tho'  they  are  not 
very  handfome,  he  affirms,  are 
better  for  the  ripening  of  Fruit 
than  either  Stone  or  Brick  Walls, 
as  he  himlelf  has  found  by  Ex- 
perfctice  ;  and  though  the  Fruit 
is  (bmetithes  apt  to  be  foiled  by 
great  Dafhes  of  Rain,  yet  that  is 
of  no  great  Moment  as  to  fuch 
Fruit  that  requires  paring,  as 
P^ars,  Pe^fbei,  &c. 

And  if  thefe  Walls  be  made 
of  good  Earth,  and  be  well 
tempered,  Nails  will  do  ;  but  if 
not,  Pe^s  of  Wood  may  be 
made  ule  of ;  and  the  Coping 
of  Straw  that  is  laid  upon  theft 
Sons  of  Walls,  is  of  great  Ad- 
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vanrage  to  rhe  Fruit  in  (heltcrii 


ing 


1  pet- 


them,   and  keeping  off 
pendiculdr  Rains. 

Mr.  /■j/rtA/U  having  obfen-ed 
thatall  Pewfft Trees,  that  grow 
in  a  fliallow  Soil  with  a  gra- 
velly Bottom,  canker  and  de- 
cay as  foon  as  they  reach  ilie 
Gravel,  becanfe  they  want  a 
due  Qtiantity  of  Moillure,  ad- 
vifcs,  that  where  the  Soil  is 
fuch,  the  Walls  be  built  upon 
Arches,  each  Arch  being  four 
Foot  wide,  and  the  Peers  be- 
tween them  two  Foot  apiece  ; 
the  Top  of  the  Arches  to  be  as 
high  as  the  Surface  of  the  Bor- 
der, and  the  Wd!i  to  fecc  ihc 
Soud  Sun,  and  the  Trees  to  be 
planted  at  twelve  Foot  diiJance, 
which  is  one  Tree  in  cvw*  Cf 


I 
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eond  Arch  ;  and  on  the  North 
fide  of  the  fame  Wall,  to  plant 
other  Fiuitii  in  the  vacant  Ar- 
ches. 

By  this  Means,  he  lays,  the 
Peachei  Would  have  the  Bcncfii 
of  the  Sun  upon  their  Branch- 
es ,  and  be/ides  they  having 
the  double  Liberty  of  fpreading 
thdr  Roots,  the  Roots  would 
be  partly  (haded,  aiid  enjoy  a 
doe  Share  of  the  North  Border, 
and  Moiilure  to  nourilh  them 
and  their  Fruit  ;  and  fo  by  this 
Means  they  would  be  preferv- 
cd  free  from  Cankers,  and  the 
curling  of  their  Leaves,  which 
is  commonly  a  Forerunner  of 
Death.  Vines  may  be  planted 
on  the  South  fide  between  the 

And  as  to  thofe  Trees  that 
ate  planted  on  the  North  Side  of 
the  Wall,  he  fuppofcs  that  they 
would  be  much  aflilled  in  their 
Vigour,  by  the  Warmth  of  the 
Sun  falling  upon  their  Roots 
on  the  South  Side  of  the  Ar- 
ches. 

As  to  this  Manner  of  Build- 
ing of  Walls,  I  do  not  approve 
it,  becaufe  ; 

I.  If  it  be  a  Party  Wall  in 
a  Garden,  and  be  planted  on 
both  Sides,  the  Trees  will  run 
through  and  rob  one  another  of 
their  Nourifhmcnt. 

a.  It"  it  be  an  outfide  Wall, 
there  are  commonly  Elms  plant- 
ed at  fome  fmall  Diitance,  to 
breait  the  Violence  of  the  Winds 
and  the  Roots  of  thefe  Elms  will 
the  mope  eafily  run  through  and 
rob  the  Trees  of  their  Nouriih- 
ment ;  bm  if  there  are  not  Elms^ 
it  is  bat  feldom  that  thc[c  is  as 
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good  Earth  on  the  OHtfide  of 
the  Garden,  as  there  is  with- 
in. 

1.  Becaufe  the  word  Inconre- 
ence  will  be,  that  it  will  entice 
the  Roots  of  the  Trees  to  run 
downright,  which  fs  a  very  gteai 
Fault  in  Fruit-Trees. 

4.  The  Roots  will  not  be 
able  to'  find  much  Kouriihmcnt 
under  a  Brick  Wall,  where  nei- 
ther Sun  nor  Rain  can  come  to 
give  the  Earth  a  true  bearing 
Quality. 

I  have  feen  a  Book  written 
by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  the  further  Improve- 
ment of  Fruit  by  building  Walls 
Hoping  ;  But  as  I  had  never 
any  praSical  Experience  of  fuch 
a  Wall,  am  of  Opinion,  that 
a  perpendicular  Wall  is  prefe- 
rable to  any  other,  or  one  ra- 
ther hanging  a  little  inward  over 
the  Fruit,  if  it  could  be  fo  con- 
veniently contrived. 

For  when  the  Sun  is  low,  ri* 
ther  in  the  Spring  or  ^xJmi^ 
or  in  the  Evening  or  Morn- 
ing ;  thofe  Walls  which  lean 
floping  backwards  will  havebnt 
a  Glance  of  the  Power  of  the 
Sun,  but  a  perpendicular  Wall 
has  the  Sun's  Rays  full  ^{nd 
it,  which  is  preferable  to  the 
greateft  Heats  of  the  Sun  at 
Midfummer  Upon  a  bacfc  flow- 
ing Wall. 

In  AHtumn  the  Sun  is  want* 
ing  to  ripen  Winter  Peart,  which 
ftiould  be  kept  dry,  which  a- 
Liuft  floping  Walls  cannot,  the 
lews  lying  much  longeron  fuch 
floping  Walls,  than  on  thoft 
that  are  perpendicular  ;    and  be* 
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fides,  they  are  much  more  liable 
to  Blights  in  the  Spring,  and 
are  more  expofed  to  eddy  Wii^ds 
on  all  ltdt;s. 

Mr.  Mortinter^Ciys,  that  rf  you 
have  Vines  or  Fruit  Trees  which 
run  upon  the  Tiles  of  any  Build- 
ing, or  upon  a  Sloping,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Faio's  Propofal,  Me- 
lon Glaffes  may  be  let  on  the 
Ftuit,  which  will  much  forward 
its  ripening. 

And  he  direSs,  that  Wall- 
Trees  (hould  be  pi -'need  at 
Cich  Diftances  as  the  Height  or 
Breadth  of  the  Wall,  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Ground,  and  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Tree  require  ;  the 
higher  the  Wall  is  the  nearer  the 
Trees  may  be  planted  together; 
and  the  lower  the  Walt  is  at 
the  greater  Diitance  they  ought 
to  be  planted,  that  where  they 
want  it  in  Height,  they  may  have 
Room  to  fpread  in  Breadth,  ef- 
pecially  Vines,  which  require  a 
larger  Space  to  fpread  againft 
than  other  Fruit,  it  being  certain 
that  the  more  they  fpread  the 
better  they  bear  and  thrive,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  all 
foreign  Parts :  And  that  the  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  moft  other 
Wall-Fruit,  efpccially  Apricoclcs 
and  Pears,  and  therefore  he  fs  of 
Opinion,that  moft  Walls  are  built 
too  low,  and  that  Trees  with  us 
arecommonly  planted  too  thick. 

He  therefore  recommends  the 
Propolal  made  by  Mr-  Fatioy  for 
floping  Walls,  that  fo  what  is 
planted  againll  them  may  lie  ex- 
pofed to  the  dire£t  Beams  of  the 
Sun.  Thefe  fort  of  Walls,  he 
thinks,  muft  be  of  great  Advan- 
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otir  cold  Climate,  In  that  the) 
break  the  Wind,  and  rcflefl  the' 
Sun  Beams  from  one  Wall  to 
another. 

To  this  he  adds  an  acciden- 
tal Experiment  madi?  by  2 
Friend,  who  h.'.viiig  3  Wall  , 
which  ilood  a  little  facing  to  the 
Ettflward  of  the  Soti^f',  whofe 
Foimdation  was  bad,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  ButtrelTes  about 
a  Yard  from  the  Wall  on  the 
planted  fide  between  c:ch  Tree  ; 
and  tiiis  caufcd  the  Fruit  to  ri- 
pen much  fooner  than  it  did 
before. 

He  alfo  prefers  Mr.  Longford's 
Contrivance  of  Building  Walls 
in  the  Form  of  a  Semicirclcj 
which  he  propofes  to  be  about . 
eight  Y:irds  in  Circumference  on 
the  infide,  and  about  lix  in  Dia- 
meter, which,  he  faysj  he  has 
found  by  Experience  to  do  well :  ! 
And  he  Is  of  the  fame  Opinion 
with  Mr.  Liingford,  elpecially  | 
fcK  Vims,  becaufe  they  bear  only 
on  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year;  | 
which  Shoots  are  apt  to  grow 
■upright,  and  fo  muft  ncceflarily 
occaiion  them  to  be  at  a  greater 
Diftancefrom  theW.ill,  if  they 
grow  upon  a  floping  Wall,  than 
where  they  run  parallel  to  an, 
upright  one. 

And  befides,  theft  circular 
Walls  niay  with  the  mo^e  Con- 
vcniency  h;  covered,  which  will 
not  only  be  a  great  Adv-iniage  to 
Vines,  in  that  the  Grape!  may  be 
fecurely  permitted  to  hang  on 
the  Vines  to  ripen,  as  long  as 
you  pleafe,  without  being  in  any 
Danger  from  the  Frolh  ;  and  by 
the  ianic  Meatis^  \n.  ^.t,*;  S^t™^ 
lagc  for  the  ripening  of  Fruit  inl  of  lUc'Ycix,  nqw  ws.-^  ^^altc-sari 
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the  forward  Fruit  from  being 
prtjiidic'd  by  Frofts,  by  cover- 
ing them  ;  which,  if  they  were 
upon  other  Walls,  thould  hjvc 
]V)ats  or  Canvafs  hung  before 
them  from  the  Time  that  they 
firit  begin  to  bloilbm,  'till  they 
arc  well  knit  or  fet ;  and  if  there 
be  Occafion,  for  fome  Time 
after. 

Mr.  Switzer  fays,  Walls  that 
have  an  Eajl-Afpedi  arc  to  be 
prefert'd  before  thofc  tliac  have  a 
U^ijl-yifpefl ;  becaufe  the  early 
Rays  of  the  Sun  do  fooner  tree 
rhc  Fniit  from  Cold  and  perni- 
cious Dews  ;  and  this,  of  Con- 
iei^uence,  mult  render  them 
more  healthful  to  all  Sorts  of 
Fruit. 


3.  WALi.-FtOWERS,  or  Tellow 
GiLLlFLOWER. 


Defeription.'] 
This  Plant  is  thus  defcrib'd 
■'■    by    Monf.    Liger :    It   is   a 
PIsnt,  which  (hoots  out  from  its 

I  Root  obloQg  Leaves,  pointed  at 
the  End,  and  of  a  dark  greeti 
Colour:  i3etwecn  thefe  Leaves 
grow  ftveral  Branchy  Stems,  and 
on  the  Top  of  them  the  Flow- 
ers, of  a  V(7//ffzw  Colour,  confij^- 
iiiC  fometiiTics  of  four  Leaves, 
and  foinetimes  more.  When 
(Jie  Flower  of  the  finale  Wall- 
Flevjcr  is  falicn,  it  is  fuccceded 
h{  a  flat  Ptid,  which  contains 
flat  broad  Seed^,  of  a  redMjh  Co- 
four. 
Dijftnrn!  Sor!^."] 
'■  Mr.  Mort'mcr  fiys,  M'all- 
J^vwcrs  are  of  fevcral  Sorts  ; 
iiid  be  reckons  up,  the  common 
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ones,  the  greaf  fitgh  ones,  the 
white  Jingle  ones,  the  great  dou- 
ble ones,  the  doKble  red,  the  don- 
bUtVihitt,  and  the  fale  yellow. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  he  has  feen 
five  Sorts  of  tfall-Flofjerj  culti- 
vated by  Gardeners  ;  which  for 
their  pleafant  Odour  and  lading 
BloiToms,  very'  well  deferve  a 
Place  among  the  moft  delightful 
Flowers :  He  fays,  the  molt 
common  Sort  of  them,  is  that 
with  the  double  yellow  Flower  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  the  mofl 
rare,  are  the  doable  yellow  with 
■uariegated  Leaves ,  the  doublt 
■xuhite,  the  bhady '  JVall-FlaiMr^ 
the  Leaves  whereof- are  ting'd 
with  red,  and  3  new  Sort  with 
large  fingle  Flowers,  variegated 
'ith  broiijn  and  yellow. 
IVay  of  Propagation.^  ^c.  ] 
Mr.  B'radley  lays,  they  may  be 
rais'd  or  continued  from  Slips, 
planted  in  (hady  Places,  cither  in 
March,  April,  Msy  or  June; 
and  will  bloflbm  about  two 
Foot  high  from  the  Grotoid, 
much  about  the  fame  Seafon  of 
the  Year,  the  one  as   the  other. 

They  delight  in  a  Cindy  Soil, 

to  grow  among  Rubbifh. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  they  are 
all  increas'd  or  coutinued  by 
Slips,  planted  in  March  ;  ought 
CO  be  fet  againit  a  J'owA-waH, 
nail'd  up,  and  defended  againit 
Frofls  and  hjrd  Weather,  efped- 
ally  the  duuble  ones ;  and  they 
will  all  flower  the  latter  End  c^ 
March,  and  in  April  znA  ■^'y- 

Monf.  L'ger  fays,  the  .^tg/* 
Ifall-Flowers  are  multiply'd  by 
Seeds  ;  and  the  double  by  Laytrt 
or  Slips.  That  the  /»?/<f  li^tll^ 
\Fl(i\ucr  I^o-iVi  bt  Cqwu    " 
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temher,  in  Earth,  juft  as  you 
find  it,  for  it  will  grow  any 
where,  even  upon  Walls,  or  in 
Rubbiih  :  They  requite  the  fame 
Management  as  other  Flowers, 
to  be  tranfplanted  ;  and  when 
they  are  grown  ftrong  enough 
to  be  tranfplanted,  plant  them 
where  you  would  have  them, 
and  water  them. 

As  to  the  double  U^all-Flowert, 
thefe,  he  fays,  are  to  be  encreas'd 
by  Layers  ;  and  dircfts,  to  chufc 
the  fineft,  and  lay  them  in  the 
Earth  ;    ftick  them  down  with  a 
hooked  Stick,  and  give  themdue 
Waterings.    This  you  may  do 
as  £bon  as  the  Plants  have  dropt 
their   Flowers,   which  -  is  com- 
monly at  the  End  of  il%',  or  Be- 
ginning of  June  ;    and  you  may 
take   them     up  in   September    or 
Oiioier.     If  you  plant  them  in 
the  open  Ground,   you  may   do 
it   in  the  Earth   as  it  is  ;   but  if 
you  plant  them  in  Pots,   he  di- 
L  .fefls,    to  fill    them   with    two 
f  'Thirds  of  Kitchen-Garden  Earth, 
land  one  Third  of  Mould,   well 
Rfifted.     Thefe     Pols    muft,    in 
Pbard   Weather,     be    fet   in  the 
I^Green-Hoiife  ;  but  rather  for  fear 
Ac  Froft  ihould  btesk  the  Pots, 
hurt   the  Plants.     And   as 
them  in  the  open   Ground. 
lyou    may  venture  to  leave  them 
TO  the    Weather,    for  they  are 
TOt  in  Danger  of  the  Cold. 

He  fays,  the  moft  frequent 
Way  of  multiplying  Pfall-Flovj- 
ers,  is  by  Slips,  which  are  Brau' 
ches  of  thePlant  cut  ofFwirhout 
Roots  above  the  Maftcr-Roor, 
k  ■  after  the  F'ower  is  paft  ;  and  is 
"w  follows  ;  Fill  your  Pots  with 
Eardcn-Earth,  well  lifted,    and 

1  Vol.  ;/. 
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i^tead  Mould  thinly  upon  them; 
then  fet  the  Slips  half  their 
Length,  and  clofe  the  Earth  a- 
bout  them  ;  water  them,  and  fet 
them  in  a  Ihady  Place,  'tin  they 
begin  to  be  in  Aifiion,  and  then 
remove  themintoafunny  Place; 
and  when  they  have  taken  Root, 
and  are  fit  to  be  tranfplanted, 
tranfplant  them  where  you 
pleafc;  w,iter  and  weed  them 
as  Occafion  requires. 

Mr.  BraMey  fays.  That  Sort 
of  tVatl'Roiuirt  with  large  fm- 
gle  Flowers,  varicgntcd  with  yel- 
low and  browM,  may  be  more 
eaiily  propagated  by  Seeds  fown 
in  March. 

He  adds,  that  the  Seed-VeiTcIs 
of  this,  and  the  other  fmgle 
Kinds  of  it,  3s  well  as  their 
Flowers,  are  lb  like  to  thofc  of 
the  Stock  July-Flowers,  that  he  is 
of  Opinion,  they  may  be  made 
to  impregnate  each  other's  Seeds, 
if  they  werepLtnted  nigh  enough 
together ;  and  that  from  fuch 
Coupling,  perhaps  a  Stock  July- 
Flower,  with  yelhw  Bloilbms, 
might  be  produced.  And  altho' 
the  Seed  of  fuch  a  nemcral  Plant 
would  not  be  made  to  grow, 
yet  the  Species  might  be  conti- 
nued and  incrcafcd  by  planting 
Slips  or  Ciitrings  of  it,  as  is  com- 
mon in  the  Culture  of  double 
Stocks. 

Atidlo  enable  thefe  Plants  to 
endure  the  Severity  ofthe//Vx- 
tcr,  cover  them  with  great 
Straw,  or  large,  round  Dung  ; 
and  uncover  them  when  the 
Scalbn  is  milder,  and  the  Sun 
(hincs  out ;  and  in  March  they 
will  (hoot  out  to  a  fuffic^ent 
Growth,  ^ud  W  fo.  vs  \»i  it- 
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fcrvc  them  wich  the  Husk  oa, 
fet  them  fo,  becauft  the  Bitter* 
nefs  of  it  is  a  guod  PrcltrvatiVe 
agaiiill  Worms.  You  may  alfo 
chop  fome  Furz  and  (irew  about 
thein  under  the  Ground,  andthar 
will' be  a  good  Eipedieot  to  de» 
fend  them  from  the  Rats  and 
Mice.     , 

Mr.  EradUy  fays,  the  iwo 
Kinds,  he  mentions,  are  both 
rais'd  of  Nuii,  and  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  Places  where  they 
ought  to  remain.  They  are  In 
great  Danger  of  dying,  if  thcf 
lofe  their  Tap-Root  ;  but  will 
thrive  very  well  if  they  have 
Depth  of  Earth  to  ftrike  into. 

iai/.]  Ipallnfft-Trecj  will  grow 
very  wcli  in  Laam ;  yet  thejr 
will  alfo  flourifli  very  well  in 
Chali,  or  igravei/v  Soil,  either 
in  a  Vale,  or  on  hilly  Ground. 
Mr.  Martimer  fays,  they  de- 
light moil  in  a  dry,  f/un4,  rid 
Mouhl,  efpecidlly  if  they  have 
Chalk,  or  Marie,  underneath 
them ;  but  they  will  grow  well 
enough  on  any  Land  that  is 
dry,  where  ihey  are  rais'd  from 
the  JV»/,  and  protcSed  from  the 
Cold  (rho'thcy  like  Cold  bet- 
beft  Way  of  railing  thefc  Trees,  Iter  than  extreme  Heat,)  and 
is  by  the  Nut :  Take  the  Nms  of  grow  in  Pits,  Valleys,  High-way- 
a  young,  thriving  IValtsut-Tree,  I  Sides ;  alio  in  Lime-fione  Ground, 
-that  have  a  plump,   full  Kernel  ; '  if  loamy^  and  on  Hills  that   arc 
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plaMcd  either  by   the    End  of 
March,  or  Beginning  of  April. 

«.    WALLNUT-'t'REES. 

D}ffereKt  Kinds.  ] 

MR.  Morlimer  lays,  ThzWell- 
MMts  are  of  fcveral  Sotti  ; 
*s  the  fmail,  hard  Shell,  and 
the  large,  foft  Shell  ;  and  in 
like  Manner,  the  Wood  is  diffe- 
rent, fome  is  of  a  Slacker  Grain, 
and  fome  of  a  wkiter  Grain  than 
the  other.  The  hitdeft  and  fmal- 
left  Nuis  are  pioduced  by  the 
i/.ii-*-grain'd  Tree,  the  Timt>er 
ofw..;  !>  is  to  be  prcferr'd  before 
the  orhcr.  The  belt  Son  of  thele, 
are  thofe  which  grow  in  l^ir^i- 
wia,  which  bear  a  Kind  of  a 
fquare  Nut :  And  next  to  thefe, 
are  thofe  of  Grenoble,  which  are 
much  priz'd  by  Cabinet-Makers 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  Tho'  Bota- 
»^j  reckon  many  Sorts  ai  Wall- 
xuci,  he  only  recommends  two 
Sorts  to  be  planted  ;  that  with 
the  Had  Grain,  for  the  Good- 
nefi  of  its  Timber,  and  that  with 
the  foft  Shell,  for  the  S;<ke  of 
the  Fruii. 

Wdy    of    Propa^alicH.  ]     The 


( it  is  beft  that  they  be  beaten 
oft"  the  Tree  three  or  four  Days 
'before  they  would  fill  of  them- 
felves  }  and  Uy  them  by  either 
in  their  Husk  or  without  it  ; 
or  having  dry'd  them,  lay  them 
in  Sand  or  good  Earth  till  the 
larter  End  o?  February,  or  Begin- 
ning  oi  March  ;  and  fet  them 
-  /iie  Beam  :  And  if  you  can  pict 
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I^^'s  bed  that  the  Nmtt  for 
thcfe  Trees  be  fown  in  the  Pla- 
ces where  they  are  dcfign'd  to 
/laud  ;  becaufc  Tranlplautatian 
is  not  very  ^reeablc  unto  them; 
but  if  they  mufi  be  remov'd,  you 
may  tranfpknt  ihcm  at  about 
two  Years  old ;  and  if  yon  rc- 
niEiNc  \.\\ccn.  4?,ain,  do  it  '    " 
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they  are  four  Years  old,  and  not 
after  that  Time.  The  beft  Time 
to  remove  them,  is  in  November 
•and  February ;  and  the  beft  Com- 
pofl  for  them  is  Aflies. 

When  you  remove  them, 
plant  them  again  in  the  fame 
Sort  of  Land  they  were  rais'd 
on  ;  for  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  them  grow  and  thrive  in 
a  different  Soil.  Be  as  fparing 
of  the  Roots  as,  you  can,  for  any 
thing  of  a  Bruife  is  prejudicial  to 
them  ;  and  by  no  Means  cut  the 
Head,  becaufe  of  the  hollow 
Pith,  which  is  apt  to  let  in  the 
Water,  and  only  flired  up  the 
Side-Branches.  You  may  alfo 
lay  a  Tile  under,  to  make  the 
Tap-Roots  fpread  ;  and  you  may 
cither  graft  them  or  bud  them, 
which  will  improve  the  Large- 
i^efs  of  the  Fruit.  Thefe  Trees 
very  much  fpreading  both  their 
Roots  and  Branches,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  plant  them  at  leafl 
at  fortv  Foot  Diftance. 

And  they  are  fo  far  from  prcr 
judicing  Land,  that  in  France 
Ithey  plant  them  in  their  Cornr 
Fields,  and  look  upon  them  ad- 
vantageous to  their  Corn,  in  pre- 
ferving  it  from  the  Cold  : 
Audit  being  a  Tree  that  roots 
deep,  where  the  Soil  will  allqw 
it,  the  Roots  are  no  Hindrance 
to  the  Plough. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  he  has  of- 
tcji  thought  IValnuts  might  be 
grafted,  as  well  as  any  other/rwV- 
'tree  :  He  approves  of  the  large 
French  Walnut  as  the  beft,  not 
only  for  its  tender  Shell,  but  {ts 
fweet  Tafte,  and  extraordinary 
Bignefs ;  but  indeed  it  will  not 
keqp  fi)  vyell  as  the  fmaller  Sort, 
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nor  is  it  fo  great  a  Bearer  ;  but 
he  thinks  it  might  be  brought  to 
Bearing  fooner,  by  Grafting,  and 
alfo  in  greater  Quantity  than 
when  it  grows  wild,  as  is. found 
by  Experience  in  naany  other 
Fruits. 

He  tells  us,  he  has  feen  Walh 
nut-Trees  of  forty  Years  Growth 
from  the  fetting  of  the  Nuts^ 
which  were  valued  to  be  worth 
Five  Pound  a  Tree,  when  at  the 
fame  Time  there  were  others 
ftanding  by  them,  that  were 
planted  at  the  fame  Time  (as  the 
Owner  informed  him)  that  were 
not  worth  thirty  Shillings  a 
Tree :  So  great  is  the  Difference 
iri  the  Growth  of  downright 
rooted  Plants,  when  they  are 
fet  from  Nuts  or  Acorns^  and 
in  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted 
out  of  the  Nurfery. 

The  like  Obfervation  has  been 
made  of  other  Tap-rooted  TtetSj 
and  particulatly  the  Oak. 

Mr.  Cookfzys  likewife,  that  he 
has  often  experienced  as  to  a  IVal- 
nutrTree  fet  of  a  Nut^  and  never 
removed  in  its  Minority,  but  ftill 
keeping  its  Place  of  Situation 
*till  it  is  fix  or  feven  Foot  high ; 
that  in  removing  fuch  a  Tree, 
you  (hall  find  near  as  much  Ha- 
zard in  the  growing  of  that  Tree, 
as  in  removing  an  Oak  of  the 
fame  Stature,  provided  the  Oak 
hath  had  its  Abode  in  the  open 
Air,  and  not  been  tenderly  nur- 
fed  up  in  a  Wood. 


5.   Wasps. 

'T*  H  E  IFafp  isv  a  mifchievouf 
•■"    Vermin  to  all  Manner  of 
choice¥i\3:\tN!iV^\N.\x.\^\\^-  ^^^ 
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Way  fome  recommend  for  de- 
ftroying  them  is,  about  the  Even- 
ing to  put  lighted  Pieces  of 
Brimftone  Rags  into  the  Holes 
where  the  IVafps  Nefts  lie  ,  and 
then  prefcntly  to  throw  a  Spit  of 
Earth  over  the  Hole  or  Holes, 
for  fometimcs  there  are  feveral 
of  them. 

Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,  That 
,confidering  the  IVafp  does  fo 
much  Mifchicf  to  ripe  Fruit,  as 
generally  (if numerous)  to  de- 
ftroy  a  third  Pan-  of  it  ;  he  is  of 
Opinion,  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  follow  the  Pradtce  of 
fome  Gentlemen,  who  give  Peo- 
ple about  the  Place  a  certJn  Re- 
ward for  every  IVn/ps-Neft  they 
dcftroy,  and  bring  ic  as  a  Proof 
of  their  Performance,  to  be  burnt 
at  the  Place  where  they  are  to  re- 
ceive the  Money  ;  and  they  will 
hardly  ever  appear  about  that 
Place  again.  That  this  hav- 
ing been  pradifed  near  Hoxton^ 
Mr.  Fairchild  fays,  he  hardly  faw 
Haifa  Score  in  his  Gardens,  in 
the  Summer  m^.  And  that 
tho*  this  has  been  done  by  one 
fingle  Gentleman  at  the  Expence 
of  about  Five  Pounds,  yet  it 
would  be  bed  were  it  done  at  a 
publick  Expence. 

Mr.  Dubois^  to  eafe  the  Pain 
procured  by  the  Sting  of  a  IVafp^ 
direfts,  that  it  be  done  by  apply- 
ing a  Copper  Half-penny  to  the 
wounded  Part,  and  to  hold  it 
there  for  a  little  Space  ;  arid  it 
will  not  only  eafe  the  Pain,  but 
prevent  the  Swelling. 

Mr.  Milward  fays,  that  if  you 
apply  fome  of  the  Juice  either  of 
the  Leaves  or  Fruit  of  a  Fig-Tree^ 

fbc  Plac^  flung  b^  a  ffofp^  \x' 
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the  Sting  be  never  fo  violent,^ 
the  Pain  will  immediately  ceafe, 
and  the  Swelling  abate. 

5.  Water. 

T/TrATER  is  one  of  the  mod 

^^  confiderable  Requifites  be- 
longing to  a  Garden  :  If  a  Gar- 
den be  withont  it,  it  brings  1 
certain  Mortality  upon  whaifoe- 
ver  is  planted.  By  Waterings 
the  great  Droughts  in  Snmmtr 
are  allay'd,  which  would  infill- 
libly  burn  up  moft  Plants,  had 
we  not  the  Help  of  Watcf  to 
qualify  thofe  excefiive  Heats. 
Befides,  as  to  noble  Seats,  the 
Beauty  that  Water  will  add,  in 
making  3^^^  <r  JE^jirjr,  C^^tand 
Cafcades^  which  are  fome  otthe 
nobleft  Ornaments  of  a  Garien. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  Ifa- 
ter  ( when  pure )  to  be  a  very 
fluid  Salt ;  volatile .  and  void  of 
all  Savour  or  Tafte  ;  and  it 
feems  to  confift  of  Cnall,  bard, 
porous,  fpherical  Particles,  of 
equal  Diameters,  and  equal  fpe- 
cifick  Gravities  ;  and  alfo  that 
there  are  between  them.  Spaces 
fo  large,  and  rang'd  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  to  be  pervious  on  all 
Sides. 

Their  Smoothnefs  accounts  for 
their  Sliding  eafily  over  the  Sur- 
faces  of  one  another, 

Their  Sphericity  keeps  than 
from  touching  one  another  ia 
more  Points  than  one ;  and  bf 
both  thefe,  their  Friaions  in  Sli- 
ding over  one  another,  is  ren- 
dted  the  leaft  pofSble. 

The  Hardnefs  of  them,  ac- 
counts for  the  IncompreffiMs^  d 
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tfatery  when  it  is  free  from  the 
Intermixture  of  Air. 

T'he  -Porofity  of  If^ater  is  fo 
very  great,  that  there  is  at  leail 
forty  Times  as  much  Space  as 
Matter  in  it ;  for  tf'^ater  is  nine- 
teen Times  fpecifically  lighter 
than  Gold,  and  of  Confequence 
rarer  in  the  fame  Proportion. 
But  GoW  will  (by  Preflurc)  let 
ii'^ater  pafs  thro'  its  Pores  ;  and 
therefore  may  be  fuppos'd  to  have 
(at  kafi)  more  Pores  than  folid 
Parts. 

Monf.  L'Cleri  fays,  there  ate 
thefe  Things  obfervable  in  Hea- 
ter, which  Naturalifts  fludy  to 
know  and  account  for  ; 

1.  It  is  tranfparetit  ;  becaule 
as  fome  are  of  Opinion,  it  con- 
firts  of  flexible  Particles,  like 
Ropes,  which  are  not  fo  clofe 
as  CO  leave  no  Pores ;  nor  fo 
entangled  but  that- there  are  right 
Lines  enough  to  tranfmit  the 
Light. 

For  fince  Che  Particles  are  not 
join'd  clofe  together,  and  are  in 
perpetual  Motion,  the  very  fine 
Particles  of  Light  do  eafily  pafs 
through  their  right  Lines;  unlefs 
the  IVater  be  very  deep,  or  be 
put  inio  Motion,  by  fome  out- 
ward Caufe.  Then  indeed  the 
I'raHfpareHcy  of  Heater  is  very 
much  obflrufled,  and  it  looks  of 
a  cloudy,  obfcure  Colour,  as  it 
is  obvious  to  Sight  in  a  rough 
Sea  :  For  at  fuch  a  Time,  the 
vehement  Agitation  of  the  IVater 
diftcirbs  their  Pores,  and  fpoils 
their  Straitnefs. 

:.  W^ftT-is'liquid,  but  capable 
of  being  fix'd  :  tV^ter  feems  to 
be  liquid  for  the  fame  Reafon  as 
Other  Bodies  are  foi^    For  lince 


the  Particles  of  it  are  flexible, 
like  Ropes,  and  leave  Pores  be- 
tween one  another,  which  are 
fiU'd  wiih  finer  Matter,  when 
this  Matter  is  put  into  a  vehe- 
ment Commotion,  the  Particles 
are  ealily  tofs'd  about  every 
Way  :  Yet  when  the  Motion  of 
this  reftleG  Matter  is  reftrain'd, 
as  it  is  in  Winter,  then  th&lVater 
congeals  into  Ice  ;  whether  this 
comes  of  Cold  only,  or  there  be 
befides,  nitrous  Particles,  which 
fall  out  of  the  Air  at  that  Time, 
and  with  their  Rigidnefs  fix  the 
watery  Particles. 

5.  It  may  be  made  hot  or  eel  J. 
The  Particles  of  iVater  being,  as 
has  before  been  faid,  /re,  is  foon 
diffolv'd  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Particles  of  Fire  :  For  the  Par- 
ticles of  Fire,  getting  into  the 
Pores  of  the  Ice,  do  mightily 
(hake  the  fine,  flexible  Particles  of 
Ice,  and  reftorc  them  to  their 
former  Motion  in  a  little  Time. 

But  if  this  IVater  be  fee  in 
cold  Air,  the  fiery  Particles  will 
quickly  vaniOi,  and  the  Heater 
will  become  as  cold  as  before. 

4,  IVater  eafily  evaporates  by 
the  Heat  of  Fire  or  Air.  This 
is  becaufe  its  Particles  are  quick- 
ly feparaced,  and  got  into  Mo- 
tion ;  fo  tiiac  the  airy  Particles 
eafily  carry  thofe  of  the  If^ater 
about  with  them. 

5.  It  is  heavy,  if  compared 
with  Air  and  other  Budies,  but 
much  heavier  than  Air.  It  has 
been  fhown,  by  various  Experi- 
ments, that  the  Gravity  of  the 
Air,  in  the  Place  where  we  live, 
is  to  that  of  IFaicr^  as  one  to 
eight  hundred,  or  fomethin^ 
mote ",  to  x'mx  Wat" 
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eigbt  hondred  Times  hes? ier  dm 
Air.    And  for    this  Rcafbo^  a 
Bladder  or  any  other  Thii^  fiird 
with  Air  can  hardly  be  funk  under 
Water:  And  inde^  tomakeifir 
fink,  there  moft  be   a  Wdght 
added  to  it,  that  (hall  exceed  the 
Weight  of  the  IVaterj  as  much 
and  fomething  more  than  that  of 
the  IVattr   exceeds  that    of  the 
Air.    Hence  it  comes  to  pais, 
that  IVater  eafily  fapports  IVood^ 
andvaft  Ships  fraught  with  the 
beavieft  Cargo  ;  for  the  Weight 
alone  will  never  fink  them,  on- 
le&  the  Goods  and  Veflel  toge- 
ther Ihould  make  up  a  Weight 
which  exceeds  that  of  Water: 
And  as  Salt-tv/x^^  is  heavier  than 
firefb,  fo  it  bears  greater  Weight. 
Thodc  Things  which  are  hea- 
vier than  Water ^  as  Stones,  Me- 
tals, Csfr.  when  thev  are  thrown 
into  it,  go  ftrait  down  to  the 
Bottom ;  and  as  their  Weight 
is  greater,  by  fo  much  the  quick- 
er :  While  other  Bodies,  which 
;jre  of  the  iame  Weight  with  the 
Watery  do  neither  float  on  the 
Surface,  nor  fink  quite  down, 
but  remain  fufpended  between 
the  Top  and  Bottom,  as  is  feen 
in  the  CarcafTes  of  Animals. 

6.  Water  is  fnfipid,  and  with-: 
out  Smell.  The  Reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  its  flexible  Psurts  flip  gently 
over  the  Tongue,  and  are  riot 
(harp  enough  to  prick  the  Nerves 
and  aflfe^  the  Tafte :  But  this  is 
to  be  underftood  of  pure  Water ^ 
void  of  all  kind  of  Salt ;  fuch  as 
diftiird  Water  is,  and  next  that 
of  Rain  :  For  the  moft  whol- 
•  fome  Fountain-water  commonly 
derives  a  Saltnefs  from  the 
Earth  :  Tho*  in  this  Place  is  not 


meant  mcfdnad^  Foontain-wt- 
ters,  the  Tafle  of  which  is  moce 
acote,  but  fiidi  JVmUr  as  is  dbr 
ally  drank. 

And  that  it  is  widioiit  &mJk 
The  purer  any  Wmter  is,  the  le& 
Smell  it  has  ;  for  die  Reafin 
why  the  Particles  d«m't  prick  tbe 
Toi^;ae,  is  likemfe  the  Reafon 
why  they  don't  afted  the  &nell: 
The  Flexibility  and  Snux>dmefi 
oSWater^  is  fiich,  that  they  cm- 
not  pierce  the  olfadory  Nerres ; 
Fomntasn-water  has  indeed  fixne 
Smell,  but  then  it  is  a  Sign  tiuit 
fuch  Water  is  not  pure. 

7.  Water  is  fubjed  to  potrify, 
according  as  the  Place  is  whoc 
it  is  kept.  Witter  will  giow 
thick  and  ftinkin^^  by  Heat  met 
Reft,  as  we  find  it  does  in  Ponds 
and  Marfhes,  and  in  dole  Vef- 
fels  :  But  here  it  cmght  to  be  re- 
membered, that  this  is  what  was 
fpoken  of  before,  as  fuch  Woer 
as  is  not  pure  ;  for  unmixt  We- 
ter  cannot  putrify.  This  is 
provM,  Firft,  by  diftillM  Water, 
which  may  be  kept  very  long 
without  PutrefaSion. 

Secondly,  by  Rasm  -  water, 
which  is  caught  in  clean  Veffels, 
and  prefently  ftopp'd  up  clofe 
and  buried  under  Ground,  which 
is  kept  many  Years  in  Countries 
\yhere  they  want  Fountains. 
I  This  fhews,  that  the  Caufe  of 
PutrefaSion  is  not  in  the  Water 
it  felf,  but  in  other  Things  that 
are  mingled  with  it ;  becaufii 
pure  Watery  fuch  as  is  diftillM 
or  comes  out  of  the  Clouds, 
keeps  fweet  for  a  vaft  while: 
But  then  thofe  Veffels,  in  which 

I  fuch  Water  is  kept,  muft   be  fo 
well  ftoppM,  that  the  leaft  FUc 


may 
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may  not  get  into  them,  and  they 
mud  be  made  of  fuch  llufF  as 
will  not  corrupt,  fuch  as  Glafs 
or   Clay. 

But  as  for  Handing  ff^ater  in 
Ponds  or  Marflies,  that  is  cor- 
rupted two  Ways. 

I.  By  the  Nature  of  the  Soil, 
which  often  abounds  with  noi- 
fom  Sulphur,  whereby  the  If^a- 
ter  is  impregnated  and  comes  to 
finell  in  warm  Weather ;  as  it 
does  at  Amfierdam^  not  only 
in  the  Trenches,  but  wherever 
the  Ground  is  opened  for  the 
Foundations  of  Houfes.  This 
Putrefaflion  is  owing  to  the  Soil, 
and  not  to  the  U'aler. 

1.  By  the  nafty  Things  that 
are  thrown  into  it,  or  Bodies  of 
Infefls  which  die  it  ;  as  alfo  by 
the  Eggs  of  Flies,  which  are 
drop'd  about  wherever  they  go, 
and  breed  Worms.  Water  is 
corrupted  in  wooden  Veflels,  ef- 
pecially  at  Sea,  by  the  fulphur- 
ous  Parts  of  the  Wood,  and  by 
uncleanly  Things,  as  Flies  Eggs, 

Water  penetrates  the  Pores  of 
thofe  Bodies  whofe  Pores  are 
wide  enough  to  receive  its  Par- 
ticles. Thus  it  enters  the  Pores 
of  Sugar  and  Salts,  fo  as  to  fe- 
parate  and  quite  diflblve  their 
Particles  ;  but  it  cannot  get  ii 
to  the  Pores  of  Stones,  or  but 
a  very  little  Way ;  fo  that  it  on- 
ly wets  their  Surface,  without 
diluting  them ;  hangs  on  the  out' 
fide  of  them  becaufe  they  are 
rough,  and  becaufe  the  Extre- 
mities of  their  Pores  are  open 
a  little  Way.  But  fuch  Bodies, 
when  they  are  wet  are  foon  dry- 
gd  in  the  Air,  becaufe   the  Mo- 
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tion  of  the  airy  Particles  carries 
off  the  foft  and  fmooth  Particles 
of  the  Water, 

It  is  obfervable,  that  if  Bo- 
dies rubbed  over  with  Oil  or  fat, 
be  dipt  in  Water,  they  get  ve- 
ry little  Wet ,  becaufe  the 
Roughnefs  of  their  Surface 
wherein  the  Water  ftiould  hang 
is  fmoothed  and  made  even  by 
the  Fat,  and  the  Mouths  of  the 
Pores  are  clofed  up ;  fo  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  wa- 
tery Particles  to  hold  by,  and 
therefore  they  mufl  needs  Aide 
off. 

Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  that  the 
Quantity  of  Water  on  this  fide 
our  Globe  does  daily  decreafe  ; 
Ibme  Part  thereof  being  every 
Day  turned  into  Animals,  Meta- 
talliue.  Mineral  and  P'egetable 
Subftanccs ;  which  are  not  eafily 
diiTolved  again  into  their  com- 
ponent Parts ;  for  if  you  fepa- 
rate  a  few  Particles  of  any  Fluid, 
and  fallen  them  to  a  folid  Body, 
or  keep  them  afunder  one  from 
another,  then  they  are  no  more 
fluid;  for  a  confiderable Number 
of  fuch  Particles  arc  required  to 
produce  Fluidity. 

Mod  Liquors  are  formed  by 
the  Cohefion  of  Particles  of  dif- 
ferent Figures,  Magnitudes,  Gra- 
vities and  attraftive  Powers, 
Swimming  in  pure  Water,  or 
an  aqueous  Fluid  ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  common  Bafis  of 
all. 

And  the  only  Rcafon  why 
there  are  fo  many  Sorts  of  Wa- 
ter differing  from  one  another 
by  dilferent  Properties  is,  that 
the  Curpnfclcs  of  Salts  and  Mi- 
nerals, wUKvitivtV^^.^'^tl^'i-'TOKW- 
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!s  inipregnftted,  are  equally  va- 
riquF. 

ti'taf  is  only  ff^ater  impreg- 
nated, with  panicles  of  Grapes. 
And  Betr  is  U^ater  impregnat- 
ed with  Particles  of  Barley,  ^e. 
All  Spirits  feem  If^aicr  faturac- 
ed  with  faiiMe  or  fulphureous 
Particles. 

And  all  Liquors  are  more  or 
lefs  fluid,  according  to  the  grea- 
ter or  Cnailer  Cohefion  of  the 
Particles,  which  fwim  in  the  a- 
queous  Fluid  ;  and  thereis  hard- 
ly any  Fluid  without  this  Cohe- 
Oon  of  Particles,  not  even  pure 
Water  it  felf,  as  will  appear  from 
the  Bubbles  which  will  fome- 
.  limes  (laud  in  the  Surface  of 
it,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Spirits 
and  other  Liquors. 

If^aUr  contributes  much  to  the 
Growth  of  Bodies,  in  that  it  both 
renders  and  keeps  theafiive  Prin- 
ciple fluid  ;  fo  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  conveyed  by  Cir- 
culation into  the  Pores. 

The  learned  Mr.  H^ilUy 
demonftrated,  that  if  an  At 
of  Water  be  expanded  into  a 
Shell  or  Bubble,  whofe  Diame- 
ter fliall  be  ten  Times  as  great 
as  before,  fuch  an  Atom  would 
be  fuperficiaJly  lighter  than  Air, 
and  will  rife  fo  long  as  that  Fla- 
tus, or  warm  Spirit,  which,  at 
firft  feparated  it  from  the  Mafs 
of  Water,  (hall  continue  to  di- 
ftend  it  to  the  fame  Degree,  but 
when  that  Warmth  declines,  and 
the  Air  grows  cooler,  and 
si  fpecifically  lighter  ;  thefe  Va- 
pours will  ([op  at  a  certain  Re- 
gion of  the  Air,  or  clfe  de- 
fcend. 


Therefore  if  it  (hould  be  fup- 
poted  that  the  whole  Earth  were 
covered  with  Water,  and  that 
the  Sun  fliould  make  his  diurnal 
Courfe  round  it,  as  now  he  docs, 
he  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Air 
would  be  impregnated  with  a 
certain  Quantity  of  aqueous  Va- 
pours, which  it  would  retain  la 
it,  like  Salts  dilTolved  in  Water, 
and  that  the  Sun  in  the  Day- 
time warming  the  Air,  that  Pari 
of  the  Atmo^here  would  fuftain 
a  greater  Proportion  of  Vapours 
C  as  warm  Water  will  hold  more 
Salt  in  it  dilTolved  than  coldj 
which  by  the  Ablence  of  the  Va- 
pours at  Night  would  be  difchaij- 
ed  into  Dews, 

AJid  in  this  ca(e  he  concludes 
there  could  not  be  any  Diverfi- 
ty  of  Weather  other  tlian  periodi- 
cally every  Year  alike  ;  theMii- 
tore  of  all  terreftrious,  faline, 
and  heterogeneous  Vapours  here 
being  excluded,  which  he  judges 
to  be,  when  varioufly  compound- 
ed and  driven  by  Winds,  which 
are  the  Caufes  of  thefe  various 
Seafons,  and  Changes  of  Wea- 
ther which  we  now  find. 

But  if  inftead  of  fuppofing  an 
Earth  covered  all  over  with  Wa- 
ter, you  fuppofe  the  Sea  iotct- 
perfcd  about  wide  and  fpacinos 
Trafts  of  Land,  and  al(b  divid- 
ed by  high  Ridges  of  Mountains, 
fuch  as  the  Alps,  the  jipennine^ 
and  the  Pyrentan  in  Europe ;  the 
Caucafus,  the  Imam,  and  the 
T'itirus  in  Afui ;  the  Mount  At- 
las and  the  Mount aitis  of  the 
Moan  in  Afriea  ;  the  yfaatj  and 
Apitlaiean  Mountains  in  AmericM ; 
each  of  which  farpaflcs  the  ufual 
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Height  to  which  the  aqueous  Va- 
pours do  of  themfelves  aftend  ; 
and  on  the  Tops  of  which  the 
Air  is  fo  cold  and  rarified  as  to 
retain  but  a  fmall  Part  of  thole 
Vapours,  which  are  brought  thi- 
ther by  the  Winds. 

Then  the  Vapours  thus  raifcd 
from  the  Sea,  and  carried  by  the 
Winds  over  thelS^  Lands  to 
thofe  Ridges  of  Mountains,  are 
there  compelled  by  the  Streams 
of  the  Air  to  mount  with  it  up 
to  their  Tops,  where  the  Water 
prefently  precipitates,  glceting 
down  by  the  Crannies  of  the 
Stones;  and  Part  of  the  Vapours 
cntring  into  the  Caverns  of  the 
Hills,  the  Water  thereof  gathers, 
Hs  in  an  Alembick  in  the  Bafons 
of  Stones ;  and  thefe  being  once 
full,  the  Overplus  of  the  Water 
runs  down  at  rhe  loweftRlace  of 
the  B:ifon,  and  breaking  out  by 
the  Sides  of  the  Hills,  fonns  (in- 
gle Springs;  many  of  which  run- 
ning down  by  the  Vallies  or 
Guts,  between  the  Ridges  of  the 
Hills,  and  after  uniting,  form 
little  Rivulets,  or  Brooks  ;  and 
many  of  thefe  meeting  again 
form  large  Rivers. 

Dr.  U^oodiuard  has  made  thefe 
ufeful  Experiments  of  Wjter  fol- 
lowing ; 

He  cells  us,  that  he  chofe  fe- 
veral  Glafs  Phials,  which  were 
all  as  near  as  pofTible  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Bignefs  ;  that  he  put 
Water  into  every  one  of  them, 
as  much  as  he  thought  fit,  and 
took  an  Account  of  the  Weight 
of  if,  then  (Irain'd  and  tied  a 
piece  of  Parchment  over  the  Sur- 
face of  each  Phial,  and  made  a 
Hole  in  the  middle  of  it  large 
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enough  to  admit  the  Stem  of  dw 
Plant  he  defigned  to  fel'  in  the 
Phial,  without  confining  or  ftrai- 
tening  it,  fo  as  to  hinder  its 
Growth.  This  Defign  was  to 
hinder  the  inclofed  water  from 
evaporating  or  afcending  any  o- 
iher  Way,  than  only  through  the 
Plant  that  was  in  it. 

Then  he  made  Choice  of  fe- 
veral  fprigs  of  Mint,  and  other 
Plants,  that  were,  as  near  as  he 
could  judge,alikefre(h, found  and 
lively  ;  and  having  taken  the 
Weight  of  each,  he  placed  it  ia 
a  Phial,  ordered  as  above  ;  and 
as  the  Plant  imbibed  and  drew 
off  the  Water  he  added  more 
from  Time  to  Time,  keeping  aa 
Account  of  the  Weight  of  all 
he  added. 

Each  of  the  Glailis  were,  for 
the  better  DillinQion  and  the 
mote  eafy  keeping  a  Regifter 
noted  with  a  different  Mark  or 
Letter,  as  A,  B,  C,  ^c.  and 
all  fct  in  a  Row  in  the  fame 
Window,  that  they  might  gll  . 
partake  alike  of  the  Air,  Ligiit 
and  Sun. 

Thus  they  continued  from  jfa- 
/v  the  twentieth,  to  OBober  the 
fifth,  which  was  juft  feventy 
feven  Days ;  then  he  took  them 
out  and  weighed  the  Water  in 
each  Phial,  and  the  Plant  alfo, 
adding  to  its  Weight  that  of  all 
the  Leaves  which  had  fallen  off 
during  the  Time  it  flood  thus. 
And  laftjy,  he  computed  how 
much  every  Plant  had  gained, 
and  how  much  Water  was  fpent 
upon  it.  The  Particulars  are  as 
follows. 

A,  a   commow    S^eox-wuft  *«». 


il\  spring- Wftter. 


'«%i 
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TTJini  the  Plant  was  put  in 
in  .7*^  ^^^  twentieth  it  weighed 
m\  twenty-four  Grains ;  when 
taken  out  OSobcr  the  fifth,  it 
weiijneJ  forty-two  Grains  ;  fo 
chat  in  the  Space  of  feventy  fe- 
%en  Days  it  had  gainM  in  Weight 
lit'tivn  Grains. 

The  whole  Quantity  of  Wa- 
ter expended  during  the  feventy 
tcun  O.iys  amounted  to  two 
thvuiund  tive  hundred  and  fifty 
ci»;ht  iir-iins ;  and  confequently, 
the  W'cijiht  of  the  Water  taken 
ur  \\.is  one  hundred  feventy  and 
,  f  times  a^  much  as  the  riant 
had  ^i>t  in  Wei>;ht. 

\\  conunon  Speur^miftt  (et  in 
RMM'H\iUr^  the  Altmt  weighed, 
when  put  in,  twenty  eight  Grains 
and  an  hulf^  and  when  it  was 
taken  out  forty  five  Grains  :J:, 
having  gained  in  feventy  feven 
Days  feventeen  Grains  and  an 
half. 

*I'hc  whole  Quantity  of  K^a- 
Ur  expended  was  three  thoufand 
and  four  Cirains  xvhich  was  an 
hmulrcd  feventy  one  f|  times 
as  much  as  the  Plant  had  receiv- 
ed in  Weight. 

C,  common  Spear-mint  fet  in 
Th,oft<S'tutitcr,  The  Plant  when 
put  in  weighed  twenty  eight 
Grains,  when  taken  out  fifty 
four  Grains,  fo  tha{  in  feventy 
feven  Pays  it  had  gained  t wen- 
fix  Grains. 

The  whole  of  the  tTateP'  ex- 
pended, amounting  to  two  thou- 
fand' four  hundred  ninety  three 
Grains  which  was  ninety  five  f  ^ 
times  as  much  as  the  additional 
Weight  of  the  Mint. 
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ter.  The  Plant  wc^faed,  wboi 
put  in,  forty  nine  fyfatng^  mj 
when  taken  cot  one  hundred  and 
fixGrains,  having  gained  in  feroh 
ty  feven  IHiys  fiftj  £hren  Grm 

The  Ifater  expended  dunf 
the  feventy  fhreh  Days  was  dite 
thoufand  feven  hundred  andc&bt 
Grains,  which  was  fixty  fire 
5^  as  much  as  the  Augmcot  of 
the  Plant. 

The  Spearmitn  D  had  firad 
Buds  upon  it,  when  firft  dm 
Wigter ;  thefe  in  ibme  Daysk- 
came  fair  Flowers, .  which  woe 
at  length  fucceeded  with  Bcr^ 
I  ries< 

Several  other  Plants  wa 
try'd  that  did  not  thrive  in  Iff 


ter^  or  fuCceed   better  than  the 
Cataputia. 

F,  LatbyrisovCa^aputiaGtrl^ 
fet  in  Sfftng^water  ;  it  wdg^- 
ed,  when  fet  in,  ninety  right 
Grains,  when  taken  out  one 
hundred  and  one  Grains  and  an 
half.  The  additional  Weight  for 
the  feventy  feven  Days  being  bat 
three  Grains  and  an  half. 

The  Quantity  of  If^ater^  fpcnl 
upon  it  during  that  Time,  was 
two  thouland  five  hundred  and 
one  Grains,  which  is  feven  hun- 
dred fourteen  times  f  as  .mud» 
as  the  Plant  was  augmented. 

F,  G,  Thofe  two  Phials  fo 
marked,  were  filled,  the  forme 
with  Rain^  and  the  latter  with 
Sfring-vjater^  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  other  before  mentioned 
were,  and  ftpod  as  long  as  they 
did,  but  had  neither  of  them  any 
Plant,  his  Defign  in  this  being 
only  to  inform  himfelf,  whether 


'^ 
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the  Bodies  of  the  Plants.  The 
Orifices  of  thefe  Glafles  were 
covered  with  Parchment,  each 
Piece  being  perforated  with  a 
Hole,  of  [he  fame  Bignefs  with 
the  other.  And  he  fufpended  a 
Bit  of  Stick,  abont  the  Thicknets 
of  the  Stem  of  one  of  the  afore- 
(aid  Plants,  but  not  reaching 
down  to  the  Surface  of  the  in- 
cluded Water.  Theft  he  put 
in  thus,  that  the  Water  in  thefe 
might  not  have  more  Scope  to 
evaporate,  than  that  in  the  other 
Phials. 

Thus  they  flood  the  whole 
feventy  feven  Days  in  the  lame 
Window  with  the  reil ;  when, 
upon  Examination,  he  found 
none  of  the  Water  in  thefe 
wafted  or  gone  off:  Tho'  he 
obfcrved,  both  in  thefe  and  the 
reft,  efpecially  after  hot  Wea- 
ther, finall  Drops  of  Water  ad- 
hering to  the  Infides  of  the  Glaf- 
les ;  that  Part  of  them  that  was 
above  the  Surface  of  the  inclofed 
Waters. 

The  Water  in  thefe  two  Giaf- 
ffs  that  had  no  Plants  in  them, 
at  the  End  of  the  Experiment, 
exhibited  a  larger  Quantity  of 
terreftria!  Matter,  than  that  in 
any  of  thofe  that  had  the  Plants 
in  them  did.  The  Sediment  in 
the  Bottoms  of  the  Phials  was 
greater,  and  the  NuhecuU  dif- 
fus'd  thro'  the  Body  of  the  Wa- 
ter, was  thicker. 

And  of  that  which  was  in  the 
«hers,  fome  of  it  proceeded 
from  certain  fmall  Leaves  that 
had  fallen  from  that  Part  of  the 
Stems  of  the  Plants,  that  was 
within  the  Witer,  wherein  they 

;te(i  and  diflblved.    The  tcr- 


refhial  Matter  in  the  Ram-watet 
was  finer  than  that  in  the  Spring- 
water. 

In  the  Year  iffpa,  he  made 
the  following  Experiments  with 
Hyde-Park  Conduit-water.  The 
Glafles,  he  made  Ufe  of  in  this, 
were  of  the  &me  Sort  with  thoft 
of  the  former,  and  covered  over 
with  Parchments,  in  like  Man- 
ner. The  Plants  were  all  Spear- 
mint^ the  moft  kindly,  frelh,  \ 
fprightly  Shoots  he  could  chilfc. 
The  Water  and  the  Plants  were 
weighed  as  before,  and  the  Phi- 
als fet  in  a  Line  in  a  South- 
Window ;  where  they  flood 
from  June  the  fecond  to  Juiy 
the  twenty-eighth,  which  was 
jufl  fifty  fix  Days. 

H.  HyJs-Park  Conduit-water 
alone.  The  Mint  weighed,  when 
put  in,  one  hundred  twenty  fe- 
ven Grains ;  when  taken  out, 
two  hundred  fifty  five  Grains  : 
The  whole  Quantity  of  Water 
expended  upon  this  Plant,  a- 
mounted  to  fourteen  thoulaud 
one  hundred  and  ninety  Grains, 
This  was  all  along  a  very  kindly  j 
Plant,  and  had  run  up  above 
two  Foot  in  Height  :  It  had 
(hot  hut  one  confiderable  Branch, 
but  had  fent  forth  many  and  long 
Roots,  from  whence  fprung  ve- 
ry numerous  and  Ihort  Fibres. 
Thefe  teller  came  out  of  the 
larger,  on  two  oppofire  Sides 
for  the  moft  ;  fo  tliat  each  Root 
with  its  FibriUa  appeared  not  un-  i' 
like  a  fmall  Feather.  To  thefe 
FihrilU  pretty  much  terreftrial 
Matter  adhered.  There  was  a 
^recn  Subftance  in  the  Water, 
refembling  a  fine,  thin  Conferva^ 
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The  Plant  I.  The  fame  Wa- 
tcr  alone.  The  Mint  weighed 
when  put  in,  one  hundred  and 
ten  Grains ;  and  when  taken  out, 
two  hundred  forty  nine  :  The 
Water  expended  was  thirteen 
thouland  one  hundred  and  forty 
Grains. 

This  was  as  kindly  as  the  far- 
mer ;  but  had  ihot  no  collateral 
Branches.  The  Roots  of  it,  the 
Water,  and  the  green  Subftance, 
UUmuch  as  in  the  former. 

flie  Plant  K.  The  Mint  was 
fet  m  HyJe-Park  Conduit- water, 
in  which  was  diflblved  an  Ounce 
and  a  half  of  conunon  Garden- 
Earth.  It  weighed,  when  put  in, 
feventy  fix  Grains ;  when  taken 
out,  two  hundred  forty  four 
Grains :  Water  expended,  ten 
thousand  feven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty one  Grains.  Tho'  this  Plant 
had  the  Misfortune  to  be  annoyM 
with  very  fmall  Infefts,  that  hap- 
pened to  fix  upon  it,  yet  had  fliot 
very  confiderable  collateral  Bran- 
"  ches,  and  at  lead  as  many  Roots 
as  either  in  H  or  I,  which  had  a 
much  greater  Quantity  of  ter- 
reftrial  Matter  adherine  to  the 
Extremities  of  them.  The  fame 
green  Subftance  here  that  was  in 
the  two  preceeding. 

L  was  fet  in  Hyde-Park  Con- 
duit-Water, with  the  fame  Quan- 
tity of  Garden  Mould  as  in  the 
former.  The  Mint  weigh'd, 
when  put  in,  ninety  two  Grains ; 
when  taken  out,  three  hundred 
feventy  fix  Grains  :  And  the 
Water  which  was  expended, 
was  fourteen  thoufand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Grains.  ; 
'  This  Plant  .was  more  floutKh- 1 
'"p"  than  any  of  the  ptecee^^ia. 
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hid  feveral  confiderable  collated 
ral  Branches,  and  very  nmnerous 
Roots,  to  which  terreftrial  Mat- 
ter adhered  very  copioufly. 

The  Earth  in  both  thefe  Glaf- 
fes  was  very  fenfibly  and  con- 
iiderably  W^ed,  and  lefs  than 
when  firft  put  in.  The  lame 
Sort  o(  green  Subftance  here  as 
in  thofe  above. 

The  Plant  M  was  &t  in 
Hyde-Park  Water,  diftillM  off 
with  a  gentle  Still.  It  weigh'd, 
when  put  in,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  Grains  ;  -when  takca 
out,  one  hundred  fifty  five :  The 
Water  expended  was  three 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  three 
Grains. 

ThiSt  Plant  was  pretty  kindly, 
had  tvvo  fmall  collateral  Bnu- 
ches,  and  feveral  Roots,  dio' 
not  fo  many  as  that  in  H  or  1 ; 
but  as  much  terreftrial  Matter 
adhering  to  them^  as  thofe  had. 
The  Water  was  pretty  thick^ 
having  very  numerous,  fmall 
terreftrial  Particles  fwimming  in 
it,  and  fome  Sediment  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Glafs.  This 
Glafs  had  none  .  of  the  grecu 
Matter  above-mention'd  in  ft. 

N  was  fet  in  the  Refiduc  of 
the  Water,  which  remained  in 
the  Still  after  that  in  M  was 
diftiird  off.  It  was  very  turbid, 
and  as  high  coloured  (reddip) 
as  ordinary  Beer.  Th^  Mitu 
weigh'd,  when  .put  in,  eighty 
one  Grains  ;  when  taken  out, 
one  hundred  feventy  five  Grains. 
The  Water  expended  was  four 
thoufand  three  hundred  fony 
four  Grains. 

This 
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"This  Plant  was  very  lively, 
and  had  fcnt  out  fix  collateral 
Branches,  and  feveral  Roots. 

The  Glafs  O,  had  Hyde-Park 
Condnit-wjtcr,  in  whicli  was  a 
Dram  of  difiblved  Nitre. 

The  Mint,  fet  in  this,  faddetUy 
began  to  wither  and  decay,  and 
in  a  few  Days  died ;  as  likewifc 
did  two  more  Sprigs  that  were 
fet  in  it  fucceflively. 

In  another  Glafs  he  diUolvcd 
an  Ounce  of  good  Garden- 
Mould,  and  a  Dram  of  Nirre. 

And  in  a  third,  half  an  Ounce 
of  Wood-Afhes,  and  a  Dram  of 
Nitre ;  but  the  Plants  in  thefe 
fuccceded  no  better  than  the  for- 
mer. 

In  other  Glaffes  he  dilToIved 
feveral  Sorts  of  Earth,  Clays, 
Maries,  and  Variety  of  Ma- 
nures, i^c.  and  fei  Mint  in 
diflilled  Water,  and  made  other 
Experiments  of  feveral  Kinds, 
to  get  Light  and  Information,  as 
to  what  haftened  or  retarded, 
promoted  or  impeded  Vegeta- 
tion. 

The  Glafs  P,  was  Hyde-Park 
Conduit-water :  In  this  he  fixed 
a  Glafs-Tube  ten  Inches  long, 
the  Bore  about  one  fixth  of  an 
Inch  Diameter,  filled  with  very 
fine  and  ivhiie  Sand,  which  he 
kept  iTom  I'alling  down  out  ol 
the  Tube  into  the  Phial,  by  ty- 
ing a  thin  Piece  of  Silk  over  thai 
End  of  the  Tube  that  was  down- 
wards. 

Upon  immcrling  the  lower 
End  of  it  into  ihe  Water,  this 
(by  little  and  little)  afccnded 
quite  to  the  upper  Orifice  of  the 
Tube  :  And  yet  in  all  the  fifty 
fis  Days  that  it  (lood  thus,  a  ve- 
Vol.  II. 
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inconfiderable  Quantity  of 
Water  had  gone  ofT,  viz..  Icarce- 
ly  twenty  Grains,  tho'  the  Sand 
continued  moift  up  to  the  Top, 
'till  the  very  laft. 

The  Water  had  imparted  a 
green  Tinflurc  to  the  Sand, 
quite  to  the  very  Top  of  the 
Tube  ;  And  in  the  Phial  it  had 
precipitated  a  greenip  Sediment 
mixed  with  black. 

Pretty  much  of  the  green  Sub- 
ftance,  dcfcribed  above,  adhered 

the  Bottom  and  Sides  of  the 
Tube,  as  far  as  it  was  immerfed. 

Other  like  Tubes  he  filled 
witli  CoCfon,  Lint,  Pith  of  El- 
der, and  feveral  other  porous  ve- 
getable Suhftances  ;  fetting  feme 
of  them  in  clear  Water,  others 
•iiT  Waterting'd  with  Saffron,  Co- 
chineal, i^c.  and  made  feveral 
other  Tryals,  to  give  a  mechani- 
cal Reprcfentation  of  the  Mo- 
tion and  Diilribntion  of  the 
Juices  in  Plants,  and  fome  other 
Pktnomtna  oblervable  in  Vege- 
tation. 

Several  Plants  being  alfo  let 
in  the  Phials,  Q,  R,  S,  Ea'c. 
were  ordered  after  the  fame 
Manner  with  thofe  above,  in 
the  following  colder  Months  ; 
thele  throve  not  near  fo  much, 
did  the  Water  afceud  in  nigh 
the  Quantity  it  did  in  the  hotter 
Seafons,  in  which  the  belbrc 
cited  Tryals  were  made. 

From  thefe  Experiments,  thefe 
Olifirvathns  proceed  ; 

Obfervation  i,  /»  Plants  of 
the  jUme  Kind,  ihe  Ufi  they  are 
in  Bulk,  the  ftnaller  Quantity  of 
Uhffinid  Maj'i  in  -which  they  are 
\ftt,  is  drawn  off;  the  Dijfendl- 
*  urn  of  If,  where   the    Mafi   «    <^ 
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tifuat  Thichief! ,  being  pretty 
nearly  proportionfd  to  the  Biflk  of 
the  PUm. 

Thus  the  Plant  in  ihe  GKifs 
mark'd  A,  that  weigh'd  twenty 
feven  Grains,  dtew  oft"  but  two 
thouftnd  five  hundred  fifty  eight 
Grains  of  the  fluid;  and  that 
Plant  in  B,  that  weigh'd  twenty 
eight  and  |,  took  op  but  three 
thoufand  and  four  Grains  of  the 
fluid  ;  whereas  that  Plant  En  H, 
that  weigh'd  one  hundred  twenty 
feven  Grains,  took  up  fourteen 
thoufand  One  hundred  and  ninety 
Grains  of  the  liquid  Mafs. 

The  Heater  feems  to  afcend 
Hp  the  Veflels  of  Plants,  much 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  up  a 
Filter  ;  and  tt  is  no  ftrange 
Thing,  that  a  larger  Filter  flionld 
draw  oft"  more  Water  than  a 
lefTer  one  ;  or  that  a  Plant,  that 
has  more  and  larger  VefTels, 
fhould  take  up  a  greater  Share  of 
the  fluid  in  which  it  is  fet,  than 
one  that  has  fewer  and  fmaller 
ones  can. 

This  he  does  not  note,  as  a 
Thing  very  confiderable  in  it  fclf, 
bxit  chiefly  in  Regard  to  what 
he  is  about  to  offer  anon;  and 
that  it  may  be  feen,  that  in  other 
Collations  of  Things  he  has 
made  a  due  Allowance  for  this 
Pifferencc, 

Obfervation  a.  The  mnch 
greatefi  Part  of  (he  finld  Mafs 
that  is  firfi  drawn  off,  and  eon- 
•uey'd  into  the  Plants,  does  not 
'fettle  nor  abide  there,  hut  faffes 
thro'  the  Pores  ef  them,  and  ex- 
hales up  into  the  Atmofphere. 

It  is  certain,  That  the  Water 
in  rhcle  Experiments  afcended 
only  through  theVelRla  o?  itv',  ■ 
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Plants.    The  GlafleS  F  and  G, 

which  had  no  Plants  in  them, 
( tho'  they  were  difpos'd  of  in 
the  like  Manner  as  the  rrft  were) 
remained  at  the  End  of  the  Ex- 
periment as  at  firft,  and  none  of 
rhe  Water  was  gone  off :  And 
re  is  as  certain,  that  the  greateR 
Part  of  it  flies  off  ftom  the  Plant 
into  the  Atmofphere. 

The  iealf  Proportion  of  the 
Water  expended,  was  to  the 
Augmentation  of  the  Plant,  as 
forty  fix  or  fifty  to  one  ;  and  in 
fome,  the  Water  drawn  off  was 
a  hundred,  two  hundred,  nay  in 
one  above  Icven  hundred  Times 
as  much  as  the  Plant  had  re- 
ceiv'd  of  Addition. 

This  fo  continual  an  Emiffion 
and  Detachment  of  Water,  in 
fo  great  Plenty  ftom  the  Parts  of 
Plants  affords  a  manifold  Rca- 
fon,  why  thofe  Countries  which 
abound  with  Trees,  and  the  la> 
ger  Vegetables  cfpecially,  (hould 
be  very  obnoxious  to  Damps, 
great  Humidity  in  the  Air,  and 
more  frequent  Rains  than  oihm 
are  which  are  more  open  and 
free. 

The  great^Moiilnre  in  the  Air 
was  a  mighty  Annoyance  to 
thofe  who  firll  fettled  in  Ame- 
rica, which  then  was  much  over- 
grown with  Woodsand  Groves: 
But  as  they  were  burnt  and  de- 
ftroy'd,  to  make  Room  for  Ha- 
bitations and  the  Culture  of  the 
Earth,  the  Air  mended,  and 
cleared  up  apace,  and  became  of 
a  Temper  oxuch  more  dry  uid 
Icrene  than  before. 

Nor  does  this  Hu'yniJity^o  off 

re  and  alone,  but  ufiiallycar- 
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Parts  of  the  fame  Nature,  where- 
of the  Plants,  through  wjiich  it 
pafles,   do  confift. 

It  is  true,  the  Craffer  are  not 
fo  eafily  bom  up  into  the  Atmof- 
phere,  but  are  ufually  depofiied 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Flowers, 
Leaves,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Plants.  Hence  are  produc'd  our 
Mayin^s^  onr  Homes,  and  other 
gummous  Exfadaiions  of  Vege- 
tables :  But  the  finer  and  lighter 
Parts  are,  with  lb  much  the 
greater  Eafe  they  are  fent  up  into 
the  Atmofphere  ;  and  thence  are 
convey'd  to  our  Organs  of  Smel 
ling,  by  the  Air  we  draw  in  by 
Re^iration,  and  are  either  plea- 
iant  or  offenfive,  beneficent  or 
injurious  to  us,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Plants  from 
whence  they  arife. 

And  fince  tbefe  owe  their 
Rife  to  the  H'ater  which  af- 
cends  out  of  the  EartTi  through 
the  Bodies  of  Plants,  we  cannot 
be  far  to  ftek  for  the  Caufe  why 
they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
Air  ;  and  we  find  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Odours  exhaling 
from  Vegetables,  in  warm,  hu- 
mid Seatbns,  than  in  any  other 
whatever. 

Oblervation  5.     A  great  Pa 
of  the  terreftrial  Matter,  that 
mixed  with   the   tFaler,  afcendi 
up  into  the  Plant,  as  well  as  the 
iVater. 

At  the  End  of  the  Esperimenc, 
there  was  much  more  terreftrial 
Matter  in  the  Water  of  the 
GlafTcs  F  and  G,  that  had  no 
Plants  in  them,  than  in  ihofe  that 
had  Phnts.  The  Garden  Mould 
in  the  GlalTes  K  and  L  was 
Confiderably  diminiihed  and  cu' 
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tied  off:  Nay,  the  terreftrial  and 
vegetable  Matter  was  born  up 
in  the  Tubes  iili'd  with  Sand, 
Cotton,  £fff,  and  in  that  Quan- 
tity, as  to  be  evident  even  to  the 
Senfe.  And  the  Bodies  in  the 
Cavities  of  the  other  Tubes, 
which  had  their  lower  Ends  im- 
mers'd  in  Water,  wherein  Saf- 
ro«,  Coihineat,^  i^c.  had  been 
nfiis'd,  were  ting'd  with  yellow, 
purple,  ^c. 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  look 
abroad  a  while  towards  the  Shores 
and  Parts  within  the  Verge  of 
the  Sea,  there  will  be  found  a 
large  Scene  of  Plants,  that  along 
with  the  vegetable,  take  up  the 
meer  mineral  Matter  alfo  in 
great  abundance ;  fuch  as  Sea- 
Purjlains,  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Alga's,  Samphires  and  other  ma- 
rine Plants. 

Thefi  contain  common  Sea- 
Salt  which  is  all  one  with  the 
foflile,  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  not 
only  to  be  plainly  diftinguilh'd 
on  the  Palate,  but  may  be  drawn 
forth  from  them  in  confidcrable 
Quantities.  And  fome  affirm, 
that  there  are  Plants  found  that 
will  yield  Nitre  and  other  tnine- 
ral  Salts. 

As  to  vegetable  Matter,  it  is 
manifefl  how  apt  and  how  much 
difpos'd  it  is  (being  fo  very  fine 
and  tight)  to  attend  Water  in 
all  its  Motions,  and  to  follow 
it  into  each  of  its  Recefles,  not 
only  from  thofe  Inftances  that 
have  been  alledg'd  above,  but 
from  many  others.  , 

If  you  percolate  it  with  all  the 
Care  imaginable,  if  you  filter  it 
with  never  fo  many  Filtfrations, 
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reftiial  Matter :  It  is  true,  the 
fluid  will  be  thinner  every  Time 
than  other,  and  more  difengag'd 
from  the  fame  Matter,  but  never 
wholly  free  and  clear.  He  fays, 
he  has  filired  Water  through  fe- 
veral,  wholly,  free  and  clear 
Sheets  of  thick  Paper,  and  after 
that  through  very  clofe  and  iiiie 
Cloth,  twelve  Times  doubled, 
nay,  has  done  this  over  and  o- 
ver  again,  and  yet  after  all  there 
was  a  confidcrable  Quantity  of 
this  Matter  difcovcrdble  in  the 
Water. 

Now,  if  it  palTes  thus  thro' 
Interftices  that  are  fo  very  fmall 
and  fine,  along  with  the  Wa- 
ter, it  is  lefs  (Itange  that  ft 
fliould  attend  in  its  Paflagc  thro' 
the  DuSi  and  f^epli  of  Planis. 

It  is  true  that  filtering  and  di- 
ftilling  of  Water  does  intercept 
and  make  it  quit  fome  of  the 
earthy  Matter  it  was  before  im- 
pregnated with  ;  but  then  that 
which  after  this  continues  with 
the  Water  is  fine  and  light,  and 
confequently  fuch  as  in  a  pecu- 
liar Manner  is  fit  for  the  Growth 
and  NoTinfhment  of  Tegetalilcs  ; 
and    this  is  the  Cafe  of  Rai»~ 

The  Quantity  of  terreflrial 
Matter  that  it  bears  up  into  the 
Atmofphere  is  not  great ;  but 
that  whicfi  it  does  bear  up  is 
mainly  of  that  light  Kind,  of 
vegetable  Matter,  and  alfo  that 
pcrfeflly  diflbly'd,  and  reduced 
to  (ingle  CorpuCcles,  ail  fiitcd 
to  enter  the  Tubules  and  VefTels 
of  Plants  ;  and  upon  this  Ac- 
count it  is  that  Rain-water  is  fo 
fertile-  and   prolifick. 
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The  Reafbn  why,  he  &^a 
in  this  Propofition,  that  only  a 
great  Part  of  the  terreftrial  Mat- 
ter, that  is  mixt  witii  the  Wa- 
ter, afcends  up  with  it  into  the 
Plant,  is,  becaufeall  of  it  can-, 
not. 

The  mineral  matter  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  not  only  grofs  and 
ponderous,  but  fcabrous  anij  ia- 
fleiible,  and  fo  not  difpo(ed  to 
enter  the  Pores  of  the  Roots  ; 
and  a  great  many  of  the  fimplc 
vegetable  Particles  do  by  De- 
grees unite  and  form  fome  of 
them  finall  Clods  or  Makcu- 
/,!•,  fuch  as  before  mentioned  in 
H,  K  and  L,  flicking  to  the  Ex- 
tremities of  the  Roots  of  thofe 
Plants. 

Others  of  them  intangle  in  a 
more  toofe  Manner,  and  form  the 
Nubaculte^  and  great  Bodies, 
that  are  commonly  obferved  ia 
(lagnant  iVater.  When  thcfe 
are  thus  conjoin'd,  they  are  too 
to  enter  the  Pores,  whicli 
they  might  have  done  flngly. 
Thofe  Pecfons  who  are  convcr- 
fant  fn  Agriculture  will  ealilj 
fubmit  to   this. 

They  are  well  aware,  dut 
tho'  their  Earth  be  never  fo  rich 
and  good,  and  fo  fit  for  the 
Produftion  of  Corn  and  otha 
Vegetables,  yet  unlets  the  Parts 
of  it  be  feparaie  and  loole,  lit- 
tle will  come  of  it. 

It  is  therefore  upon  this  Ac- 
count that  they  beftow  the  Pains 
they  do  in  the  Cutture  of  it, 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  break- 
ing the  clodded  Lumps  of  Eanh. 

It  is  the  fame  Way  that  Sta- 
Sahs,  Nitre,  and  other  Salts  pro- 
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mote  Vegetation  ;  and  he  fays, 
he  is  forry  that  he  cannot  fub- 
Ibribe  to  the  Opinion  of  thofe 
learned  Gentlemen,  who  ima- 
gine that  Nitre  is  eflcntial  to 
Plants,  and  that  nothing  is  afled 
in  the  vegetable  Kingdom  with- 
ont  it. 

For  by  all  the  Trials  he  has 
been  able  to  make,  the  Thing 
is  quite  otherwife  ;  and  when 
contiguous  to  the  Plane,  it  rather 
deftroys  it  than  otherwife. 

But  this  Nitre  and  other 
Salts  certainly  do  ;  they  loofen 
the  Earth,  and  feparate  the  con- 
creted Parts  of  it;  and  by  that 
Means  fit  and  difpofc  them  to 
be  aflinned  by  ttie  Water,  and 
carried  up  into  the  Seed,  or 
Plant,  for  iLS  Formation  and 
Angmcnt. 

There  is  no  Body  but  niuft 
obferve  how  apt  all  Sorts  of 
Soils  are  lo  be  wrought  upon 
by  Moifturc,  how  ealily  they 
liquate  and  run  with  it ;  and 
■when  thefe  are  drawn  olF,  and 
have  deferred  the  Lumps  where- 
with they  were  incorporated, 
thofe  mufl  moulder  immediately 
and   fall  afunder  of  Courfi;. 

The  harddt  Stone,  if  it  hap- 
pen, as  it  frequently  does,  to 
have  any  Salt  jntermii'd  with  the 
S.imi  of  which  it  confifls,  upon 
being  expofed  to  a  humid  Air,  it 
in  a  (liort  Time  difiblvcs  and 
crumbles  all  to  pieces ;  and 
inoch  more  will  clodded  Earth 
and  Clay,  which  is  not  near  of 
fo  compaft  and  folid  a  Confti- 
lution  as  Stone  is. 

The  fame  Way  likewife  itis 
that  Lime  is  fervicpiblc  in  this 
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Affair.  The  Husbandman  iayff 
of  it,  that  it  does  not  fattcrf 
but  only  mellow  the  Ground. 
By  which  they  mean,  rhat  it 
does  not  contain  any  Thing  in 
''   felf  that  is   of  the  fame  Na- 

e  with  the  vegetable  Mould, 
or  aftbrd  any  Matter  fit  for  the 
Formation  of  Plants,  but  mccr-' 
!y  foftens  and  relaxes  the  EattK 
and  by  that  "Means  renders 
more  capable  of  cntring  tW 
Seeds  and  Vegetables  ll-r  frf 
it,  in  order  to  their  Nourifh- 
nient,  than  otherwife  it  would 
have  been. 

The  Properties  of  Lime 
well  known  and  how  apt  it' 
to  be  put  into  a  Ferment  am 
Commotion  by  Water  ;  nor  can 
fnch  Commotion  ever  happen, 
when  Lime  is  mix'd  with  Earth, 
however  hard  and  clodded  that 
may  be,  without  opening  and 
loofening  of  it. 

Obfervdiion  4.  7'he  Plant  is 
more  or  Jefs  /touripej  and  aug- 
mented in  ProportioM,  as  the  Wa- 
ter, in  vjhich  it  Jlands,  contains 
a  greater  or  fmaller  QKuntity  of 
proper  terre/lrial  Mailer  in  it. 

The  Truth  of  this  Propofition 
is  lb  eminently  difccrnable  thro' 
the  whole  Proecfs  of  thefe  Try- 
als,-  that,  he  thiuks  no  doubt  can 
be  made  of  it. 

The  Mint  in  the  Glafs  C, 
was  much  of  the  Dme  Bulk 
and  Weight  with  thofe  in  Aand 
B ;  but  the  Water  in  which  that 
was  being  River  Water,  which 
was  apparently  more  Itorcd  with 
terrcftrial  Matter  than  the  Spring 
or  Rain-water,  wherein  they 
fiood,  were ;   it  hid   thriven  to 
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almoft  double  the  Bulk,  thai 
either  of  them  hid,  and  with  a 
'  lefs  Expellee  of  Water  too. 

So  in  like  Manner  the  Mint 
ia  L,  in  whofe  Water  a  Quan- 
tity of  good  Garden  Mould  had 
been  ditlblved,  tho'  it  had  the 
Diladvantage  to  be  Icfs,  when 
it  was  lirlt  fet,  than  either  of 
the  Mints  H  or  I,  the  Water 
of  which  was  the  very  lame 
with  that  in  L,  but  had  not  any 
of  the  Earth  mixed  with  it;  yet 
in  a  [liort  Time  the  Plant  not 
only  overtook,  but  much  out- 
ftript  all  thofe  ;  and  at  the  End 
of  the  Expcciment  was  very  con- 
fiderably  bigger  and  heavier  than 
either  of  them. 

Alfo  the  Mint  in  N,  tho'  tt 
was  lefs  at  firft  than  that  in  M, 
being  fet  in  that  turbid,  thick, 
feculent  IVater,  that  remained 
behind  after  that  wherein  M 
was  fet,  was  diftillcd  off,  had 
in  the  End  moiL  than  double 
its  original  Weight  and  Bulk, 
and  receiv'd  above  twice  Che  ad- 
ditional Increafe,  which  that  in 
M  had  done,  which  ftood  in 
the  thinner  diftilled  Water,  and 
which  is  as  confiderablc,  had 
not  drawn  offhalf  the  Quantity 
of  Water  which  that   had. 

The  Reafon  why,  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  this  Article  he  limi 
the  Proportion  of  the  Augment  of 
the  Plant  to  the  Quantity  of  the 
proper  terreftrial  Matter  in  the 
Water,  is,  bccaufe  all,  even  the 
Vegctaljle  Matter,  to  (ay  no- 
thing of  the  mineral,  is  not  pro- 
per for  the  Nouriftment  of  eve- 
ry  Plant. 

There  may  be,  and  doubttefs 


there  are,  fome  Plants  that  arc 
much  alike  in  different  Species 
of  Plants,  and  fo  owe  their 
Supply  to  the  fame  common 
Matter;  but  it  is  plain,  all  can- 
not. And  there  are  other  Parts 
fo  differing,  that  it  is  no  Ways 
credible,  that  they  fliould  be 
formed  all  out  of  the  fame  Sort 
of  Corpofcles  ;  nay,  it  is  fo 
far  from  it,  that  there  does  not 
t  good  Indications,  as  will  be 
feen  by  and  by,  that  every 
Kind  of  Vegetable  requires  a 
peculiar  and  fpecifick  Matter  for 
its  Formation  and  Nouriftimeat. 
Yea,  each  part  of  the  lame  Ve- 
getable does  fo  ;  and  there  are 
very  many  and  different  Ingre- 
dients that  go  to  the  Compofi- 
cion  of  the  fame  tadividoal 
Plant. 

If  therefore  the  Soil,  wherein 
any  Vegetable  or  Seed  is  planted 
contains  all,  or  molt,  of  theft 
Ingredients,  and  thofe  in  doe 
Quantity,  it  will  grow  andriirivc 
there  ;   otherwife  it  will  not. 

If  there  be  not  as  many  Sorts 
of  Corpufcles,  as  are  reqniiiie, 
for  the  ConlKlution  of  the  mun 
and  effcntial  Paris  of  the  Plant, 
it  will  not  profper  at  all.  If 
there  be  thefc,  and  not  fufficietit 
plenty,  it  will  ftarve  and  never 
arrive  at  its  n.itural  Stature ; 
or  if  there  be  any  the  lefs  neeef- 
fary  and  eflcntial  Corpufcles 
wanting,  there  will  be  (bme 
Failure  in  the  Plant.  It  will  be 
defeflive  in  "tajit,  iii  Swetly  id 
Colour^  or  fome  other  Way. 

But  tho'  a  Traift  of  Land  may 
happen  not  to  contain  Matter 
proper  for  the   Conftiturion  of 


fome  one  particular  Kind  of 
Plant,  yet  it  may  for  leveral 
Others,  and  thofe  much  diflenqg 
among  themfelves.  The  ve- 
getative Particles  are  commiit 
and  blended  in  the  Earth,  with 
all  the  Diverfity  and  Variety  as 
well  as  all  the  uncertainty  con- 
ceivable. 

It  is  not  pofTible  to  imagine 
how  one  Mvifurm^  hetnogeneous 
Matter,  having  all  its  Principles 
or  organical  Parts  of  all  the  fame 
Sub  fiance^  CaitfihuUiin^  Magsu- 
tuje^  Figure  and  Gravity,  fliould 
ever  conftitutc  Bodies  fo  egregt- 
oufly  unlilte,  in  all  diofe  Re- 
fpefls  as  Vegetables  of  diffe- 
rent Kinds  ate;  nay,  even  as  the 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  fame  Ve- 
getable ;  that  one  (hould  carry  4 
refiaary^  another  a  milky,  a  third 
^yelkai,  a  fourth  ars^ Juice  in 
its  Veins  ;  one  atibrd  a  fragrant, 
another  an  ofTenfive  Smell ;  one 
be  fwcet  to  the  Tafte,  another 
iiller,  acid,  acerb,  aujlers,  ^c. 
that  one  fbould  be  mm 
another  poifomui  ;  one  purging 
another  aftringeut.  In  brief, 
that  there  fliould  he  that  Diffe- 
rence in  them,  in  tlicir  ftvcral 
Conftitutions,  Makes,  Proper- 
tics  and  Effefis,  and  yet  all  a- 
rife  from  the  very  Cime  Sort  of 
Matter,  would  be  very  fttange. 
And  fo  note  that  by  the  By, 
this  Augment  makes  equally 
firong  againft  thofe,  who  fup- 
pofe  meet  Water  to  be  the  Mat- 
ter out  of  which  all  Bodies  are 
fp  med . 

The  Cataputia  in  the  Glafi  F._ 
received  but  very  little  Eiicreafe, 
only  three  Grains  and  an  half, 
All    the  Time  i^  Hood,  though 


two  thoufand  6ve  hundred  1 
one  Grains  of  Water  were  fpes 
upon  it ;  He  will  not  lay,  the 
Reafon  was,  becaufc  that  Water 
does  not  contain  in  it  Matter  fit 
and  proper  for  the  nouridiroent 
of  that  peculiar  and  remarkable 
Plant.  No,  It  may  be  the  Wa- 
ter was  not  a  pioper  Medium  for 
it  to  grow  in  i  and  we  know 
that  there  are  very  many  Plants 
that  will   not  thrive  in   it. 

Probably  too  much  of ,  thai 
Liquor  in  fome  Plants  may  burr 
jy  the  tcrreflrial  Matter,  through 
their  Veflels  too  faft  for  them 
to  arrelt  and  lay  hold  of  it ;  but 
let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  is  moft 
certain,  that  there  are  peculiar 
^0/7/  that  fuit  particular  Plants. 

In  England,  Cherries  are  ob- 
ferv'd  to  fucceed  befl  in  Kent, 
apples  in  Herefardjbire,  Saffron 
in  Camhridgejhire,  IVuad  in  twlo 
or  three  of  our  midland  Coon- 
lies,  and  Teazles  in  Somerfetpire, 
This  is  an  Obfervation  that  hath 
held  in  all  Parts,  and  indeed  ip 
all  Ages  of  the   World. 

But  this  is  a  fiircjier  Proof  of 
what  he  is  here  endeavouiing 
to  advance,  that  Soil,  that  is  once 
proper  and  fit  for  the  Produc- 
tion of  Ibmc  one  Sort  of  Ve- 
getable, does  not  ever  continue 
to  be  fo,  No,  in  Trafl  of  Time 
it  lofes  that  Property,  but  foon- 
cr  in  fome  Lands,  and  later  in 
others.  As  for  Example,  If 
Wheat  be  fown  upon  a  Trafl: 
of  Land  that  is  proper  for  that 
Grain,  the  firll  Crop  will  fuc- 
ceed very  well,  and  perhaps  th^ 
fecond  and  the  third,  as  loiig 
as  the  Ground  is  in  heart ;  but 
in  9  tew  Years  it  will  pcodviop 
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ho  more,    if  fowed    with  thatl 
Cora.  I 

Some  other  Grain  indct;d  it 
may,  as  Barley,  and  after  this 
has  beeu  fowri  fo  often  that  the 
Land  can  bring  forth  no  more 
of  the  (ame,  ic  may  afterwards 
yield  good  Oa/s,  and  perhaps 
Peas  after  them,  at  length  i 
wilt  become  barren  ;  the  ve- 
getable Matter  that  it  firft  aboun- 
ded withal  being  reduced  forth 
of  it  by  thofi;  fucceflive  Crops, 
and   moft  of  it  come  off. 

Each  Sort  of  Grain  takes  forth 
that  peculiar  Matter  that  is  pro- 
per for  its  own  Nourifhment. 
Firft  the  IVheat  draws  oft"  thefe 
Particles  that  fuit  the  Body  of 
that  Plant,  the  reft  lying  quiet 
and  undifturb'd  the  while  ;  and 
when  the  Earth  has  yielded  up 
all  of  them,  thoie  that  are  proper 
for  Barley,  a  different  Grain, 
remain  ftill  behind,  tilt  the  fuc- 
ceffive  Crops  of  that  Corn  fetch 
them  forth  too;  and  fo  the  Oati 
and  Peas,  in  their  Turn,  till., 
in  fine,  all  is  carried  off,  and 
the  Earth  in  great  Meafiire 
drained  of  that  Sort  of  Matter. 

After  all  which,  that  very 
Trad  of  Land  may  be  brougbi 
to  produce  another  Series  of  the 
fame  Vegetables,  but  never  till 
it  is  fupply'd  with  a  nevr  Fund 
of  Matter,  of  the  like  Sort  to 
that  it  at  firft  contain'd. 

This  Supply  is  made  feve- 
ral  ways  by  the  Ground's  ly 
ing  fallow  for  fome  Time, 
till  the  win  has  poured  down 
a  freDi  Stock  Upon  it,  or  by  the 
Tiller's  Care  in  managing 
And  for  further  Evidence  that 
this  Supply  is  in  reaUl'j  o£  fuch 
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Sort,  we  need  only  refleQ  a  lit- 
tle while  upon  thefe  Manures 
that  ate  found  by  confiant  Ex- 
perience beft  to  promote  V^e- 
tation,  and  the  Fruitfulncfs  of 
the   Earth. 

Thefe  are  either  Parts  of  Z'*- 
getables.  Or  of  Animals,  which 
indeed  either  derive  their  own 
Nouriftiment  immediately  from 
vegetable  Bodies,  or  from  other 
Animals  that  do  fo.  In  psrticu- 
lar  the  Blood,  Urine  and  Excre- 
ments  of  Animals,  Shavings  of 
Horn  and  of  Hoofs,  Hair,  Wml, 
Feathers,  calcin'd  Shells,  Ltti  of 
mne  and  of  Beer,  A/fj^fof  HI 
Sorts  of  vegetable  Bodies,  Leaves, 
Straw,  Roots  and  Stubble,  tarnM 
into  the  Earth  by  plowing  or 
otherwife,  to  rot  and  diflolve 
there-  Thefe  are  our  beQ  Ma- 
nures ;  and  being  vegetable  Snb- 
ftances,  when  refunded  back  a- 
gain  into  the  Earth,  ferve  for 
the  Formation  of  other  like  Bo* 
dies. 

Not  wholly  to  confine  out 
felves  to  the  Fields  let  us  look 
a  while  into  our  Gardens,  and 
there  we  Ihall  meet  with  ftill 
farther  Confirmations  of  the  fame 
Thing, 

The  Trees,  Shrtihs  and  Herbs, 
cultivated  in  thefe,  after  they 
have  continued  in  one  Station, 
till  they  have  derived  thence  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Matter  fit 
for  their  Augment,  will  decay 
and  degenerate,  unlefs  cither  ftelli 
Earth  or  fome  fit  Manure  be  ap- 
ply'd  to  them. 

It  is  true,  they  maintain  thcm- 
felves  there  for  fome  Titnc  by 
fending  forth  Roots  farther  and 
farther  co  a  great  Extent  all  rnilgri 
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to  fetch  111  more  remote  Provi- 
fions  ;  but  ac  laft,  all  will  fail, 
and  they  mnft  either  have  a  frcfli 
Supply  brought  to  them,  or  they 
themfelves  be  rcmovM  and 
tranfplamed  to  fome  Place  better 
furnifhed  with  Matter  for  their 
Subfiftence  :  And  accordingly, 
Gardeners  obferve,  that  Plants 
that  have  flood  a  great  while  in  a 
Place,  have  longer  Roots  than 
ufual  ;  Part  of  which  they  cut 
off,  when  they  iranfplant  them 
to  a  frcfh  Soil,  as  now  not  of 
any  farther  Ufe  to  them. 

All  thcfc  Inilances  ( to  pafs 
over  a  great  many  others  that 
might  be  alledg'd)  point  forth  a 
particular  terreftrial  Matter,  and 
not  Water,  for  the  Subjeft  to 
which  Plants  owe  their  Increafe. 

Were  it  Water  only,  there 
would  be  no  Need  of  Manures, 
or  of  Tranfplanting  them  from 
Place  to  Place.  The  Rain  falls 
in  all  Places  alike;  in  this  Field 
and  in  that  indifferently  ;  on  one 
Side  of  an  Orchard  or  Garden, 
as  well  as  on  another  :  Nor 
could  there  be  any  Rcafon,  why 
a  Trail  of  Land  Ihould  yield 
Wheat  one  Year,  and 
next  i  fincc  the  Rain  Ihowers 
down  alike  in  each, 

Obfetvalion  ?■  VcgetahUs  are 
KOt  formed  nf  Water,  but  of  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  terreftrial  Matter. 

It  has  been  already  fTicwn. 
that  there  is  a  confidcrableQuan- 
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and  afcends  up  into  the  Atmo- 
fphere.  That  a  great  Part  of  the 
terreftrial Mfitter,  mixed  with  the 
IVater,  paites  up  into  the  Plant 
along  with  it ;  and  that  the  Plant 
is  more  or  lefs  augmented  in 
Proportion,  as  the  Water  con- 
tains a  greater  or  fmaller  Quan- 
tity of  th-'t  Matter. 

From  all  which,  it  may  very 
reafbnably  be  inferr'd ,  That 
Earth,  and  not  IVatcr,  is  that 
which  conftitutes  Vegetables, 

The  Plant  E,  drew  up  into  it 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
one  Grains  of  fluid  Mafs  ;  and 
yet,  from  all  that,  had  receiv'd 
but  three  and  a  half  Increafe. 

The  Mint  in  L,  tho'  it  had,  at 
firft,  the  Diladvantage  to  be  much 
Icfs  than  that  in  I,  yet  being  (ct 
in  Water,  in  which  Eartli  bad 
been  mixed  plentifully,  and  that 
in  I,  only  in  Water,  without  any 
additional  Earth,  it  had  vaftly 
outgrown  the  other,  weighing  at 
lealT  one  hundred  and  forty  five 
Grains  more  than  that  did,  fo 
having  gain'd  above  twice  as 
much  as  that  had. 

In  like  Manner  that  in  K,  tbo' 
it  was  a  great  deal  lefs  when  put 
in,  than  that  in  I,  and  alfo  was 
impair'd  and  offended  by  tnfcfls ; 
yet  being  planted  in  Water, 
wherein  Earth  was  diflblved , 
whereas  the  Water  in  which  I 
hid  flood  had  none,  it  not  only 
overtook,  but   confidcrably   I'nr- 


ity    of  this    Matter    contained  Ipafs'd     the  other,    weighing   . 
both   in    Ritin,    and  Sfriag  and! leaf!   twenty  nine  Grains   more 
Tiiflt   the  much   rhan  that  in  1,   and  yet   h:5d  not 
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greatefl  Part  of  the  Fluid  Mais, 
that  afcends  up  into  Plants,  docs 
not  ftttle"  Or  3bide  there,  but 
palfcs  ch'rol  the  Pores  of  them. 


pended  fu  much  Water  as  that, 
by  above  two  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred Grain  5 
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The  Plant  N,  tho*  at  firft  a  I  out  of  two  thoaCmd  five  hun* 
great  deal  lefs  than  that  in  M  ;  dred  fifty  eight  Grains  of  Sprixg- 


yet  being  fet  in  the  foul,  Crafs- 
Water  that  was  left  fh  the  Still, 
after  that  in  which  M  was  fet, 
vfsis  drawn  off,  in  Conclnfion 
had  gainM  in  Weight  above  dou- 
ble wlut  that  in  the  finer  and 
thinner  Water  had. 

The  Proportion  of  the  Aug- 
ment of  that  Plant  that  throve 
mod,  was  to  the  fluid  Mafs 
that  was  fi>ent  upcm  it,  but 
as  one  to  forty  fix.  In  others 
it  was  bat  as  one  to  fixty,  a  hun- 
dred, two  hundred ;  nay  in  the 
Cafapiitia  it  was  but  as  one  to 
leven  hundred  and  fourteen. 

The  Mi»f  in  B,  took  up  thirty 
pine  Grains  of  Water  a  Day^ 
one  Day  with  another,  which 
was  much  more  than  the  whole 
Weight  of  the  Plant  originally  ; 
and  yet  for  all  this,  it  gainM  nbt 
more  than  one  fourth  of  a  Grain 
one  Day  in  Weight. 

Nay,  that  in  H,  took  up  two 
hundred  fifty  three  Grains  a  Day 
of  the  Fluid,  which  was  near 
twice  as  much  as  its  original 
Weight,  it  weighing  when  firft 
fet  in  the  Water,  but  one  hun- 
'dted  twenty  feven  Grains,  and 
after  ^I,  the  daily  Increafe  of  the 
Plant  was  no  more  than  two 
If  Grains. 

Obfervation  6.  Spring  a»d 
Rain-water  contain  pretty  near 
an  equal  Charge  of  vegetable  Mat- 
ter ;  River-water  more  than  eir 
ther  of  them. 

The  Plants  in  the  Glaffes  A, 
B,  C,  were  at  firft  of  much  the 
lame  Sim  and  Weight : "  At  the 


IFater. 

That  in  B,  had  gathered  feven- 
teen  Grains  and  a  half,  out  of 
three  thouland  four  hundred 
Grains  of  RM^i-JVater  :  But  that 
in  C,  had  get  tv/enty  ivn  Grains 
out  of  only  tvYo  tLoufand  four 
hundred  ninety  three  Grains  of 
Rsver-lVater. 

He  does  not  found  this  Propor- 
tion folely  npon  thele  Trjals ; 
having  made  fome  more,  which 
are  not  •  related  here,  that  agree 
well  enough  with  thefe. 

So  that  the  Proportions,  here 
delivered,  will  hold  for  the 
Main ;  but  a  ftrid  and  juft  Com^ 
parifon  is  hardly  to  be  expeded. 
So  iar  from  it,  that  he  makes  no 
Doubt,  but  that  the  Water  that 
falls  in  Rain,  at  Come  Times, 
contains  a  greater  Share  of  tei- 
rcftrial  Matter,  than  that  whidi 
falls  at  others. 

A  more  powerful  jand  intenfc 
Heat  muft  needs  hurry  up  t 
larger  Quantity  of  that  Matter 
along  with  the  humid  Vapours 
that  form  Rain,  than  one  more 
feeble  and  remifs  ever  poflibly 
can.  The  Water  of  one  Spring 
may  flow  forth  with  an  higher 
Charge  of  this  Matter,  than  that 
of  another  :  This  depending 
partly  upon  the  Quickneft  of  the 
Ebullition  of  the  Water ;  and 
partly  upon  the  Quantity  of  that 
Matter,  latent  in  the  Str/Ua  thro' 
which  the  Fluid  pafles  :  For  tbc 
fame  Reafon,  the  Water  of  one 
River  may  abound  with  it  more 
than  that  of  another  ;    Nay  the 


End  of  the  Experiment,  the  M/Wlfame  River,  when  much,  agita- 
ta A  had  rained  fifteen  GmxvsXx.^^  ^xv^  vot  CopMnotioiu   ma4 
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bear  up  more  of  it,  than  when 
it  moves  with  lefs  Rapidity  and 
Violence. 

That  there  is  a  great  Quantity 
of  this  Matter  in  Rivers,  and 
that  it  contributes  vaftly  to  the 
Fertility  of  the  Earth,  we  have 
an  illuftrious  Iiiftance  in  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  Other  Ri- 
vers that  yearly  overflow  the 
neighbouring  Plains.  Their 
Banks  (hew  the  fticcft  and  largeft 
Crops  of  any  in  the  whole 
World.  They  are  even  loaded 
with  the  Multitude  of  their  Pro- 
duftions  :  And  thofe  who  have 
not  feen  them,  will  hardly  be 
induc'd  to  believe  the  tnighty 
Returns  thofe  TraSs  make,  in 
Comparifoii  of  others  that  have 
not  the  Benefit  of  like  Inunda- 
tions. 

Obfervation  7.  ffater  ferves 
c«lv  far  a  Vehicle  to  the  terrefiriat 
Matter  which  formi  yegeiahles, 
and  does  not  it  fe If  make  any  Addi-- 
tio»  unto  them. 

Where  the  proper  terrejirial 
Matter  is  Wanting,  the  Plant  is 
not  augmented,  tho'  never  fo 
much  Water  afcend  into  it.  The 
Cataputia  in  E  took  up  more 
Water  than  the  Mint  in  G,  and 
yet  had  grown  but  very  little, 
having  received  onlythree Grains 
and  an  half  of  additional  Weight ; 
whereas  the  other  had  received 
no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  Grains. 

The  "Mint  in  I  was  planted  in 
the  fame  fort  of  Water  as  that 
in  K  was,  only  the  latter  had 
Earth  diOblved  in  the  Water  ; 
and  yet  that  drew  off  thirteen 
thouQnd  onehnndred  and  forty 
Grains  of  Water,  gaining  it  felf 
no  more  than  one  hundred  thit' 
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nine     Grains    in    Weight. 

Whereas  the  other  took  up  ten 
thoufand  fcven  hundred  thirty 
one  Grains  of  Water,  and  was 
augmented  one  hundred  fixty 
eight  Grains  in  Weight.  Con- 
fequently  that  fpent  two  thou- 
(and  four  hundred  and  nine 
Grains  more  of  the  Water  thaii 
this  in  K  did,  and  yet  was  not 
fo  much  increafed  in  Weight  as 
this  by  twenty  nine  Grains, 

The  Mint  in  M  flood  in  the 
very  fame  Kind  of  Water  as  that 
in  N  did;  but  the  Water  in  M 
having  much  lefs  terrejirial  Mat- 
ter in  it  than  that  in  N,  the 
Plant  bore  up  eight  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  three  Grains 
of  it,  gaining  it  felf  only  forty 
one  Grains  all  the  while  :  where- 
as that  in  N  drew  oif  no  more 
than  four  thoufand  three  huo- 
dred  forty  four  Grains,  and  yet 
was  augmented  94  Grains.  So 
that  it  fpent  four  hundred  forty 
five  Graiusof  Water  more  thMi 
that  did  ;  and  yet  was  not  it  felf 
fo  much  increas'd  in  Weight,  aa 
thai  was  by  fifty  three  Grains. 
This  is  both  a  very  fair  and  a 
very  conclufive  Infiance. 

it  is  evident  therefore,  If^ater 
is  not  the  Matter  that  compofes 
vegetable  Bodies  ;  'tis  only  the 
Agent  that  conveys  that  Matter 
to  them ;  that  inrrodoces  and 
diftributes  it  to  their  fcveral  Parts 
for  their  Nouri(hment. 

That  Matter  is  floggifti  and 
inaftive,  and  would  lie  eternally 
confin'd  to  its  Bed  of  Earth, 
without  ever  advancing  up  into 
Plants,  did  not  IVater,  or  fome 
like    Inflrument,  fetch   it  fo^'d?-. 
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That  therefore  there  is  that 
plentiful  Provifion,  and  vaft  a- 
bundance  of  it  fupplied  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Earth,  is  a  Mark  of 
natural  Providence,  fupcrintend- 
iog  over  the  Globe  we  inhabit  ; 
and  ordaining  a  due  Difpenfation 
of  that  Fluid,  withouc  the  i\^ini- 
ftry  of  which,  the  noble  Succef- 
fion  of  Bodies  wc  behold,  /?«/- 
rtuth,  p'egstables  and  Minerals 
would  be  at  a  Stand, 

But  to  keep  to  Plants  :  It  is 
-manifeft,  Water,  as  well  upon 
rhis,  as  the  other  Hypothecs,  is 
abfolutcly  neceflary  in  the  Af- 
feir  of  Vegetation,  and  it  wilt 
not  fuccecd  without  it  i  Which 
indeed  gave  Occafion  to  the 
Opinion,  that  Heater  Itfelf  nou- 
lijhcd,  and  was  changed  into 
vegetable^Bodies.  They  few,  that 
tho'  thefe  ■<nzx&  planted  in  a  Soil 
never  fo  rich,  fo  happy,  fo  ad- 
vantageous, nothing  came  of  it, 
ofllefs  there  was  IVmer  too  in 
confiderabie  Quantity.  And  it 
mull  be  allow'd,  that  VegetMa 
will  not  come  on  or  profper, 
where  that  is  wanting  :  But  yet, 
what  thole  Gentleman  inferr'd 
thence,  was  not,  we  fee,/ well 
grounded. 

This  Fluid  is  capacitated  for 
the  Office  here  affiijn'd  it,  feveral 
Ways.  By  the  Figure  of  its 
Parts,  which  ( as  appears  from 
many  Esperiments )  is  exaflly 
and  maihematically  Spherical  ; 
their  Surfaces  being  pcrfc£t!y  po- 
lite, and  without  any,  the  leaft 
Inequalities . 

It  is  evident,  that  Corpufcles 
of  fuch  a  Figure  are  ealiy  fufcep- 
tjble  of  Motion,  yea,  tar  above 
any  others  whatfotvcr ;  and  con- 
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fequencly,  the  mod  citable  of 
moving  and  conveying  other 
Matter  that  is  not  fo  aiSirc  and 
voluble. 

Then  the  Intervals  of  Bodies 
of  that  Figure  are,  with  RefpeS 
to  their  Bulk,  of  all  others  the 
largeft  ;  and  fo  the  moft  fitted 
to  receive  and  entertain  foreign 
Matter  in  them. 

Befides,  as  far  as  the  Tryals 
hitherto  made,  inform  us,  the 
confiituent  Corpufcles  of  Water 
are  each  fingly  confidered  abfo- 
lutcly foHd,  and  do.  not  yield  to 
the  greateft  external  Force.  This 
fecures  their  Figure  againfl:  any 
Aheratiou  :  And  the  Intervals 
of  the  Corpufcles  muft  be  always 
alike.  By  the  latter,  it  will  be 
ever  difpofed  to  receive  Matter 
into  It ;  and  by  the  former,  when 
once  received,  to  bear  it  ou 
along  with  it. 

Water  is  farther  capacitated  B> 
be  a  Vehicle  to  this  Matter,  bf 
the  Tenuity  and  Finenefs  of  the 
Corpufcles  of  which  it  con- 
fifts.  We  hardly  know  any  FlQ- 
id  in  all  Nature,  except  Fire, 
whofe  aonftituent  Parts  are  fo 
exceeding  fukiie  and  finally  at 
thofe  of  Water  arc.  They  will 
pafs  Pores  and  InterlHces  that 
neither  Air  nor  any  other  Fluid 
will.  This  enables  them  to  .en- 
ter the  fincil  Tubes  and  Vcffclt 
of  Plants,  and  to  introduce  the 
terreftrial  Matter,  conveying  it 
to  all  Parts  of  them ;  whilUcjch, 
by  Means  of  Organs  'tis  endow'd 
with  for  that  Purpoft,  intcrccpii 
and  adiimcs  into  itfeif  fuch  Par- 
ticles as  aie  fuitable  to  .its  own 
Nature;  letting  the  rcll  pafi.lhio* 
tt\e  coimnou  IJuSs, 
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Kay,  we  have  almoft  every  [knowing ._  Perfons,     nxay    have 

thought. 


Where  mechanical  Inftances  of 
much  the  fame  Tenor.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  every  one,  how  eafily 
and  fuddenly  Humidity  or  the 
Corpufcles  of  Water,  fuftained  in 
the  Air,  pervade^ and  infinuate 
themfelves  into  Cords^  however 
tightly  twifted,  into  Leather^ 
Parchment ,  'vegetable  Bodies , 
tVoods^  and  the  like. 

This  is  that  which  fits  them 
for  Hydrometers^  and  to  meafure 
and  determine  the  different  Quan- 
tities of  Moifture  in  the  Air^  in 
different  Places  and  Seafons. 
How  freely  Water  pafles  and 
carries  with  it  terreftrial  Matter, 
thro*  Filtres,  Colatures,  Diftil- 
lations^  ^c.  hath  been  intimated 
already. 

Observation  8.  IVater  is  not 
capable  of  performing  this  Office 
to  Plants^  unlefs  affifted  by  a  due 
Quantity  of  Heat ;  «^  this  muji 
concur^  or  Vegetamn  will  not 
fucceed. 

The  Plants  that  were  fet  in 
the  Glaffes  Q,  R,  S,  ^c.  in 
OSlober^  and  the  following  cold- 
er Months,  had  not  near  the 
Quantity  of  Water  fent  up  into 
them,  or  fo  great  an  additional 
Increafe  by  much,  as  thofe  that 
were  fet  in  June^  July  and  the 
hotter. 

It  is  plain,  that  Water  has  no 
Power  of  moving  it  felf,.  or  ri- 
fing  to  the  vaft  Height  it  does,  in 
the  more  tall  and  lofty  Plants ; 
fo  far  from  this,  that  it  does  not 
appear  from  any  Difcovery  yet 
made,  that  even  its  own  Fluidity 
confifts  in  the  inteftine  Motion 
of  its  Parts  ;  whatever  fome, 
otherwife     very    learned     and 


There  is  no  Need  of  any 
Thing  more,  for  folving  all  the 
Phenomena  of  Fluidity,  than 
fuch  a  Figure  and  Dilpofitioii  of 
the  Parts  as  Water  has.  Cor- 
pufcles of  that  Make,  and  that 
are  all  abfolutely  fphaerical,  ihuft 
ftand  fo  very  tickly  and  nicely 
upon  each  other,  as  to  be  fufr 
ceptible  of  every  Impreffion  ; 
and  tho*  not  perpetually  in 
Motion,  yet  inuft  be  ever  ready 
and  liable  to  be  put  into  it, 
by  any  the  flighteft  Force  ima- 
ginable. 

It  )^  true,  the  Parts  of  Fire  or 
Heat  are  not  capable  of  moving 
themfelves,  any  more  than  thofe 
of  Water ;  but  they  are  more 
fiibtile,  light  and  aftive  than 
thofe  are,  and  fo  more  eafily  put 
into  Motion. 

In  fine,  ft  is  evident,  and  . 
Matter  of  FaS,  that  Heat  does 
operate  upon  and  move  the  Wa- 
ter, in  Order  to  its  carrying  on 
the  Work  of  Vegetation  :  But 
how  it  is  agitated  in  it  felf,  and 
where  the  Motion  firft  begins, 
this  is  no  fit  Place  to.  enquire. 

That  the  Concourfe  of  Heat 
in  this  Work  is  really  necefl&ry,  - 
appears  not  only  from  the  Ex- 
periments before  us,  but  from 
all  Nature  ;  from  our  Fields 
aiid  Forefts,  our  Gardens  and 
Orchards. 

We  fee  \\\  Autumn^  as  the 
Sun's  Power  grows  gradually 
lefs,  fo  its  Efteft  on  Plants  is 
remitted,  and  their  Vegetation 
flackens  by  Ktrle  and  little.  Its 
Failure  is  firft  d\fe.^\^*^J25s^  '^^. 
i  T te^s .    TVvafc  ^^^  ^-^cc^  ^  \;.\^^^^ 
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ibovc  the  Earth,  and  require  a 
more  intenfe  Heat  to  elevate  the 
Water,  charged  with  their  Nou- 
rilhnient,  to  the  Tops  and  Ex- 
Iremiiies  of  them;  fo  that,  for 
Waiit  of  frefti  Support  and  Nu- 
triment, they  ftied  thuir  Leaves, 
nnlefs  fecnr'd  by  a  very  firm  and 
hardy  Conftitution  indeed  ;  as 
our  Ever-greens  are.  Next,  the 
Shrubs  part  with  theirs ;  and  then 
the  Herbs  and  lower  Tribes,  the 
Heat  being  at  length  not  fuffici- 
ent  to  fupply  even  thefe,  tho'  fo 
near  the  Earth,  the  Fund  of  their 
Nouriihment. 

As  the  Heat  returns  in  the 
fucceeding  Spring,  they  all  re- 
cruit again ;  ana  are  furnilhcd 
with  frelh  Supplies  and  Verdure. 
But  firft  thofe  that  are  loweft 
and  ncareft  the  Earth,  Herii, 
and  they  that  require  a  lefs  De- 
gree of  Heat,  to  raifc  the  Water 
with  its  earthy  Charge  into  them. 
Then  the  Shrubs  and  higher  Ve- 
getables, in  their  Turns  ;  and 
Mly,  the  Trees. 

As  the  Heat  incrcafes,  it  grows 
too  powerful,  and  hurries  the 
Matter  with  too  great  Rapidity, 
thro'  the  finer  and  more  tender 
Plants,  Thefe  therefore  go  off 
and  decay  ;  and  others  that 
more  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
requite  a  greater  Share  of  Heat, 
fuccced  in  their  Order.  By 
which  Mechanifm ,  provident 
Nature  furuiOies  us  with  a  very 
various  and  different  Entertain- 
mcnr,  and  what  is  be(t  fuited  to 
each  Scafoii. 

As  the  Heat  of  the  fevcral 
Scafons  affords  us  a  different 
Face  of  Things  ;  fo  the  fevcral 
^iihm  CJimatcs  flicw  the«  Ce\i;- 
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ral  Scenes  of  Nature  and  Pro- 
duiftions  of  the  Earth. 

The  hotter  Countries  yield  or- 
dinarily the  largeft  and  tailed 
Treesy  and  thofe  too  in  much 
greater  Variety  than  the  colder 
ever  do. 

Even  thofe  Plants  which  are 
common  to  both,  attain  to  a 
much  greater  Bulk  in  ihzSottthent 
than  in  the  Nonhtrn  Climes. 

Nay,  there  jre  fome  Regions 
fb  bleak  and  chill,  that  they  raifc 
no  Vegetables  at  all,  to  any  con- 
fiderablc  Size.  This  we  learn 
from  GroenlaHd,  Iceland,  and  o- 
ther  Places  of  the  like  cold  Site 
and  Condition,  In  thefe,  no 
Tree  ever  appears ;  and  the  very 
Shrubs  they  afford,  are  few,  lit- 
tle, and  low. 

I  might  have  followed  this 
learned  and  ingenious  Author 
farther ;  bat  thefe  Things  being 
the  moll  maMrial,  as  to  the  Pro- 
perties of  M^ter,  in  the  Bufineis 
of  Vegetation  ;  and  which  are 
proper  to  extend  the  ingenious 
Thoughts  more  univerlally  a- 
mong  the  Lovers  of  Horticul- 
ture, which  at  prcfent  are  want- 
ing among  Gardeners ;  I  fliall 
not  proceed  any  farther  here,  but 
recommend  thole  that  require 
further  Satisfaflion,  to  the  Trca- 
tife  it  fclf. 

7-  Wate  ring. 

AJANY Plants  would Tuffer"? 
"''  *■  they  were  not  carefully  wa- 
tered at  their  tirft  removal,  or  iu 
extreme  dry  Seafons,  therefore 
it  fhould  not  be  negledcd  early 
in  the  Spring  ;  but  you  fliould 
be    c3.'iV\o\a    of    wstertn 
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Leaves  o5  yoiinff  and  tender 
Plants  while  the  Weather  is  cold, 
and  only  wet  die  Earth  that  is 
about  them. 

As  for  thofe  Plants,  or  Seedi, 
that  are  more  hardy,  when  the 
Nights  are  cold,  water  in  the 
Forenoon  ;  but  if  the  Days  be 
hot,  and  the  Nights  warm,  the 
Evening  is   the  belt  Time. 

Water  that  comes  out  of 
Wells,  or  deep  Pits,  fliould 
ftand  for  a  Day,  in  an  open  Vef- 
fel  in  the  Sun,  before  you  wa- 
ter tender  Plants  with  it  in  the 
Spring. 

But  Pond,  River  or  Rain-wa- 
ter, is  better  than  Well  or  Spring 
Water,  and  needs  no:  to  Hand 
in  the  Snn. 

If  the  Dung  of  Pigeons,  Sheep 
or  Hens  ;  or  Afties,  Lime  or  a- 
ny  fat  Soil,  be  infus'd  in  the 
Water  in  Cifterns,  ororherVcf- 
fcls,  it  will  much  add  to  the 
Growing  of  Plants  if  they  be 
continually  watered  with  it. 

No  Plants  ihould  be  watered 
too  much,  left  the  Water  carry 
away  with  it  the  vegetative,  or 
fertile  Salts,  and  fo  impoverifti 
the  Ground  and  chill  the  Plants. 

But  it  is  better  to  water  a 
Plant  throughly  and  feldom,than 
often  and  fp'tingly,  for  fparing 
and  (hallow  watering  is  but  a 
deluding  the  Plant,  and  caufcs 
it  to  root  (hallowcr  than  other- 
wife  it  would,  and  fo  render  it 
mote  liable  to  be  injnted  by  the 
Severity  of  the  Weather. 

Slips,  or  Cuttings  of  Herbs, 
or  Plants,  ought  to  be  planted 
in  moill  Ground  from  Auguft 
to  the  End  of  April,  and  be  fre- 
[uently  watered  and. ftparatcd  at 
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ft  Knot,  Joint,  or  Bur,  or  two 
or  three  Inches  beneath  it,  and 
moft  of  the  Leaves  fliould  be 
ftripp'd  off  before  they  are  plant- 
ed, and  no  fide  Branches  ihould 
be  left  on  ;  fome  flit  the  End 
where  it  is  cut  off,  and  fomc 
twift  it.  All  Plants  muft  ftand 
two  Yeats,  at  lead,  before  they 
are  fit  to  remove. 

If  you  would  have  the  Ground 
always  moift  about  a  plant,  you 
may  place  a  VclTel  of  Water 
near  it,  and  put  aPiece  of  wool- 
len Cloth  or  Lift  into  it,  and 
let  one  End  of  it  hang  out  of 
the  VciTel  to  the  Ground,  and 
rhe  other  be  in  the  Water,  af- 
ter the  Manner  of  a  Crane,  ha- 
ving firft  wetted  the  Lift  or 
Cloth,  and  the  Water  will  keep 
continually  dropping,  till  it  is  all 
^one  out  of  the  Vcffel  ;  But  the 
End  that  hangs  without  the  VeP- 
fel  muft  be  always  lower  than 
the  Water  in  the  Veflel,  or  clfc 
it  will  not  fucceed,  and  if  it 
docs  not  drop  faft  enough,  you 
may  augment  your  Lift  or  Cloth, 
and  if  it  drops  too  faft  you  may 
make  it   lefs. 

When  any  Sort  of  Seeds  have 
been  fown,  though  the  Ground 
be  never  fo  dry,  they  fliould  not 
be  watered  till  they  have  been 
forty  eight  Hours  in  the  Ground, 
and  the  Ground  is  a  little  fettled 
about  them,  that  they  may  be  a 
little  glutted  with  the  natural 
Juice  of  the  Earth,  left  by  too 
much  Water  coming  on  them  at 
once  they  Ihould  burft.  If  the 
Ground  be  very  dry  when  you 
fow  the  Seed  you  may  fow  ir 
the  deepei. 
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to  r-ive  jrr:.,  whe^  the  Vfarer-pboas  te- 
cr-ne:::  Be:  rr.:'  -^?s-'^.\r  ex-  ca  3D  aroeir,  which  mw  be 
c^is  Z5,  ye:  we  iri  zrc  w:±cc:  ?^J^  from  thar  Time  VJ  ifc 
tr.en  12  rjr-»:-rj;  is  :hf  ^T^ri^  i  Mfiile  of  jrJMftf  :  and  chcVrf- 
Li.:::  ir.i  A  rr-ii. 7. m.-i-V  cf  five-  lels  31t  K  cll'd  with 'Water « 
n!  K:::i5,  rl-j:  ire  ib  rrccuenrlT  iboa  is  the  Planrs  arc  put  imo 
four.d  in  o-.:r  Rivers  and  Poai>,  [theni. 


wr.iz^  there  is  a  crear   Varierr. 

irJi^r-PLzMi:  "miT  be  cnfr;. 
vared  in  Giri:r.>,  alcho'  there 
are  ne::her  PcijS.\  Rsz^rs  or 
Spr:Kj[s  in  then: ;  And  he  rccom- 
ir.j-iis  the  coirg  cf  it  in,  the  Me- 
tho-i  rV.Io'.v:nt:. 

1 .  Eirher  in  Gi:dcn-pots  glii- 
ed^wiihouc  H-!v-.  or  in  Troughs 
cr  Calcs  of  Wood  of  oaken 
EoarJs  tsTo  Inches  thick,  fix 
Foot  Icng,  an  J  trro  Foot  wide, 
aix  t'Ao  rcot  snJ  an  half  deep  ; 
if  they  are  for  large  Plants  that 
gro  v  .:::der  Water,  the  Troughs 
ncti  i\.,z  be  fo  deep.  The  Cor- 
ners of  thePj  Troughs  fhould  be 
ftrcii^thcned  with  Iron,  and  the 
liilidc  inould  be  well  pitched, 
and  the  Oucfidc  painted. 

Thcfc  Pots  or  Troughs  Ibould 
be  filled  one  third  part  with 
common  unmixed  Earth  for/f^- 
ter  Lilies,  or  PonJ  IVeeds,  or 
^uch   as  require  Depth  of  Wa- 


ll ought  alfo  to  be  obfetT'd, 
Taa:  many  erf"  the  Water-Plats 
are  ErFjsicJu,  Iwinuning  aboat 
trom  Place  to  Place,  as  the 
Wind  earries  theai,  taking  no 
Root  :n  the  Eurh,  only  (hftiBj 
their  Roo:s  in:o  the  Water ; », 
Da^'is'fK^sf^  F^'^S'i'hs^  and  If^ 
t^'SzlMers :  A  Cnall  Qoactitf 
of  Earth  in  the  Bottoms  of  tii 
PotSi)r  Cafes,  will  be  liiffident 
to  maintain  the  Water  in  a  right 
State  for  the  Support  of  tbdi. 

And  indeed,  the  bell  Way  to 
underffamd  the  right  Alethod  of 
Cultivating  them  in  GardeiiN 
will  be,  to  obfcrve  the  Mode  of 
Growth,  and  the  Espofurc  of 
thofe  Plants  that  we  would  civi- 
lize in  our  Gardens.  For  the 
plain  Road  of  Nature  fliould  be 
always  followed,  or  at  leaft  kept 
in  View,  in  Order  to  obtain 
healthful  Plants. 

In  thus  artificially  Cultivating 
If^ater-Plants,  it  is  hjs  Opinion, 


r  for  their  Leaves  to  Cwmi  m.  \^^\.>^^^^  xVosl  ^^atntaLlly  grow  in 
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Rivers  fliould  be  frequently  re- 
frefliM  with  Spring -Water  :  But 
fuch  as  delight  to  grow  in  {land- 
ing Pools  or  Ponds,  fhould  be 
feldom  interrupted  with  it. 

It  may  alfo  be  obfcrv'd,  that 
Water-Plants^  when  they  are  re- 
mov'd,  areas  long  before 'they 
recover  themfelves,  to  renew 
their  Growth,  as  Ljind-Plants 
are.  And  whereas  it  is  an  uUial 
'  Thing  to  fhelter  Land -Plants 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  after 
they  have  been  tranfplanted,  Wa- 
ter-Plants muft  be  treated  quite 
contrary,  and  mull  be  expds'd  to 
the  Sun,  after   their  Removal. 

The  Seeds  of  Water -Plants 
are  of  two  Kinds ;  the  one  Kind 
fwimming  on  the  Top  of  the 
the  Water,  and  the  other  finking 
td  the  Bottom  as  foon  as  it  is 
fhed  ;  following  the  Nature  of 
their  Mother-Plants  in  that  Re- 
fpe£l :  For  if  the  Seeds  of  fuch 
Plants  which  naturally  fwim  on 
the  Top  df  the  Water,  fliould 
fink  to  the  Bottom,  thofe  Seeds 
would  not  be  in  the  proper  Sta- 
tion which  is  reauir'd  for  their 
Growth  ;  and  fo  of  Confequcnce 
would  perifh  :  And  fd  on  the 
other  Hand,  the  Seeds  of  fuch 
Plants,  which  naturally  grow  un- 
der Water,  Will  not  fwim  on 
the  Top  of  it. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferv'd,  that 
\\\  our  Climate  no  one  Water- 
Plant  is  an  Ever-grccn ;  but  all 
'of  them  are  cither  vivacious  or 
annual^  and  either  lofe  their 
Leaves  down  to  their  Roots,  or 
intirely  perifli,  excepting  only 
their  Seeds  ;  for  it  is  impoflible 
that  they  fhould  live  and  grow  in 
froien  Waters. 

Vol.  IL 
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Therefore,  in  Order  to  pre- 
ferve  thdr  Seeds^  that  we  may 
be  fupply'd  with  the  feveral 
Kinds  from  Year  to  Year  ;  the 
Plants. are  to  be  follow'd  from 
the  Flo#er  'till  they  are  ripe, 
and  then  they  fhould  be  put  into 
Earth  and  Water,  to  preferve. 
them  fit  for  Vegetation  the  next 
Spring  ;  fdr  that  is  the  Way  that 
Natare  takes,  arid  thete  is  no 
Difficulty  of  doing  this  in  Pots, 

They  may  be  put  into  the 
Pots  or  Troughs  as  foon  as  they 
are  gathered,  and  may  there  ei- 
ther fink  or  fwim  according  to 
their  Nature,  'till  the  Spring 
caufes  them  to  (prout  ;  and  they 
will  profper,  and  require  but  a 
very  little  Attendjince. 

He  adds,  that  he  does  not 
doubt  but  that  the  Seeds  of  Wa^ 
ter-Plants  will  produce  as  many 
Varieties  as  the  Seeds  of  Land- 
Plants  every  Year. 

As  to  Exotlck  Water-Plants^ 
he  is  of  Opinion,  that  they  are 
befl  to  be  procurM  and  brought 
hither  in  the  Steds ;  and  vvhercas 
in  America  the  Waters  are  ge- 
nerally adorn'd  with  beautiful 
Plants ;  if  they  were  procured  by 
fome  ingenious  Cdrrefpondent 
in  thofe  Parts,  they  may  be  put 
(  each  Sort  by  it  felf  )  into  Bot-* 
ties  of  Water  and  Earth,  With 
large  Mouths,  and  only  be  co- 
vered with  a  Linneii'-Cloth  ; 
for  if  they  were  ftopp'd  with 
CorkSj  the  Liquor  would  be  apt 
td  ferment :  And  thefe  Bottles 
might  be  put  into  a  Veffel  of 
Water,  and  fo  be  brought  to  us ; 

I  and  when  we  receive  them,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  Pots,  ais 
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direaed  before,  and  fet  into 
Hot-beds,  'till  the  Weather  in 
England  comes  to  anfwer  the 
Heat  of  the  Climate  they  came 
from. 

When  the  Seeds  are  gathered, 
the  Perfon  who  does  it  fhould 
cnrioufly  obferve  the  Depth  of 
the  Water  they  grow  in,  the 
Quah'ty  of  the  Soil  under  the 
Water,  the  Situation,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  (landing  or  running 
Water  they  grow  in ;  and  above 
all,  the  Taftc  of  the  Water, 
whether  it  be  frefli,  or  fait,  or 
brackifh. 

When  we  have  made  a  good 
Colledlion  of  Varieties  oilVater 
Plants^  they  may  be  difpos'd  in- 
to Clajfes^  and  the  feveral  Tribes 
rang'd  in  their  proper  Order, 
which  would  be  of  Ufe  to  fuch 
as  read  LeSures  on  Plants :  And 
for  Want  of  this,  is  the  Occa- 
fion  that  IVater-Plants  are  fo 
little  known. 

He  accounts  the  moft  proper 
Seafon  for  Difpofing  and  Re- 
moving them,  is  as  foon  as  they 
are  out  of  Flower,  and  the 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  which  is 
about  the  Beginning  of  September, 
The  Stems  or  Branches  of  them 
fhould  then  be  cut  off  near  the 
Root ;  and  their  Roots  fhould  be 
planted  at  due  Ditlances  in  the 
Pots  or  Troughs,  as  before  di- 
refted.  See  iVater-Lifyy  under 
the  Article  Lily. 

He  adds,  that  thofe  JVater- 
Plants  which  come  from  foreign 
Parts,  mufl  be  fhelter'd  in  a 
Green-houfe,  during  the  Win- 
ter ;  for  if  they,  like  the  Exotick 
Land-Plants^  fo  far  preferve  their 
natural  Seafon  of  Growth,  that 
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they  will  only  (prout  in  the 
^r/»^-Tune  of  their  native 
Countries  ;  they  will  £bme  of 
them  flower  with  us  in  the  Win- 
ter Seafon,  And  while  they  arc 
in  the  Green-houfe,  they  flhould 
be  frequently  refrefh'd  with  Wa- 
ter, fomewhat  warmed  with  the 
Heat  of  Horfe-Dung  or  the  Sun, 
and  be  allowed  as  much  Air  as 
poffible. 


8.    Wax. 


/ 


lyfR.  Bradley  tells  us,  That 
^^  both  IVax  and  Honey ^  right- 
ly preparM  by  the  Bees^  muft  be 
of  Ufe  to  the  Vegetables ;  ci- 
ther the  JVax  to  be  laid  to  the 
Roots ^  or  the  Roots  to  .be  anoint- 
ed with  the  Honey ^  or  both  toge- 
ther made  up  into  a  Pafte  ;  and 
that  this  will  promote  V^eta- 
tion. 

The  Reafon  he  gives  is,  That 
the  Wax  made  by  Bees^  is  made 
of  the  enlivening  Parts  of  a 
Plant,  /.  e.  the  male  Dufi  and 
the  Honey  is  colleSed  from  an 
efTential  Dew,  which  is  always 
found  in  or  about  the  female 
Parts  of  Flowers.  Ajid  there- 
fore, it  is  but  reafonable  to  con- 
clude that  thofe  Bodies,  either 
apart  or  together,  are  apt  to  help 
the'  Growth  of  Plants,  if  rightly 
apply  *d. 

If  Honey  be  apply M  to  the 
Roots  of  Plants,  it  will  anfwer 
one  of  the  Ends  that  Soap  will 
|do,  ^/j?;.  it  will  keep  the  Roots 
I  from  being  fhrunk  by  the  Air, 
'till  the  Earth  is  well  fettled 
about  them.  And  he  is  of  Opi- 
nion, that  a  Plant  anointed  with 
it,  will  gain '  a  great  Benefit  by 

it: 
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tt  :  For  tho'  Hsney  is  taken 
from  the  moft  finifhed  Parts  of  a 
Plant,  yet  (as  you  will  find  clfe 
where)  the  extreme  Parts  of  the 
Roots  may  be  made  to  become 
Branches,  and  the  extreme  Bran- 
ches to  ad  as  Roots. 

He  adds,  That  as  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  helpful  to  the  perfeSing 
of  the  Seed,  and  (as  he  believes) 
fills  the  Lobes  of  every  Seed 
with  nutrimental  Juices,  for  the 
Subfiftence  of  the  Embryo  of  a 
Plant,  in  the  Seed  ;  fo  it  may 
tery  well  be  fuppos'd  that  Honey 
muft  affift  the  Growth  of  a 
Plant. 

But  then  he  propofes  it  to  be 
Confidcred,  whether  or  no  every 
Sort  of  Honey  will  do  for  that 
Purpofe ;  for  that  if  it  be  by  the 
Bees  gathered  from  the  Flowers 
of  Beam,  Broam,  Furz,  Heathy 
Peafc,  or  Garden  Flowers,  it  is 
queltionablc  whether  it  will  be 
alike  ufetul  to  every  Sort  of 
Tree, 

But  he  is  of  Opinion,  That  if 
the  Country  about,  were  nicely 
examined,  as  to   what  chieSy  is 
in  Flower,  and   from   thence 
Judgment     were    made,    froi 
what  Sort  of  Plant  the  iv^ax  ( 
Honey   were  made,  they  would 
chiefly  be   of  Ufe  to   promote 
the    Vegetation    of    the     Cunc 
Kinds,  rather  than  of  others. 

Not  but  that  he  is  of  Opi- 
nion, they  wo'ild  be  a  great 
Help  to  any  Sort  of  PI  nts,  as  to 
inrichiiig  their  Gtuwth,  as  they 
depend  upon  the  natural  Princi- 
les  of  Vegetation ,  which  are 
generally  the  fime. 

But  probably,  That  which  is 
gathered  from  TuU^i  would  be 


mod  fetviceable  to  Tulips,  and 
that  from  Beans  to  Beans,  that 
from  Peas  to  Peas,  and  fo  on. 

But  however,  this  Honey  did 
differ  from  Trees  according  to 
the  Plants  it  was  gathered  from, 
yet  there  can  be  nothing  in  it 
difagreeable  to  Vegetation,  And 
therefore  he  does  not  doubt, 
but  that  if  the  li^'asc  made  at  the 
Time  when  either  the  Chefmit, 
the  Oak,  or  other  Trees  were  in 
Flower,  the  IFax  or  Haney 
would  be  fovereign,  if  the  Sesds 
or  Mafi  of  the  fame  Trees  were 
inclofed  in  ir,  when  they  were 
put  inro  the  Ground. 

Becauft  the  if'ux  has  in  it  the 
Subftance  of  the  male  Spirit,  by 
which  that  Seed  was  firft  endued 
with  the  Spirit  of  Vegetation  ; 
and  the  Heaey  panakes  of  that 
Dew  which  is  found  in  the 
female  Flowers,  which  was  eP- 
fential  to  the  Growth  of  the 
PldHtula  in  that  Sjed. 


jj.  Grafting  Wax. 


VfR.  Mortimsr  for  Cleft  Gr^tfii 
^^'-  wg,  {{''hip  Grating,  and 
Grsft'tug  by  Appnoih,  recom- 
mends temf'Ttd  Clay,  or  fife 
tVax,  but  for  Rmd  Grafix'St 
Clay  and  Fiorfe  -Dung. 

Dr.  jlgrkola  fiys,  that  Coi 
try  Gardeners  inftcad  of  Graf 
r  only  ufe  Cl.iy,  which  ,tl 
lay  over  a  piece  of  Lineti^Cli  ^ 
and   (b  keep   it  always   rboift 
and  to  prevent  it^  cracking  with 
the  Heat   of  the  Sun,    they  tie 
Mofs  over  it  with  Bafs. 
But  his  Gardener  made  his  Gr^fp' 
'ugl^axz^  follows  :  Half  aPound 
of  Pitch,  a  Quartw  qC  ^.e-i-Md. 
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of  Wax,  and  half  an  Ounce  of 
Oil  of  Almonds,  which  being 
melted  and  mixed  together,  he 
made  up  into  long  Roles ;  and  if 
he  made  it  in  Spring  or  Autumn^ 
he  put  in  a  moderate  Quantity 
of  Turpentine. 

With  this  he  covered  the  Cleft, 
put  a  double  Paper  or  Linen 
over  the  Top  of  the  Tree,  then 
tied  it  with  Bafs,  or  iinall  light 
Ofier,  but  not  too  hard,  efpeci- 
ally  on  Stone  Fruit  Trees,  and 
a  narrow  Slip  of  Bark  on  each 
Side  of  the  Cleft,  to  prevent  the 
great  prefTure. 

He  fays,  he  made  that  he  calls 
his  noble  Grafting  IVax^   for  the 
Roots  of  Trees  as  follows :    He 
took  two  Pounds  of  pure  Fiuh^ 
fuch  as  is  called  at  Ratisbon^  Vir- 
gin Pitch ;  to  this  he  added  half 
a  pound    of  good  T'urpentine  ; 
and  put  them  together  into  an 
earthen  Pot,  and  fct  them  over 
the  Fire,'  that  the  volatile  part  of 
the  Turpentine  might .  evaporate, 
becaufe   it   would    otherwife  be 
very  prejudicial    to  Trees    and 
Roots,  and  to   know  when   it 
was  enough  he  poured  a  little 
of  it  on  a   Pewter  Plate,  and  if 
it  did  coagulate  prefently,  it  was 
enough.     Then  he.  added  to  it 
half  a  Pound   of  Virgin  Wax^ 
and  half  an  Ounce  of  pounded 
TSlyrrh  and  Aloes.     When   thefc 
were  well  mixed  he  made  it  up 
into  little  Rolls,  or  elfe  Plafters, 
that  is,  dipt  Linen  Rags   into  it, 
or  elfe  kept   it    in    Galli-pots. 
See  "Mummy 
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13.  Weather* 

TTHE  Knowledge  of  the  Wea- 
■*'  is  of  great  fervice  in  Gar- 
dening and  Agriculture  ;  but  the 
imaginary  Prognoftications  of  Al- 
manack Writers,  has  been  found 
to  be  but  a  meer  delufive  Cant 
and  Jargon. 

More  certain  Signs  and  Prog" 
nofticks  of  good  and  bad  Wea- 
ther may  be  colle6l:ed  from  thofe 
things  that  are  nearer  to  us  than 
the  Orbs  of  the  Planets.  Nor  nee^ 
we  go  any  farther  than  this  our 
own  fublunary  World,  for  the 
moft  probable  Conje6lures,  in  re- 
lation to  the  Weather,  and  may 
deduce  our  Prognoftications,  in 
relation  thereto,  from  Animals 
and  Vegetables^   t^c. 

Therefore  thofe  who  have  ap- 
plied themfclves  to  the  Obferva- 
tions  of  the  Signs  and  Prognof- 
ticks  of  good  or  had  Weather 
have  laid  down  theffe  following 
Rules. 

Animals  that  live  in  the  open 
Air,  muft  neceflarily  be  fuppofed 
to  have  a  quicker  Senle  of  it, 
than  Men  that  Ifve  within 
Doors,  and  efpecially  the  airy  In- 
habitants, the  Birds^  who  live  in 
the  freed  and  cleareft  Air,  and 
are  more  apt,  by  their  Flight 
and  other  Motions,  as  well  as 
their  Voices ,  to  difcover  their 
Senfations  of  it. 

Signs ^  or  Prognoftications   of  rai- 
ny  IVeather. 


The   Lord  Bacon   fays,     that 
Water   Fowls^  fuch  as  Sea-Gallsy 
iMoor-HcnSj    ^c.     when    they 

-flocfe 
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flock  and  fly  together  from  the 
Sea  towards  the  Shore,  foretel 
Rain  and  Wind. 

And  on  the  other  Hand,  when 
hand  Birds f  fuch  as  Craws,  Snjti!- 
hiv!,  i^c.  fly  from  Land  to  the 
Waters,  and  beat  the  Waters 
with  their  Wings,  it  betokens 
Rain  and  Wind. 

The  natural  Reafon  of  this 
fecms  to  be,  the  Pleafnre  that 
both  Laud  and  Water  Fowl  take 
ill  the  Moiflnefs  and  Dcnlity  of 
the  Air,  and  fo  love  to  be 
Motion  and  upon  the  Wing. 

It  is  no  ftrangc  Thing,  that 
Water  Fowls  delight  in  that  Air, 
which  is  moft  like  Ifater,  their 
natural  Element ;  and  that  iaW- 
Fowl  alfo  (  many  of  chcm  )  de- 
light in  Bathing  and  moid  Air. 

And  alfo  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon, many  Birds  prune  their  Fea- 
thers, Geefe  gaggle,  and  the 
Crows  cail  for  Rain  ;  all  which 
fcems  to  be  but  the  Plenfure 
they  tal^e  in  the  Relaxation  of 
the  Air. 

The  Heron,  which  is  a  Wa- 
ter Fowl,  delights  in  a  condenf- 
ed  Air;  and  betides,  being  a 
Fowl  of  a  heavy  Wing,  re- 
quires the  affirtaiice  of  the  grof^ 
fer  Air,  and  therefore  when  the 
Air  is  grofs  and  thickens  into 
Showers,  Ihe  flics   low, 

When  Cr<tvjt  flocli  together, 
in  large  Flig^ins,  and  hold  their 
Heads  upwards  as  ihcy  fliu,  and 
cry  louder  than  they  ufually  do, 
if  is  a  Sign  of  Rafii ;  aod  wTien 
they  walk  talking  by  Rivers  and 
Ponds,  it  is  ihe  lainc. 

When    Swatkw!   chaiicr  and 

fly  low  about  .Lakes  and  Ponds 

^Which  they  do  in  order  to;c|tcfi 
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Flies  ;  for  the  Air  being  clo(_ 
ged  with  vapours  hinders  I'lies' 
from    afcending )     it    bcfpeaks 
Rain. 

When  Peacoeks  cry  much ; 
when  Birds  that  ufually  perch 
upon  Trees,  fly  to  their  Ncil^, 
when  FqvjIs  pick  up  their  Fea- 
thers '  with  their  Bills,  when 
Cocks  crow  before  their  ufital 
Hour,  and  Hens  creep  in  Cluf-_ 
icrs  into  the  Dull,  they 
Signs  of  rainy  Weather. 

Not  only  Birds  but  Beajls 
give  notice  of  Rain ;   as  Sht  _ 
when  they   leap  mightily,    am 
pufii  at  one  another   with  their 
Heads,  it  denotes  Rain. 

When  Ajfcs  hray  or  ihakc  their 
Ears,  or  are  annoyed  with  Flits; 
when  Deers  figlit,  when  Foxes 
and  U^olves  howl  mightily ;  when 
Ho^^s  at  play  break  or  fcatter 
their  Food,  and  Oxitr  that  are 
tied  together,  riife  their  Heads, 
and  lick  their  Snouts,  it  is  a 
Sign  of  Rain. 

When  Cattle  leave  ofieeding 
and  make  haftc  to  fhelter  uud-r 
Diilhes  and  Hedges,  ^c  when 
Cnis  rub  their  Heads  with  their 
fore  Paws  ( efpecially  that  Part 
of  their  Heads  which  is  abo.e 
their  Ears,-  and  lick  their  Bo- 
dies with  their  Tongues,  it  is  ^^ 
Sign  of  Rain. 

Bci/ls  do  generally  doH^ht  ip; 
a  molit  Air,  jnd  it  caufcs  thtih" 
to  cat  their  Mc.1t  the  better;, 
Cdt/U,  I><:tr  and  RMets  will 
fired  heanlly  before  yZ-'in  ;  IM- 
fcrs  will  put  up  iheir  Nofo,  and 
fiiuff  in  the  Ait  sgainll  Hain.; 
Sheep  will  rife  .early  in  a  Morn- 
ing to  feed  againft  Riiin.  '  ^ 
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Alfo  Tipa,  cither  Sea  or  Ri- 
ver fi/l&,  do  often  by  their  play- 
ing towards  the  Top  of  the  Wa- 
ter foretell  Rain  :  For  this  the 
Lord  Bacan  gives  this  Reafon. 
that  whea  the  Weather  is  dry, 
the  FiSj  love  to  keep  as  much  as 
they  can  from  the  Air,  and 
fwiin  lower,  and  will  not  come 
near  the  Air,  till  it  is  moift. 

Infcilt  and  Reptiles  do  alfo 
give  prognoflicks  of  Rain. 

^>itj  quit  iheir  Labour,  and 
hide  themfelves  iii  the  Ground, 
^ainft  Rain  ;  for  thefe  provident 
Infeiis,  by  a  fecret  InftinS  in 
Nature,  carry  their  Eggs  to  a 
Place  of  drier  Security,  when 
they  find  the  Air  changed  into 
Moiftnefs  and  clogged  with  Va- 
pours. 

Bees,  when  Rain  is  coining 
on,  do  not  ftir  from  their  Hives. 
or  at   leait  not  very  far. 

Fleas  bite  more  againfl  Rain. 
and  Flies  are  very  troublefome 
often  dafhing  againft  Perfons 
Faces.  Molts  will  caft  up  more 
Earth;  and  Eartb-Worms  will 
creep  out  of  the  Ground  againJl 
Rains. 

Even  the  Bodies  of  Men  and 
Women  give  Tokens  of  Rain 
or  Frort,  iiven  by  Aches,  Corns 
and  Wounds,  which  will  be 
more  troublefome  againft  fuch 
Seafons  ;  for  Rain  makes  the 
Humours  of  the  Body  to  abound 
more,  and  Froll  makes  them 
ftarper. 

Mr.  Ozana)7t  Ciys,  that  the  ve- 
ry Body  of  all  Animals  and  Vc- 
getablci  is  (  as  it  were  )  a 
Coatcsturc  of  Barometers^  Hy- 
ftometen  and  tbermomiters  \ 
£qi  die  Humouts  v,-kh   wWic^^ 
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the  organized  Bodies  are  reple- 
nifhed,  increafe  or  decrcafe,  ac- 
cording to  the  dtffercQC  Dilpofi- 
tions  of  the  Air. 

Progttofikks  of  the  Weathet  ij 
Vegetables. 

The   Reverend   Mr.    Po'tata 

tells  us,  he  has  obferved,  that 
many,  if  not  inoft  Vc^cfaWcs 
do  expand  their  Flowers,  and 
down  in  fun-(hiny  Weather^  and 
towards  the  Evening,  Mid  agajnil 
Rain,  clofe  them  again,  cfpc- 
cially  at  the  Beginning  of  their 
flowering,  when  their  Seeds  are 
young  and  tender. 

This  is  evident  in  the  Dowa 
of  Da^delioM,  and  other  Downs, 
and  eminently  in  the  Flowers  rf 
Pimpernel;  the  opening  and  fliut- 
ing  of  which,  he  lays,  are  the 
Country-Man's  Weather -wifcr. 

And  Mr.  Gerard  lays,  if  ifc 
Flowers  be  clotc  (hut  it  betokou 
Rain  and  foul  IVeather-^  tmtif 
they  be  fpread  abroad,  fair  Wet- 
[her. 

The  Lord  Bacon  fays,  Tri- 
foil  fwclls  in  the  Stalk  agaiiifl 
Rain,  and  fo  (lands  more  up- 
right ;  for  by  ITet,  Stalks  do 
erc£t  and  Leaves  bow  down ; 
and  Pliny  fays  much  to  the 
£ame  Purpofe. 

The  Former  fays  Hlcewifc, 
that  there  is  in  the  Stubble 
Fields  afmallred  Flower,  which 
Country  People  call  the  Wine*- 
pipe,  which  if  it  opens  in  the 
Morning,  you  may  be  lure  of  i 
fair   Day  to  follow. 

Mr.  0%anam  gives  as  a  natu- 
ral Reafon  of  this,   that   Planti 

u^3i  Sort  of  ^ittpal 
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^ers,  which  are  compoled  of  an 
infinite  Number  of  Fibres,  Tra- 
chej:,  or  Air  Veffels,  which  are 
like  fo  many  Canals  or  Pipes  thro' 
which  the  Moiftnre  of  the  Air 
as  well  as  the  Juice  of  the  Earth, 
is   conveyed  into  aJI  its  Parts. 

Thefe  7rache,c,  Or  Air  Vef- 
fels are  vifible  and  appear  very 
pretty  En  the  Leaf  of  the  Scabious, 
or  the  fi»f,  if  you  pLilI  afander 
fomc  of  its  principal  Ribs,  you 
may  fee  between  them  the  fpiral 
Air  VcfTels  (like  Threads  of 
Cobwebs  )    a  little  uncoiled. 

Signs  ef  rainy   Wealher  hy  fo~ 
lid  Bodies. 

The  harden  and  moft  folid 
JVood  will  fwcll  by  the  Moi- 
fture  of  the  Air ;  this  is  evident 
by  the  Difficulty  of  (hutting 
Doors  and  Windows  in  wet 
IVfiher  ;  and  Boxes,  cfjiecially 
of  Deal,  and  Pegs  of  Wood  when 
they  draw  and  wind  hard,  are 
Signs  of  wet  Weather ;  and  this 
is  caufed  by  the  Admiflion  of 
the  Air   thro'   the  Pores  of  the 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  the  moid 
Vapours  do  readily  infinuatc  into 
IVood^  efpccially  that  which  is 
Ifght  and  dry,  it  being  extreamly 
porous  ;  fo  that  they  are  fome- 
lime5  made  ufe  of  for  dilating 
and  breaking  the  hardcft  Bodies, 
and  in  particular  MiU-Jlone!  ; 
for  when  they  have  cut  a  Rock 
into  a  Cylinder,  ihey  divide  that 
into  fevc:al  lefTcr  Cylinders,  by 
making  fcvcral  Holes  round  the 
great  Cylinder  at  proportional 
I>iibncc<  ,  accordinc  to  the 
Thickn^lfes     they     delign     the 
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MiU-JioKts,  and  then  fill  thel 
with  as  many  pieces  of  Salhvi' 
H-^ood,  dry'd  in  an  Oven  . 
when  the  wet  Weather  comes, 
thele  Wedges,  or  Pieces  of 
Wood,  become  fo  impregnated 
with  the  moift  Corpufclcs  of  the 
Air,  thar  they  fwell  and  break 
or  feparate  the  cylindrica!  Rock 
into  feveral   Stones. 

And  Stones^  efpccially  Mar- 
ble, will  fweat,  or  rather  (lem 
to  iwear,  againft  wet  Weather, 
tho'  it  be  but  from  an  outward 
Caufc,  in  that  the  fVones  are  fo 
hard  and  folid  as  not  to  admit 
the  Moifluce  of  the  Air  ;  and 
therefore  it  only  lies  upon  the 
Snperficics  of  the  Stones. 

And  the  Humidity  of  the  Air 
infinuates  it  fdf  into  the  liardell 
Bodies,  which  are  not  dcllitute 
of  Pores,  and  efpeciallv 
light  Bodies,  that  take  up  a  grejt 
Spact. 

Si^ns  of  riiiity  U^eathur  froi 
Planets  and  Stan. 

By  the  Stm.  If  the  Snn  at  his 
riling  looks  red,  and  broader 
than  ufual,  then  many  moift  Va- 
pours arc  gathering  from  the 
Sea,  and  the  Air  is  thickening  ; 
and  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  being 
diffufed  in  it  caufes  the  Sun's 
Face  to  lliow  a  great  deal  bigger 
tlun  is  ufual  ;  and  in  a  (hurt 
timcyou  willpcrceivcihflClouds 
muilcring  and  overfprcadina;  th^ 
Heavens,  and  the  Air  condcnl- 
ing  into  a  watery  Body. 

If  tbi5  happens  in   Si 
Aiitumw,    when  the  We.ithcr 
hot,  the  Showers  dm;  t^l!  will 
be  violent,    but  of  llioct  Cofttv 
St  \ 
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nuance  ;    but  if  this  happens  in  jvery  quickly,  or  probably  vitb- 
the  U^inter  or  S/nrimg,  it  denotes  I  in  twenty  fonr  Hours. 


fertled  Rains,   but  more  mode- 
rare. 

It  has  been  an  Obfenratipn 
confirmed  by  long  Experience, 
that  if  the  Smm  rifes  with  a  ^/«- 
ijb  Circle,  inclining  to  wbhe^ 
the  Air  is  grofi  and  condenfed, 
and  Rain  will  foon  fall. 

And  if  when  the  Sun  rifes  he 
is  pale;  and  the  Sky  is  of  a  dui- 
ky  red  in  the  ?vlorning,  it  will 
foon  be  overcaft,  and  there  muft 
quickly  follow  Rain,  attended 
with  whisking  IVinds. 

Al  fo  if  the  Sun  rifes  of  a  mif- 
ty,  muddy  Colour,  or  in  a  black 
Cloud,  and  deffufes  his  Rays/>tf- 
li/b  towards  the  North  and  South^ 
it  foretells  Rain. 

It  has  been  an  Obfervation, 
that  if  the  Sun  fets  under  a  thick 
Cloud,  Rain  will  fall  the  ULia 
Day  ;  or  if  it  rains  immediately 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
Wind  the  next  Day  ;  and  this  is 
almoft  the  cpnftant  Confequence 
of  a  pale  Setting  Sun. 

Tho'  a  r^iSky,  at-  the  Sun- 
rtfmg  is  a  Sign  oif  Rain,  yet  a 
red  Sky,  when  the  Sun  fets  is 
a  Sign  of  f:tir  Weather,  tho* 
indeed  if  the  Sky  be  red  at  a 
greatDiftance  from  the  part  where 
the  Sun  fets,  as  in  the  Eaft^  there 
will  infue  either  Rain  or  Wind 
the  next  Day. 

As  to  the  Moon.  A  pale  Moon 
is  a  Fore-runner  of  Rain,  a  red 
one  of  Wind,  and  a  clear  one  of 
fine  Weather. 

When  the  Moon  is  encom- 
paffed  with  a  very  large  Circle, 
or  fs   dim  and  mifty,   then  there 


If  the  HcMns  of  the  Mom^  at 
her  firft  rifihg,  or  within  two 
or  three  Days  after  her  Cbanje, 
are  blunt,  it  betokens  rainy  Wit 
ther  for  that  Quarter,  but  fe? 
fonable  Weather  the  other  Qmr- 
tecs. 

An  Iris  round  the  Maom  is  aJ- 
fo  a  fign  of  Rain,  with  a  Sox/j^ 
Wind. 

Two  or  three  difcondnued 
and  fpeckled  Circles  orRingy, 
round  the  Moon  belpcak  a 
Storm. 

From  the  Stars,  When  the 
Stars  fcem  bigger  than  ufual, 
pale,  dull,  and  do  not  twinkle^ 
it  is  a^ign  that  the  Air  is  cofl- 
denfing  to  Rain,  that  will  foon  ' 
fall. 

When  in  Summer  time  the 
Stars  appear  brighter  and  more 
.blazing  than  ordinary,  it  befpeaks 
great  Winds  and  Rain. 

When  many  Stars  appear  la 
the  Night,  and  feem  more  nu- 
merous than  ufual,  and  in  Sum- 
mer time  the  Wind  be  at  £$*, 
if  denotes  fudden  Rain. 

Signs  of  rainy  Weather  jhm 
the  Clouds,^ 

If  in  an  Evening  there  appear 
many  fmall  Clouds  from  the  Weft, 
it  fhews,  that  Rain  is  gathering 
and  will  foon  fall. 

When  Clouds  appear  like 
Rocks  or  Towers,  they  figni^ 
great  Showers. 

Mr.  Ozanam  lays,  that  when 
we  fee  little,  black,  loofe  Clouds, 
wandring  to  and  fro,  lower  than 
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WiJi  follow  JVind^  ^^i»  o^  Swo'uAxJcv^  t^^.^ ^^  'w^'^t^hend  a  future 
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Storm ;  and  when  a):  the  rifing 
of  the  Sun  feveral  Clouds  are 
feen  to  gather  in  the  IFeJi  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  Clouds 
difperfe  it  befpeaks  fair.  Wea- 
ther. 

When  the  Sun,  thro'  the 
Clouds,  appear  double  or  triple, 
it  fhews  a  Storm  of  long  Du- 
ration, 

When  Halcyons,  Coots,  and 
other  Sea  Fowls  leave  the  Shores, 
^nd  Flock  to  the  Sea,,  it  is  a 
fign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  Cattle  feed  eagerly 
without  looking  about  them,  it 
is   a  fign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  Fifr  rife  frequently  and 
flurt  upon  the  Wat^r,.  it  is  a 
fign  of  fair  Weather. 

Spiders  Webs  in  the  Air,  or  on 
the  Grafs  and  Trees  foretel 
much 'fair  Weather. 

See  the  Articles  Barometers, 
Frojis,  Hail,  Fogs  and  Mifts , 
Rain,  Snow,  Vafours,  Winds, 
'Thunder ,  Lightening ,  Winter , 
^c,   in  their  properPlaces. 


II.   Weather  Glasses,  fee 
Barometer  at  the  latter  End 

of  Letter  B.  and  alfo  in  the 
Supplement,  at  the  latter  End 
ofthefirfl  Volume. 


12.  Wharles. 

TJ/^HARLES  of  Flowers, 
^''^  fuch  as  are  fet  at  certain 
Diftances  about  the  main  Stock 
or  Spike. 
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13.   SwifET- Williams, 
or  Sweet-Johns, 

lyfR.  Bradley  iz-^s.  There  are 
'^^^  three  Sorts  of  this  Plant 
ufually  cultivated  in  Gardens ; 
two  with  Jingle  Flowers,  and 
one  with  double.  The  Jingle 
Sorts  are  both  alike,  except  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  ; 
the  one  bears  Clufters  of  Flow- 
ers of  a  deep  Crimfon  Colour, 
and  the  other  bears  Truiles  of 
Flowers  variegated  with  red  and 
white.  The  double  Kind  has  its 
Stems  fliorter  than  the  fingle 
ones,  and  bears  beautiful  red 
Flowers. 

Soil,  ]  They  delight  in  a  loa- 
my Earth! 

The  fingle  Sorts  may  both 
be  raifed  from  Seed  fown  ia 
March,  but  will  not  bloflTomtill 
the  fecond  Year,  they  bear  BloC- 
foms  upon  Stalks  two  Foot  high 
in  June  and  July.  They  may 
alfo  be  increafed  from  Slips  tak- 
en from  near  the  Root,  or  may  be 
laid  down  in  the  Earth  like  Car- 
nation Lexers, 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  the  dou- 
ble and  the  Velvet  are  chiefly 
worth  the  propagating.  They 
are  multiplied  by  Slips  taken  from 
the  Plant  near  the  Root  m  March 
or  April,  and  planted,  .ind  every 
sup  of  them  will  grow.  They 
flower  in  7^*/y,  but  not  till  the 
fecond  Year  ;  And  if  their  Seed 
were  prcferv'd  and  fown,  other 
Varieties  ofthemmi|;^t  be  pro- 
duced. They  do  vdr>  wtl  •  Town 
iti  Borders  where  they  make  a 
fine  Shew. 
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14.  ^ihhOWj  feeWmn. 
15.  Fjiemch  Willows. 

THE  Fremcb  fTtlbw  is  a 
Dvforf  Sbmb^  it  bears  pret- 
ty Pink  colonrd  Flowers,  pro- 
daces  a  great  Number  of  Suck- 
ers, about  the  Root,  which  may 
be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted  ei- 
ther in  the  Spring  or  Amtrnmn. 
If  thefe  Plants  be  planted  in 
Wildemefs  Works,  they  will 
ibon  overfpread  the  Ground,  but 
if  they  are  defigncd  to  adorn 
Parterre's,  the  Roots  muft  be 
confined  in  Pots. 

1  tf.  W I  N  D  s. 

Tf^ IND  is  defin'd  to  be  the 
'^  Stream  or  Current  of  the 
Air,  together  with  fuch  Vapours 
as  the  Air  carries  along  with 
it. 

The  Ancients  made  but  four 
Winds,  according  to  the  four 
Cardinal  Points  ;  but  this  was 
quickly  looked  upon  as  too  grofs 
a  Divifion  ;  the  following  Age 
added  eight  mpre  to  this  Num- 
ber, which  was  thought  too  mi- 
nute and  nice  a  fubdividing  ; 
and  therefore  they  reduced  the 
laft  Number  to  four,  taking  c- 
very  other,  or  middle  Wind, 
and  adding  them  to  the  old  Ac- 
count. But  our  Sailors,  who 
are  far  beyond  the  Ancients  for 
their  Skill  in  Navigation,  have 
divided  the  Horizon  into  thirty 
two  equal  parts,  adding  twenty 
eight  to  the  four  Cardirial  Winds, 
a  Thing  exceeding  ufeful  in  Na- 


lin  Natural  Ph9Q(opfay,  tmlefii 
■be  to  give  ds  a  font  dntt  tk 
Wind  Hows  fixm  all  parts  of 
the  Heavens. 

IFhJr  are  either  eonjbaft  ei 
varidUe.  The  contftattt  Winds  an 
op  and  down  alinrajrs  at  a  cc- 
tain  Time  of  the  Year,  and  k 
certain  Parts  of  die  WorM;  bnt 
the  variable  vary  fb  mud^  ifac 
that  they  cannot  be  redncdtD 
any  Rule. 

The  confiant  and  pcnofioi 
Winds  are  only  in  the  iM 
Seas,  as  in  the  Atlanticktd.h 
ibiopick  Sas^  betw^ecn  thcTio- 
picks,  there  is  generally  aneif- 
ferfy  Wind  all  the  Year  \fik^ 
without  any  confiderable  Vim* 
tion,  unlets  declining  fomc  fer 
Points  towards  the  NoA  or 
South  :  But  all  along  the  Gate 
of  Guineay  for  five  hunid 
Leagues  thtfouiierfy  and  Sod 
Weft  Winds  arc   perpetual. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  ffai 
are  partly  general  as  in  the  JBdni- 
pick  Ocean,  and  partly  pcriodi' 
cal,  that  is,  they  blow  one  Way 
half  the  Year,  and  upon  the  op- 
pofite  Points  the  other  half. 

This  that  is  here  laid  rchtes 
to  the  Sea  Winds  at  fomc  IW*- 
tance  from  the  Land ;  for  upon 
the  Land,  and  near  the  Shores, 
the  Land  and  Sea  Breezes  arc 
almoft  every  where  fenfible;  and 
the  great  variety  that  happens  in 
their  Periods,  Force  and  Di- 
refiion,  happens  from  the  Situa- 
tion of  Mountains,  Valleys  and 
Woods,  and  from  the  various 
Texture  of  the  Soil^  more  or 
lefs  capable  of  retaining  or  re- 
fleSing  Heat,  or  of  exhaling  or 


vjgarion,  but  of  no  jie^x  cotvc^iu\co\i^^\vto^%N  ^^o^^^ 
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Of  variable  Winds.,  fome  are 
common  to  all  Countries,  others 
are  more  peculiar  to  fome  parti- 
cular Parts. 

Of  the  latter  Sort  the  mofl 
famous  are  Hurricanes,  which 
chiefly  infell  the  Carthee  Ijlaifds, 
but  are  not  anniverfary  nor  c- 
qually  frequent. 

Their  Fury  is  (b  great,  that 
they  throw  down  all  before 
them,  tear  up  Trees,  overturn 
Hoiii^s,  tofs  Ships  prodigioufly, 
and  blow  about  Things  of  vaft 
Weight.  They  arc  not  even, 
continued  Winds,  but  blow  in 
Gufts,  which  fuddenly  come  and 
go  ;  neither  do  they  extend  very 
wide,  but  are  Ibmetimes  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  Compafs,  and 
at  other  Times  take  a  larger 
Scope.  As  for  their  Duration, 
it  is  but  for  a  few  Days,  and 
fometimes  only  for  a  few  Houi's. 
They  are  more  common  in  Ame- 
rica than  any  where  elfe ;  but 
yet  Europe  and  Afia  are  not  al- 
together without  them,  as  ap- 
pears from  Hirtories  and  Tra- 
vels. 

The  Caufes  of  Tempejh  and 
Hurricanes  arc  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  all  the  Particu- 
lars, However,  it  may  in  rhe 
firft  place  be  noted,  that  the  Ra- 
tio of  all  Liquids  is  much  the 
lame  ;  and  therefore  an  extraor- 
dinary Motion  may  be  excired  in 
the  Air,  by  the  fame  Way  as  it 
is  in   the  Water. 

Now  if  Water  fall  from  a 
liigh  place,  or  if  there  be  a  Con- 
fluence of  feveral  Streams  toge- 
ther, this  gives  a  violent  Motion, 
and  caufes  many  Whirlings  and 
Sddiei  in  it. 
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This  is  apparent  in  the  Tor- 
rents falling  down  the  Rocks, 
and  the  Confluence  of  Rivers, 

Ifrherefore  fomcthing  analo- 
gous may  happen  in  the  Air, 
there  needs  muftbe  furious  Tem- 
pejfs  of  Wind  railed  in  it.  And 
fuch  a  Thing  may  happen,  if  aa 
extraordinary  Quantity  of  Va- 
pours be  drawn  by  the  Wind, 
upon  a  certain  Place,  which 
they  cannot  eaiily  get  over,  by 
Reafon  of  Mountains  or  contra- 
ry Winds,  which  oppofe  them. 

For  Example  ;  Suppofe  a 
Wind,  upon  fome  Point,  be- 
tween North  and  Eafl^  carries  a 
large  Colleflion  of  Vapours  out 
of  Afric:i  into  the  Carribee  IJlcs  ; 
this  Wind  lights  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  America ;  now  it  is 
polTiblc,  that  not  only  the  Moun- 
tains and  Woods  of  Panama 
may  rclift  the  Current  of  this 
Wind,  and  crowd  the  Vapours 
together  there  ;  but  a  contrary 
Wind,  upon  a  Point  between 
South  and  Weft,  may  blow  at 
the  lame  time  upon  tJie  U^cjlert 
Shore  of  America^  which  (hall 
force  the  Vapours  liack  again. 
When  fuch  a  Rc-encounter  hap- 
pens ;  there  mud  be  a  wild  up-  i 
roar  in  the  Air  about  the  Car-  I 
ribee  Jjlands,  and  in  all  that 
Traft  between  Sii:ttb  and  North 
America.  And  the  Vapours  ia 
this  circular  Motion  mull  needs 
be  furious  on  all  Sides,  juil  as 
it  is  in  the   Water. 

For  we  ft-e  in  the  ConBiiencc 
of  tv/o  Rivers,  if  their  Currents 
arc  rapid  at  the  Place  where  they 
fall  iu,  they  cauic  violent  Ed- 
dies whirl  things  about  that  are 
ca£l  into  them,  iwallowin^  theia.        -, 
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ap  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
throwing  them  up  again. 

This  ftews  us  the  Reafbn, 
"Why  heavy  Bodies  are  often  tof- 
fcd  in  the  Air  by  the  whirling  of 
Hurricanes^  and  then  dafh'd  to 
the  Ground  again  ;  for  the  Air 
being  a  circular  Motion,  is  with 
great  Fury  tofs'd  backwards  and 
forwards,  between  the  Ground 
and  the  Clouds. 

For  as  the  Waters  of  the  rol- 
ling Sea  do  not  run  to  the 
Shores  in  an  c\'cn  Stream,  but 
in  fuch  Waves  as  dafti  by  Fits 
and  Turns  ;  fo  the  Courfc  of  a 
violent  Wind  is  in  broken  and 
diftina  Blafts. 

Such  Tcmpcfts  do  not  extend 
very  far,  ( tho'  their  Bounds  are 
uncertain)  beciufe  the  neigh- 
bouring Air  giving  Way  to  them, 
they  fpend  themfclvcs  in  th:^  Pro- 
grefs  of  their  Motion. 

Thus  when  a  great  Stone  Is 
caft  into  the  Water  we  fee  a 
ercat  Agitation  round  about  the 
Place  where  it  fell  ;  but  the 
more  the  Waves  retire  from  the 
center  of  the  Motion,  the  flow- 
er and  the  lefs  fenfiblc  they 
grow  :  And  as  fuch  Motions 
do  not  laft  long  in  the  Water, 
no  more  do  they  in  the  Air  for 
the  fame  Reafon. 

Though  there  may  be  unufual 
Storms  of  Wind  any  where,  the 
Air  and  Valours  are  drawn  to- 
gether thereabouts,  by  contrary 
Winds  ;  yet  they  are  more  fre- 
quent about  the  Carrtbee  Iflands, 
cfpecially  in  June  and  Augufl^ 
when  the  Sun  is  vertical  there  ; 
for  their  Air  being  rarified  by 
the  Sun's  Heat,  thcufual  Winds 
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A'rr  and  Vafwmrs^  ^rhich  bcii^ 
crouded  together,  in  the  Gulf  ot 
America^  canfe  a  great  S^ 
tion  about  the  neighbouring  •> 
lands. 

When  the  Snn  is  on  this  Sii 
the  JLquatory  the  Air  is  more 
rarified  thereabonts,  and  ir  ms? 
fo  happen,  that  the  Scnth^  Soxii 
Eaji  Wind,  'which  con&mtlj 
blows  beyond  the  Line,  may 
fometimes  tranlgrefs  its  limits, 
and  bring  the  ^  Vapours  or  the 
JEthlopJck  Sea,  to  the  fame  Place 
where  thofe  of  the  AtlaxttcK  are 
abready  gathered  ;  which  bebj 
kept  in  by  the  Shores  oiAm- 
rica,  muft  necefl&rily  be  driven 
about   the  Carrii?ee  Iflands. 

Some  WtKds  are  drying,  others 
are  moid,  fome    gather  Clouds, 
others  difperfe  them  ;  fome  aie 
warm,  others  cold,  but  their  In- 
fluence is  not  one  and  the  fame, 
ill  all  Places  ;  for  fuch  Winds 
as  are  warm  in  one  Country  aie 
cold  in  another  ;     thofe  that  are 
wet  with  us  are  dry  with  other 
Nations,  and   on   the  contrary. 
As   to   the  Caufe    of  Winds, 
fome  have  been   inclined  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  diurnal  Rotatiott 
of  the  Earth  upon  its    Axis ;  by 
which  as  the  Globe   turns  ea^- 
wards ^  the  loofe    and  fluid  Par- 
ticles of  the  Air,    being  fo  ex- 
ceeding light,  that  they    may  be 
left  behind ;    fo   that    i^    refpcS 
of    the     Earth's    Surface,    they 
move   zvefiwards^    and    becomes 
a  conilant  eaftcrly    Wind. 

'  This  Opinion  feems  confirm- 
ed in  that  thefe  Winds  are 
found  only  near  the  Mquimc- 
ti^l^  in  thofe  Parallels    of  I^ati- 


•■  thither  a  vaft  Q}iaivXAX^  ou  v\x^<i^  ^V^t^  ^^  ^\s\\m^  Motion 
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is  fwifteft  ;  but  the  conftant 
Calms  in  thii  ^rlaiitiei  Sea,  near 
the  JE^uaior,  the  we/?er^  Winds 
near  the  Coafts  of  Guinea,  and 
the  periodical  wefierly  Monfoons 
under  the  JE^uator  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  fccmingly  declare  the  In- 
fuiEcienc)'  of  this  Hypoiheiis. 

Befides,  the  Air  being  Icept  to 
the  Earth  by  Che  Principle  of 
Gravity,  would  in  time  acquire 
the  fame  Degree  of  Velocity, 
that  the  Surface  of  the  Earrh 
moves  with,  as  well  as 
fpeft  of  the  diurnal  Rotation  as 
of  the  annual  about  the  Sun, 
which  is  about  thirty  Times 
Swifter. 

It  remains  therefore  to  fub' 
ftituce  Ibme  other  Caufc  that  is 
capable  of  producing  a  like  con- 
ftant Effcft,  not  liable  Co  the 
Ilime  Obje£Hon5,  but  Bgreeablt 
10  the  known  Properties  of  the 
Elements  O^  Air  and  ll'ater.,  and 
th^  Laws  of  the  Motion  of  flu- 
id Bodies,  fuch  a  one  is  the  Ac- 
tion of  the  Beams  of  the  Sun, 
upon  the  Air  and  IVater^  as  he 
pafles  every  Day  over  the  Oceans, 
conlidercd  together  with  the  Na- 
ture of  ihc  Hail  and  Sitiu 
the  neighbouring  Coniiacn 

TTiercforc  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Statich.  the  Air  which 
is  leis  tarificd  or  cxpmided  by 
Heat,  and  conftquemly  mote 
ponderous,  muft  have  a  motion 
round  thofe  pans  thereof^  which 
arc  more  ratified  and  lefi  ponde- 
rous to  briuR  it  to  an  E^uiH- 
liriii>n\  alio  the  prclence  of  the 
Sun   continually  fhiftiiig  to   the 


teft  Meridian  Heat  is  with  li 

carried   luejiuiard,     and   con] 

quently  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  Body  of  the  lower  Air  is 
that  Way, 

Thus  a  general  eafterly  Wind 
is  funned,  which  being  imprcf- 
fed  upon  all  the  Air  of  a  v^ 
Ocean,  the  parts  impel  oiie  the 
other,  and  fo  keep  blowing  till 
Che  next  Return  of  the  Sou, 
whereby  fo  much  of  tiic  Motion 
as  was  loH,  is  again  reftored ; 
and  thus  the  eajlerly  Wind  is 
made   perpetual. 

From  the  fame  principle  it 
follows,  that  this  eJfieriy  Wind 
fiiouJd  on  the  North  fide  of  the 
JEiiHiitur  be  to  the  narlhvitra  of 
the  Eajl,  and  in  South  Latitudes 
to  the  piHthward  thereof ;  for 
near  the  Line  the  Air  is  much 
more  ratified  at  a  greater  Dif- 
tance  from  it,  becaufe  the  Sun  is 
twice  in  a  Year  veriicsl  there, 
and  at  no  Time  dijlant  above 
twenty  three  Degrees  and  an 
half,  at  which  Diftance  the  Heat 
being  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angles 
of  Incidence,  is  but  little  (hori 
of  that  of  the  perpendicular  Ray. 
of]  Whereas  under  the  Tropicks,  iho' 
the  Sun  Hay  long  vertical,  yet: 
he  is  a  long  time  forty  fcvcn  De- 
grees off",  which  is  a  kii)d  of 
Winter,  wherein  the  Air  cools, 
fo  tliat  the  Summer  Heat  cannot 
warm  it  to  the  fame  Degree 
wiih  that  under  the  Mqui^or. 

Wherefore  the  Air  towards 
<i![\z.  voTthvjtird  and  7tf"W)&ujnf</ be- 
ing lefs  ravificd  than  that  in  the 
Middle-,   it   follows,   that   from 


vseftward  ^    that     part    towards '  both  lidcs   it  ought   to  tend  to- 
which   the  Air  tends,  by  Reafon  1  wards  ibc  M^mit 
of  Rarefliaiou  made  by  his  grca- 1 
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This  Motion  compoonded 
with  the  former  fofterly  "Wmd, 
anfwers  all  the  Pb^cmmema  of 
the  general  Trade  Winds,  which 
if  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Globe 
were  Sea,  woald  undoubtedly 
blow  all  round  the  World,  as 
tfiey  are  found  to  do  in  the  At- 
Lmtick  and  Mtbiaptci  Oceans. 

But  feeing  that  fo  great  Con- 
tinents do  tnterpofe  and  break 
the  Continuity  of  the  Oceans^  re- 
gard mud  be  had  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil,  and  and  pofition  of 
the  high  Mountains,  which  are 
the  two  principal  Caufes  of  the 
ftveral  Variations  of  the  Wind 
from  the  former  general  Rule. 

For  if  a  Country  lying  near 
the  Sun,  prove  to  be  flat,  fandy, 
and  low  I/and,  fuch  as  the  De- 
Icrts  of  Lyhia  are  ufually  report- 
ed to  be,  the  Heat  occafion- 
ed  by  the  Reflexions  of  the 
Beams  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Retention  thereof  in  the  Sand 
IS  incredible  to  thofe  that  have 
not  felt  It,  whereby  the  Air  be- 
ing exceedingly  ratified,  it  Is  ne- 
ccflary  that  the  cooler  and  more 
denfe  Air  fhould  run  thither- 
wards to  rcftore  the  Mquili- 
brtum* 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Caufe  why,  upon  the  Coafts  of 
Guixea^  the  Wind  always  fets 
in  upon  the  Land,  blowing  wef- 
terly^  inftead  of  eafterly^  there 
being  fufBcient  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  Inland  parts  of  Africa 
are  prodigioufly  hot,  fince  die 
northern  Borders  thereof  were  fo 
intemperate,  as  to  give  the  An* 
"«cnts  caufe  to  conclude,  that 
beyond    the    Tropicfcs    vi^s 

-nhabitable  by  excefeotH^t. 
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but  riiis  Hypothefis  is  contra- 
dided  by  the  conftant  Calms 
in  the  AtUmtick  Sea  near  the 
Equator^  fcff . 

Others  are  rather   inclined  to 
ajRrribe  it  to   the  Aftion  of  the 
Sun's  Beams  upon  the  Air  and 
Water,  as  he  pafles   every   Day 
over  the  Oceans,   confidered  to- 
gether with  the    Nature  o£  the 
Soil  and  Situation  of  the  zi}om^ 
ing  Countries  ;    the  Mountains, 
the  Woods,  the  Heat  and  Cold, 
the  Moifture  or  Drinefs  of  Conn- 
tries,  create  the  great   Varieties 
of  Winds. 

The  dry  Winds  leem  to  be 
fiich  as  carry  but  a  few  Vapours 
along  with  them,  and  dieitfore 
lick  off  the  moift  Particles  from 
the  Bodies  over  which  they  pals, 
and  thus  in  Holland, 

The  North  and  Eaji  WMs^ 
with  the  intermediate  Points  are 
drying,  becaufe  the  cold  northern 
Sea,  yields  but  few  Vapours  in 
Comparifon  of  thole  that  come 
from  warmer  parts  of  the  0- 
cean.  But  the  vjefterly  Winis 
and  others,  are  moift,  becaufe 
they  iffiie  from  warm  and  va- 
porous Parts.  The  vjejlem 
IVind  feldom  failing  to  feud 
Rain. 

Such .  IVinds  gather  Clouds, 
which  blow  from  the  Quarters 
where  the  Vapours  arife,  which 
in  ConjunSion  with  the  Va- 
pours of  our  own  Region,  fiU 
the  Air.  And  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  which  bring  little  Vapours 
along  With  them,  and  bear  away 
that  which  hangs  over  us,  bring 
fair  Weather. 

Winds  are    either    warm   or 
co\^^  ^^>^^  ^^NisssxvKs.  ^c  from 
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whence  they  blow  ;  and  there- 
fore when  a  brisk  Wind  blows 
from  a  cold  Quarter,  it  allays 
the  Heat  of  Summer,  which  is 
very  troublefoine  in  ftilL  Wea- 
ther,. Thus  a  quick  Blaft  of  a 
pair  of  BellQW$  will  put  out  a 
Flame,  which  a  gentle  Blowing 
increafts;  for  thp  quick  Blaft 
drives  all  the  Flame  to  one 
Side,  where  it  i$  ftiffled  by  the 
Force  of  the  incumbent  Air, 
for  want  of  Aliment ;  but  a 
gentle  Wind  augments  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Flame  every  way, 
and  makes  it  fieze  on  more  Parts 
of  Fewel. 

Now,  becaule  all  the  Heat 
or  Cold  of  Wind  proceeds  from 
the  Heat  or  Cold  of  the  Coun- 
try where  it  blows ;  therefore 
the  fame  Winds  are  cold  or  hot 
every  where.  Beyond  the  Line 
they  are  juft  the  r^verfe  of  what 
they  are  with  us;  their  cold 
Winds  are  from  the  Souths  ours 
from  the  North  ;  and  as  our 
South  Winds  are  warni  for  no 
other  Reafbn  but  becaufe  they 
bring  us  an  Air  heated  by  the 
Sun,  for  the  very  fame  Reafon 
the  North  Winds  are  warm  to 
our  Antipodes.' 

From  what  has  been  faid,  It 
is  evident,  that  the  Sun  is  the 
Caufe  pf  Wind,  and  Motion 
the  Caufe  of  Vapours. 

There  are  fome  who  fancy 
that  the  Waters  in  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth  are  rarefied  into 
Vapours  by  the  fubterraneous 
Fires,  and  thefe  Vapours  ifluing 
out  of  the  Chinks  of  the  Ground 
create  the  Wind  ;  and  becaufe 
the  Situation  of  Mountains  is 
commonly  fuch,  as  permits  thofe 
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Vapours  ^o  flow  but  one  Way^ 
therefore  they  fay  the  Vehe- 
mence of  the  Wind  is  in  fuch 
and  fuch  a  Place. 

But  thefe  Perfons  fliew  no 
Place  whence  the  Matter  of  the 
Winds  can  come  with  fo  much 
Force  ;  tho'  they  talk  of  Caves 
which  are  the  Store-houfes  of  the 
Winds ;  yet  if  it  were  fo,  all 
Places  muft"  be  full  of  Caves, 
whereas  we  hear  but  of  very 
few.  And  befidcs,  in  the  Places 
where  fuch  Caves  are,  the  fame 
Winds  would  blow  continually, 
or  would  feldom  fail  ;  but  this 
is  what  was  aever  found  yet. 
See   Vapours^  Hail^  Ram^  Snow^ 

Mr.  Laurence  fays,  the  Weft 
and  South-weft  Winds  with  us 
make  the  greateft  DeftruQion  in 
a  Garden,  which  as  he  has  made 
his  Obfervations  do  blow  two 
Parts  in  three  of  the  whole  Year^ 
and  that  wefterly  Winds  blaft 
Fruit  more  than  thofe  from  the 
Eaft^  as  they  are  much  more 
frequent. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Robinfon 
gives  us  this  Account  of  the  OW- 
gin  of  IVinds. 

That  in  the  greateft  probabili- 
ty it  proceeds  from  vaft  Swarms 
of  nitrous  Particles,  which  rife 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea, 
which  having  been  put  into  Mo- 
tion, either  by  the  central  Fire, 
or  by  that  Heat  and  Fermenta- 
tion which  do  abound  in  this 
huge  Body  of  the  Earth  ;  and 
therefore  this  firft  Commotion, 
which  is  excited  by  the  faid  Fer- 
mentation, is  called  a  Bottom- 
Wind^   which  is  prefently  dlfco- 
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Sea  Fiffi,  that  delight  to  fport 
and  play  upon  the  Waves  of 
the  Sea,  and  do  by  their  playing 
give  to  Mariners  the  firft  No- 
tice of  an  approaching  Storm. 

When  thefe  nitrous  Swarms 
are  rifen  towards  the  Surface  of 
the  Sea,  they  caufe  in  a  dark 
Night  fuch  a  ihining  light  upon 
the  Waves,  as  if  the  Sea  were 
on  fire,  and  being  delivered 
from  the  brackifh  Water,  and 
received  into  the  open  Air,  thofe 
fiery  and  (hining  Meteors  which 
fix  upon  the  Mads  and  Sides  of 
the  Ships,  and  are  only  nitrous 
Particles  condenfed  by  the  cir- 
cumambient Cold,  and  like  that 
which  the  Chvmsfts  call  Phof- 
phornsy  or  artificial  Glow-worm, 
ihinc  and  caft  a  Light,  but  have 
no  Heat. 

This  gives  the  fecond  notice 
to  Mariners,  that  the  Storm  is 
rifing  ;  for  the  Sea  begins  to  be 
rough  upon  the  firft  breaking 
out  of  the  Wind,  and  the  Waves 
fwell  and  rife,  tho*  the  Air  at 
the  fame  Time  is  calm  and 
clear. 

This  boiling  Fermentation  of 

the  Sea  caufes  the   Vapours  to 

arife,    wliich  by  the  Intcnfenefs 

of  the  circumambient    Cold   is 

condenfed   into    thick   Clouds, 

and  falls  down  in     Storms  of 

Wind  and  Rain  ;  firft  upon  the 

Sea  from  whence  they  rofe,  and 

then  the  attraftive  Power  of  the 

Mountain    cold ,     by    a   fecret 

Magnetifin  between  Vapour  and 

Cold,  attrafis.the  waterifli  Va- 

>,  and    intermixt   with    ni- 

Parricles  to  the  high  Tops 

[ountains  and  Hills,  where 

hang  hovering  lu  i\\\cVw  ?o%% 
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and  watery  Mifls,  until  the  At* 
mofpherical  Heat  rarifies  the  ni- 
trous part  of  the  Fog,  Which  is 
always  uppennofl,  and  appears 
white  and  tranflucent,  intobrii 
Gales  of  Wind, 

And  the  Intenlhefs  of  atmrf 
pherical   Cold    having  attrafld 
the  Vapours  into  the  colder  Re- 
gions of  the    Air,    where  being 
condenfed  into  Clouds,  the  Wifld 
breaks,  diffipates  and  drives  them 
before  it,  till    they  fall  doimin 
Ram,  and  water  the   Surface  of  • 
the  Earth. 

And  this  (eems  to  be  theRea- 
fon  why  they  have  but  Hide 
Wind  and  lefs  Rain  in  Eg]f 
and  thofe  level  Countries,  where 
they  have  no  Mountains. 

Wind,  fays  Mr.  Derhm^  is  a 
Current  of  the  Air,  and  that 
which  excites  or  alters  its  Car- 
rents  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be 
the  caufe  of  IVinds. 

An  -^quipoile  of  the  Atthof- 
phere  produces  a  Calm  ;  but  if 
that  -^quipoife  be  taken  off 
more  or  lefs,  a  Stream  of  f^ 
and  Wind\  is  accordingly  thereby 
produced ,  either  ftronger  or 
weaker,  fwifter  or  flower.  And 
there  are  divers  things  that  may 
caufe  fuch  alterations  in  the  JL 
quipoife  or  Balance  of  the  At- 
mofphere ,  viz.*  Eruptions  of 
Vapours  from  the  Sea  and  Land, 
Rarefadions  and  Condenfation> 
in  one  place  more  than  in  ano- 
ther, the  falling  of  Rain^  preffurc 
of  the  Clouds^  ^c,  , 

It  is  obferved   of  Caves^  that 

they  do  always  emit  IVinds^  more 

or  lefs  ;    and  as    great  Caves^  fo 

great  hakes  alfo  fend  forth  lVinii\ 

^\>\jx  xJcyR  \»oft  univcrfal    and  con- 
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(lant  Alterations  of  the  AtmoC- 
phcre  arc  produced  by  Heat  and 
Cold. 

This  h  inanifeft  hi  the  ^ene- 
ta\  Tratie  IViaJs^  which  between 
the  Tropkks  blow  all  the  Year 
from  Eaft  to  IVeft.  If  the  Caufe 
of  this  be  (according  to  the  O- 
piiiions  of  fome  ingenious  IVIcn) 
the  daily  Progrefs  of  the  Sun, 
rouiid  that  Parr  of  the  Globe, 
and  by  his  Heat  rarefying  one 
Part  of  the  Air,  while  the  cool- 
er and  heavier  Air  behind  prelTes 
after. 

And  fo  rhe  Sea  and  Land  Bree- 
SeSjand  fo  In  our  Climate,the Mr- 
thertyanA  3'oK(ier/)' Winds  (which 
ate  commonly  eltecmcd  the 
Caufe  of  Cold  and  warm  Wea- 
ther )  are  really  the  Effects  of 
rhe  Cold  or  Warmth  of  the 
Atmofphere. 

Of  this  Mr.  Derham  fays,  he 
has  had  fo  many  Confirmations, 
that  he  does  not  doubt  of  it  : 
and  he  produces  for  an  Inftance 
of  it,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  fee  a  warm  Southerly  Ifind, 
on  a  fudden  changed  to  the 
North,  by  the  Fall  of  Snow  or 
Hait;  and  in  a  cold  frofty  IVlorn- 
ing,  to  fee  the  Wind  North,  and 
to  wheel  about  towards  the 
■SoMfA^r/y  Quarters,  when  the  Si 
has  well  warm'd  the  Air  ;  and 
then  again  in  the  cold  Evening 
to  turn  Nurthfrly  or  Eaflerly. 

And  from  hence  affo  it  is, 
that  the  IVinds  and  Clouds  arc 
oftentimes  contrary  to  one  ano- 
ther ill  Thunder  Showers,  (ef- 
peciaily  if  Hail  falls)  the  fuliry 
Weather  below,  direfling  the 
U'^iad  one  way,  and  the  cold 
bovethe  Clauds  another  way, 
Vol.  a. 


He  adds,  that  he  has  obfcrved 
fcveral  Times,  that  when  the 
Morning  has  been  wann,  and 
what  W'W  was  (lirring  was  W^c/i- 
fouth-wejl,  that  the  Clouds  were 
thicit  and  black  (as  they  gene- 
rally are  when  Snow  follows  ) 

And  that  a  Utile  before  Noon 
the  Wind  vcred  about  to  the 
North  by  U'eji,  and  fometimes 
to  other  Points  ;  the  Clouds 
at  the  fame  Time  flying  fome 
North  by  IVeft^  and  fome  Sonth- 

•ft  ;  that  about  one  a  Clock  it 
rained  apace ;  the  Clouds  fome- 
times flying  North -eaji,  then 
Norih^  and  at  lafi  both  iVmd 
and  Clouds  have  fettled  North 
by  Ifejl,  and  that  at  that  Time 
the  SUet  fell  very  plentifully,  and 
it  grew  very  cold. 

From  all  which  he  obferves, 
Fi'r//,  That  tho'  the  Region  be- 
low was  warm,  the  Region  of 
the  Clouds  was  cold,  as  the  black 
fiiowy  Clouds  Oicwed.  Second- 
ly, that  the  Struggle  between  the 
warnith  of  our  Region,  and  the 
cold  of  the  cloudy  Region, 
ftop'd  the  airy  Currents  of  both 
Regions.  Thirdly,  Tjiat  the  fal- 
ling of  the  Snow  throujTh  our 
warmer  Air,  did  at  firft  melt 
into  Rain,  but  after  the  fuperior 
cold  had  conquered  the  iiiferiot 
warmth,  i^  became  Sleer.  F-Jurth- 
/y,  That  as  the  cold  prevailed  by 
degrees,  lb  by  degrees  it  wheel- 
ed about,  both  the  Winds  and 
Clouds,  from  the  Northward  to- 
wards  the  South. 

Progmjlicks    of  Jf'eather  from 
the  Winds. 


are  the  canfes  of  the  moft  fad- 
den  and  extraordinary  alterations 
of  the  Air. 

The  Nature  of  the  Winds  is 
fuch,  chat  by  the  Experience 
we  have  of  diem,  we  may  very 
nearly  predifi  what  Weather  we 
(hall  have  for  two  or  three  Days 
after. 

As  for  Example,  we  know 
that  in  our  Climate,  a  Soiuh 
Wind  generally  brings  Rain, 
and  a  IVeJt  Wind  more,  and  the 
IVeJl  Wind  is  the  Predominant 
Wind  with  us,  becaufe  the  Oce^ 
an  lies  on  the  Wefi  fide  of  our 
Country. 

And  alfo  th*  a  North  Wind 
brings  fair  Weather  to  us  as 
well  as  the  Eaft  Wind,  which 
does  not  lad  fo  long  as  the 
North  ;  therefore  the  Northeajl 
and  the  South  Weft  Winds  are 
thofe  that  it  is  neceflSry  chiefly 
to  be  treated  of. 

Some  curious  Obfervers  of  the 
Weather  have  made  this  Obfer- 
vation  for  many  Years,  that  there 
is  as  much  South  and  /f^^  Wind 
in  eight  Years  as  there  is  north 
and  eaft  Winds ;  and  of  confe- 
quence  as  many  wet  Years  as 
dry  Years. 

Mr.  Pointer  gives  the  follow- 
ing Rules  to  know  when  the 
Wind  will  fet  in  one  of  thefe 
two  Points,  for  the  moft  Part 
for  two  or  three  Months  toge- 
ther. 

Ftrft^  As  to  the  North-eafi 
Wind  ;  when  the  Wind  turns  to 
the  North-eaft  Point,  and  conti- 
nues in  it  two  Days  without 
Rain,  and  does  neither  turn  to  I  ^/W  is  for 
rte  Southward  the  third  Da^^j  not  iNorth-eaft. 
Win,  then  it  is  likely  to  conxmxx^x 
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dght  or  nine  Days  without  Rain^ 
and  then  to  return  into  the 
South. 

If  the  Wind  turn  out  of  the 
South  to  the  Nortb-eaft  again, 
and  continues  two  Days  in  that 
Point  without  Rain^  and  neidier 
rains,  nor  turns  to  the  South  the 
third  Day,  it  is  likely  to  conti- 
nue Nortb-eaft  for  two  Months, 
and  for  the  moll  part  for  thrtt 
Months.  The  IFiffd  will  fin/ft 
thefe  Turns  towards  theNwti  in 
three  Weeks  Time. 

Secondly ;    As    to   the  SoMti- 
weft  Winds  ;  when  the  Wind 
has  been  in  the   North  for  two   , 
Months   or  more,    and  comes 
to  the  Soutb^    there    are    ufu- 
ally  three  or  four  fair  Pays  &t 
firft,  and  then  on   the  fourth  or 
fifth  Day  comes    Rain,  or-elfe 
the  Wind  turns  North^  and  con- 
tinues dry  ftilL 

If  within  a  Day  or  two  with- 
out Rain,  it  returns  to  the  So9^\ 
and  with  Rain  turn,  North-^eK 
and  return  into  the  South  thefef 
or  fecond  Day,  as  before,  two 
or  three  Times  together,  afta 
this  Manner,  then  it  is  like  to 
be  in  the  South^  or  South-wefi^ 
two  or  three  Months  together, 
for  the  moft  part,  as  it  was  in 
the  N6rth  before.  The  Windr& 
finifli  thefe  Turns  in  a  Fort- 
night. 

He  does  not  mention  the  14 
otWeftWinds^  becaufe,  hefivJ, 
the  Rains  come  ufually  froni 
the  Souths  or  in  the  (hifting  of 
the  Wind  from  the  South  to  the 
North.  As  for  the  Drought,  the 

the     moft   part 
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If  it:  prove  fair  Weather  out 
of  the  So«th  for  a  Week  toge- 
ther (  which  is  not  ufual  )  it  is 
like  to  be  a  great  Drought, 
when  it  has  rained  for  a  long 
Time  out  of  the  South  before. 

The  Wind  ufually  turns  from 
the  North  to  the  South  quietly 
without  Rain  ;  but  comes  back 
again  into  the  North  with  a  ftrong 
Wind  and  Rain. 

The  grcateft  Winds,  which 
blow  down  Houfes  and  Trees, 
ufually  come  by  the  turning  of 
the  Wind  oat  of  the  South  by 
the  Weft,  into  the  North,  which 
drives  away  R^n  and  clears  the 
Air. 

Signt   ef  the    cbangwr  of  the 
Wind. 

Mr.  Pointer  (ays,  in  what 
Point  foever  the  Wind  is,  when 
the  Sun  rifes  with  many  pale 
Spots  appearing  in  its  Orb,  and 
part  of  it  hid  in  a  Cloud,  it  will 
loon  turn  to  the  South. 

That  when  the  Wtid  has  been 
f-'ttled  for  twenty  four  Hours 
or  more,  in  any  of  rhe  full 
Points,  as  North,  Eaft,  fVeftov 
South,  when  it  begins  to  turn  it 
will  fettle  till  it  comes  to  the  op- 
pofite  Point,  as  from  the  North 
ro  the  South,  and  fo  from  full 
Eaft  to  full  Weft,  and  fo  of  the 
angular  Points,  as  from  the  North- 
e^ljl  to  the  South-VJeft. 

Upon  whatfoever Quarter  the 
Wind  is,  when  rhe  Moon  chan- 
ge?, it  prefcnily  changes  upon 
the  new  Moon. 

When  the  generality  of  the 
Clouds  tack  with  the  Wi»d{iM 
there  Ihoiild  be  many  in  little 
Fleeces,  or  long  Slakes,   lying 
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higher,  and  appearing  not  to 
move)  the  Wind  is  flagging  and 
will  ibon  change  and  fliift  "  " 
Point. 


Common  Oijervalioai  end  Sigtit 
of  Wind  and  Storms  ariftug. 

If  pale  Spots  feem  to  appear 
in  the  Orb  of  the  Sun,  at  his 
fitting,  and  do  dazzle  there, 
ftrong  Wi»ds  from  the  South  will 
enfue,  the  Wind  foon  ftiifting 
into  that  Point,  in  what  Quar- 
ter foever  it  was  before. 

If  there  appear  upon  the  Sun 
when  he  is  fitting,  fiery  Spots, 
or  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  much 
Wind  will  eafily  enfue;  and  a 
red  lowering  Morning  is  fre- 
quently a  Fore-runner  of  Wind. 

If  the  Maon,  when  at  the  Fuji 
has  a  reddifti  Circle  about  her, 
it  prefages  much  Wind. 

When  Meteori  (or  as  they 
are  commonly  called  Stars, ) 
fhoot  and  fpread  a  long  Train 
of  Light,  they  are  Fore-runners 
of  Winds  that  will  foon  fol- 
low. 

The  Lord  Bacon  fays,  the  fol- 
lowing are  Prognoflicks  of  high 
Winds  or  Tcmpefts  arifing. 

When  the  Sea  refounds  upon 
theShore  ;  when  the  Winds  mur- 
mur in  the  Woods,  without  any 
apparent  Wind,  they  portend  that 
Wind  will  follow  ;  for  fuch 
Winds  brearhing  chiefly  out  of 
the  Earth,  are  not  firft  perceived 
except  they  be  pent  by  Water, 
or  Wood  ;  and  therefore  a  Mur- 
mur out  of  the  Caves  likewilc 
portends  as  much. 

When  the  Briglitnefs  of  the 
(mallcT  Stars  is    on  a   fuddeo. 
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obfcur'd  it  is  a  fign  of  a  Tempeft 
arifing :  For  the  upper  Regions  of 
the  Air  perceive  the  Colleaion  of 
theMatter  oi  Temp  efts  and  Winds  ^ 
before  the  Air  here  below ;  there- 
fore the  obfcuring  of  the  fmal- 
ler  Stars  is  a  fign  of  Tempeils 
following. 

He  fays,  the  Air  and  Ftre 
have  fubtil  Perceptions  of  the 
rifing  of  the  Wind^  before  Men 
find  it. 

We  may  perceive  the  tremb- 
ling of  a  Candle  will  difcover  a 
Wind,  that  otherwife  we  do 
\.  /l  feel  ;  and  the  flexions  burn- 
ing of  Flames  fhews  the  Air 
is  beginning  to  be  unquiet ;  and 
in  like  Manner  do  Coals  of  Fire 
by  cafting  off  the  Afhes  more 
than  ufual.  The  Reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  no  Wind  is  at  firft  appa- 
rent to  the  Senfe,  till  it  ha5  agi- 
tated the  Air. 

And  for  the  Afhes,  it  is  not 
to  be  admired  at,  if  the  Wind 
unperceived,  fliake  them  ofl^,  for 
it  is  a  common  Thing  to  try 
which  way  the  Wind  blows,  by 
throwing  up  Grafs,  or  Chafl^,  or 
fuch  like  Things  into  the  Air. 


when  the  Wind  blows  hard,  ft 
is  a  fign  of  its  abating. 

Prognofticks  of  a  hard  IVinter. 


Signs  of  the  Winds  ceajing. 

If  a  hafty  Shower  of  Rain 
falls,  when  the  Wind  has  raged 
for  fome  Hours,  it  foon  abates 
It 

If  Water  ruckles  much,  and 
frequent  Bubbles  rife,  the  Storm 
is  but  of  Ihort  Continuance. 

If  Sparrows  chirp  merrily,  and 
Moles  come  out  of  their  Holes, 
it  is  a  fign  of  a  Storm  ceafing. 

If  the  Bird  cal  led  King's  Ftjher^ 
or  Hakyony   attempts  the  Seas 


The  Lord  Bacon  gives  thefe 
as  Signs,  or  Fore-runners  of  a 
hard  Winter. 

,  1£  Stone  Or  Wainfcot^  that  have 
been  u(ed  to  fweat  (  as  it  is  cal- 
led )  be  more  dry  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  Winter;  or  the  Drops 
of  Eaves  of  Houfes  come  dovm 
more  flowly,than  they"  ufe  to  do, 
it  portends  a  hard  andi  frofty 
Winter.  The  Realbn  is,  that 
it  fliews  an  Inclination  in  die 
Air  to  dry  Weather,  which  in 
the  Winter  Time  is  always  join- 
ed  with  Froft.    . 

Generally  a  moiji  and  coolSmtt- 
mer  betokens  a  hard  Winter 
likely  to  enfue.  The  Reafon  is,, 
that  the  Vapours  of  the  Earii 
not  being  diflipated  by  the  Sun 
in  the  Summer,  do  rebound  up- 
on the  Winter. 

A  hot  and  dry  Summer,,  efp^ 
cially  if  the  Heat  and  Drought 
extend  far  into  September^  l»- 
tokens  an  open  Beginning  of 
Winter,  and  Cold  to  fuccecd 
toward  the  latter  Part  "  of  the 
Winter,  and  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  Spring;  for  till  that  Time 
the  former  Heat  and  Droughty 
bear  the  Sway,  and  the  Vapomi 
are  not  fuflSciently  multiplied. 

An  open  and  warm  Winta 
portends  a  hot  and  dry  Summer; 
for  the  Vapours  difperft  into  the 
Winter  Showers ;  whereas  CaU 
and  Froft  keep  them  in,  and 
tranfport  them  into  the  late 
Spring  and  Summer  following. 
^    The    Country    People    ha?c 

made 
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made  this  Obrervation,  that  tliofe 
Years  in  which  there  are  ftore 
of  Haws  and  Heps,  do  com- 
monly portend  cold  Wititers. 
The  natural  caufe  of  this  may 
)?£  the  want  of  Heat,  and  abun- 
dance of  Moifture  in  the  Sum- 
pier  preceeding,  which  puts  forth 
thofe  Fruits,  and  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  leave  a  great  Quantity 
of  cold  i^apourj,  uudillipated, 
which  caufes  the  Cold  of  the 
following  Winter. 

When  Birds  lay  up  Hiiu;j  and 
Slaes,  and  other  Siorcs  in  old 
Nells  and  hollow  Trees,  it  is  a 
fign  of  a  hard  Winter  approaching. 

If  Fowls  or  Birds,  which  ufed 
at  certain  Seafons  to  change 
Countries,  come  earlier  than  tlie 
ufual  Time,  they  (hew  the  Tem- 
perature of  the  Weather,  accord- 
ing to  that  Country  from  whence 
they  came  ;  as  the  IViWer  Birds, 
Feldcfares,  Snipes,  Ift/odcoch 
&c. 

If  they  come  earlier,  and  o«t 
of  the  Narthern  Countries,  they 
intimate  co!d  Winters  likely  to 
cnfue  with  us.  And  if  it  be  in 
the  fame  Country,  they  fhew  a 
Temperature  of  Seafon,  like  un- 
to that  Seafon  in  which  they 
come,  as  Batts^  Cttckoes,  Night- 
iagalts,  Swallows,  which  come 
towards  Summer  ;  if  they  come 
early  it  is  a  fign  a  hot  Summer 
will  follow. 

Cold  Dews  and  Morning 
Rimes,  about  St.  BanhiiUwfiij- 
iide,  and  Huar.-Frojls  in  (he 
Morning  about  Michaelmaft-tidc, 
foretell  a  hard  Winter. 

When  Sca-pyei  flock  from  (alt 
to  frclh  Water,  it  lignifies  afud- 
deo  alteration  of  Weather  to 
mach  Cold. 


17.  Winter  Cherrjes.  ' 

ARE    encreafed    from  their 
■**  Roots  by  Spruuts  and  Run- 

18.  tht  while  Winter  FLQ-ff- 

ER,  Winter  GiLLiELOWEi 
or  Snow  drop, 

^HIS  Plant  is  called  a  La- 
tin Narci£o-Leueoium,  be- 
caufe  it  takes  after  the  Nareijfus, 
En  refpefl  of  its  Bulb,  and  after 
the  Gilliflower,  in  refpefl  of  its' 
Flower. 

Dcfcription.  ]  It  is  thus  de- 
fcrib'd  by  Monf.  Liger  ;  from 
its  Bnib  it  fhoots  out  long 
Leaves  of  a  (Iiining  Green  and 
pointed :  From  the  Middle  of 
the  Leaves  grows  a  Stalk,  about 
half  a  Foot  high,  leafy,  and 
bearing  a  Sort  of  luhite  Seed 
half  Way  down.  And  at  the 
End  of  the  Stalk  grows  a 
white  Flower,  of  a  very  fweet 
Scent,  compos'd  of  fix  Leaves, 
fomctimes  alike,  and  fomctimes 
unlike,  in  the  Shape  of  a  hang- 
ing Bell.  The  Cup  of  this 
Flower  grows  to  be  a  roandifh 
Fruir,  divided  into  three  Seed 
Veffels  filled  with  roundifli 
(Seeds. 

IVay  of  Prop^sation.  ]  This 
Plant  is  increafed  only  by  its 
Bulbs,  and  being  reckoned  a  Sort 
of  N'-rciJfus  is  ordered  as  they 
arc ;  wiiich  fee. 


I 


19.  WiTUY  end  Willow. 
Ae//.]'p  H  E  Ulihy  will  gro' 
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tho*  it  delights  in  a  moift  Soil^  |    This  is  a  Miliake^  and  I  (b- 
and  the  Ifillows  on  Bonks  near  pole  is  taken  from  aPlantcal- 


Rivers  and  wet  Ditches,  where 
they  can  reach  the  Moiftore  with 
any  of  their  Roots. 

Mr.  Cook  fays,  the  fFhhy  does 
beft  in  Ground  that  is  not  very 
moift,  but  yet  the  Moifture  muft 
not  be  far  from  it,  as  on  the 
weeping  Side  of  an  Hill  where 
fome  Spring  breaks  out ;  or  on 
Banks  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and 
Ditches,  or  on  Banks  in  mooriih 
Grounds. 

The  ffllhw  alfo  delights  to 
erow  on  fuch  like  Ground; 
both  thefe  Plants  are  fet  in  fuch 
Places  as  the  IVater-Poplar  is, 
and  of  fuch  Sets  as  that  is  :    See 

Poplar. 

Way  of  'Propagation.  ]   They 
may  be  raifed  of  Cuttings  ftuck 
in  the  Ground,  or  large  Trun- 
cheons of  eight  or  ten  Foot  long, 
when  their  Buds   put  out  firS. 
You  may  rub  off  all  the  under 
Buds,  and  leave  only  a  few  near 
the  Top   to  draw  up  the  Sap. 
You  may  alfo  raife  them  of 
Layers^  ^  or  of  Seeds ^   but  they 
fcldom    ripen  in  England^  and 
the  other  way   being  very  eafy, 
it  will  be  but  a  needlefs  Trou- 
ble. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant 
and  lop  them  is  in  February^ 
juft  before  they  begin  to  rife, 
cfpecially  if  they  be  raifed  by 
Cuttings  or  T'runcheons.  Thofe 
Cuttings  are  accounted  the  beft 
that '  grow  ncareft  the  Roots. 

Mr.  Cook  fays,  there  is  one 

Sort   called  the    Smelling  Wil" 

low^    which  has  a  great  Shoot, 

tars  fine,  broad,  (hining,  green 


led  the  French- fFillow  ;  for  tix 
other  Willow  bears  no  Flower 
but  only  a  Catkin. 
It  bears  a  fweet,beautiful  Flow- 
er, and.  deferves  to  be  feth 
Orchards,  if  Rivers  run  by  them, 
but  if  there  are  not,  yet  if  die 
Ground  be  moift  and  prettygood, 
it  will  thrive  well  enough. 

It  is  eafily  encreafed  of  Gr/- 
tfngs.  If  the  Ground  have  a  dry 
Bottom,  they  ihould  be  fet  on 
the  Norti  fide  of  a  Wall :  The 
Bees  delight  much  in  this 
Plant. 

It  may  alfo  be  encreafed  by 
Laying^  for  if  it  be  but  coratd 
with  Earth  it  will  take  Root. 


20.    WooDBINI>.     See  HOKEY- 
SUCICLE. 

21.  WolfVBane. 

T  &  an  early  Flower  ;  Is  en- 
-*-  creas'd  by  Parting  of  the 
Roots ;  and  may  be  remov'd  at 
any  Time. 


22. 
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RMS. 


rprORMS,  Monf.  Gentil 
^^  fays,  are  very  pernicious 
to  Trees ;  fo  that  they  oftentimes 
die  by  fome  Warm  ingender'd 
either  in  the  Root  or  Sfetn,  which 
intercepts  the  Sap.  But  yet 
fuch  a  Tree  may  ft  ill  be  pre- 
ferv'd,  if  you  can  but  difcover 
whereabouts  the  Worm  lies.  If 
a  Tree  continues  pim'ng.  Day 
after  Day,    you  may  conclude 


( 

J 


eaves,  and  will  grow  on  moft.  y^^^^  ^^  fecoR  WTomix  either  a- 
•rounds  that  are  not  too  dq,  -^  \Ksfcw 


VTO  vr  o 

lOot  the  Jiof-ts,  or  between  the  to  Trees,  and  kills  the  Grafts 


[l^oe^  atid  the  Bari.  And  he  has 
bund  Tome  alinoll  as  large  as 
Jbis  little  Finger,  which  would 
I  certainly  have  kill'd  the  Tree,  if 
he  had  not  gotten  them  out ;  but 
after  ihey  had  been  gotten  out, 
the  Tree  returned  to  its  firft  Vi- 
gour, and  flourilhed  as  well  as 
if  it   had  never  been  incommo- 


ded. 

Mr.  Carpenter  fays,  That  ha- 
ving obferved  feveral  new-plant- 
ed Trees  to  die  away,  after  they 
had  made  fine  and  hopeful 
Shoots ;  fearching  into  the  Cdufe, 
and  opening  the  Ground,  rhcy 
found  at  the  Roots  of  the  Trees 
many  of  the  great  Earth  Cater- 
pillars, with  large  Teeth,  in 
Shape  like  thofe  of  a  Shark  ; 
which  Caterpillars  had  gnaw'd 
otf  the  Bark  quite  round  the 
Roots  of  many  of  the  Plants  ; 
and  this  irrecoverably  dellroy'd 
them. 

There  are  a  Sort  of  JVorms, 
call'd  Coek-chafers,  which  is  ve- 
ry pernicious  to  Trees ;  and 
Ground  frefh  broken  up  is  moll 
fubjefl  to  rhem,  They  remain 
in  the  Earth  two  or  three  Years, 
'till  they  come  to  have  Wings, 
and  then  they  couple  and  hitch 
their  young,  which  are  -while  ; 
and  creeping  into  the  Ground, 
ftay  there  as  long  as  the  old  ones 
did.  This  Sort  of  IVarms  flick- 
ing to  the  Roots  of  young 
Trees,  bark  and  kill  them,  as 
well  as  Plants  and  Herbs.     The 


o?  Peaches  when  they  begin  to 
(hoot,  efpecially  Standard  Peach- 
Trees.  The  Way  to  fecure  the 
Grafts  from  them,  is  to  put  them 
into  little  Paper-Bags,  and  tye 
them  about  with  Thread. 

As  for  dcftroying  H'vrms  in 
Walks,  fee  IValh.  ^^ 


23.  WoaMwooD.  ^H 

IVty  of  Propagath».'\ 
•T*  H  I  S  Plant,  Mr.  Bradley 
fays,  may  be  rais'd  either 
Seeds  or  Slips,  planted  in 
March;  and  will  grow  in  any 
Soil :  And  if  it  be  eaten  by  Hogs 
when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  they 
C  pafllng  thro'  their  Bodies  )  ger- 
minate and  come  up  quickly, 
and  fo  will  be  apt  ro  over-run 
the  Ground. 

The  Seed  is  thus  defcribM  by 
Monf.  Quintiney :  It  is  of  a  pret- 
ty odd  Figure,  being  a  little  bent 
inward  in  its  (mailed  Part,  and 
little  open  on  the  other  End, 
which  is  bigger  and  rounder, 
and  upon  which  there  is  a  little 
i/flti  Spot :  Its  Colour  is  _ye//nw- 
ijfj  at  the  bigger  End,  and  its 
Iharper  End  inclines  to  />lact. 

The  Setd  is  garher'd  about 
Augtijl;  but  is  feldom  us'd,  be- 
caufe  it  is  difficult  to  fan,  being 
very  light :  And  therefore,  iit 
order  to  propagate  If-'Brmwood, 
:the  Cnttings  arc  ufcd. 
'     It  is    planted   on   Borders  or 


Way  to  kill  them,  is  to  dig  them  [Edges  in  a  Line,  at  two  or  three 
out.  Inches  Difence,  and  five  or  iii 

There    is    alfo  a  little  i/af^i deep  in  the  Ground. 
Animal,    call'd   a  Viae  -  fretter,\     It  is  good  to   flip  them  every 
tiiat  does  a  great  deal  of  Mil'chiefjJimTv  i  to  renew  them  every 
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broii,  :2  the  Sxmmrr:  And  then  iGrcxid   yoa    can     (and  if  the 

arf  ID  be  foTTO  on  a  Bed,  (the :  Eanh    be    not   tctt  good,  to 

Grorrid    of  wh-ch   i$   not  too  ^       '  ,    -^    _     - 

fi:5  \  the  Spring  cocie  Twelrc- 

Monrhs    after    they   have    been 

thas  hid  in   Sand.     That  it   is 

common  Iv    the  fecond   IflMter 

before  they  appear  sbove  Ground, 

and    then  thev   rife    with   their 

Caps  on  their  Heads  :  i\nd  may 

be  tranfpi^ted  at  three    Years 

old. 

Mr.  Bradley  iays,  That  after 
the  Berries  of  the  Tew  have  been 
clcanfcd  from  their  Pu!p,  and 
well  dry'd,  they  may  be  laid  in 
Sand,  as  dircficd ;  or  to  haften 
their  Germination,  they  may  be 
laid  in  Bran  and  Water  for  a 
few  Days  before  they  arc  fown, 
as  follows  :    Mix  your  Seeds  in 

'^^Tflicl  of  Bran,  put  them  into 


frrcid  good  Bed  -'mould  over 
them  an  Inch  thick  )  m  Mrfi; 
to  cover  them  with  a  Rake,  airi 
water  them  well  ;  and  when 
they  appear  above  Groond,  to 
water  them  well  fix>m  Time  m 
Time,  dnnng  the  hot  Wcarher ; 
and  in  two  Years  Time  they  will 
be  fir  to  be  tranlplanted. 

This  being  the  firft  Nurfery, 
he  directs,  in  Marcb^  to  make  i 
larger  Bed,  to  dig  it  well  to 
loofen  the  Earth  ;  and  having 
rak'd  it  even,  to  plant  the  Tev:i 
at  two  Foot  Diftance  one  "from 
another  ;  and  having  cover'd  the 
Roots,  to  water  them.  And  as 
they  grow  up,  to  dig  them  four 
Times  a  Year  v  The  firft  Dig- 
ging ought  to  be-  in  Marcb^  to 


ob,  and  wet  \t  aVV  v«^  ^^\\\^\S:'^^^^  \Jc\.^^\a2ox^  xs^-jJEi^  asud  to 
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ftoot  their  Roots  the  deeper ; 
fhe  fecond  in  May^  to  facilitate 
the  Aftion  of  the  nourifliing  Sap 
in  them  ;  the  third  in  Jujy^  to 
quicken  in  them  a  Motion  that 
IS  flackened  by  the  eyhaufting  of 
the  Sap  ;  and  the  fourth  in  ^ef-^ 
iember^  to  help  the  Salts  in  the 
Earth,  (the  Heat  being  incorpora- 
ted with  them)  to  penetrate  the 
Plants  the  more  readily,  when 
the  Weather  is  gpod,  and  will 
permit  it. 

The  Plants,  he  fays,  muft  re- 
main in  the  Nurfery  four  or  five 
Years ;  and  then  may  be  trans- 
planted, where  you  would  have 
them,  either  in  Alleys  of  large 
Gardens,  Borders  of  Parterres, 
^c.  When  they  are  tranfplant- 
ed,  it  fhould  be  with  as  much  of 


YE 

them,  rich  Manures  are  to  be 
avoided. 

He  adds.  That  the  Leaves  of 
Tew-TttQs  are  fo  finall,  that 
they  may  be  brought  into  any 
Form  you  defire  ;  as  Inftances 
of  which,  he  mentions  the  fa- 
nious  Plants  now  growing  in 
the  Phyjick  -  Garden  at  Oxford^ 
and  that  in  the  Church-yard  at 
Hillingdon^  near  Uxbridge.  And 
that  he  himfelf  has  feen  great 
Varieties  of  Figures  well  te^ 
prefented  in  Plants  of  this  Sort, 
as  Beafts,  Birds,  Men,  Ships, 
and  the  like :  But  the  moll  com- 
mon Shapes  given  it  by  Garden- 
ers, are  either  thofe  of  a  Cone, 
or  Pyramid. 

That  they  are  of  great  Ufe 
for    Hedges,     and  make    very 


the  Earth  about  their   Roots  as  agreeable  Divifions  in  Gardens  ; 


poffible,  becaufe  otherwife  they 
will  he  a  long  Time  in  taking 
Root  again. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  they  may 
likewife  be  iraisM  of  Layers  or 
Slips  ;  and  fo  planted  out  for 
Standards,  Walks  and  Hedges, 
being  clipp'd  into  what  Form  or 
Order  you  pleafe. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays.  The  Tew- 
Tree  is  a  very  flow  Grower,  and 
therefore  produces  tough  and 
hard  Timber.  He  fays,  in  fome 
Vzxts  oi  Surrey^  there  are  Groves 
of  it,  of  very  large  Trees,  which 
feem  to  be  the  Product  of  Na- 
ture, rather  than  Art :  That  it 
delights  in  Ifght  Soil,  and  fuch 
^s  is  commonly  ftil'd  barren  ; 
and  that  they  are  more  readily 
produc'd  by  the  coldcft  Moun- 
tains, than  the  richcft  Soils,  and 
the  mofc  gentle  Expofurcs  ;  and 


and  that  it  is  ufual  to  fence  in 
Quarters  of  Wildern^fs-Works 
with  them. 

.  That  there  is  no  Difficulty  in 
Propagating  them,  and  little  Ha- 
zard in  the  Removing  them; 
efpecially  if  the  Roots  of  them 
have  been  prun'd  from  Time  to 
Time,  by  digging  aliout-  them 
while  they  ftand  in  the  Nur* 
fery. 

The  Time  he  direfis  for 
Tranfplanting  them,  is  either 
in  September^  or  in  the  Springy 
as  foon  as  the  Weather  is  open. 

Mr.  Cook  direfts,  to  rub  the 
flefhy  Subftance  oft'  the  Berrieg^ 
to  dry  them,  and  put  them  ia 
Sand,  a  little  mdift,  in  a  Pot  or 
Tub,  any  Time  before  Chrijl^ 
mafs ;  to  keep  them  in  the 
Houfe  all  the  Winter^  and  undec 


therefore,  in  the  Cultivation  of  \  5 wwimer  *,  ^\v^  x\v<i  ^^^tXyij^  ^'^l 


^M^^ivx. 
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Twelve-months  after  they  have 
been  thus  put  into  Sand,  to  fow 
tbem  on  a  Bed,  the  Ground  of 
which  IS  not  too  ftiff;  to  keep 
them  clean  weeded,  and  to  prick 
them  out  of  that  Bed  into  a  Nur- 
fcry ;  to  let  them  (land  there  two 
or  three  Years  ;  and  then  to 
bring  them  to  what  Shape  you 
would  have  them. 

1.  Yucca,  or  Jucca  Indica. 

HTHIS  IS  an  American  Plant,  but 
•*•  yet  is  pretty  hardy.  I  have  fbme 
Plants  which  have  flood  abroad 
feveral  Years,  and  thrive  equally 
as  well  as  thofe  kept  in  the 
Green-Houfe.  There  are  two 
or  three  Varieties  of  this  Plant, 
differing  in  the  Breadth  of  the 
Leaves,  manner  of  Flowering, 
and  difference  of  Growth  :  The 
moft  common  is  the  broad  Lea- 
ved, which  is  defcribed  thus  by 
Mr.  Rea. 

The  Indian  Jucca  hath  a  great, 
thick,  tuberous  Root,  with  large 
Fibres,  from  whence  fpringeth  up 
a  great  round  Tuft  of  hard  long 
hollow^r^^ir  Leaves,  with  Points 
as  (harp  as  Thorns,  which  al- 
ways remain,  and  never  fall  a- 
way ;  except  it  be  fome  of  thofe 
that  (land  outward,  which  are 
recompenced  by  others  thatfpring 
from  the  middle.  Froni  whence, 
fometimes  in  an   old  and  well 
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grown  Plant,  fpripgs  np  a  (% 
round  Stalk^^jd&rrded  into  feiwl 
Branches,  which  bear  dks 
Flowers,  fbmething  refembft; 
thofe  of  the  common /^/^i/Afji, 
but  narrow  at  the  Bottom,  con- 
taining fix  Leaves,  the  three  outer 
veined  on  the  Back  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  middle,  with  a 
reddipBlxkfb  upomx/ihe.  Tbefe 
Flowers  come  forth  in  V/ 
and  Septemlter^  and  ftand  abwt 
a  Fortnight,  and  then  fall  awaj 
without  producing  any  Seeds  in 
our  Country. 

There  is  another  with  a  broad 
Leaf  that  grows  np  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  the  under  LeayesffiH 
decaying,    leaves    a    thid /ca/; 
Stalk,  till  within    two  Fcyot  of 
the  Top,   where  the   Leaves  re- 
main green  as  the   former.   This 
differs  from  the  common  in  thdt 
Flowers,    which     are    more  in 
Number  and  clofer  joined  on  the 
Stalks,  and  are  of  a  redder  Co- 
lour :  The  narrow  leaved  grows 
pretty  high  in  the  fame  Mannei 
as  the  former. 

Culture,']  Thefe  Plants  are  in- 
creas'd  by  Suckers  taken  fr(Mn 
the  Roots  in  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  and  planted  in  a  Soil 
inclining  to  a  Sand,  and  not  over- 
watered,  defending  them  in  the 
Winter  froth  the  great  Frofls 
and  Rains  while  young,  after- 
wards they  are  hardy  enough. 
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To   the  freceeding  Letters,  containing  fome 
Things  omitted. 
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I.  Planting. 

IN  planting  of  Trees  it  is  com- 
mon to  fee  moft  People  cut 
the  Heads  off,  which  is  quite 
a  Wrong  PraiSticc  ;  for  they  ima- 
gine the  Head  to  weaken  the 
Roots,  for  it  is  very  certain, 
that  the  Juices  contained  in  the 
Branches  of  the  Tree,  return 
and  force  out  the  young  Roots 
before  the  Tree  can  receive  any 
Nouriihmcnc  from  the  Ground. 
For  how  is  it  poflible  for  a  Tree 
to  receive  its  Nourithment  from 
the  Grounds  before  there  are  any 
new  Roots  formed  ?  The  old  Fi- 
bres almoft  every  Body  allows  to 
be  unferviceable,  and  therefore 
cuts  them  -off  at  tranfplanting 
any  Tree  ;  but  in  order  (o  prove 
the  Head  necefTary  to  the 
Growth  of  the  Tree.  1  took 
two  Almond  trees,  Standards, 
February,  i7»j,  and  cut  the 
Head    of  one,    as    is  common 


in  planting,  and  the  other  I  left 
all  the  HeEUi  on,  and  cut  almoft 
all  the  Roots  off.  The  two 
Trees  I  planted  within  ten  Foot 
of  each  other,  in  the  fame  Situ- 
ation and  Soil,  gave  them  equal 
Management,  and  the  Tree  that  I 
left  the  Head  on  is  now  by  much 
the  moft  vigorous  Tree ;  the  other 
hardly  alive.  Some  Exiieriments 
very  much  to  this  Pnrpofe  were 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fairch'lJ, 
Gardener  at  Hoxton,  and  iht.w~ 
ed  this  Year  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, which  Experiments  are 
mentioned  in  his  own  Words, 
as  he  gave  them  to  me,  in  the 
fifih  Page  from  this.. 

For  want  of  a  right  Know- 
ledge of  this  i:  is,  chat  many  a 
brave  Plantation  of  Elms,  and 
other  Timber  Trees  has  mif- 
carricd,  to  the  great  Difappoint- 
meiit  of  the  Genilormn  who 
has  been  at  great  Char|^c  in  the 
removing  them,  if  diey   were  his 
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own,   or  Tcry  cxpenfive  if  he 
poTchifcd  them.   And  in  the  wa- 
tering of  fiich  new  planted  Trees, 
there  IS  apt  to  be  extreams,  either 
of  giving  too  much,  or  el  fe  none 
at  all.  It  can*t  rcafonably  be  expeft- 
ed,  that  a  new  planted  Tree  fhould 
be  ab'e  to  pufli  out  young  Roots, 
witho'U  being  fupply*d   with  a 
due  Proportion  of  Moifture,    to 
make  the  Earth  of  a  fit  Temper 
to  receive  thofc  young  Shoots, 
and  cnut  fuch  Particle?  of  Nou- 
riihmcnt  into  the  Vcflels,  as  is 
neceflary  to  the  Growth  of  the 
Tree  :  And  on  the  other  Hand, 
I  have  often  feen  Trees  that  have 
had  too  much  Water  given  them 
after  planting,  that  has  rotted  all 
the  young  Fibres,  as  faft  as  they 
have  been  pufh'd  out,    and  (b, 
many  Times  hath  killed  the  Tree ; 
but  I  would  rather  advife  a  mo- 
derate watering  to  the  Root,  and 
now  and  then  in  an  Evening  to 
water  the  Head,  and  with  a  Brufh 
to  wa(h  and   fupple  the  Bark  all 
round  the  Trunk,    which  I  have 
often    found     very  ferviceable ; 
and,     if    Perfons   would    give 
themfelves  Time  to  coufider  of 
the  ftrudure  of  Plants,   and  how 
the  different   Veflels   in   Plants 
perform  their  fcveral   Offices  in 
Plants,  as  they  do  in  animal  Bo- 
dies, and  from  thence  draw  Con- 
clufions  for  their  Management  in 
planting  ;    I  perfwade  my  felf 
there  would  not  be  fo  many  dead 
Sticks  to  be  feen  in  the  feveral 
Plantations    about    London^ 
there  now  is. 


as 
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a.  Rain. 

jyjR.  Derham  fays.  Clouds  d 
Rain  are  made  of  Vaponn, 
rjis'd  from  Water  or  raofft  Aii 
only,  and  thefe  Vapours  are  isr 
monftratively  no  other  than  finall 
Bubbles,    or    l^eJi'cnU^  detach^ 
from  the  Waters,  by  the  Vowa 
of  the  Solar   or    Subtemneouj 
Heat  or  both.     And  they  bdnj 
more  light  than  the  Atmotphcre; 
are  buoyed  up  by  it,  till  they  te- 
come  of  an  equal  Weight  irith 
it  in  fome  of  its  Regions  aloft  in 
the  Air,  or  nearer  the  Earth ;  in 
which  thofc  Vapours  are  fonnel 
into  Clouds^   RoiH^     SnoWy  Hml^ 
DewSy  tAifts^  &c. 

The  grand  Agent  in  formii^ 
them  is  Cold,  which  does  com- 
monly, if  not  always,  occupy 
the  fuperior  Regions  of  the  Air ; 
as  is  manifeft  from  thofe  Moun- 
tains which  exalt  their  lofty  Tops 
into  the  upper  and  middle  Regi- 
ons, and  are  always  covered 
with  Snow. 

If  this  cold  approaches  near 
to  the  Earth,  it  prefently  preci- 
pitates the  Vapours,  either  in 
Dcws^  or  if  the  Vapours  afcend 
more  copiouQy,  and  meet  the 
Cold  foon,  they  are  condenfed 
into  mijllng^  or  elfe  into  §howers 
oifmall  Rain^  which  falls  in  nu- 
merous, thick,  fmall  Drops. 

But  if  thofe  Vapours  are  not 
only  copious,  but  alfo  as  heavy 
as  our  lower  Air  itfelf  (by  means 
of  their  Bhdders  being  thick  and 
fuller  of  Water)  then  they  be- 
come vifible,  fwim  but  a  little 
^^ix'^x^Q.^^xVv^  Emh^  agdform 
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tliat  which  is  called    a  Mijl  Or 

But  if  they  are  a  Degree  light- 
tei-,  fo  that  they  mount  higher  ; 
but  not  to  any  great  Height,  and 
do  not  meet  with  co!d  enough 
to  coiidenfe  them,  nor  Wind  to 
diffipate  them  ;  then  they  form 
an  heavy,  thick,  tiari  Siy^  lad- 
ing for  fevera)  Weeks,  without 
either  .Sa»or  Rain. 

He  adds,  that  we  have  oficn- 
times  more  ^aiM  about  the  ^^«(- 
jioxes,  than  at  Other  Seafons,  the 
Reaibn  of  which  is  plain  ;  be- 
canfe  the  Vapours  arrfe  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
Waters  are  loos'd  from  their 
brumal  Conftipations:Andin/ia- 
iuntH  they  do  the  like,  when  Che 
Heats  of  the  Summer,  which  both 
diliipated  them,  and  warmed  the 
fuperiour  Regions,  are  abated 
and  then  the  Cold  of  the  fii- 
perior  Regions,  meeting  them, 
condenfcs  them  into  Showen  of 
Rain,  in  greater  plenty  than 
other  Times,  when  either  the 
Vapours  are  fewer,  or  the  cold 
that  is  to  condenfe  them  is  lefs, 

a.    Signs  of  Rain  from  ihe  Rain- 

TF  the  Rain-boiii  appears  very 
■*■  big,  it  denotes  much  wet;  bu 
if  very  red,  Wind  withal.  U  a 
Rain-bow  appears  after  a  long 
Drought,  it  Iignifies  Rain ;  but 
if  it  appears  after  a  long  Time 
of  wet,  it  betokens  fair  Weather. 

If  a  Rain-bow  appears  in  the 
Morning, it  betokens  Imall  Rain, 
and  fair  Weather  prefently  after. 

If  a  Aai»-iow  vanilhes  altoge- 
ther,   fair  Wearticr  will  follow, 
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Winds  will  arife,  and  bring 
great  Showers  from  the  Part  that 
the  Rain-hiu  firfl:  begins  to  break 
or  vanilh, 

If  the  Rain-boui  be  broken  in 
many  Parts,  teinpelluous  W-inds 
are  gathering  in  the  Air. 

If  after  a  Rain-boiu  appears,  the 
Colours  grow  darker,aud  darker, 
Ruin  is  gathering  ;  if  lighter,  and 
the  Colours  fairer,  fair  Weather. 

Mr,  Ozanam  fays,  a  Rain-bow 
in  the  £i7/i,  cfpecially,  if  it  be  of 
bright  lively  Colour,  is  a  figa 
of  great  Rain.  A  Rmn-bow  ia 
the  Eafl  in  an  Evening,  prefa- 
gcs  fair  Weather  ;  but  if  the  co- 
is  lively  and  red,  it  prefagej 
Wind. 

A  Rain-bow  in  the  l^'eji,  fore- 
tells an  inditFerenr  Quantity  of 
Rain  and  Thunder. 


If  two  Rain-bows 


appear  toge- 


gethcr,  it  foretells  fair  Weather 
for  the  prefent ;  but  Rain  two  or 
three  Days  after. 


Prognojiicatiens  of  the    ffei 
from  Mists. 


TF  Mip  arife  out  of  Ponds  and 
Rivers,  to  the  Tops  of  Hills, 
it  betokens  that  there  will  be 
Rain  foon,  either  the  lame  Day, 
or  commonly  withiti  two  or  three 
Days  ;  but  if  when  rhcy  arife  out 
of  llich  places,  they  vanilh  away, 
it  is  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

If  there  be  a  general  Mifi,  both 
on  the  Hills  and  Vales,  before 
the  Sun-riling,  near  the  Full- 
Moon,   it  denotes  fair  Weather. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  if  you  ob- 
ferve  a  white  Vapour  arifing  up- 
on Waters  or  Marthcs,  or  Meads 
after  Sun  fct,  or  bcfote  Sun  li- 
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fing,  the  next  Day  it  will  be  fair 
wami  Weather. 

Si^ms  cfRaim  ceafimg. 

When  a  Shower  comes  fud- 
denly,  it  is  likely  to  be  fair  weather 
again  in  half  an  Hour  or  an  Hour. 
The  Reafbn  is,  that  no  Rain  con- 
tinues long  that  comes  fuddenly. 

If  it  begins  to  Rain  an  Hour 
or  two  before  Day,  it  is  likely 
to  be  fair  Weather  before  Noon, 
and  to  continue  fo  all  the  reft  of 
the  Day  ;  but  if  the  Rmh  begins 
an  Hour  or  two  before  the  rifing 
of  the  Sun,  it  is  likely  to  rain 
moft  part  of  the  Day  after,  except 
the  Rain-bow  appears  before  it 
Rains. 

When  the  Air  grows  thicker 
and  thicker  by  Degrees,  and  the 
Sun  fliines  duller  and  duller,  till 
it  leaves  ofFlhining,  or  the  Moon 
or  Stars  by  Night,  thenitufually 
rains  fix  Hours. 

When  it  begins  to  rain  from 
the  South  with  a  high  Wind  for 
two  or  three  Hours,  and  then  the 
Wind  falls,  and  it  ftill  continues 
to  rain^  it  is  very  likely  to  rain 
for  twelve  Hours  or  more,  and 
commonly  continues  raining  till 
a  fti'ong  Wind  rifes  to  clear  the 
Air.  Long  Rains  feldom  hold 
above  twenty  four  Hours,  or  fel- 
dom happen  above  once  a  Year. 

4.  S  A  p.' 

Tr\  R.  Blair  in  his  Botanick  Ef- 
*-^  fays,  fays  it  may  be  admired, 
how  prying  and  inquifitive  Per- 
fonb  fhould  ftill  be  ignorant  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  or  u\i- 
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World  had  not'  remained  igno* 
rant  for  many  Ages   of  a  Cir- 
culation of  die  Blood  in  ioi* 
mals,  before  the  famous  Dr.  ib- 
vy  difcovered  it.  The  great  obfc- 
cle  he  fuppoles  for   finding  out 
the  £une  in  Plants    too  might 
be  the  want  of  a  due  Confidera- 
tion  of  this  Analogy,  the  incon- 
veniency  of  difleding  the  fizcd- 
ferous  Veffels  in  Plants,  and  the 
Sap  being  of  the  fame  Colocs  witb 
the  Veflels,    unlefs  it  happcam 
fome  Plants  to    be  milky  and 
white. 

The  celebrated  Malpigbi  and 
Dr.  Grew  made  accurate  Inqui- 
ries into  the  Struaure  of  Plants, 
but  yet  were  ignorant  of  the  Mh 
tion  of  the  Saf^  although  rfieff 
Difcoveries  of  the  different  Vef- 
fels were  a  great  inlet  to  tbe 
Knowledge  thereof.  Their  Dif- 
coveries of  the  vaft  Variety  of  dif- 
ferent Veflels  in  Plants  arc  fo 
analogous  to  the  Difcoveries  of 
thofe  in  animal  Bodies,  that  it  is 
very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they 
are  defign'd  to  perform  the  fame 
Offices  ;  Nature  is  uniform  in 
all  her  Works,  and  it  is  our  want 
of  Underftanding  in  the  Wwks 
of  Nature  that  leads  usintoMif- 
takes,  concerning  her  different 
Operations  ;  and  as  Plants  arc 
governed  by  the  fame,  greatLaw, 
which  governs  all  other  Bodies, 
and  appears  fo  harmonious  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  Creation. 
We  need  no  longer  doubt  bar 
the  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Plants 
is  [analogous  to  the  Motion  of  aJJ 
Matter,  which  being  fet  in  Mo- 
tion, muft  move  circularly,  for 
reSilinear  Motion  muft  termi- 
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fuccedaneous  Particles ;  and  cer- 
tain It  IS,  where  ever  there  is  a  reft 
of  thejuices,  there  is  a  Stagnation, 
from  whence  confequently  iflues 
Death  :  So  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  thofe  that  argue  for  the  Juice 
thickening  and  lying  at  reft  in  the 
Winter  as  in  Summer,  but  in 
thofe  Trees  which  lofe  their 
Leaves  in  Winter,  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  fame  Motion  as  in 
thofe  that  retain  their  Leaves, 
which  is  plain  from  the  Curious 
Experiments  made  by  Mr.  'Tho- 
mas FairchUd  G^vdinQt  at  Hoxton^ 
and  ihowed  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  April  1724.  The  full 
Account  thereof  he  was  pleafed 
to  communicate  to  me,  which 
you  have  as  they  were  delivered 
unto  the  faid  Society. 

An  account  of  fome  new  Experi- 
ments^ to  prove  that  continued 
Circulation  of  the  Sap, in  Plants 
and  Trees^  made  by  Thomas 
Fairchild  Gardener  at  Hoxton, 
and  read  before  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, when  the  Experiments 
were  Jhewed* 

T  Had  the  Honour  (bme  Years 
•*-  ago  to  fhew  fome  Experiments 
before  this  Honourable  Body,  and 
they  were  pleafed  to  allow  the 
Experiments  to  be  new  and  ule- 
ful,  which  encouraged  me  to  try 
further,  and  to  bring  more  Experi- 
ments in  order  to  confirm  the 
Circulation  of  Sap ^  which  I  find 
by  Experience  will  be  fo  ufeful, 
that  I  can  make  barren  Trees 
fruitful,  and  decaying  Trees 
healthful,  and  render  the  Syftcm 
of  Gardening  and  Planting  more 
beneficial  to  the  Publick. 
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The  firft  Plant  I  fliewed  wa$ 
the  Laureola^  grafted  upon*  the  , 
Mezereon^  and  the  Ever^green-^ 
Oak  of  Virginia^  upon  the  Com^ 
mon  Englip  Oak^  both  which  hold 
their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  and 
are  in  good  State  and  Flourilhing, 
though  grafted  on  Plants  that  drop 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,  which 
plainly  proves  that  the  Juices  Cir- 
culate in  Winter,  in  thofe  Plants 
^hat  drop  theii;  Leaves,  others- 
wife  theEver-greens  that  are  graft* 
ed  on  them  would  foon  perifh. 

I  believe  by  grafting  the  Varie- 
ty o[  foreign  Oaks  upon  the  Eng- 
lijh,  we  might  make  the  Tim-- 
ber  more  firm  and  lafting  then  it 
is  in  its  own  Nature,  railed  from 
foreign  Acorns. 

For  as  the  Crab-ftock  maketh 
thfe  Wood  of  the  Apple  more 
firm  and  lafting  than  thofe  on  Ap^ 
ple-ftocks  :  So  Peaches  and  ^7- 
monds  budded  on  Plumbs^  are 
more  lafting  then  thofe  on  Peach' 
flocks.  So  by  the  contrary  Rule 
all  firm  "timber  grafted  on  Spun- 
gy  Stocks,  would  be  madeworfe 
than  they  would  be  of  their  Bot- 
tom. 

For  Example,  if  that  which  is 
called  the  Engltjb  Elm  fhould  be 
grafted  upon  that  which  is  called 
the  Dutch^  it  would  partake  of 
abundance  of  the  fpungy  Juices 
of  the  Stock,  whereby  the  Wood 
would  become  unfit  for  thePur- 
pofes  it  is  now  ufed  for. 

The  firft  Experiment  I  have  to 
offer  to  your  Obfervations  at  pre- 
fent  is  the  new  England  Cedar 
or  rather  Juniper  grafted  on  the 
Virginia^  and  what  proveth  the 
Circulation   in   it,  is  the  Braaclv 


together  with  black  on  the  ne- 
ther fide,  there  is  likely  to  be 
Thunder  and  Raia  together  ia 
many  Places. 

If  two  fuch  Clouds  arife  with 
Thunder  in  them,  the  one  on  the 
one  fide  of  you  and  the  other  on 
the  other,  then  beware. 

When  Meteors  (hoot  in  the 
Night  in  ,the  Summer,  it  is  a 
Sign  of  approaching  Thundeiy 
much  Heat,  and  confequently 
that  Thunder  and  Lightning  will 
cnfue. 

When  there  are  many  Clefts 
and  Cbopt  in  the  Ground,  they 
fliow  that  abundaice  of  nitrous 
and  fiilphnreous  Vapours  have 
been  exhaled  from  the  Earth, 
and  got  up  amongft  the  Clouds, 
and  there  being  impatient  of  Re- 
Qrsint,  and  llriiggling  and  rum- 
bling, at  laft  burft  thorough  with 
a  great  Noife,  which  is  called 
'Thmdir^  and  a  fudden  Flalh, 
which  is  called  Lightnings  wliich 
are  both  inftantaneous,  tho'  tiie 
one  is  feen  before  the  other  is 
heard,  becaufe  the  Senfe  of  Ste- 
mg  is  quicker  than  that  of  Liear- 

If  in  fultry  Weather  no 
Clouds  appear,  and  rhe  Sun  fets 
Ki/and  fiery,  great  Flaflies  will 
appear  in  the  Nonh  and  Nonh- 
'^'fi-,  or  Lightning  without 
Thunder^  becaufe  meeting  with 
no  Oppolition,  tho'  fjjringiiig 
_  from  the  fame  Caufc,  the  Noife 
is  not  heard. 

I  II.  Tru  NK. 

y^JiUNK  ii  the  main  Stem 
-*  or  Body  of  any  Thing,  in 
ViliiaStioa  to  Limbs  or  Branches, 
'  irtJpmiE  therctVqtn. 


n-iUB  ES  zic  Pipes  or  boi- 
•^  low  VeiTels,  throogh  wWcli 
Juices  are  conveyed. 

IJ.     T  D  N  I  C- 

y^UNlC,    a  Membrane,  ix 
Membranes ,    covering    an; 

Thing. 

14-  TuRBlHATED. 

"*  are  called  fo,  that  base  a 
Refemblance  to  3  Turbant  in 
Shape ,    or    ate    of    a    coaictl 

Figure. 

15-  V  A  P  O  UJl  8. 

AT  R.  Pointer  conceives  tlw 
■^^'-    Manner  how   yapourtm 

precipitated  by  the  Cold,  and  t> 
duced  into  Drops  to  be  ihw; 
thafwhcrc,is/'iyo«r/  arenomott 
than  inflated  VeJicmU  of  WaW, 
when  they  meet  with  a  colda 
Air  than  what  is  cont^iied  in 
them  they  are  contraacd  intoa 
lefier  Space,  and  by  that  Meant 
the  watery  Shell  or  Caie  it 
.rendered  thicker,  and  fb  do  Ik* 
come  heavier  than  the  Air,  tf 
which  they  arc  buoy'd  up^  vk 
fo  of  confequencc  muft  neolJ 
fill  down  :  A'ld  alio  many  rf 
thole  thickened  Vejicula:  run  into 
one,  and  fo  form  Drops  grW* 
ct  or  fmatler,  according  lo  the 
Quantity  of  f-'afvHrs  colleflii 
togc:her. 
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It  appears  by  the  Experiments 
and  obfervations  of  Dr  Halley, 
Mr.  SeSleau,  ts'f .  that  all  which 
is  raifed  in  Vapours  does  not 
fall  in  Rain,  and  that  in  the 
Winter  Mouths  they  evapora- 
te leaft,  and  in  Summer  grea- 
teft,  and  in  windy  Weather  moil 
of  all. 

And  as  to  the  Overplus,  they 
are  partly  tumbled  down,  and 
(pent  by  the  Winds,  and  partly 
defcend  inDews,  which  amount 
to  a  greater  Quantity  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

Dr.  HalUy  did  at  St.  He- 
httx  find  the  Defcent  of  Va- 
pours in  Dews  fo  prodigious, 
that  he  makes  no  doubt  to  attri- 
bute the  Origin  of  Fountains  to 
them.  And  Mr.  Derham  fays, 
he  has  feen  in  a  iliU,  cool  E- 
vening,  large  thick  Clouds  hang- 
ing  without  any  Motion  in  the 
Air,  which  in  two  or  three 
Hours  Time  have  been  melted 
down  by  Degrees,  by  ihc  Cold 
of  the  Evening,  fo  that  not  any 
the  tcaft  Remains  of  them  have 
been  left. 

16.  Sign!    of  fair  WEArHER. 

TT^^HEN  the  Sun  is  fair  and 
• '  bright  at  his  riiiiig  in  a 
Morning,  and  is  bhiihing  with- 
out Spots  or  hlaci  Clouds  near 
him  when  he  lets  at  Night,  it 
is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  the  Moon  is  three  or 
four  Days  old,  and  has  her  Horns 
(harp  and  poinred  very  bri(iht,  it 
is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather,  till  (he 
romcs  to  the  full,  if  not  the  whole 
Month. 
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If  the  Moon  has  a  bright  fhit 
ing  Circle  about  her,  when  ft 
is  at  the  full  it  promifes  fair 
Weather  for  many  Days.  When 
the  Stars  fhine  clear  and  bright, 
and  feem  to  dart  out  pointM 
Rays,  it  is  a  Sign  of  feirWcathe/, 

Alfo  when  little  Clouds  fink' 
low,  as  intoVallies  at  South-eafi 
or  South-wejl^  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair 
Weather. 

If  the  Tops  of  HiHs  be  clear 
it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

Jf  there  are  to  the  Norih-vitjl, 
white  fcattering  Clouds,  like  flee- 
ces of  Wool,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair 
Weather. 

When  white  Clouds  or  Mills 
hang  jiift  over  Rivers,    and 
perfc  no  further,  it  is  a  fign  of 
Weather. 

When  a  Rain-hoiv  appears  al 
a  Shower,  und  the  blue  ytllov} 
part  of  it  be  very  bright,  and  the 
highcft  Colour,  they  are  Tokens 
of  fair  Weather. 

When  Bees  fly  far  from  their 
Hives,  and  come  home  late,  it  is  a 
Sign   of  fiir   Weather. 

When  there  are  great  Swarms 
of  Gnats,  it  prefages  fair  Wea- 
ther. 

Glow^'jorms  (hining  by  Night 
is  a  Sign   of  fair  Weather. 

When  Larks  rife  very  high,, 
and  coniinue  (inging  a  long  time 
it  is  a  Sign  Of  fair  Weather. 

Whcri  Kites  fly  aloft  it  be- 
rpeaks  fair,  dry  Weather.  The 
Lord  Bacon  gives  this  Reafou  for 
it.  Becaufe  the  Kite  mounts  molt 
into  the  Air  of  that  Temper, 
wherein  he  delights  \  for  this  af- 
piring  Bird  docs  not  fo  much  af- 
fed  the  grofliiefs  of  the  Air,  as 
the  cold  and  frelhnefs  of  it ;  for 
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Alatenms  with  golden  edged 
Leaves. 

Alaternus  with  bloached  I/eaves. 

Alder-Trie. 

Almond-Tree  with  peach  colon- 
red  Lieaves,  of  doable  flower-^ 
ing  Almond. 

Almond-Tree  with  white  Flow- 
en. 

Almond  Dwarf  with  fingle 
Flowers. 

Amara  dalcis,  or  Bitter  fweet. 

Amara  dulcis  with  white  Flow- 
ers. 
Amara  dalcis  with  ftripM  Leaves. 

Apple-Tree  fromMofcovy. 

Jadas  Tree. 

Arbor  Vitae. 

Arbor  Vit«  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Afli-Tree. 

Afli-Tree  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 
Manna- Aih. 

Flowering-Afli. 

Wild  Aft,  or  Quick  Beam, 

Afpen-Tree. 

Aierbli  with  Pyracantha  Leaves. 
p  Bay-Tree  with  narrow  Leaves. 
Azeroli  from  Naples. 

Bay-Tree. 

Dutch  Bay. 

Bay-Tree  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

Beech-Tree. 

Benjamin-Tree. 

Berberry. 

Berberry  without  Stones. 
JBerberry  with  white  Ytxui. 


Ahaermms  fiHotrnm  limhkitAl 

Ure  fimbrsato. 
Alatemms  fblUs  macuUsafflf. 
Almuf  vml^aris.  Park.Thoit^ 
Perficm  jffricima^  mm,  fk^ 

aamtlD  fUmo.  T.  52 j. 

Amygdalms  JUribns  cmSSs. 

Perjkm  Afir$caM4f^  ^ii^Jhnit 

canmofimplici.  T.Ciy. 
SoloMMm  Jiamd^mr  vd  liumr^ 

C.B.  p.  1^7. 
SoUuMm  fcamdem  vd  Jduaun 

flore  albo. 
&Umum  fcsmdems  vil  Utrnttt 

foliss  ex  albo  Tumeggtis. 
Malms  MMfcovieMfis. 
Arbor  Jmdte^ 

"thuya  neopbrafii.  CfiP.4«*- 
Tifuyafoliis  Zforiegafss. 
Arbtftus  folh  ferrato.  C.B?.4^ 
Fraximu  Vulgaris.  PartTtet 

141 9- 

Fraxinus  folio  'variegato. 
Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.  CB.P. 
41  <^. 

Fraxinus  Americana  fl&rida?^ 
Reg.  Par. 

Omusfive  Fraxinus  fylveftris.  I 

Theat.  141 9. 
Populus  Lybica.  P.  Theat.  un. 
Mefpilus  fpiftofa  pyrifoKo.  ft  I* 
Laurus  tenuifolia. 
Mefpilus  Aroniafitte  NeapAUBH^ 

Park.  Theat.  1423. 
haurus  latifolia, 
Laurus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  4fo 
Laurus  foliis  variegatis. 
Fagus.  Park.  Theaj:.  1402. 
Arbor  Benzoinifera.  Breyn.  Proi 

2. 
Berberis  dumetorum.  C.   B.  ?• 

454. 
Berberis  fine  nucleg.  C.  B.  P.  454* 
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ita  Berberry; 

Berierli  l^iffim  folio  Csnitdenfiss      ■ 

i-Tree- 

Betula.   Park.  Theat.  1408. 

Cherry, 

Cerafus  racemofa  fylviflrh,  fruau 

non  eduli.  C.  B.  P.  Matthiolus 

A  74-                                           M 

der   Nut,     fee  Siaj^hyleJeH' 

1 

:e  leav'd  Virginian   Bladder 

StaphylodenJruH  Virginh^Hm  tri-      1 

lit. 

/o;m;«w.  H.  L.                               ■ 

Tree. 

Bkx«s.                                               ■ 

Tree  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

Buxtii  foliij  varitiath.                      H 

irf  Dutch  Bos. 

Buxus  nana,  BaiavUa.                    '  ■ 

er,  fee  Virgin's  Bower. 

GliiTMthes.                                             H 

ithorn  with  Willow  Leaves. 

Rhamnoides  florlfera  Salitii  foliii.       ^| 

Tor  Gor.   5J, 

3!e-Berry  Tree  from  Vifgl- 

Myrttts  Brahetitiea^  fimilh  Caro- 

linieMfi^liacchata^frtiilu  racemo- 

fijepi,  «w«o^««o.Pluk.Phy. 
48. 
Csffme  -vera,  perqnam  fimiVu  er- 
bufmU  Phillyre^Jolih  antago- 

iie,  or  Camioberry  Bufh  from 

iroiina. 

nifiii,  exfrnvmcia  CaralinieHfi. 

Pluk.  mar.  40. 

ir  of  Lebanon. 

irfr/jf  orientalis  ft-u^H  rotkniinre^-  - 

obtnfD.  Tourn.    jStf. 

wofViiSinia. 

JuniperHS  Virpmnm  :    fillh   i»~ 

ferioriius  j  Hffiperinh ,  fuperiori- 

t 

ferentihm.   Boerh.    in   lib.   2. 
p.  =08. 

ir  of  Bermudas. 

imon,  or  Spaiiilh  Chefnut- 

Cajiaaea  vulgaris.   Park.  Theat.. 

ree. 

1400. 

hut    Tree     with      Ariped 

Caflanea  vulgaris  foliis  ■variegatis. 

e  Chefhut  Tree. 

Cafiamct    equina.     Park    Thtat. 

1400. 

e  Chefnnt  Tree  with  fcarlet 

Pavia.   Boerh-  in  lib  2.  p.  2i5'u. 

owcrs. 

ry-Tree. 

Cerafus. 

s,  or  Holy  Rofe. 

CiflHS. 

liih,  or  Clufter  Cherry. 

Cerafus  racemofa,f\lve(iris,frHSn 

mn  eduli^  rubra.  U-e.,?. 

n  Plum   of  ^''irginia. 

r 
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Alateraus    with   golden    edged    Alaternns  foUoru 
Leaves.  '"''^  fimbr'iato, 

Alatermis  with  bleached  Leaves. 

Alder-Tree. 

AIoiond-Tree  with  peach  colou- 
red Leaves,  of  <l6uble  flower- 
ing Almond. 

Almond-Tree  with  white  Flow-    ^mygdalus  fiorihus  cat 


Ataterniis  foliis  maculit  txfper^, 

jllnui  vulgaris.  Patk.Theat.nj8. 

Perjica  Africma,  nifKa,  fidrtk 

car»atB  plena.  T.  6z  j. 


JPerJka  Africa»a,  ^Md^  fitr*  if 
carttatofimplici.  T,  ifij. 

SQlaxHtn  fcaHdeiu  vsi  Jttktmktrer 
C.  B.  p.  ifiy. 
Amara  dulcis  with  white  Flow-    Solaxum  fiankem  vel  dtiUamtn 


Almond  Dwarf  with  fingle 

Flowers. 
Amara  dulcis,  or  Bitter  fweet. 


P 


I 


Ainara  dulcis  with  ftripM  Leaves. 

Apple-Tree  fromMufcovy. 

Judas  Tree. 

Arbor  Vitas, 

Arbor  Vitse  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Affi-Tree. 

Afli-Tree  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 
Manna- Afli. 

Flowering-Aa. 

Wild  Afl],  or  Quick  Beam. 

Afpen-Trce. 

Azeroli  with  Pyracantha  Leaves. 
,  Bay-Tree  with  narrow  Leaves. 
Azeroli  from  Naples. 

Bay-Tree. 

Dutch  Bay. 

Bay-Tree  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

Beech-Tree. 

Benjamin-Tree. 

Berberry. 

Berberry  without  Stones. 
Berberry  with  while  F,mt. 


Solanutn  fcofidetu  vtt 

fi/iis  ex  alio  variegaii 
Males  Mufioviesfis. 
Arbor  Judo:. 

Thuya  rheopbrafti.  C.  R 
Thuya  foliis  variegatii. 
Arhutas  fcliofirrato.  C.B  J.4lSa. 
Fraxinas  Vulgaris.  Park.  Thett. 

1419- 
Fraxinus  folio  ■variegale. 
Fraxiutts  rot uvdiore  folio.  C.B.P. 

4.1  tf. 
Fraxiftus  Americana  fioritla.'Ssxt. 

Reg.  Par. 
Ornus Jive  Fraxinus  fyhejiris.  F. 

Theat.  1415. 
Popnlus  L\bica,  P.  Theat.  i+U. 
Mefpilsis  fpimfapyrifulia.   HI* 
Laurus  tenuifolia. 
Mefpilus  Aroniafive  Ne^oUttam, 

Park.  Theat.  1423. 
Laurm  lalifolia. 

Laurus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  44c^ 
Laurus  foliis  variegatis. 
FagHs.  Pajk.  Theat.  1402. 
Arkur  BcKZoinifira.  Breyn.  Proi 

Berberis  duynetorujK.  C.    B.   P. 

454- 
Berbi^ris  fine  nucho.  C.  B.  P.  Aci. 
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^nanilh  Tree  Germander. 

r     G''oandfel  Tree  from  Virginia. 

Glafteiibury,  or  ChriftmasThorn. 
Sweet  Gaulc,  Sweet  Willow,  or 

Dutch  Myrtle, 
Hickery  Walnut  from  Virginia. 
Holly  Tree. 

Holly  Tree  with  yellow  Berries. 
Htdg-hog  Holly,   plain. 

Blind's  Cream. 
Fine  Phyllis. 
Fine  Union. 
Baglhot's  Yellow. 
GoM  Edger. 

Bridgman's. 

Broderick's. 

Partridge's. 

Milkmiiid, 

Eales's. 

Painted  Lady. 

Hertfordfliire  white. 
Silver  edg'd  Hedg-hog. 

Gold  edg'd  Hedg-hog. 

Gold  bloatch'd  Hedg-hog. 
Halimus  Sea  Purflain,  or  Orach 

Tree. 
Honey  Suckles  with  the  Leaves 

always  green. 

Italian  Honey-Suckle. 

Fly  Honey-Suckle. 

Dutch  Honey-Sucklc. 

Early  flowering  Honey-Suckle. 

Blueberried,  upright  Honey -Suc- 
kle. 


7'«mm  BTticsm  Calice  cawpaxtf 
lata.  Boeth.   i8i. 

A  triplieis  foho  Par.  Bat.  B45, 

Salix  odora    ve!  myrtus  Batmaca, 

F/dt  Walnut. 

AquifoliKm. 

Aquifalium  Baccii  Ittteis. 

A<fnifoliuM  echiHatum  falii  fnper- 

ficie.  Corn.   180. 
AqHifalium  Dom.  Blind. 
AqnifoUum  veJ  Phyith  elcgatis. 
Aquifotium   t)el  unto  elcgans. 
AquifoHuM  lutea  Dom,  Bagpot. 
AqtiifoHumfoliorHm  fimbria  anrea 

colore  variegata. 
AquifoUum  Ddm.  Bridgman. 
A  qui  folium  Dom.  Broker  it  k. 
Aquifotium  Dom.  ParSridge. 
Aqaifolinm  vulgo  dOla  Laflaria. 
Aquifolium  Dom.Ealei. 
Aquifolium  vulgo  diSa,    Domini 

vel  faemina  nobiUs  piiia. 
Aqui.c/tttdida/lertfarditi^  comitatur. 
Aqui  echitiata  caitdidit  foUorunt 

Jimbrii!. 
Aqui.  echinata  foliorum  Jintbriii 

aureo  colore  variegatis. 
Aqui.  echitfofa  maeulis  variegat.^. 
Atrrplex    latifoUa  Jive    Hatiftius 

frulfcofus  latifolius. 
Periclymenum  perfoUatum  Firgi- 

niiwur/t  femper   virens  ^  fio~ 

Tens.  H.  L.  4.84. 
CaprifoUnm    Itaticum.    Dod.    P. 

411. 
Periclynienum  reiium  fruHn  »;'- 

^rs.  P.irk.  Theat.  nffi. 
dprifoliurrt  GermanicHm  finre  m- 

belh  ferotinum.  H.  R.  P. 
CaprifoUum  Italicum  perfoliatutn 

precox.  H.  R.  P. 
CLKia:cera[Ki  mcnlnnciftvav.  fvnr 

gxlar't  tiST»Uo^  Ci-'^.~$  ■ 
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.  C.  B.  P. 
Thcat.  1405, 
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Fur  Oik 
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Lari£«  %>t  Ljr&  Tree. 


fie, 

B.  1.  xSk. 


n£is 


L 


Ljtcn::5iic$  wkh  frfnrng  Leirrs. 
.  Ltunsiftjnms  wiiii  LmLi  Lenses 

L<«r:io:5s  vV  nu:!::*  Tree. 
JLihc  wkh  por?ie  Rovrcrs. 
lilic  wiih  whiic  Flowws. 
Pcahn  L'lac  w:th  whole  Lesres. 
Pcrnjin  L:!tc  v>tK  cut  Liaves, 
Blue  Ii!ic, 
Ltquki  AmScr. 
Lune  Tree  wi:h  l«i:c  Ix\tcs. 


4#o. 


CEP. 


f^^y  ClnC  Rij. 
n.  QwC  H.  45. 

LarmftimMS  III.  QuC  H.  4^. 

Lewfifcms  TM^mrif.    C.  B.  P.  ;f 

Ldjx  fyre  M&9.  T.  tfoi. 
IJU' ptit  ligmfiri. 

UIsc  fitre  cjifwUm.    ^btt.   1137. 
njt  Storai  Tree. 


M 

Ime  Tree  with  finall  Leaves.       Ttbia  fonmva  filio ,mimre.  CJB.P# 

Lime  Tree  with  red  Twigs.  Tiliafoliis  moUiter  iirfiff^  vm^ 

nibus'  rubris.     Ray.  ^TBCfC 

Lime  Tree  with  black  Twigs.    TUjavirps  nigris. 

Lotus,    or  Nettle  Tree.  Lotus. 

Machaleb,  or  perfumed  Cherry.      Mach^leb  vel  Ccr/ffiu  o^^r^ 

Common  Wood  Maple  Tree,   Ac^  minus  vulgar §.  Park  Theat. 

or  the  leffer  Maple  Tree.  14^5- 

Great  Maple,  falfely  called  the    Acer     majus    latifolium.    Park. 

Sycamore.  Theat.  I4a5- 

Great  Maple  with  ftrip'd  Leaves.    Acer  majus  folio  variegaio. 
Norway  Maple   with  a  plane-    Acer  Platanoides.    Mx^m,    ioBu 

Tree  Leaf.  J  J. 

Alh  leav*d  Maple  of  Virginia.        Acer  maximum  foliissrifiJis  vel 

quinquifidis  Virginiauum* 
Virginian  flowering  Maple.  Acer  Virgimanum  folio  majore^ 

Subtus  Argenteo^  f^PK^  viriM^ 
fplendente.   Pluck,  rhyt. 
Mefpilus,     or   common  Haw-    Meffdus  apH  folio^  Jyhfftris^  fpi* 

thorn.  ftofajive  oxyacantha. 

Mefpilus,  or  large  Cock   Spur    Mefpilus  fpinofa^  five  axyacajobm 

thorn.  Virginiana^  maxima. 

Mefpilus,    or    Hawthorn  with    Mefpilus  fpinofa  five  oxyacambm   • 

double  Flowers.  fiorepkno.  Tourn.  ^41. 

Glaftenbury,or  Chriftmas  Thorn.    Mefpilus  fpina  acuta^  tiflora^  Bn^^ 

tanuica.  Park.  Theat.  1025. 
Common  Medlar.  Mefpilus    vulgaris.  Pack.  Theat. 

1422. 
Great  manured  Medlar.  Me^ilus  maxima^  fativa.  Part. 

Theat.  1422. 
Pwarf  Mefpilus,     or    Baflard    Mefpilus  folio  fuhrotunji^^  fruSu 

Quince.  rubro.  Tourn,  6\z. 

Mezereon.  T'hymelaa  laurifoHo  deciduo  five 

laureola  foemina.    T.  595.^ 
Me^ereon  with  Peach  coloured    T'hymeUa  lauri  folio  decidm  flore 

Flowers.  >  tncarnato, 

Me^ereon  with  white  Flowers.    T'hymelaa  lauri  folio  deciduo  flare 

albido. 
Mezereon  with  ftripM  Leaves.        7'hymeha  folio  variegato. 

Sdirabolau  Plum.  mirabolani.   Park.    Theat.  app. 

Mulberry  Tree  with  black  Fri^it.    Morus  nigra. 

Mulberry  Tree  with  white  Fruit.    Mo^us  Jntftu  olbo-  ^"^"^^^"^r 


N  OP 

Myrtle  wild,  fee  fwcet  Gaul.        Myrtus  ^rdbantica  vel  jingUca^ 

C  B,  P.  1452, 

Nettle  Tree,  fee  Lotus.  Lotus  fruUu  ctrafi.  C.  B,P.  44.7. 

Oak  Tree*  Qnercus  lattfolius.  Park.    Theat. 

1585. 

Oak  Tree  with  ftripM  Leaves.       Quenus  Htfianicus  fojiis  4iJJec* 

tiS. 

Broad  leaved  Oak  from  Caro-    Quercns  lasifolius  Americaaus. 

lina. 
WHIow  leaved  Oak  from  New    Qnercus  Virgiuiana    falias   lon^ 
England.     *  gtore  foho^fru£tu  mimmo.'?2iXk. 

AI.  180. 
Water  Oak  from  Carolina.  Qnercus  Americana  aquatica. 

White  Oak,  or  Iron  Oak.  Qnercus  alba  vel  ferrea. 

Several    Sorts    of  Ever  -  green    Iticis  ^verfa  Species^  vid.  Ilex, 

Oaks.  ^ 

Oleafter,  or  wild  Olive.      .  .     '    Olea  Jjilvejirh  folio  duroy  fnbfus 

incam.  C.  B.  P.  472. 
Olive  with  broad  Leaves,  or         Oleafativa.  C.  B.  P.  472. 
Manured;    or    Garden   Olive 

Tree. 
Luca  Olive.  Olea  minor  Lucenfis  fruSln  odo- 

rato.  Tourn.  599. 
©live  with  Box  Leaves.  Olea   Africana  folio   huxi  crajfo^ 

atro-viridi  lucido^  cortice,  albo^ 
fcahro.  Boerh.  Jnd.  2.  218, 
Parfley  leav'd  Virginian   Clim-    Clematites  Virginiana  foliis  ^io 

befr  called  the  Pepper  Tree.  fimilibus. 

The  common  broad  leav'd  Paf-    Grenadilla  pentaphylhs  latioribns 
(\Oxk  Flower.  folUs^  flare  caruleo  magno,  Boer. 

lib.  2.  8. 
The  ■  narrow    leav'd,    or  Fruit    Grenadilla  pentaphyllos^  flore  ae- 

bearing  Paffion  Flower.  rnleo  magm. 

The  yellow  Paffion  Flower.  Grenadilla  folio   tricufpide^  ftore 

parvo  flavefcente.  T.  240. 
Peach  Tree  with  double  Flow-    Perjica  vnlgaris  flore  pleno.  T. 

ers.  524. 

Pear  Tree  with  double   Flow-    Pyrus  fativus  flore  pleno. 
ers. 

Broad  leav'd  Perewincle.  Pervinca  vnlgaris  latifalia^  flore 

Cicrnleo,  Tourn.  119. 

Narrow  leav'd  Periwinclc.  Pervinca  vnlgaris  angnjlifolia^  Jh^ 

^  re  Cfcrnleo.  Tomn.  120. 

Pcriwincle  with  vtrhite  Flowers.    Pervinca  vnlgaris  anguflifolia^  flo* 

re  albo.  Tourn.  120.  .    ^ 


Pouble  dowering  Periwincle.        feruinca  vulgaris  anguflifiJia^  fie^ 

re  pleno  faturate  purfmreo.      "•- 

Yellow  ftrip'd  Periwinqic.  Pervinca  anguftifoua  vulgaris  va- 

rtegata  ex  auro  ^  vtrids.  B. 

.         .  34- 

Silver  ftrlpM  Pctiwinclc,  Pervinca  angujiifolia  vulgaris  vor 

riegata  ex  argeuteo  fjviriJi. 
Piiie  Tree.  Piuus, 

Pineafter,  or  wild  Pine.  Piuus  fylvejlris.  C.  B.  P.  491. 

Pine  Tree  with  five  Loaves,  fee    Piuus  quiuque  foliis  foUatus. 

the  Lord  lVeymoutV%  Firr. 
Piihainin  of  Virginia.  GuajacauaPipamiuVirgimauum. 

Park.  Theat.  1513. 
Piftachia  from  Virginia.  Terebinsbiuus  ludica  T%eopbraJH 

Pijlachia  Diafcorides*  Bocrh. 
Phlomis,  or  yellow  Baftard  Sage    Phlomus  fruticofa  falvia  folio  la^ 

Tree.  tiore  vel  rotundiore.  T.  177. 

Phil  lyrea  vera  with  broad  Leaves .    P hilly rea  lati folia. 
Phillyrea   with    narrow  jagged    Phillyrea  folio  leviter  ferrato.  C. 

Leaves.  B.  P.  47^. 

Phillyrea    with    very  narrow        Phillyrea    angujiifolia  pri^xa.   C* 

Leaves.  B.  P.  47^. 

Phillyrea    with  Olive   or  Box    Phillyrea  folio  Buxi.  Tomn.  ^9^. 

Leaves. 
Phillyrea  with  bloatched  Leaves,    phillyrea  foRo  maculato. 
Plane  tree  occidental.  PlatanusOccidentalis.  Park.Thcat. 

1408. 
Plane  Tree  oriental.  Plat  anus  Orient  alls.  Park.  Theat. 

1408. 
Plane  Tree  with  Maple  Leaves,    PUtanus  Orientalis  aceris  folio. 

or  Spanifli  Plane  Tree.  Tourn.  Corol. 

Chriftmafs   Plum,    or  Winter      Prunus  Natalitiorum. 

Crack.'  ^  , 

Poifon  Tree  of  Virginia,    two    Toxicodendron  triphyllumglabruyn. 

Sorts.  Tourn.  6\i. 

Fruit-bearing  Pomegranate  Tree,    i^alus  Punica  fativa.  C.  B.  P. 
Pomegranate  Tree  with  double    i4alus  Punicafiore  pleno  majorc. 

Flowers. 
Poplar  the  white,    fee  the  A-    Poft«/«x  j/i^.  Park.  Theat.  1410. 

bele 
Populus  Lybica,  fee  Afpen  Tree.  - 

Privet,  or  Prick  Timber.  Liz,ujirum. 

Privet  Italian  Ever-green.  Ligufiram  folio  femper  virente. 

Quick  Beam,  fee  Service. 
Quince  Baftard, /^^  Service. 


Rr/b  Sa^e  Mask. 
Role  dooUe  Mssi:. 

ConfsnoQ  wfateRole. 

Dwarf  white  RoCe. 

Dwarf  fingle  R<rfir. 
ETcrneen  RoCt. 
Fnmkfon  Rofir. 

York  and  Lancaficr  Role. 
Belgick  Role. 

Mots  Province  Roft. 

Aadrian  Ro(e. 
Doable  red  RoCc. 

Childing  Rofe. 
Monthly  Rofe. 

Double  Velvet  Rofe. 

Single  Velvet  Rofe. 
Province  Rofe. 
Dutch  hundred  leaved  Rofe. 
Mrs.  Hart%  or  the  ftripM  Da- 
mask Ro(e. 
Dwarf  red  Rofe. 

Rofa  mtindi. 
[arblcd  Rofe. 


417- 

" ^-  —f-Tf  f ■air.,' JhL  C B 
P.  4Ss 

Rsfm  Am   vm^^rir.    Ra   k. 

Mo  Aiirw.  a  B.  P.  485. 
Rofa  fyhejbis  sberm 
Kojajemper  viremr, 
Rofa  FrsMcafmrtegffir.    Fnt  Pfc 

J?<>/f  vtrfic§lar.    Park .  Psr.  414. 
Rofr  BelgicM  Jhfe   'chred.  Pat 
Par.  412. 

Rofa  mbra  flena^  Jpimojlfmp' 

dumcmlo  na^cofo^ 
Rofa  Prnwicea,  Cordj.  n. 

Rofa  rmhra   multiplex.  C  E  f  . 
381. 

Rofa  frolffera. 

Rofa  ommsmm  Calendar  mm,  RJL 
P. 

Rofa  Holoferica^  niubipUx.  Ra 
flb-  27^-'- 

Rofa  hohferica^  flore  Jimplicu 
Rofafrovincialh^  rubra.  Park.f ff. 
Rofa  maxima^  multiplex, 
RofaDamafcena^  Variegata^€Ug(ar 
ttor.  Rea.  flo.  29. 

Rofa  rubra^  bumiUs^  fumilio.Vzil 
par. 

Rofa  rubra    £3?    alba   varscgati^ 
mundi  vulgo  Jiita.  Rail  H.  P. 
Rojtt  morrnQT^a,  ^42.a.  flo.  27. 


Blulh  Rofe. 


R  S 

Rofa  provincialise  flore  incanuftf^ 
pleno.  H.  Eyft.  v. 
Rofe  without  Thorns.  Rofajineffinis^  Rea.  flo.  27- 

<Jel4ef  Rofe,  or  Elder  Rofe  with    Ofulus  Ruelii.  a8i. 

flat  Flowers. 
Qclder  Rofe  w}dt  round  Flow-    Opulus  flore ghbofi,  Tur-  ^07. 

ers. 
%Strj)'d  Gdder  Rofe,  or  Water    OfMlus  folio  variega$o. 

Elder.-  / 

RoOnvy  with  narrow  lieaves.      R(fmarinus   bortenfis^  oMgmfiiore 

folio.  C.B.?.xi7. 

Rofinary  with  broad  Leaves.  Rofmarinus  Jhontaneus  five  haifo^ 

lius.  C.  E.  P.  117. 

Rofinary  with  yellow  ftripM      Rofmariu$is  foliis  luteo  colore  va* 

Leaves.  riegatis. 

Rofinary  vrith  filver  ftrip'd         Rofmarinus  folUs  canMdo  colore 

Leaves.  variegatis. 


Sage  Tree,  fee  Phlomis* 
Saflafras  Tree. 
Savin  Tree. 

Service    Tree,    the  wild,  with 
'  Afh  Leaves,  fee  Quickbeam. 
Common  wild  Service  Tree. 

Wild  Service  with  white  Leaves, 
fee  /Iria  Tkeophrafti. 

True  Service  Tree  with  Alben 
Leaves. 

Sifieli. 

Snow-drop  Tree. 

Spanifli  Broom. 

Spirea  Frutex. 

Spir^a  from  Virginia  with  Cur- 
rant Leaves. 

Staphylodendron,    or  Bladder 
Nut. 

Staphylodendron  of  Virginia  with 

three  Leaves. 
Maple  leaved  Storax. 

Strawberry  Tree,  fee  Arbutm 
Virginian  Sumach.     . 


Safafras.  Park.  Thett.  1^0^. 
Sabifta   folio   Cyprejfu    C  B.  P. 

4*7- 
Aria  7%eofhrafti, 

Sorbus  torminalis  vulgaris.  Park, 
Theat.  1410. 


Sorbus  legitima.  Park.    Theat. 

1420. 
Sefeli  JEthiopicum  frutex. 
Frutex  Viola  bulbofa  data. 
Genifta  Hifpanica. 
Spirea  Salicis  folio.  T.  61S, 
Spirea  optilii  folio,  T.  61%. 

Staphylodendron.     Mat.  274. 

Staphylodendron  Virginianum  tri- 

foltatum.  •  H.  L- 
Acer  Virginianum  Odoratum*  H. 

L.   app.  6%i. 

Rhus  Virgimanura.  C.  B.  P.  app. 
517- 


'\J^?iC^:<^ 


T  V  t^TR 

MTTtle  leavM  Smnacb.  Rbms  MyrtifitKum  MonfpeUacum* 

C.  B.  P.  414. 

Sycamore,  fee  Maple  '  ^ 

IVhite  Syringa,  or  mock  Orange.    Syringa  alba  five  VhilaJklfhus  Ar, 

theneL  C.  B.  P.  498- 
Syringa  with  double  Flowers.         Syringa  flore  albo^  pl^no,  C.  B.  P. 

398. 
Tree  Tamarisk,  or  French  Ta-*  T'ontarifcus  Kathonenfis.  Lob. 

marisk.  Icon.  218. 

Sirob  Tamarisk^or  German  Ta-    7a?narifcus  Germa^ua.'LtebJcon'^ 

marisk.  218.        . 

Trumpet  Flower.  Bignonia  Americana  fraxtrnfoUoj 

fiorc  amflo^Phceniceo.  T.  164. 
TrumpetFlower  of  Virginia  with     Bignonia  Americana  arbor ^  flore 

Orange  coloured  Lewes.  luteo^fraxini folio. 

Tulip  Trec^ith  Maple  L^teJr.     Tulip^era  arbor  VirgiMtana.  H.  1. 
Viburnum,  wayfaring  Tree,  or    Viburnum.  Matthiolusr. 

Plant,  mealy  Tree. 
Viburnum  with  ftdp'd  Leaves        Viburnum  folio  variegafo. 
Virgin's   Bower    with    fingle      Clematites  caruleavel  pmrfmrare^ 

Flowery.  pens.  C.  B.  P.    301. 

Virgins    Bower  with  double        Clematites  caruleaflore  fleno.  C. 

Flowers.  B.  P.  301. 

Spanifii  Virgin's  Bower.  Clematites  Peregrina  foliis  Pyri 

incijts. 
Flowering   Climber  from  Mr.    Clematites  fioriger a.    D.  Dubois 
Dubois's  at  Mitcbam;  a<Sort       ^«</Mitcham. 
of  Virgin's  Bower. 
Walnut  Tree.  Nux  juglans  five  regia  vulgaris, 

C.B.P.  417.  ^ 

Great  French  Walnut.  Nux  juglans  frudtu  maximo.  C.B. 

P.  417- 
Dwarf  Walnut  from  Carolina.       Nux  juglans  pumila  CaroEma- 

na. 
Black  Walnut  from  Virginia.         Nux  juglans  VirgimanM    nigra. 

H.  L.  45 20: 
Hickcry  Walnut  from  Carolina.    Nux juglansVirginianay  foliis  vkh 

garijimilisj  fru^u  fnjbrotunJb^ 
cortice  duriore^  luevr. 
Laurel  leav'd,  or   Dutch  Wil-    Salix  mont ana  major  foKis  Lauri* 

low.  ni,  H.  R.  P.\  V 

Common  Yew.  Taxus.  C.  B.  P.  .505. 

Dwarf  Yew.  Taxus  Humilis. 


A    CA- 


A  CATALOGUE  of  Plants,  out 

of  which  any  Genrleman  may  collci5b  at 
Pleafurc,   for  to  furnifh  a  Green-Houfe. 
L    and  not  require  a  Stove  in  the  Winter. 


/^Hina  Orange. 

Scvi!  Orange. 
Curl'd  Orange. 
Strip'd  curl'd  Orange. 

Common  (Irip'd  Orange. 

Turkey  Orange. 

Strip'd  Turkey  Orange. 

Dwarf  Orange. 
Punipclmoes  or  Shaddodi. 

Black  Fruit  with  red  Flowers. 
Hermaphrodite. 


L  E  M  o  N  i. 

Common  Lemon. 

Lemon  with  long  Fruit. 
Lemon  with  ftrip'd  Fruit. 

Biirgamoc  Lemon. 
Lime. 


L 


^Mlrantiam  dales  medulla   in 
■'■*     gare 

jlMrantium  acri  medulla  vulgare. 
Jurantium  crijpe  felt'o. 
jiuratttium  crt/pofalig    eUgamlgi- 

me  •variegato. 
Auramitim  folia  ■vartegato  vul^are, 

/luglicam  dl^um. 
AurantiitmaHgufio  falicis  fiHo  di- 

AMraatium     angufto   falUis  folio 

elegantijfime  varjegato. 
AuTont'mm  S'lHenfe. 
AnraHtiiim  fruHu.  maxima  Im^ig 

orientaiis. 

AuranUHm  Hermaphrodittim  Jive 
corniculatutn  panim  anarnlium 
partim  citreum. 

Citreum  vulgar e. 


'i^H 


Limon  vulgar i 
U 


Limon  pyri 

fruSu  Jlriato, 


l\  Myt^ 


'd  C^Mhffm  9f  Qmm  Ih&^  Pints: 


Mtetles. 
Onsge  lei^d  Mjrtk. 


XyrtmM  figt9 


Arp'd  Katmcg 
Box  IcaT'd  Mvrtlc. 
Boi  3ca\"d  Myrtle  ftripU 
Uprshr  Mrrtlc. 
Urrffnt  MthIc  ftrip'd. 
Broad  leav'd  Portrzeil  Myrtle. 
Rofcnury  let\-*d  Nlyrtle. 
Thyme  Ic^'d  Myrtle, 

Double  fiowering  MyrtlCr 
Birds-neft  Myrtle. 

J  ASSEMINES. 

TLei  leiy*d  Jaflemine. 


Indian  yellow  Jaflemine. 

Ivy  leavM  white  Jaflemine.  J4^ 

fion 
Catalonian  or  Spanilh  Jafloaaine.  j^ 
Arabian  Jaflemine.  Jrf^ 


Mvftmi  fwBm  Bmati 


fivrt  fatomrU  ex  dm  J** 


iPyiWW 


'Wfasf «Kr^    fim  A 


plc»9^  •dtrsujgbma. 


Several  §tier  curioM  Plamts, 

/^Eranioms  (everal  Sorts. 
^^  Pomegranates  two  Sorts. 
Olives  two  Sorts. 
Leonorufles  two  Sorts. 
Cydfliis  Lunatns. 
Rhamnus  or  SpanHb  Thorn. 

Dntch  Bays. 

Barba  Jovis,  or  Silver-bu(h. 

'^^sOabar  Nut. 

joei  or  So\itii-SeaT«LTt^. 


bamwms  H^^mui 
mimar. 


Zeyhmemfimm^ 


<i^ 


A  CataJogtie  of  Green-Heufe  Plants. 

Caper  Bufh.  Faha^o  Ajrieana  arhrefei 

Strip'd  Snapdragon.  SulphMret),frHStL  rotttttda 

Althea  Frutex. 

Siiyer  leav'd  coronilla.  Coronilla  aTgentea^Cretie 

White  Spanifh  Broom.  Sfartium  Hifpanamfiore  eMtSda. 

Viburnum  Americanum. 

A  Sort  of  Birthwon,  falfcly  cat-    AripkchU  PiJioUarla  S^a. 

led  the" Snake-root. 
Ficoides  twelves  Sorts. 
Aloes  twelve  Sorts. 
Sedums  five  Sorts. 
Cotyledons  four   Sorts. 


i 


y^CATALOGUEo/FLowERS 

for  the  open  'Borders. 

tTYacinths   double  and  fingle,    Yellow  Day  LiJy. 
■*  ^  many  Sorts.  Geraniums,   feveral   Sorts  ^ 

Snow-drops,  double  and  (ingle.        knobbed  Roots. 
Narcifliis's,  feveral  Sorts.  Cyclamens,  two  Sorts. 

Iris's  with   bulbofe  Roots,  fcve-   Iris's  with  tuberofc  Roots,  ft 

tal  Sorts.  ral  Sorts. 

Colchicums   double  and   fingle,   Spiderwort,  three  Sorts, 

many  Sorts.  Fraxmella,  two  Sorts. 

Crocus's,  feveral  Sorts.  Batchcllors  Buttons,  two  Sort*. 

Tulips  doable  and   fingle  many   Thrift,  three  Sorts. 

Sorts.  Double  and  fingle  Sweet-Wil- 

Frittillaria's,  feveral  Sorts.  liams. 

Dens  canis,  two  Sorts.  Fairchild's  Mule. 

Jonquils,  double  and  fingle.  Campanula's,   feveral  Sorts, 

Hyacinths  of  Peru,  two  Sorts.      Carnations,    feveral    Sorts   that 
Lilies,  double  and  fingle.  blow    without    breaking    tb»  . 

Martagons,  feveral  Sorts.  Pod.  -"^ 

Crown  Imperials,  feveral  Sorts.    Wall  Flowers,  many  Sorts. 
Winter  Aconites.  Perennial  Poppy. 

Ranunculus's,  feveral  Sorts.  Rofe  Campions,  double  and  fia- 

Mountain  Ranunculus's.  gle. 

Double  Saxifrage.  Lychnis's  three  Sorts,  fingle  and 

Anemonies,  feveral  Sorts.  double. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  two  Sorts.    Double  ragged  Robin. 
Afphodils,  two  Sorts.  Double  Lychnis,  a  Soit  of  Catch' 

Fly  li»  Gs.v' 


-■aai^^^J 


A  Catalogue  of  Fkwers  for  the  fipen  Bordersl 


Gciitianella's. 
Daifies,  fcveral  Soijs. 
Auricula's,  feveral  Sorts. 
Polyantbos,  •  feveral  Sort?. 
Pinks  fingle  and  double,  feveral 
Sorts. 


Violets,  feveral  Sorts. 
Hepatica's,  fiogle  aad  double. 
Flammula  Jovis. 
Hollyhocks,    or   Qarden  Mal- 
lows, feveral  Sorts. 


r^l 


>3 


A  CATALOGUE  rfCnrious 

RUITS. 


F 


'*  . » 


A  PyiL^.^ 


/^Ennetmg  Applo    >      ^ 
'M  QuariikJels     ^    ^\ 

Strawberry 

Summer  Pearmain"' 

Loan's  Pearmain 

Autumn  Red-PearitiaJn 

Aromatick  Pippftt 

Kerton  Pippin  *■ 

Cockle  Pippin 

Golden  Pippin- 

Golden  Rennet 

L  rge  Rufleting 

Harvy  Pippin 

■Kentifh  Pippin 

Golden  Monday  ' 

Large  French  Pippin 

Drap  d'Or 

Pome  d'Api 

Chefnnt  Apple 

White  Calvil 

Red  Calvil 

Twice  Bearing- Apple 

Chafte  Apple  " 

Itidian  Spice  Apple 

Flanders  hollo w-cy '4  Pippin 

Pome  Water 

felly  Bon 

Paradife  Apple 

Quince  Apple  t 

W/ieelcr's  RuOeting 


I 


Winter  Pearmain   * 

The  Royal   Codling 

Kepyfli  Codling-s 

Giirfe's' great  Apple-  :■. 

Hereford  Red-ftreak'd 

Suflfcx  hew  Red-ftreak 

Bowler  Apple 

Mitcham  Monitcr  Apple 

Sops  in  Wine 

Rmter's  Pareil    . 

Nonpareil 

Stone,  or  two  Years  Pippin 

Red  Courpondu 

White  Courpondii 

Courpondu  Erode 

Hogh  Bonte,  or  High  Goodncfi 

Appe,  from  France 

CalTenot,  early  ripe 

Green  Rcimet 

Grey  Rennet,  or  Rentier  dcGA 

Emhroder'd  Apples 

Pear  Rufl[eting 

Harvy  Apple 

Chefter  Pearmain 

Royal  Pearmain 

Ice  Apple 

T%efefrom  Leghorti,  ^i, 

Melia  Apiolc 
Rofe  Apiole ... 
Francis  Apiole 
Mofcovy  Apple.   . 

^     ACA- 


CATAI.OGUE  c/Pears 

9fthe  choice fi  Sorts ^  made  a  Frejent  to 
Mr.    F  u  R  B  E  R>    ly    Mr.    jilderman 

B  R  O  C  A  S. 


Tames  (^fPEAKS. 

Ton  de  Kcnnes 

Genneting  Picar 

mell 

t  Blanquett 

^tt  de  Towers 

fiilioti 

a 

ilett 

ge  Burgamot. 

en  Pear  of  Santoignc 

iam 
ea 

r  bon 
(alls  Pepin 
de  Prince 
ner  bon  Crerien 
ner  Burgamot 
t  Spicer 
rofia 
deRoy 
I's  Bure 

mn  bon  Crctica 
s's  Burgamot 
;  Ruffett 
Pear 
;  Bure 
itia 
ieur  Joha 


Times  of  ^KTi^G. 

June  and  July 
June  and  July 

July 

j4 

July  and  Augnft 

July  aid  Augnft 

July  and  Auguft 

Augufl 

Auguft 

Auguft 

Auguft 

Auguft 

Auguft  and  September 

Auguft  and  September 

Auguft  and  September 

September 

September 

September 

September  and  OSober 

September  and  OSiober 

September  and  October 

September  and  OHober 

September  ^xAO^ober 

September  and  Q  Sober 

OSiober 

0  Sober 

OSob^r  and  Noijcmteir 

Odohet  aw^  Noi)cw3t)CT 

OcStotcr  ^YV^  'No«ucmV)CT 


"^^ 


Vett  LoQ^ 


Lam^  V 


Col: 
Sc 

St  A 

VL-To:e=fc 
St.   NUrJbaZ! 


AsB£ul 


RsTi.:  \Cjrflei 


PokinuKf  s  Wanlm 


Jm.Fet.  swiMmi 
Jm.  Ftt.  aMi   Mma 

Kmv.   ama  Ak 


Dr  Urcdai's  ^xat  Genain  ^   Bd^ig,  fiom  Jm.  xajm 

Biking,  A2*v.  Z3icr.  Ac 


■^y.il' 


Other  Sorts  of  ?e  a  jls. 


TOUnut 

*    Mask  Robert" 

Gros  Blanqoet 

Green  ChiiTell 

Windfor  Pcff 

OUio  Ro&t 

Cyprus  Par 

Mask  Bioquct 

Robine 

Hamdcn's  Boigtmot 

Green  Field 

LtChaOerr 


MoniUe  Booche 


Sptnifli  boo  Grcticu 
Ambrct 

Qiriftiana  or  Crifin 
Royal  d*HiiyTcr 
Bloody  Pear 

Wanlcn 


PoondFcar 
Sqnafli  Fcm 
SireaBPcar 


^^K« 


^^ 

^^^^^^H 

V            A   CATALOGUE  p/Fruits         ^H 

^p 

Late  Royal                            ^^H 

V               Peaches. 

Dragon  Peach,    like  the  Adi^^H 

rable                                  -^^^_ 

TORown  Nutm« 
*^  White  Nutmeg 

Katherine  Peach.                   ^^^| 

^^^H 

Early  Tipfon  Peach 

Nectarines.        ^^^k 

Early  Ann  Peach 

Roya!  Ann  Peach 
Early  Royal  Peach 

p'Arly  Nunnee  ^^H 
f^    Violet  Hatif                 ^H 

Early  Admirable 

Minion                                 ^^^^| 

Smith's  Newington 

Brugnon                                 ^^^H 

Old  Newington 

Elruge                        ^_^^^ 

Royal  Newington 

^^^^^^H 

Red  Magdalen 

Murrey                    ^^^^^^^^ 

Bell  Chevereufe 

Red  Roman            '^^^^^^^f 

Yellow  Alberge 

Newington                   '^^^^^^1 

Bourdeaux,  or  Man  Peach 

Peterborough's  Italian            ^^^H 

Chancellor  Peach 

Italian                                     ^^^H 

Rumbullion 

Arabian                                ^^^^| 

White  M^dalen 

Geneva                                     ^^H 

Montauban 

Scarier,     Parts  clean  from  th^^H 

Van  Guard 

Stone                                      ^IH 

Noblefs  Peach 

French  Neflarine                           ^ 

Sion  Peach 

Late  Green 

Golden  Peach 

Late  Yellow,  or  Temple's  Nec- 

Nivet  Peach 

tarine 

Musk  Violet 

Condc's  Yellow  Neaarinc.     ^H 

Double  Montagnc 

^^H 

Dutch  Scarlet 

Apkicocks.          ^^^ 

Doeger  Peach 

Pafque  Peach 

ATAIcuIine  ^^^| 
^^   Orange                        ^^1 

Millet's  Minioo 

Amber  Peach 

Bredau                            ^^^^H 

Orange  Peach 

Algere                          ^^^^^H 

Purple  Royal  Peach 

Roman                      ^^^^^^^H 

New  Orleans 

Bruxelles                      ^^^^^1 

Pcrlick  Peach 

Tranfparent                    "^^^^^^H 

Carlidc  Peach 

Brocas's   large  Turkey            '^^^H 

Lifle  Peach 

Belt  Betrei                            ^^H 

Brocafs's  large  yellow  Peach 

^^^1 

Belgard  Peach 

Sttieral    Curhui    Sorts    o/^^^^l 

Minion  True 

PtUMBS.                ^^H 

Bloody  Peach 

^^H 

Double-flowering  Peach 

DRune  Joan  Hatlft'  1^^| 
^      Musk  Vtqlet                    ^^1 

Large  purple  Pavie 

Late  Admirable 

Morocco                                   ^^^1 

■ 

^                       ^:^«3&^H 

QnficrCIieRy 


Wmce  Heart 


Red 

Morfh's  White  Bart 


GaCxKk^   oc  Mifrhtffft 

Blc£  perdrigoa 

Blick  Orleaxu 

Fothenngball 

Whke  Orleazis 

Green  Gage 

La  Royal 

Wi.liam  it  Rot 

Blue  Frfmorcian 

Q'jeen  Dowaeer 

Write  ^erdrfgoQ 

Mirabclon,  or  French  Noaueg 

Drap  d'Or. 

Mulcic  Plamb 

Abncot  Plunib 

Sheen  Plumb 

Imperial  Plumb 

Wneaten  Plumb 

Damasic  de  Tours 

Queen  Mother 

Mirabolon 

Roche  Corboon 

Rein  Claude 

Black    Pear  Plumb 

Whice  Damafbn,  for  preiierv- 

ing 
Virginia  Cherry  Plumb 
Maitrc  Claud 
Bullock's  Heart 
Black  Damafon 
White  St.  Catherine 
Pomgranate  Plumb 
White  Fear  Plumb 
Impcratus  ;  hangs  long 
Prune  Plumb 
Chriftmafi  Plumb,    or  Winter 

Crack  .      . 

Simiano,  an  Italian  Plumb. 


Cherries. 


E 


Arly  May 

May  Dukq 
tc  Duke 
itk  Duke 


Iniliaa  M^zofd 

Bleeding  Heart  i 

Morello 

Amber  Heart 

Oi  Heart 

CamaticHi  Red 

Morocco 

Gaskin's  Heart  Cksm 

Furber's  White. 

Several  Sorts  of  ViXf  ^ 

WHite  Mulcadinc 
^^    Black  Mufcadinc 
July  Grape 

Burgundy  Grape 
Early  Clufter  Grape 
White  Sweet- Water 
Black  Sweet-Water 
Large  black  Clafter 
Darbous  Grape 
Parfly-leav'd  Grape 
Claret  Grape 
Currant  Grape 
White  Frontiniack 
Black  Frontiniack 
Grifly  Frontim'ack 
Hefperian  Grape 
Large  Blue  Grape 
Large  Burlae  White 
Brick  Grape 
Black  Mufcat 

Renraw,  from  Hamborough 
Strip'd  Grape 

Warner  Grape,    from  Hambo- 
rough 


\' 


■*• 
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Cryftal  Grape 
Black  Rajfitt 
White  R  .ifin 
Greek  Qrape^  or  Mufcat 
'  Black  Bon. 

Currants. 

T  Arge  White  DuKrh   Currant 

•^-^  Common  White  Cnrranc  . 

Large  Red  Dutch  Currant 

Common  Red  Curt^/it 

Late  Red  Currant 

Murrey,  or  Chainpaigne 

Black  Currant 

Strip'd  Currant 

Currant  with  Gooftbcrry-Leaves 

Engliih-wild  Currant. 

Several  fine  Sorts  of  G  O  O  S  E* 
Berries. 

T  Arge  Green  Early 
^-^  Large  White  Hairy- 
Large  ftnooth  White 
Large  Scarlet 

Large  hairy  Green,  late  ripe 
Rafpberry  Goofebcrry 
Damafon  Goofeberry 
Large  Crimfon 

Large  Walnut  Goofeberry,  yel- 
low 
White  Dutch 
Amber  hairy 
Hairy  Globe 
Common  Yellow 
Old  Blackfmith 
Murrey  Goofeberry 
Walnut  Goofeberry,  black 
Strip'd  Goofeberry 
Ramboulon  Goofeberry 
Cryftri  Goofeberry 
Musk  Goofeberry 
Champaigne  Goofebcrry. 


Raspberries. 

T  Arge  White  Putcb  Rgfpljef rf 
•*-'  Condon  White  Rafpbeiry 
Hatif  Red  Rafpberry 
Common  Red  Rafpberry^ 

Barberries^ 

T  Arge  White  Barberry 
^-^  Barberry  witbottf  Stones 
Common  Red  Barberry 
Canady  Barberry. 

Strawberries. 

pNgHih  or  Wood  Strawberiy 
•*-^  White  Strawberry 
Scarlet  Strawberry. 
Hautboy  Strawberry 
Red  fided  flat  Strawberry. 

Mulberries. 

"DLack  Mulberry 
■"  White  Mulberry. 

1 

Quinces. 

A  Pple  Quince 
-""  Pear  Qumce 
New-England  Quince. 

Medlars. 

Dutch  Medlar 
Dwarf  Wild  Medlar 
Common  Medlar 
True  Service 
Wild  Service 

Lazeroli,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar 
La/croli,  with  Red  Fruit. 


^tli^TcV 
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S*t)trat Sartt  tf  Fio  «. 

T  Arge,  Blue  Fig 
■*-^  Early,  round.  Blue  F% 
Early,  round,  White  Fig 
Large  White  Fig 
Royal  Grey  Fig 
Murrey  Fig 
Italian  Fig 
Brunfwic^  Red  Ftg. 

Walhots. 

/duller  Walwu 

^-'  La^e  French  Walnut 

Early  Walnut 

Black  Walnut,  from  Virginia 

Pwarf  Walnut,  from  Virginia. 

Cbesnuts. 


CPaniib  Chelhut 
*^  Ditto,  Willi  ftr 


Almonds. 

pRuit-bearing  Almond,    witfc 
*      Peach-colonr*d  Flowws 
Ditto,  with  White  Flowers. 

NOTS. 

XtrHitc  Fiibeit 
^^    Red  Filbert 
Large  Cob-Nut. 
Lar^  Spanifli-Nat 
Carolina  Tuft-Nut. 

Bkaubles. 

fX)mmQn  Bramble 

^^  Bramble  with  Whfte  Fruit. 

Vi^tnit  Bramble. 


ftrip'd  Leaves.* 
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INDEX 


To  the  Seconds o-LVUE^  containing  the  Particulars 
therein  treated  of,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  alphabetical  Order  as  they  are  here  fet 


M 

*iy  4- Ache,,  /« 
iVl  Maskers. 
Madder 
Malabar  Nut,    fee 

Adhaioda 
Malleolus 
Mallows 
Malt  Doft 
Maple 
Maracoc,  /«  Paf- 

fion  Flower 
March 
Marjoram 
Marie 
Martagons 
Marvel  of  Peru 
Marygolds 
African  Marygolds 
Double  Marygolds 
Fig  Marygolds,  fte 

Ficoides,  md  dfo 

in  the  Supplement 
Fremh  Marygold 
Maskecs,    tr  Cora 

Sallad 


Maflerwort 

Moffes                    J 

Maternus 

Motherwort            9 

Matted 

Mould                    M 

Maudlin,    or  Coaft 

Mucilage              -V 

Mary 

Mucil^iuous         % 

Maxechittle,  fee 

Mulberry              % 

Scarlet  Jer&mine 

Mulleins                  J 

Mny 

MuUifiliquous 

Meadow  Saffron 

Multipetalous,  fee 

Medlars 

Supplement- 

Medulla 

Mummy 

Melianthus 

Mummy  for  Exo- 

Melons 

cicks 

Melon  Thiftle,  or  E- 

Vegetable  Mummy 

chinoniclocaaos 

Garden  Mummy 

Melonry 

Mufcipula,  or  Catcli 

Mciereon 

Flic 

Microfcopc 

Mufcofity 

Mildew 

Mufcons 

Minerals 

Muftirooms 

Mint 

Muftard                 4 

Mifletoc 

MyrUes.               J 

Moly,    or  w/W  Gar- 

1 

lick 

N           1 

Monopecalous 

Monopyreneous 

Moni^isenOMS 

fSr    I  S  D   Z  T. 


dim 


F'^ryrT 
hii^rt-^adtj  ^  Mar- 
vel -5/ Fen 

Nf^it-fhade  Tree 
Kitre 

NV)dofe 

Nrjdofity 

Noli  mc  Tangcrc 

NoncTuch 

Norrlicrn  Afpc^l 

November 
Nuciferous 
Numcrofity 
Nurfcry  for  Fruit 
7VCCS 

O 

QAK 

^^     Ever  -  green 

Oak,  w  Ilex 

Oblong 

Occident 

Occidental 

Occident  ^^Iftival 

Occident  yUquinoc- 

tinl 

•cidcnl  llybcnu\ 

Qber 

jiation 


Ol^*5 

0:::ocr; 


Orirxe  Trees 
Ort-ird 


Ormal 

Orzcnz  JE/qois'said 
Orieac  .Silivjl 
Orient  HYbcmal 
Omichogalon 
OfTiclc 
Oficff 
Oviparous 
Ox-Eye,  «•  Bupb^ 
thalnion. 
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Pesirr  RitiI 
Pen 


Pored  FIonW 


pAlcd 

Panniclc 

Panfies 

Papilionaceous 

Pappofe 

Pappus 

Parafitieal  Plants 

Parfley 

Stone  Parfley 

Royal  Parfley 

Parnafllus 

Parfnips 

Parterre 

Pafque  Flower^    cr 

Pulfatilla 
Paflion  Flower 


PcrIpIoca^    frPcra* 

loca 
Pcrciviiicic 
Pcrlbnaii 
Petals 
Phyllirca 
Phytology 
Picca,     or   Pitch* 

Tree 
Piceafter 
Pilofity 
Pimpernel 
Pinching 
Pine  Tree   . 
Pine  Apple,  /re  Ai* 

nana 
Pinks 

Indiafg  Pinks 
Germafi  JPink 
Poets  Pinks 
Pinnated 
Pipe  Tree,   fee  Sy 

ringa 
Pifmifes 
Piftachio 
Piffillum 
Pitchumeii 


Planting.  • 

ReverfePlaatlng 

Plaftick 

Platanus 

Plume 

Plum  Tree 

Catalogue  of  Plums 

Vir^ini  in  Poke 

Polyanthds 

Polypetalous 

Polypyi:eneus        •  • 

Polyipefmou5 

Pomegranate  Tree 

Pomiferous  Plants 

Pomifefous  Trees 

Poplar 

Poppies 

Porraceous 

Portico 

Potatoes 

Potting  of  Plants 

London  Pxide 

Primordian 

Primroles 

Primrofe  Tree 

Italian  green  Privet 

Procumbent 

Prolifick 

Pruniferoiis 

Pruning  qf  Trees 

Pfarmica 

Pudica'Plahta 

Pulpous. 

Pumpions,   or  Pum- 

kins 
Purple  Flower  Geq- 

tle^ 
Pnrflain 
Pyracantha, 

Q 

/"^peens  GUUflow- 

Quick -beam 
Quick 
Quince  Tx^ 


3:be.^I  N  D  JE  X, 
Qumcunx  Order,         Rural 
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I 


RAcemiferbTtt    * 
Radiate 
Radicate 
Radicle 
Radiflies 

Horfe-Radlih      .' 
Rain       ^ 
Rainbow 

Ramification    *     ■  ^ 
Rampions 
Ranunculus 
To  Rarefy 
Ras  berries 
Water  Rats 
Recumbent 
Refrigerate 
Regerminate 
Rhubarb 

Rhus,  Rhoe,  ^c^ 
Rcfittiferous 
Ricciolus  ^    , 

Ripening  rf^toit 
Rocaiiiboies 
Rocket 

Double  flowercdfRor 
cket  *^    :, 

Roots  '  '  :, 

Grafting  Roots   ' 
Multiplying  Tix^  , 

by  Roots 
Rorid 

Roriferous  "    • 

Rofe  Trees 
Monthly  Rofe 
Double  yellow  Roft 
Double  white  Rofc 
Damask  Rofe 
Indian  Rofe 
Striped  Rofe 
Rofemary  .  . 

Rue 
Rugofe 
tLugoljty 


CAffron  FIqw^ 

oag^ 
Sagltt^ 
Saline 

Sallow 

Salfify,   ^  0g^ 

Beard 

Samphjure 

San4 

Sap 

Circulation  of  Sa^ 

'Sarculatioix 

Satyrioa 

Savin 

Savpry 

Saxafrals 

Saf&fhii^ 

Scabious 

3corionew 
Scrupofe 

Scrupofitjr 
Scurvy  Qm& 
Scutcheoft 
Seathrift 
SeduiQ    ' 
Seeds 

Segment 
Sellery 
Semeniferou$ 
Semififtujar 
Seminal 
Seminary 

Seminary   for  Fruit 
Trees 

Seminate 
Senna 

Senfible  ?  r>,    , 
Senfitive|PI'«»" 

filfo  in  phe  Sup* 

plement, 
Senfitive  ^ 


ne    /  ^  D   £   X 


SepcifolioQt 

Serene  Weather 

Side  Saddle  FloW* 
ers 

Sidenuion 

Siliqaa 

SUiqnous 

Sliver  Bufli 

Sives 

Skirets 

Smallage 

Snake  Weed 

Snap  Dragon 

Sneeze- wort 

Snow,    alfi    in  the 
Supplement 

Snow-drops 

Soils 

Solftice. 

Summer  Solftice 

Winter  Solftice 

Solomon's  Seal 

Sorrel 

Southernwood 

Sow  Bread 

Spanijh  Broom 

Spider,  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Spider-wort 

Spinnage 

Spine 

Spinofity 

Spinous 

Spontaneous 

Squaflics 
Squils 
Stamina 
Stamineous 

JEthiopian  Star 

Flower 
Statues 
Stellate 
Stcril 
Sterility 
jStock  July,  or  Gu- 

liflowers 


Strawberries 

Stone-crop  Tree 

Style 

Stoves 

Subterraneous 

Succory 

Succulent 

Succnlency 

Sulphureous 

Sumach 

Summit 

Sun 

Superficies 

Surculo& 

Surculofity 

Surface 

Sweet  Bafif 

Sycamore 

Sylvatick 

Syringa. 


TAmarisk 
Tanners  Bark 
Tanfey 
Tarraeon 
Tergifoetous 
Terntflcs 
Terrene 
Terreftrial 
Tetrapetalous 
Thermometer 
Melon  Thiftle 
Torch  Thiftle 
Glaftenbury  Thorn 
Thorn  Apple 
Thunder 
Thuriferous 
Thyme 
Toad  Flax 
Tobacco 
Tomentofe 
Tomentum 
Tranfplanting  Tree^ 


Trip  Madttif 

Tnberble 

Toberofity 

Tube  Roles 

Toberons  Plantif 

Tubaloas 

Tulips 

Tulip  Tree 

Tunicle 

Turf 

Turgefceucd 


^Alerian 

^     VaporiferoM 

Vapours,  aiUt^'d 

the  Supplcmcat 

Variegated 

Variegation  «fPW 

Vafculiferous 

Vafes 

Vegetables 

Vegetation 

Vepricoft 

Verge 

Venniculation 

Vermiparous 

Vermivorous 

Vemai 

Veiticillate 
Vines 

Catalogue  ^/Gtap« 
Vineyards 
Wine  of  Grapes 
Cultivating   if  WA 

Vines 
Violets 

Violets  Morian 
Doilble  Virgin's 

Bower 
Virginian  Climber 
Umbelliferous 
"UxsiMdfieroQS 


^ 


The    I  N  D  E 

X. 

Umbrofe 

Wharles 

Rain 

Umbrofily 

Sweet  Williams 

Senlible  Plants 

Uniform 

Willows 

Snow 

Urine 

French  Willows 

Spiders 

Winds 

Tegument 

W 

Winter 

Texture 

Winter  Cherries 

Thunder 

"    Walls 

Winter  Flowers 

Trunk 

Withy 

Tube 

Wall  Flowers 
Wallnot  Ttee_ 

Wood-Bind 

Turbinated 

Wolfe  Bane 

VapoufS 

Wafps 

Worms. 

Water 

Watering 
Water  Plants 

&/.?;<»»,. 

Wejther. 

Wax 

Weathei 

T  Ightem'ng 

■'-'   Multipetalons 

FINIS- 


3  O  O  K  S   F  .. 

T  O  N"  ^  ic-:  Bib 


/.^     CkAi?.L  ES     RlVlXG- 

\t  jkJ  Crown  :^    S'.  Pa.uiV  duri 


Virrois  iri  ri^-.i  App'.;ci::sr.  or*  each    Rsceipr;     irsd   a  Llt^;  I> 


II-  £a.^£4  :    Or  a  Diiccurfe  en  Ciuf=s  in  Currs  :     In  two  Frs 
The   FiHl   cor.tair:s  a   liicrt  ir.d  cafy  Meihcxi  ko-.v    to  Jifjcver-Ji 


ZdRord  Str^tbir^  M.  D. 


III.  Cr:t::m  Fihrium  :  Or  a  critical  EfTay  en  Fe\-er$  •  ivith :'-' 
I>iagnoilicks  and  Methods  of  Cure,  in  all  the  dififsrrrt  Sperles  oi 
them.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  large  Introdu^ion  cor.rerr.irg  ch: 
XJfe  and  Abufe  of  the  Mathematicks  in  Phyfick,  and  th^  ds^sc: 
-which  IndicaticRS  arc  founded :  ^here  alio  the  Eu  tila  \.fd't:rgm\i 
anrez'd.  By  EJjxard  Strstbery  M.  D.  The  leccnd  Edition  carcui- 
iy  revis'd  and  ccrrc^ed  with  Additions  and  a  large  Index. 

IV.  Experienc'd  Meafures  how  to  marsge  the  fniall  Pox ;  anl 
DiffwrtatioRS  upon  the  Irgrattment  of  that  Diieale.  Bv  Edvari 
Strctbery  yi.  D.  Thefeccnd  Editicn  correfted  :  With  anew  Pr^ 
fttorv  Addrefs  to  the  hi::uUt:rs* 

V.  Mechanical  EiTays  on  the   animal  Oeccnomy  :    Wherein   not 
ily  the  Condud  of  Nature,    in  animal  i-ecretion,  but  Senlation  anJ 


cine  IS  accounted  forj  and  manv  other  curicus  and  uncommon  5ulr 
jefts  are  treated  of:  NecelTary  for  all  that  ftudy  Nature,  and  particu* 
larly  thofe  that  malce  Phyfick  or  Surgery  their  Pradice.  With  i 
Catalogue  of  the  Authors  confulted  thro'  the  whole.  By  Jamt 
HjKdlejy  Surgconr* 
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